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for Xmas iar 


DEFENDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 


Fancy Sheets and Pillow-Cases 


are durable, almost everlasting, no matter how roughly handled, and the 
oftener laundered, the softer they become. ‘The Defender Sheets and 
Pillow-Cases will grace the finest bed in the land, and are truly accorded 


THE REGENCY OF BED ELEGANCE 


Packed in handsome boxes of one or six 


















= sets—each set being one Defender Embel- 2, $2.50, set oi ee 
ey BROIOERY lished Sheet, for top sheet (for the under PRICES $ » $2. 50, $4 a, gilleweeore 
=RTION WITH sheet plain Defender sheets are used), and $12 $15 $24 6 sets 
ELTY BRAID one pair Embellished Pillow-Cases to match. » 95, per 
For full-sized bed. of 18 pleees. 









HEMSTITCH. 


At all First-class Dry Goods Dealers 
DEFENDER MANUFACTURING..COMPANY; (NEW YORK 
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HE liberality of the publishers of THe DeLiNEATor in regard to the 
now famous Prize Offer has met with the reception it deserves, 
for no such offer has ever been made by any magazine. In com- 

petitions of this kind some curious features are always evolved, and 
those particularly noticeable in this are that while the women in certain 
sections of the country grasped the scheme eagerly and responded to it with enthusiasm, 
those in others have been remarkably apathetic. The result is that up to the present whole 
towns, counties even, have remained unworked, and therefore offer splendid fields for the 
energetic canvasser. The uniqueness of this Offer lies in the fact that large prizes are not 
for those who send in the largest list of names wherever obtained, but for those who obtain 


Editorial 


Chat. 





the largest list in the classes to which 
they belong. Full details were given in 
the advertisements on pages 902 and 
903 of the December number: a careful 
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We sell the WING PIANO on Easy 
Terms of Payment and 
take old instruments in exchange. 





WING 


HE usual way to buy a piano is from a retail agent or dealer. 
but supply our pianos direct from our factory to retail purchasers. ‘There are a great many advantages 
in buying direct from the factory. The most important is the saving in price. 
single salesman or agent, and we have no salesroom except our factory. 

and ship all pianos direct from our factory, and our expenses are small; and as we sell a much larger number of 
pianos than any dealer or retail firm a very small profit pdys us. 
system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to 


buy one from a local dealer in your own town or city. 


“I will sayin regard to the piano! bought that 
it gives perfect satisfaction in every way—in 
touch, tone, durability, standing in tune, and the 
instrumental attachment has pleased and de- 
lighted all who have heardit. The eo 
is fine: I cannot put in words how well Iam please 
with it. Would not take five times what I paid for 
itif lL could not get another. 

“Miss CerRTIssS ADaMs, Geneva, Ala.” 


“I wish to say the style ‘29° ore purchased of 
ou is all that any one could desire in beauty of 
nish, workmanship, tone and action. Several 

musicians have played on it, and they all agree 

it is a most excellent ee and not sur- 
passed in sweetness of tone and delicate touch, 
also staying in tune exceedingly well. The instru- 
mental attachment has specially pleased us as 
well as all others who have heard it. We cannot 
say too much in praise of the instrument as well 
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as your absolutely fair and honest dealings. We ig iit a! iil? 
always recommend you on oy oe tay J" 
“A. L. ALBERTSON, Birmingham, Ark.” \ wi 
“The piano received from you a short time ago 
is entirely satisfactory. Its easy action, sweet 


tone, and beauty of case finish are all that can be 
desired. Mrs. CLARA MORRIS ORMISTON, 
“Silverton, Col.” 


“TI have one of your pianos and I think it the 
best plano I ever saw. We are more than pleased 
with ita soft tone and elegant workmanship. I 
find it perfectly as you recommended it, and I 
should advise all who want a piano to buy a 
‘Wing.’ My friends as well speak loudly in its 

raise. I cannot speak too highly of it, and, be- 
feve me, I shall never fail to vise every one 
wishing a plano to have a‘ Wing.’ 

“Mrs. Horack W. ALLEN, Kast Norwalk, Conn.” 


SEE SS 


“Since you want to know how we like our piano, 
one of your own make, we are very much pleased 
and, in fact, more than satisfied with it. It is all 
you claim it to be—the best. There are s0 man 
good points about it that I do not know which is 
to be praised the most. When I say it is good it 
covers the whole ground in tone, finish and gen- 
eral workmanship. It isthe best T saw, and there 
were a great many who explained the merits of 
their pianos, but out of themall we selected yours 
as being the best in all particulars. We have had 
it tested by experts and they say we have as good 
if not better than any in this neighborhood. 

“Joun O. Disprow, South Norwalk, Conn.” 


Sent on Trial, Freight Prepaid 


We will send this piano or your choice of twenty-three other 
Wing Pianos on trial, toany part of the United States, all freights 
paid by us. We will allow ample time for a thorough examina- 
tion and trial in the home, and if the piano is not entirely satis- 
factory in every respect we will take it back at our own expense. 
There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. 
No money is sent to us in advance; we pay all freights. 
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1868—32nd Year—1900. 
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Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for twelve (12) years 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 


Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have our 
WE SEND IT FREE ON 


Style 29 
CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


No other Piano made equals this in 
style and design of case. 


PIANO 


Write us and receive full particulars. 
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The Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither 
and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and with- 
out piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has _ been 
patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, al- 
though there are several imitations of it. 


We aim to make the 
best piano possible and 
to sell it at the lowest 


REQUEST. price possible. 


& SON 


208-210 E. 12th St., NEW YORK 


If you wish to buy 
a fine piano at a low 
price, write us. 





We do not sell our pianos in this way, 


We do not employ a 
We transact all of our business 


No matter how far away you live, our improved 
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The establishment of our Paris Branch, with a corps of trained assistants, 
at 27 Avenue de Il’Opéra, the very centre of fashionable life, is an immense 
step in advance of our former Correspondence Bureau; and in addition, we 


have now the services of Mrs. John Van Vorst, acting quite independently, as 


FASHIONS 


T SOUNDS TRITE to say that the Fashion Depart- 
| ment of THE DELINEATOR will be better during 
1901 than ever before, for the magazine since its 
foundation has been the supreme authority through 
which the edicts of la Mode have been promulgated. 
But during the year just ending, notable additidrs 
have been made to our facilities abroad that will show direct results 


in the pages of the magazine. 


the regular Paris Correspondent 


The London staff has also been made more effective, and Mrs. Aria, the 
most noted fashion authority in Engiand will contribute monthly letters. 
Agencies in Berlin and Vienna wili send regularly full information as to what is ~— 


being done in those cities, so that every fashion centre in Europe is com- 


pletely covered by our attachés. 


Many novelties will be 
given in the Fancy-Work De- 
partment during the year, 
reproduced in colors directly 
Mrs. Hay- 
in this 


from the originals. 
wood’s contributions 


FANCY-WORK 








Our | OO. 





work will appear only in this 
magazine, and we have the 
further valuable assistance of 
a lady directly connected with 
the South Kensington School 
of Needlework. 


THE DELINEATOR IS THE ONLY MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
THAT PRESENTS PLATES OF EMBROIDERIES IN COLORS. 


The LACE-MAKING, CROCHETING, TATTING, KNITTING and DRAWN-WORK pages 
will continue to offer the newest designs in these arts. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


The household department will be materially strengthened by contributions from 
some of the most eminent domestic writers; the first of a strong series of six on The 





Home and Housekeeping of To-day, by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, appearing in the number for February. 
The pages of Illustrated Cookery will each month show novel methods of 
treatment—a happy combination of dainty dishes and table-decoration that 
will prove most suggestive for special occasions. Miss Winslow will write 


of Club Life and Miss Halsted of the Colleges, while the other departments will be 
continued in the same able hands 
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FICTION : 


The short stories to appear during 1901 will be of the class hitherto associated 
with this magazine—the very highest. Some noted names will be added to the already 
large list of contributors, and the group of young writers now pushing rapidly to the , 
front will be well represented. Some of the stories in early numbers will be by 





MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, BLMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE, 
author of author of 
The Days of Jeanne d’Arc. The Darlingtons. 
FRANCIS LYNDE, MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD, 
author of author of 
A Private Chivalry. The Archbishop and the Lady. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, GRACE MARGUERITE HURD, = 
author of author of ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 
By the Marshes of Minas. The Bennett Twins. 


VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD, MARGUERITE TRACY. VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE and 
W. A. FRAZER. The brightest College Stories will also appear from time to time 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


Under this head may be classed the interesting papers on Mrs. Leland 
Stanford (in this number) and Mrs. Hearst (to appear in February), to be followed 
by Miss Helen Gould, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and other women notable for 
their lavish generosity to the causes of education and philanthropy. Others in 
preparation are 


THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN GIRL, FARM MISTRESSES OF THE FUTURE, 
QUAKER MAIDS OF TO-DAY; and 


IN THE PAGEANTS OF CITIES SERIES 


PARIS, LONDON, FLORENCE, MOSCOW, 
By Eliot Gregory. By Sir Walter Besant. By Edith R. Crosby. By George Kennan. 


Articles printed in two or more colors will also be published in special numbers 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES 


The stories to appear in this fascinating series will be fully 
equal to those already published, Those soon to come are 








CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI CHARLES DICKENS 


CHILD LIFE 


Dr. Grace Peckham Murray will contribute four valuable 
papers under the title of THE CHILD'S DAY, dealing with 


THE CHILD AT HOME, THE CHILD AT SCHOOL, 
THE CHILD AT PLAY, THE CHILD'S MORALS. 





ROSSETTI DICKENS 
The above is necessarily incomplete, but enough has been said to prove that 


both editor and publishers intend to keep THE DELINEATOR the Foremost Woman's 
Magazine of the World. 


Fifteen Cents a Number; One Dollar a Year 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. 


(LIMITED) 


7 TO 17 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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PURE WHITE. 


@andVORY SOAP has proved itself great enough to 
4 *P/ Survive a score of substitutes. All good things are 
J imitated. The many imitations only prove the worth 
of Ivory and the demand for it. We are only telling you 
what you can find out for yourself by buying a single cake 
of Ivory Soap. The price is two or three cents higher 
than cheap yellow soap; but it costs more to make it. 
You can afford to pay ten times as much rather than use 
anything cheaper. 












Mteactrile Ovlening Fodices. 
DESCRIBED ON PAGE 28, 
Copyright, 1900, by The Butterick Publishing Co. (Limited). Al righle reserved. 
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DESCRIBED ON PAGES 28 AND 29. 
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DESCRIBED ON PAGE 36. 
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By ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


Whatever one attempts with the living rooms of the 
house, there is a certain feeling of restriction if one re- 
gard in them the individual preferences of the family. 
The library, for instance, is the favorite lounging place of 
the head of the house. Here he spends his leisure Sunday 
hours; here he adjourns for his afternoon cigar. His re- 
quirements in the way of furnishings—common with the 
Masculine sex gencrally—are for chairs built for comfort; 
tabl-s that will hold things; floor coverings that never 
ewear out, and a pervading sense of homely comfort. 

Almost at the opposite extreme lic the superiine tastes 
of the young daughter just taking her place in society. 


A CHARMING HALL ARRANGFMENT. 


Her room must be a boudoir; its walls must be hung with 
a rose-garland paper; the cciling delicately tinted to cor- 
respond with the flushes of the rose petals. The brass bed- 
stead requires nainsook draperies with insertion and ruffles. 
The furniture must be the latest French novelties, and 
only the daintiest belongings are allowed space. 

In another part of the house some worshipper of the 
antique has begun a collection in his or her bedroom. 
Here the bedstead is a fine specimen of the four-posted 
variety, with valances of quaint chintz. A low-boy with a 
Colonial mirror over it is the dressing table; brass candle- 
sticks and andirons, queer old engravings and faded china 
are carefully preserved as decorative features. 
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The uses of a dining or reception room naturally impose 
a limitation upon originality, and the sitting or living room 
adapts itself without effort to the mixed tastes of the 
householil. 

To the hall, then, we come at last, though it is always 
the first to claim attention. Tere there seems to be more 
and more a desire for expansion in the choice of furnish- 
ings and decorations, and this is met by an increasing 
varicty in the shops, and openings innumerable for origi- 
nal expression. 

But whatever latitude we allow ourselves in bringing 
into the conventional fittings of # hall the special charac- 


o ¥ 
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teristics of the household, we should not forget the sugges- 
tions of an English authority, that ‘a certain sober quiet - 
ness, hushed. so to speak, and almost verging on solemnity, 
should pervade the whole scheme of decoration. . . . 
Though it may be used more or Jess as an ante-room, the 
character of its contents should show a due degree of 
dignity and reticence—by no means incompatible with 
comfort—as befits a chamber, to some extent, of cere- 
monial. Other rooms may unbend to be intimate at will, 
but the hall, like a courtier of the ancien régime, must 
preserve a stately suavity.” 

What others have done before us will always advance us 
bevond the experimental (stage. The illustration, for in- 
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A COTTAGE WINDOW. 






stanee, Sliows some good points that will appeal sugges- 

' to the merce ve house-builder. The details of 
| the shape of the open beams, the style of the 
slender mantel columns, the position of the staircase, the 
turn of the railing—these, although the province of the 
architect, may possibly embody in concrete form some 
isionary ideals of the owner of the house. The large 
glazed 1 of the fireplace, with the rests at either side, 

! eofcheer. A thought for the comfort of 


lining, with its simple decoration of nail heads, 

one oe, desire to read by the fireside is shown by the 
1e oO 
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stan da of wrought iron, and one feels in the pres- 
ence of th d armor an impression of the historical tastes 
of the family. 


A study of windows would reveal some striking points to 
one who bad never before given any attention to this por- 
tion of house construction. Taking first the outside effect, 
one ht begin with the ordinary street block in a city, 
where lines and projections are repeated with annoying 
fidelity. Im suburban houses put up by one builder one 
often finds an alternate variation that relieves the mono- 
tony in a searcely less cheering way. Detached country 
houses permit the widest latitude of choice in window 
architecture. and here one may often glean some inspirit- 
ing suggestions. So dependent is the exterior effect of 
houses upon the placing of windows, their style and decor- 
ation, that one wonders to see so little interest displayed 
inthem by property owners. For the interior fitting-up of 
Windows there is a certain conventional rule adopted by city 
houses—the draping of window panes with lace or muslin 
(a8 a uniform sereen over the entire house)—the addition 
of shades for drawing at dusk, and inside hangings in 

onious combination with other furnishings. One 
sometimes sees an exaggeration of this plan to an extent 
that quite obliterates the original meaning and intent of 
the window—an overloaded assortment of draperies 
fully equal in their lack of ventilating properties to the 
fifteenth-century times and absence of window glass. 


At the opposite extreme is the less common, per- 
haps, mistake of underrating the possibilities of 
the windows and giving them a setting that is alto- 
gether too severe. <A large, many windowed house 
with plain white shades loses a great share of the 
uttractiveness which, with little effort, and at rea- 
sonable cost, it might be made to exhibit without 
and within. 

A discriminating taste should bring variety to 
this department of interior furnishings with as 
much zeal as is given to the selection of rugs, 
furniture and wall coverings. As a fact, the right 
clothing of a window often conduces more than any 
other furnishing toward individualizing a room. 
A casement window set with a well-chosen design 
in leaded glass, with a carved oak settle drawn 
under it, gives dignity and purpose to a hallway. 
In the illustration the beauty of the glass has not 
been hidden by heavy draperies. <A light gauze silk, 
in tone with the woodwork and walls, serves as a 
screen for night use. The draping of two windows 
placed close together is a vexing problem. For the 
cottage window shown in the illustration a Chinese 
cotton er¢pe was shirred upon a small rod to make a 
full ruffle at the top with side lengths to the sill. 
Shades or shutters are necessary for closing out the 
light, if this plan is adopted, as the side lengths 
cannot be drawn. If two rods are used on which to 
draw the side curtains, the shutters or shades may be 
dispensed with. 

The novelty offered this season for window cur- 
tains, a combination of shade and lace hanging, 
slivuld be adopted only after its appropriateness has 
been fully established. Its place is against the win- 
dowpane as a screen, and its use is not always con- 
sistent without a renewing of wall-papcr and floor 
coverings to bring about a proper tone of harmony. 


A HALL WINDOW, WITH SEAT. 
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Shrimp Salad.—Lay over night the contents of one can of 
shrimps in juice of three lemons, one teaspoonful of wet 
mustard, quarter teaspoonful of onion juice, teaspoonful of 
chopped celery; drain and arrange on bed of bleached en- 
dive or lettuce hearts; add hard-boiled egg slices and lemons. 


Sandwich Rolls.—Wrap a hot loaf of bread in several 
thicknesses of cloth for three hours; remove crust and 
cut into thin slices; spread with butter and shavings ot 
fowl, chopped nuts or lambs’ tongues; roll closely and 
pile near together, so as to keep their shape, on a plate. 


Oysters in Scaler Shells.—Add to one pint boiling cream two table- 
1 


spoonfuls of buttert 


at have been rubbed smooth in two tablespoonfuls of 


flour ; simmer until creamy ; add half a teaspoonful salt, half a teaspoon- 
ful white pepper, then one pint of large oysters ; simmer for five minutes ; 
place three oysters and some sauce in a buttered shell, cover with but- 


tered cracker crumbs; set in hot oven until browne 


Sweetbreads and Mushroom Cups.— Break six cooked sweet- 
breads into small pieces and mix with an equal amount of 
cooked, minced mushrooms; salt and pepper; add mush- 
room liquor to moisten; fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
six eggs: fill buttered cups; set in pan of water and bake until 
centres are firm; unmould and serve with a piquant sauce. 
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serve very hot. 


Swiss Rolls.—Run half a pound of veal, half a pound of ham 
and fat (all cooked) through a mincer; add half a teaspoon- 
ful each of sage and grated nutmeg, one minced onion, one 
bunch minced celery, one cupful cooked rice; salt and pepper 
to season highly. Place spoonful on each cabbage leaf; rol] 
up securely, tie and steam until leaves are tender; serve hot. 





mas.—Press one pint sweet potatoes through a sieve ; lMignonettes.—Cover the outsides of individual cake cups, 
after buttering them, with a short party, crust; prick well an 


Georgian 
add quarter of a nutmeg grated, half a teaspoonful cinna- ‘ t 
mor, two tablespoonfuls butter. two tablespoonfuls cream, bake until done; slip off, cool and fill with this mixture: 
half a teaspoonful salt. Heat thoroughly and add two beaten Beat three eRe whites until stiff, adding three tablespoon- 
eggs, half a tablespoonful sherry one teaspoonful brandy ; fuls ground, blanched almonds, sifted baked-apple pulp, a 
f little lemon juice, each two tablespoonfuls; then beat again 


heap roughly in buttered cups or cases; set on folds o é : 3 S 
cloth in dish in hot oven until browned on top; serve hot. and fill cups; garnish with whipped cream just before serving. 


Orange Parfait.—To one cup orange juice and half a cup lemon juice 
boiled with two cupfuls sugar to a thick syrup, add well-beaten volks of 


four eggs ; cook, stirring constantly until scalded; strain and cool; beat 
one pint thick cream t orouen add stiffly beaten whites of four eggs 
and syrup; beat well ; dip seeded orange quarters in thick syrup and press 
against mould; pour in the parfait ; cover securely with oiled paper; tie 
cover down and grease edges with butter; bury four hours in salt and ice, 


Salmagundi uares.—Trim crusts from nicely toasted Cranberry Sherbet.— Boil two quarts of cranberries till 
bread and Set with butter; cover with potted ham, soft; strain through a jelly bag poe one pint of sugar 
then minced pickles; place cooked asparagus tips at each to the liquid and partly freeze; then add the stiffly beaten 
corner; over this spread minced fowl; cover with a boiled whites of four eggs: freeze and let stand fortwo hours or 

ressing garnished with shredded olives; serve cold. more; serve in pretty cups with whipped cream on top. 
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“Work! work! 


work! on mousse- 
line, satin and cloth,” 
that is the song of 
the dressmakers to- 
day. The amount of 
labor put into the clothes is positively “ procigious,” as my 
favorite hero in Dickens might have remarked. Every fabric 
seems to be decorated with some other, and wonderful 
effects are achieved by the application of muslin flowers 
traced with jewels on to cloth; and the same extravagance 
is to be observed in the adornment of frocks of panne, 
while a further prodigality is evinced in raised lace pat- 
terns applied to cloth-of-gold. Many of the new stuffs shine 
“goldenly.”” These, of course, are relegated mostly to 
evening wear, but appliqué is the note of fa Mode. I shall 
recommend the modistes to a new motto, “‘ Application is 
the thief of time.” 

The hours of work the smallest flowers involve are num- 
erous; but what does it matter since it gives employment to 
the many if only pleasure to the few? For it is not possi- 
ble for those of moderate purse to consider these latest 
dress idiosyncrasies at all—unless, of course, clever amateur 
fingers venture on the achievement of the embroideries. 
Besides appliqués of muslin and lace and velvet, fur is to be 
seen applied in patterns on to lace or chiffon, when it 
is strangely inconyruonus, or cloth, when it, perhaps, looks 
its best with additions of thick black silk embroidery. Does 
not it sound marvelious, and almost a fairy tale of fashion 
that lace gowns should bear patterns of fur and cloth and 
velvet frocks should display muslin flowers, and that gold 
tinsel trains should be garlanded with rose blossoms in lace? 

But to discuss other matters. Let me tell you of furs, of 
sable capes in shawl shape, pointed in the centre of the 
back, setting closely over the arms and lined with ermine. 
These are extremely becoming and most desirable, and the 
same shape I have seen looking well made in chinchilia 
with a shaped flounce innocent of any fulness, and a high 
coliar round the neck disappearing into a draped revers on 
each side of the front. This lined with ivory brocade 
studded with the tiniest of silver sequins was an ideal 
theatre wrap, but I thought at the time the little sequins 
might prove trying to the temper of the wearer. Had they 
not been very firmly attached they would exhibit a ten- 
dency to entwine themselves round the lace bodice beneath. 

And most evening bodices are made of lace or bear some 
Jace fichu or collar round the neck. Even the Empire 
gowns, which are so extraordinarily popular, will exhibit 
lace on their high belt, or a iittle lace tucked beneath the 
belt when this is made of jewels. One of the most beau- 
tiful of the Empire dresses has been worn by Mme. Hading 
at the Athénée Comique. This was of soft white satin em- 
broidered with flowers of white velvet with pearls, sequins 
and Ciamonds. It opens at one side to show an under- 
skirt of pleated mousseline with ruches of satin ribbon, and 
a deep band of guipure, jewelled with pearls, paillettes 
and diamonds, served for bolero and sleeves, while little 
ruches of tulle were over the shoulders and at the top of 
the sleeves; and at one side of the décolletage was worn an 
upright lily branch. 

Dress on the stage in London offers us a rare and choice 
feast of fashions. In all these modern plays with two 
women and one ian there is one crucial scene, where tho 
innocent heroine wears the most exquisitely dainty con- 
fections, and the other lady shows a@ nice sense of propriety 
in the choice of her frocks. In Mrs. Dane's Defence 
Miss Mary Moore, who plays the sweet, natural woman, 
wears a beautiful cown of white lace powdered with silver 
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paillettes, made with 
a deep sash of pale- 
blue chiffon, which 
tives at the back of 
the shoulders and 
falls with long ends 
tothe hem. Another delightful dress of hers is of chiffon 
with lace flowers applied; this has a deep belt of chiné 
ribbon tied at one side with a diamond ornament. Bat 
I think 1| like best of all, finding it most becoming, her 
dress of biscuit-colored cloth strapped with white satin, 
held with Parisian diamond buttons, and having a belt of 
flowered pink panne and a collar of lace. Her evening 
gown in the last Act is of a deep ycllow brocade over a 
gown of chiffon, with pale-blue velvet hemming the frills, 
and a touch of the same on the bodice. 

Miss Ashwell’s dresses are beautiful— Mrs. Dane’s de- 
fence of modern fashion they might well express. Iler 
evening dress is of painted muslin, the palest of roses on a 
white ground flounced with pink and white tulle; and the 
dress in which she faces her relentless inquisitor ought cer- 
tainly to have melted him at least to a sympathetic reluc- 
tance. It is of the palest blue soft silk trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon, and the simple bodice is drawn into a shaped 
belt of black glacé, and bears a yoke of lace studded with 
turquoises. The black tulle hat and the white tulle under- 
sleeves give a picturesque plaintiveness to an effect which 
should have proved irresistible. Miss Ashwell’s last gown 
is of gray voile, with a lace yoke and deep collar of lace 
over gray velvet, and this, too, is crowned with a black hat. 

A wedding dress seen here is of ivory white satin with a 
deep tlounce of lace embroidered in silver, and an apron- 
shaped over-skirt gathered from a high belt of satin over a 
vest of chiffon. The bodice is in bolero form, bordered 
with silver embroidery. Another wedding gown is some- 
what in the Empire style, fitting closely to the figure in 
pleats, and falling away to show an under-skirt of lace 
festooned with silver embroidery, while the fronts at the 
top are bordered with orange blossoms, the yoke and 
sleeves are of lace treated transparently, and there is a deep 
Empire belt of silver embrcidered. 

Very picturesque are many of the new felt hats; beaver in 
texture and very soft they remind me of a hat which used to 
be worn by Ellen Terry in ‘“* Ravenswood,” turned up in the 
front with the corners set outwards, trimmed with a centre 
rosette in the front and atie of mbbon at the back, the 
ribbon being of the soft Liberty satin variety, while in the 
middle of the rosette is clasped a buckle. That is one 
model, and another is of the same soft, hairy fabric in 
white, turning up in the front with a huge black feathered 
ornament, a bird without a head, bearing many tails which 
wave backwards with much grace. Toques trimmed with 
ermine are invariably worn with the ermine ties. and sable 
toques decked with tulle bows hemmed with sable are also 
patronized. Then, again, velvet toques with borders of 
fur, are noticeab‘e, and the newest felt travelling hat is 
covered with an infinitesimally striped velvet in black and 
white; this is of the ordinary Monte Carlo shape and 
trimmed with quills, while the larger black hats mostly 
show gold buckles. 

Tinsel intrudes itself everywhere and “Silver and gold for 
young and for old,” is another of the cries of London fashion. 
This ig very well if used in moderation, but there is a tend- 
ency to over-accentuate the gold on dark cloth dresses, 
and really | feet an intense sympathy for the animals who 
lave given their beautiful skins to decorate lovely woman 
when | find that Jovely woman is tasteless enough to plaster 
them over with gold braid and galoon abd colored gems. 
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In choosing a 
dress a French 
woman’s first law 
is that it shall be 
suitable for the 
occasions when 


becoming to her. Neither one of these does she ever 
transyress. Sport has undoubtedly made its mark upon 
the fashions as well as the physique of modern woman, 
bat the French, unlike their Anglo-Saxon sisters, who 
often sacrifice looks to comfort in outdoor gear, never lose 
the balance of coquetry which makcs thein the best-dressed 
women in the world. 

In the Bois de Bologne on the long Avenue des Accacias 
where, in the morning air and sunshine, the beau monde 
recuperates from the previous night’s festivities, the women 
who walk leisurely under the locust trees or those who 
drive their own turnouts at a rapid pace, all have an air 
of style and finish, from the heavy white gloves it is the 
lashion to wear for such exercises to the close round hats 
and white lace veils which cover their neatly waved hair. 
Warm reds and browns, rough plaids in black and white 
are the materials used for such morning gowns made with 
lung skirts and tight fitting jackets; but the ceremony with 
which French women prepare their toilettes, their respect 
for details in their appearance, make the most informal 
costume, no matter how simple, a work of art. All the 
quiet and poetry of the Bois de Bologne are now dispelled 
by the constant wail of automobiles. They fill the air with 
dust and noise and the stifling odor of petroleum. The 
Duchesse d’Uzés has a scarlet machine which she guides 
through the most crowded streets of the city; Comte de 
Dion, president of the Automobile Club on the Place de la 
Concorde, William T. Dannat, the well-known American 
artist, and a score of others are among the skilful chauffeurs 
who have added engineering to their diverse worldly ac- 
complishinents. The costumes worn for this modern sport 
are disfiguring: immense coats of fur made for men and 
women alike, with high collars which roll up about the 
head, leaving only exposed the eyes shaded by ugly black 
wire gogg!ies. 

Hanting and shooting, after the middle of October, take 
the fashionable world into the fine chateaux near Paris. 
The great forests of Compiégne, Evreux, Chantilly, ring with 
the sound of hunting horns, and scarlet coats vie in brilliancy 
with late Autumn leaves. For the privilege of hunting in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, Messieurs Pierre and Paul Lebaudy, 
the millionaire sugar mercliants, pay a yearly sum of $10,000 
tothe Government. The chateau life is the perfection of 
civilized amusement, with everything that can contribute 
to the enjoyment and comfort of people whose purpose is 
diversion. One day in the saddle brings out the courage- 
ous and spirited, the vigorous and active side, and the fol- 
lowing day indoors gives free play to the imagination in 
pantomimes, theatricals, music and conversation, permit- 
ting a complete change of costume—which implies almost 
achange of personality—from a stiff riding habit to a 
house dress of soft, clinging material. The habits worn 
by these enthusiastic huntresses who compose the Lebaudy 
équipage—the Princesses J. and Eugéne Marat, the Com- 
tease de Ganay, Baronne de Beaufils—are made with a 
double-breasted coat which is fitted tight to below the 
waist and prolonged by skirts which touch the knee when 
the rider is seated; the skirt is even with the foot in the 
stirrap, the collar is velvet and the lapels are cloth. 
Toward eleven o’clock, when the first strains of Hungarian 
or Roumanian music signal the opening of the hunt ball, 
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she intends wearing it, and the second is that it shall be 


the women who 
have shown 
themselves such 
daring sports in 
the morning, as- 
semble, clad in 
the long, sweeping gowns of embroidered tulle, of spangled 
lace or of soft crepe de Chine which are now the fashion; 
their hair is twisted into high knots where jewelled 
aigrettes, ostrich plumes, bows of jet or pailettes rival 
historic tiaras; their hands are encased in pale tinted 
suede gloves, which lie in folds on the arm up to the 
short, flat sleeve or narrow band of flowers or trimming 
which covers the shoulder. 

This is a time, the Paris dressmakers say, of lightness 
and grace in dress rather than solidity and costliness. The 
effects which were formerly introduced by the value of a 
tissue are now given by variety; women to-day have five 
attractive dresses every season instead of one imposing 
costume. And, while women themselves are diminishing 
in weight as much as is consistent with health, the wraps 
and furs and hats they put on grow daily more voluminous. 
Where one silver fox or sable sufficed for a boa last year, it 
is now necessary to have two, their heads crossed in the 
back, their tails reaching almost to the knees; the toques 
of velvet and swans’ feathers, the bergére hats of soft felt 
are all broad and massive, with ample trimmings of flowers, 
buckles, ribbons and taffeta. 

Two women have recently been given the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor, so rarely conferred upon the weaker 
sex: Clémence Lover, scientist, and Daniel Lesueur 
(Jeanne L’Oiseau), cuthoress and poet. Literary Paris has 
commented severely upon the choice of Madame Lesueur. 
Since the order of the Légion d’Honneur was founded by 
Napoleon in 1804 it has never been given to a woman 
of letters. George Sand did not receive it, presumably 
because of her moral conduct. Daniel Lesueur has written 
several volumes of verse and a number of novels: Clém- 
ence Royer has written La Question Religieuse, etc. She 
has been an expounder of Darwin and has done much to 
popularize science in France. She lives alone in a home 
for poor aged men and women; a dreary, prison-like 
institution where, in her narrow, dingy room, the greatest 
honors were conferred upon her which it is possible for a 
French woman to receive. Madame Dieulafoy also has this 
decoration. During the important explorations she made 
with her husband in Assyria she adopted masculine apparel, 
and on returning to Paris she obtained permission to 
dress as 8 man for the rest of her life, and in this attire one 
meets her now in the street, at the theatre and at dinner. 

The young Queen Wilhelmina has made several Parisian 
acquisitions for her trousseau, among them a white watered 
silk tea-gown with ample folds of chiffon falling from the 
shoulder to the hem in front; a long, light coat of drap 
découpé, with full sleeves and a wide collar of sable; a pink 
peau de soie evening dress embroidered in silver and 
chenille which has already been five weeks in the hands of 
the brodeuse. 

About ten years ago a young Frenchman, an artist by 
instinct and training, began, through his genius as a gold- 
smith, to excite the interest of those who compose the élite 
of Paris, He worked at first under the patronage of 
Count Robert de Montesquiou, Prince Yturbide and other 
connoisseurs; he exhibited at the yearly salons, his work 
became known, and all Paris now take him their jewels to 
set. The list of his patronesses includes all the great 
names of more than one continent; and his influence on 
modern industrial art isjimmeasurable. 
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A graceful slightly flared seven-gored skirt, to be made 
with a short sweep or in round length, may have a band 
flounce around the bottom, if preferred an 


top may be either decid- 
ed or conventional. An 
inverted box-plait dis- 
poses of the fulness at 
the back. 

A blouse vest with 
Marie Antoinette dip 
girdle-belt and high 
stuck-collar pointed at 
each side of the back is 
a dressy adjunct to wear 
with the fashionable 
Eton or open- front 
jacket. 

The distinctive feature 
in a fancy dress sleeve, 
that is completed with a 
wristband, is a Venetian 
point that may be turned 
up from the puffed under- 
sleeve. 

The Claude Duval col- 
lar is characterized by 
three circular capes that 
may have straight or 
rounding corners and 
may be made with either 
a mnilitary or turn-down 
collar or a band collar. 
This collar would fitting- 
ly supplement a Jong 
circular cape or collar. 

An extra long slightly 
flared four-gored skirt— 
for tall ladies—has an 
inverted double box-plait 
at the back and is perfor- 
ated for shorter lengths; 
it may be made with the 
conventional or decided 
dip at the top and with 
& sweep or in round 
length. 

Noticeable, approved 
features of the newest 
skirts are the close adjust- 
ment about the hips and 
the graceful flare at the 
bottom, the latter being 
heightened by either a 
plain, tucked or plaited 
circular flounce. This 
style is exemplified in a 
five-gored skirt having a 
eraduated circular side- 
plaited flounce set on the 
side and back gores, the 
front-gore being shown 
in panel effect. The ma- 
terial may be cut away 
from beneath the flounce, 
and the dip at the top of 
the skirt may be either 


decided or conventional. 
length and has an inverted box-plait at the back. 

Empire effects characterize many fashionable gowns and 
wr In a new double-breasted, three-quarter length 


d the dip at the 
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FIGURE NO. 29 X.—EVENING OR DINNER GOWN. —The dress pattern is No. 


4701, price 1s. or 30 cents. 
(For Description see Page 38.) 


coat the back is in Empire style, and the 
loose sack fronts are turned back at the 
top in wide revers. The fancy sleeves and 
turn-down flare collar are other interest- 
ing features. 

A short coat in double-breasted style that 
may be worn either open or closed is com- 
pleted at the neck with a standing collar 
having pointed tab ends, and the sleeves are 
in bell shape at the wrists. Hip pockets with 
square laps lend a jaunty air to the mode. 


Shirt-waists in Russian style are extremely fashionable. 
The full-bloused front in a new mode of this type closes 
at the left side with buttons and button-holes. The whole 


smooth back is slightly 
bloused at the waist over 
the fitted belt, and the 
bishop sleeves are com- 
pleted with wristbands 
having pointed, overlap- 
ping ends. The stock is 
removable. 

Another shirt-waist or 
blouse of Russian design 
has the fulness in front 
secured in plaits at each 
side, which suggest a 
box-plait through which 
the closing is made with 
buttons and button-holes, 
the edge of the overlap- 
ping front being narrow- 
est at the bottom. The 
bishop sleeves are fin- 
ished with straight wrist- 
bands. A narrow shaped 
tie is a stylish addition. 

Elbow sleeves com- 
pleted with a fanciful 
turn-back cuff and a star 
bertha identify a fancy 
waist or bodice that may 
be worn with or without 
a guimpe. 

Waistcoats or vests are 
highly approved for wear 
with the smart Eton 
jacket or tailor suit. A 
new mode in double- 
breasted style is made 
without a collar. 

Fancifully outlined 
fronts that reveal a vest 
and close-fitting sleeves 
in fancy style at the bot- 
tom and finished with 
wristbands are the dis- 
tinctive features in a 
basque-waist admirably 
suited to  well-propor- 
tioned figures. The mode 
suggests combinations of 

fabrics and colors. 

The Shaker cloak or 
long wrap is both a pieas- 
ing and protective gar- 
ment for evening or fancy 
dress; it is also suited to 
sisterhood use. It is com- 
pleted with a short circu- 
lar cape-collar and hood 
and falls in straight folds 
tothe bottomofthe gown. 

A double-breasted mili- 
tary jacket closes at the 
left side with buttons 
and button-holes. Hip 


The mode is in short-sweep pockets and a band collar also distinguish the smart mode. 
. A five-gored skirt with an inverted box-plait at the back 
is characterized by a graduated box-plaited flounce, from 
beneath which the skirt may be cat away, 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, TINTS, ETC., SHOWN ON FIRST PAGE 
OF COVER AND PAGES 7 TO 26 INCLUSIVE. 


FIGURE ON FIRST COVER PAGE. top of the bertha holding it in place over the arms. 


The skirt inatches the bodice in material and is trimmed 
This comprises a Ladies’ basque-waist, skirt and cape. with a wreath of nasturtiums and a 

The waist pattern, which is No. 4643 and costs 9d. or 20  ruche of the chiffon. It is in five- 
cents, is in six sizes for ladies gored style, 
from thirty to forty inches, with an un- 
bust measure, and is illustrated derfolded 
again on page 41. The skirt box-plait at 
pattern, which is No. 4711 and the back,and 
costs 1s. or 20 cents, is in nine while the 
sizes for ladies from twenty to seams arenot 
thirty-six inches, waist meas- indicated in 
ure, and is again represented the figure 
on page 51. The cape pattern, they are 
which is No. 4710 and costs 1s. plainly  evi- 
or 25 cents, is in five sizes for dent in the small view shown here- 
ladies from thirty to forty-six with. The mode flares and is made 
inches, bust measure, and is 

shown differently developed on 
page 33. 

The long cape included in 
this toilette merits universal 
commendation. In its produc- 
tion French broadcloth in one 
of the pastel hues of lavender 
was utilized, with silk in a 
darker shade for lining and a 
ruffle and ruche of shaded chif- 
fon for garniture. The mode 
is of circular 
shaping and 
falls in graceful 
folds about the 
figure. A cir- 
cular flounce 
and coachman’s 
cape-collars are 
included in the 
pattern, but are 
here omitted, 
and the high 
flare collar is 
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faced with gath- N 
ered chiffon. \\ 
The long- 


shoulder effect 
is strongly em- 
phasized in the 
bodice, which 
is developed in 
nasturtium taf- 
feta combined 
with black vel- 
vet and lighter 
chiffon, and 
decorated with 
black velvet 
ribbon and nas- 
turtiums. A 
smooth bertha 
follows the 
upper edge of 
the waist and 
crosses the 
arms in **1830” 
style. The 
mide is in low, 
rounding out- 
line at the neck 
and has pouch- 
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LADIES’ TwoO-PIECE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A RUSSIAN 
BLOUSE JACKET TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTRE- 
Back SEAM, AND WITH BELL OR CAVALIER BULGARIAN 
SLEEVES, AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, SLIGHTLY FLARED 
AT THE SEAMS, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 
Back. (THE SKIRT TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR DE- 
CIDED DIP aT THE TOP, AND TO BE IN SHORT-SWEEP 

OR ROUND LENGTH WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR 

ing fronts oe Sieh. vincwees 

id 

ae aek ered (For Description see Page 39.) 

vest. A shaped 

belt in girdle effect at the back is a stylish adjunct, 

and the waist is sleeveless, an elastic run through the 





with a demi-train, which may be in-either of two lengths. 
In rose peau de soie_and écru lace, withya tuche of rose 
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chiffon, the cape will be very smart. Beige cloth, with a to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again shown on 
lining of pale-blue silk, will also be attractive. A hand- page 43. 


some gown might be of crépe de Chine having a design in Light silk, black velvet embroidered in gold, and chiffon 
pink embroidered on its surface. The bertha and belt could are united in this simple and attractive waist, artificial 
be of velvet in a shade of green con- flowers gracefully arranged being emploved for 
trasting well with the pink, and a garniture. The back has slight gathered ful- 




























ness at the bottom, and the front is full and 
pouches in the new way, the closing being made 
at the left side. The waist is characterized by 
bertha sections adjusted at the top of the front 
and back below a graceful drapery of chiffon 
arranged to fall over the arms in ‘* 1830” style, 
a similar drapery crossing the arm below. A 
fitted belt in faney outline follows the lower 


decoration of pink roses and green 
leaves would add to the effect. A gown 
of black dotted net over chiffon would 
be effective, and butter-colored lace 
appliqué might be employed for gar- 
niture. 
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Figures Nos. 1X anp 2 X.—ATTRAC= 
TIVE EVENING BODICKS. 


Fievre No. 1 X.—This shows a 
Ladies’ waist, and is illustrated on 
page 7. The pattern, which is No. 
4649 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and 
is again depicted on page 43. 

Among the numerous beautiful 
designs for evening waists shown 
every woman can find something 
snited to her especial type. At this 
figure a novel waist is represente:l 
made of light silk having the surface 
covered with pinhead dots in black 
and decorated 
with lace and 
wids and nar- 
row black vel- 
vet ribbon. A 
pointed bertha 
outlines the 
low, round 
neck, and the 
close-fitting el- 
bow sleeves are 
co:npleted with 
turn-back cuffs, 
The back has 
gathered  ful- 
ness at the bot- 
tom, and the 
full fronts close 
at the centre; a 
crush belt de- 
fines the lower 
edge, em phasiz- 
ing the dip. A 
separate guimpe 
having long 
bishop _ sleeves 
is included: in 
the pattern. 

A very hand- 
some waist 
might be repro- 
duced in em- 
broidered crépe 
de Chine—a 
new and beauti- 
ful material. 
The trimming 
may be fancy 
tinsel, appliqué, 
ribbon, ruch- 
ings, chiffon 
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LADIES’ DRESS: CONSISTING OF A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT IN 
SHORT SWEEP LENGTH, WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR 
DECIDED DIP AT THE ToP, AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT 
THE BACK, AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE THAT 
MAY BE OMITTED OR FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 
MAY BE CUT AWAY; AND A ROUND-NECKED WAIST, 
WITH BERTHA-JAQUETTE, TO BE MADE WITH FULI- 
LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES, AND WORN WITH OR WITH- 

OUT A GUIMPE HAVING BISHOP SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 39.) 


edge of the waist, which shows the popular dip. 
or embroidered Black-dotted tulle will be pleasing with pale- 
mousseline. blue chiffon and panne veivet, or dotted net 
Liberty panne and guipure Jace will combine well. Gray 
and all the new crépe de Chine and Honiton lace with gray 
silks and satins are adaptable to the mode, and many panne velvet will be stylish. Cameleon panne, satin Aion 
effective results may be obtained by liberal use of trimmings. and Liberty satin are also adaptable to the mode. 
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Figures Nos. 3X. ann 4X.— WINTER STREKFT TOILETTES. 
} 1.2This combines a 


FiaureE No. 2 X.—This represents a Ladies’ waist, and is 
iJlustrated on page 7. The pattern, which is No. 4687 and ; 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty Fievrr No, 3.X.—-Lapies’( Toi 
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Ladies’ coat and skirt, and is pictured on page 8. The 
coat pattern, which is number 4697 and costs ls. or 25 
cents, is in six sizes for ladies from thirty-two to forty-two 
inches, bust ineasure, and is illustrated again on page 86. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 4897 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

Black velyet—a material that is attract- 
ing a large share of feminine attention this 
season—was used in the production of this 
handsome coat, decoration being unreces- 
sary owing to the richness of the fabric. 
The body is tight-fitting and closes in 
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LaDigs’ YOKE HOUSE-DRESS OR WRAPPER. (TO BE MADE 
WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 40.) 


double-breasted style with enamelled buttons, 
and above the closing forms revers -that lap 
to the throat. A military turn-down collar 
gives neck completion, and the Directoire cape- 
collars add distinction to the mode. The side- 
skirts are circularly shaped and meet at the 
centre; they form coat-plaits with the back, 
which is in full length and shows an inverted 
box-plait. Large square laps suggesting pock- 
ets are included in the joining of the skirt 
and body portions, and the sleeves are closely 
adjusted. 

An inverted box-plait at the lower part of each seam at 
the front and sides distinguishes the seven-gored skirt, 
which is shown made of gray Venetian finished with stitch- 
means strappings. 

unter’s-green or rouge broadcloth will be effective in 
the development of the coat, and the skirt may be of any 


3 








suitable fabric. In tan cloth with satiny surface the coat 
will be stylish, and strappings gtitched in white may be 
used for the finish. A skirt of camel's-hair in one of the 
new shades of blue, with trimmings of gilt braid and but- 
tons, may be worn with it. The collar and 
revers of lace would be an elaborate finish. 





Fiaure No. 4 X.—Laprgs’ Tortetre. —- This 
unites a Ladies’ coat and skirt, and is illus- 
trated on page 8. The coat pattern, which 
is No. 4646 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is shown in 
another development on page 37. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4582 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The popularity of the three-quarter length 
coat has suggested many adaptations, and 
the stylish example here shown developed in 
biscuit-colured broadcloth, with silk of a 
contrasting color for the under-sleeves and 
rows of machine-stitching for the finish, 
is certain of immediate popularity. The 
Empire back has a short body that supports 
a circular skirt portion, the joining being 
hidden by a trimming band that is con- 
tinued across the sack fronts to suggest a 
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03 short body. The coat closes below large 


rounding revers 
with a button-hole 
and carved button, 
and a sectional col- 
lar that is deeply 
rolled gives neck 
completion. The 
sleeves are of the 
newest shaping; 
they are reversed 
to form turn-back 
cuffs and reveal 
full under-sleeves 
completed with 
wristbands. ; 

Oamel’s- hair zib- 
eline, with braid 
trimming, was used 
in the production 
of the skirt, which 
is a_ five- gored 
mode lengthened 
by a flare circular 
flounce and hav- 
ing an_ inverted 
box-plait at the 
back. The dip at 
the top may be 
conservative or 
more pronounced, 
and the skirt may 
be in short-sweep 
or round length as 
liked. 

Black cloth, 
with facings of 
mink or some 
fashionable fur, 
will develop the 
coat in a satisfac- 
tory manner, 
with white Liberty 
silk or satin for 
the under sleeves. 
Serge. cheviot, Ve- 
netian and broad- 
cloth are suited to the skirt, and any preferred trimming 


may be adopted. 
——_—__2_-______—. 
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Figures No3s.5X ann 6X.—TWO HANDSOME COATS. 
Fieurg No. 5 X.—This represents a Ladies’ coat, and is 


30 


pictured on page 9. The pattern, which is No. 4696 and 
costs ls. or 25 cents, is in,four sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust ineasure, and is again portrayed 
eee. 3+. 

he long coat or wrap is shown very decided favor this 
season, and one, at least, of these fash- 
ionable garments is considered essential 
to the well-being and comfort of every 
well-dressed woman. The coat shown at 


this figure developed in dark-blue velvet, 
with facings of fur, combines al! the at 
tractive features of the newest modes. 


It is semi-fitted, with the fronts rolled 
back in large revers that lap to the throat, 
and a deep, gored collar that may be 


“4633 
LADIES’ YOKE WRAPPER, TO BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR 
IN ROUND LENGTH. 


(For Description see Page 40.) 


worn standing or rolled is at the neck. 
The back is shaped with a centre seam, and 
the large sleeves widen perceptibly toward 
the bottom, where they are finished with 
turn-back cuffs. A lining of shaded helio- 
trope silk is added. 

For evening wear a handsome wrap might 
be reproduced in biscuit-colored broadcloth 
or bengaline, with facings of fur, or velvet 
richly embroidered in gold or silver tinsel. 
Rouge cloth having a satiny finish will be 
handsome and serviceable as well, with 
trimmings of black Astrukhan or chinchilla. <A lining of 
light-green brocaded silk or satin might be added. 





Fievre No. 6X.—This pictures a Ladies’ coat, and 
appears on page 9. The pattern, which is No. 4668 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladics from thirty 
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to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is also illustrated on 
page 35. 

Broadcloth in the new shade of red known as rouge was 
employed in developing the garment, with an embroidered 
design on the collar for garniture. The coat is in this 
instance worn open, and is semi-fitted in automo- 
bile style, and the back seams may terminate 
to form vents or be closed to the bottom. The 
mode entirely covers the dress, and the Duval 
cape-collar that ripples attractively is a distinctive 
feature of the mode. Patch pockets finished with 
flaps are applied to the fronts, ard the sleeves 
bell at the wrist and are turned back to form cuffs. 
The neck is finished with a military standing col- 
lar, on which is mounted a smooth portion that 
is in this instance worn standing, but may be 
omitted or turned down according to preference. 

Cloth, vicuna, melton, cheviot, serge and similar 
fabrics are utilized in reproducing the mode, and 
the collar and cuffs may be inlaid with stitched 
or plain velvet. A handsome driving coat in this 
style is made of light-tan cloth, with self-strap- 
pings stitched in white for completion. 


—_—> 


Figures Nos. 7X anv 8 X.—STREET TOILETTE 
AND EVENING CAPE. 


Fievre No. 7 X.—Lanpres’ Toitettre.—This com- 
bines g Ladies’ jacket 
and skirt, and is depicted 
on page 10. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 
4640 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is shown 
differently developed on 
page 39. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4717 
und costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, 
and is also pictured on 
page 50. 

Cloth in two shades 
of gray 18 seen in the 
production of the mode, 
with gilt braid, large gilt 
buttons and stitching for 
trimming. The skirt is a 
three-piece mode with an 
underfolded box-plait at 
the back and is smoothly 
fitted over the hips. The 
popular dip is introduc- 
ed, and the skirt may be 
in short sweep or round 
length and _ fashioned 
with or without a band 
flounce. 

The trimming, which 
is applied in military 
effect on the short jacket, 
gives a note of distinc- 
tion. The back and sides 
are snugly adjusted, 
while the double-breasted 
fronts close diagonally. 
A military band - collar 
with pointed ends is at 
the neck, and welts finish 
the pockets. The two- 
seam coat sleeves follow the arms closely. 

In army-blue cloth the jacket will be very stylish, and 
velvet strappings may be used to finish, A handsome 
jacket might be developed by the mode in fawn beaver 
cloth, with an inlay of green velvet on the collar and welts 
and on the sleeves in cuff effect? Zibeline, came)'s-hair. 
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and broadcloth, as well as cheviot, in all the new weaves, 
may be employed for the skirt, with strappings or pipings 
of black satin and rows of stitching for completion. 


Ficure No. 8 X.—Lapuks’ Cape.—This portrays a Ladies’ 
cape, and is shown on page 10. The pattern, 
which is No. 4710 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
five sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is differently illustrated on 
page 33. 

The long cape or wrap is so comfortable and 
withal stylish that no woman can afford to be 
without one for evening wear. For the mode 
shown biscuit-colored broadcloth was chosen, 
with appliqués of velvet in a somewhat darker 
shade for garniture. It is in automobile length, 
and Garrick or coachman’s cape-collars distinguish 
it. The cape is of circular shaping and has a 
circular flounce that ripples attractively and from 
beneath which the cape is cut away. The sec- 
tional flare collar rolls away from the throat, and 
a soft, fluffy touch is given by a scarf of chiffon 
caught in front with a fancy clasp. All the 
corners of the aoee are rounded, but may be 
square if preferred. 

French broadcloth in one :f the pastel hues of 
mauve, inode, pink or gray will be handsome for 
the cape, with decoration of lace appliqué or a 
design in braid. A smart cape was of pale-green 
cloth, with mink bands for trimming. Brocaded 
silk or satin, Liberty cloth, 
embossed velvet or plain , 
velvet may be employed in 
the reproduction of the 
mode. 
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Figures Nos. 9 X anp 10 X. 
—MODISH TAILOR 
EFFECTS. 


Fictre No. 9 X.— Lap1Es’ 
Costume.—This displays a 
Ladies’ costume, and is pic- 
tured on page 11. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 4680 and 
costs Is. or 30 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is shown 
again on page 27. 

The elaborately decorated 
as well as severely plain 
tailor suits are much in evi- 
dence this season. A cvus- 
tume combining all the new- 
est features is shown at this 
figure, reproduced in old- 
pink camel’s-hair vicuna as- 
sociated with silk and vel- 
vet in harmonizing hues 
and decorated with fancy 
braid and rows of stitch- 
ing. The seven-gored skirt 
is slightly flared at the lower 
part of the seams and has 
an inverted box-plait at the 
back. The shaping causes 
it to fit smoothly over the 
hips, and a circular band 
flounce is included in the 
pattern. 

The jacket is in the popu- 
lar Russian blouse style and 
has a -ra0oth back that may be made with or without a 
centre seain. The fronts pouch stylishly and may be worn 
open or closed to the throat or bust, and a standing mili- 
tary band-collar gives neck completion. <A shaped belt 
having crossed ends emphasizes the popular dip, and the 
sleeves are quite fanciful, being in Bulgarian style and 
having a smooth over-portion that bells at the bottom and 
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is slashed at the back. The over-sleeve is short to reveal a 
full under-sleeve arranged on the fitted lining and tinished 
with a wristband. 

Golden-brown cloth with stitched panne and silk ina 


_ lighter shade will combine harmoniously. Cheviot, pebble- 
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cloth, covert, Venetian, broadcloth and 
melton are some of the fabrics selected 
for tailor gowns. 


Figure No. 10 X.—Lapigs’ Torretre. 
—This unites a Ladies’ coat and skirt, 
and is represented on page 11. The 
coat pattern. which is No. 4671 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
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LADIES’ RUSSIAN WRAPPER OR BATH-ROBE. (TO BE 
MADE WITH BELL OR BISHOP SLEEVES, AND 
WORN WITH A GIRDLE OR BELT.) 


(For Description see Page 40.) 


bust measure, and is portrayed again on 
page 38. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
4634 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is also ‘shown 
on page 49. 

Hunter’s- green rough-surfaced cloth, 
ornamented with braid and velvet embroid- 
ered with tinsel, was used in the produc- 
tion of the mode, which has the advantage 
of absolute newness. The coat is closely adjusted at the 
back and sides and may be worn open, or closed in double- 
breasted style. A military band-collar is at the neck, and 
the closely fitting two-seain sleeves bell over the hand. 

A circular, side-plaited flounce set on the side and back- 
gores is a salient feature of the five-gored skirty which has 
an inverted box-plait atthe back, a ( )C JO) © 
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Mode broadcloth, with velvet in the same hue, will be Fieurs No. 12 X.—Lapms’ Torsetrre.—Thie combines a 
attractive. Bands of silk or satin may outline the flounce Ladies’ jacket and skirt, and is illustrated on page 12. The 
on the skirt. Royal-blue cheviot or camel’s-hair will repro- jacket pattern, which is No. 4708 and coste a4. or 20 cents, 
duce the design, and the finish may be severe. A land- is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to furty-four inches, 
some suit would be . bust measure, and is pictured on p 
of black broadcloth, . 88, The skirt pattern, which ia No. 4695 
with facings of cloth- | = ~ and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
of- gold, and trim- for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
mings of Persian lamb inches, waist measure, and is shown dif- 
or Astrakhan binding. ferently developed on page 54. 

A vest of fancy mixed goods gives a 
note of distinction to this toilette, which 
is shown made of cinnamon-brown and 
écru cheviot finished with stitching and 
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Figures Nos. 11X anp 
12 X -NEW TAILOR- 
MADE STYLES. 


Fieure No. 11 X.— 
Lavies’ TomLetre. — 
This embraces 4&4 
Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt, and is depicted 
on page 12. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 
4705 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, 
and is shown in a dif- 
ferent development on 
page 40. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 
4717 and costs Is. or 
25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is mm 
again seen on page 50. Ny a 

The tailor gown las 7 
if possible, gained 
prestige, and the well- 
dressed woman pro- 
vides herself with at 
least one of these use- 
ful affairs which do 
duty on such a variety 
of occasions. An Eton 
jacket distinguished 

y double sectional 
peplums and a smooth 
vest cut slightly low at 
the neck and closing at 
the centre forms a part 
of this attractive toi- 
lette. The fronts are 
rolled in revers, and 
a military band-collar 
with pointed ends is 
at the neck. Wrist- 
bands cunfine the ful- 
ness at the bottom of 
the stylish one-piece 
blouse sleeves. 

The skirt is in three- 
piece style and is 
shown at figure No. 
7 X, in which connec- 
tion it is fully de- 
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4632 
LADIES’ SHAKER CLOAK OR LONG WRAP. (DESIRABLE 
FOR EVENING, CHARACTER AND 
SISTERHOOD WEAR.) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 


decorated with braid and buttons. The 
skirt comprises seven gores and has an under 
box-plait at the back. The seams are shaped 
to dare toward the bottom, and a circular 
band flounce is a distinctive feature of the 
mode. 

The Louis XVI. jacket has a smooth vest 
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scribed. Venetian ai Rs | NE that closes at the centre and is topped by 
cloth in one of the ee! LE a military band-collar with rounded ends 
new blues was em- = ae yi thut flare stylishly. The fronts are in cut- 


away style and are rolled to form revers, 


ployed for the toi- —— 
and the back and sides are snugly adjusted, 


lette, with stitched 





bands of silk in a coat-plaits being formed below the side-back 
lighter shade anda seams. A high flare collar is at the neck, 
white cloth for the vest, which closes with yilt bullet and deep, turn-back cuffs finish the close-fitting two-seam 
buttons. sleeves. 

Nut-brown broadcloth will develop the mode in good In pebble suiting, with some contrasting color for the 


taste, with mixed brown and red material for the vest. vest, the toilette will be stylish as well as serviceable. 
The collar and wristbands may have rows of soutache braid Covert, light-weight melton, serge, cheviot, etc., are also 
arranged ia fancy or plain outline. appropriate. 
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Fieures Nos. 13 X anp 14X.—DRESSY AFTERNOON GOWNS. 


Fieure No. 18 X.—Lapies’ Tomerre.—This combines a 
Ladies’ basque-waist and skirt, and is depicted on page 13. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 4694 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for Jadies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is shown in a different development on 
page 42. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
4699 and costs Is. or 25 cents, ix in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inchés, waist measure, and is again pic- 
tured on page 52. 

Gold-and-black passementerie form the 
trimming on this pleasing gown, which is 
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LADIES’ CAPE, IN AUTOMOBILE LENGTH, HAVING GARRICK OR 
COACHMEN'’S CAPE-COLLARS AND A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, 
EMHeR OF WHICH MAY BE OMITTED. (TO BE MADE WITH 

SQUARE OR ROUND CORNERS.) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 


depicted in a combination of materials consist- 
ing of rich dark-purple velvet, black cloth and 
plain and tucked white Louvisine. The skirt is 
of graceful shaping, being cut in nine gores and 
having an underfolded box-plait at the back. 
The seams, which are hidden by the passe- 
menterie, are sprung toward the foot to give 


the flare approved by Fashion. 
A bolero, cut low at the neck, is an attract- 












ete 





combined with white silk showing a scroll design in gold 

braid. A band of velvet, also having a design in gold, 

could be used to outline the edges of the bolero and over- 

sleeves. Vicuna, camel’s-hair, Oxford cloth, broadcloth, 

etc., as well as lighter-weight dress materials, are used for 
toilettes of this 
type. 





Fieure No. 
14 X.—Lapzres’ 
Tomerre.—T his 
comprises a 
Ladies’ collar, 
basque-waist 
and skirt, and 
is pictured on 
page 13. The 
collar pattern, 
which is No. 
4666 and costs 
6d. or 15 cents, 
is in eight sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
four inches, 
bust measure, 
and is again 
illustrated. on 
page 46. The 
waist pattern, 
which is No. 
4690 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust 
measure, and is 
shown in a dif- 
ferent develop- 
ment on page 
42. The skirt 
pattern, which 
is No. 4677 and 
costs Is. or 25 
cents,isinseven 
sizes for ladies 
from twenty to 
thirty-two 
inches, waist 

measure, and is 

again portrayed 

on page 53. 

A toilette at 
once stylish and 
pleasing is here 
pictured made 
of dark - gray 
cloth, black vel- 
vet, plain light 
silk, and striped 
silk showing 
two shades of 
gray, with ap- 
pliqués of but- 
ter-colored lace 
for garniture. 
The waist has a 
scolloped fancy 
collar, the ends 
of which out- 
line a chemi- 
sette that is top- 


ped by a standing collar. It closes at the left side, and the 
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ive feature of the waist. It flares to reveal a full front 
front is gathered at the lower edge, where the mode dips 


that is topped by a smooth, round yoke closed on the left 


The sleeves are in Continental style, the 


shoulder. The collar is in standing style, and a deep crush becomingly. 
over-sleeve being completed with a turn-back cuff and 


girdle of the velvet encircles the waist and emphasizes the 


displaying a full puff under-portion that is completed with 


popular dip. The close-fitting sleeves bell at the lower 
a wristband and mounted on a close-fitting lining. <A 


edge and lay full puffed under-portions mounted on 
smooth 


and finished with wristbands. 


The toilette might be effectively reproduced in mode cloth 


shaped belt encircles the waist. 
A graduated, circular, box-plaited flounce gives an air of 
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distinction to the tive-gored skirt, which is made in short- 

sweep length. At the back the mode has an inverted box- 

plait, and the plaits in the flounce spread out gracefully 

toward the lower edge, producing the fare now so popular. 
The cape collar ripples attractively and 

gives the desired broad shoulder effect. It 


is known as the Claude Duval coliar and 
consists of three sections of graduated 
depth. A standing band finished with a 
turn-down portion is at the neck. 


A waist of green broadcloth, with trim- 
mings of gilt braid, will be natty, and 
the cape collar may be of the same fab- 
ric. Mode cashmere or vailing in some of 
the pastel tints will produce a stylish skirt 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED RUSSIAN LONG Coat. (TO 
BE MADE WITH A SLIGHT SWEEP OR IN 
RounpD LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 


for evening wear. The waist might be of silk, 
Liberty satin or some dainty wool fabric, 
with soft silk for the under-sleeves. 


Figures Nos. 15 X. ano 16 X.—OUTDOOR 
TOILETTES. 


Fiatre No. 15 X.—Lap1es’ Tortette.—This 
unites a Ladies’ basque-waist and skirt, and is 
illustrated on page 14. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 4688 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is shown again on page 41. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4675 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is also pictured on page 54. 















The lines of this graceful slightly flared skirt are unusually 
attractive. Over the hips the adjustment is close, and at 
the back is an inverted box-plait. The mode is seven- 
gored and is distinguished by a circular band flounce. 

The waist lias flaring fronts cut in tabs 
and outlining a smooth vest that closes at 
the centre. The back is perfectly plain, 
while the fronts as well as the vest are 
slightly gathered at the lower edge. A 
standing collar in two sections and a 
shaped belt complete the neck and lower 
edge respectively. The sleeves are uniquely 
designed, having full puff under-portions fin- 
ished with wristbands and close-fitting over- 
sleeves that are made fanciful by straps, 
which they are extended to form, the straps 
being turned back on the sleeve in this in- 
stance. In the development of the toilette 
mixed cheviot showing flecks of brown, 
red and white was united with white cloth. 
decoration being afforded by rows of stitcb- 
ing, wide and narrow gilt braid and gilt 
buttons in two sizes. 

A very effective combination would be 
gray homespun and white cloth, with self- 
strappings for the finish. Cheviot, camel’s- 
hair, broadcloth and all tailor cloths are 
adapted to the mode. 


Fiaurg No. 16 X.—Ssirt-Waist Tol- 
LETTE.—T his 
combines a 
Ladies’ shirt- 
waist and 
skirt, and is 
depicted on 
page 14. The © 
shirt-waist 
pattern, 
which is No. 
4650 and 
costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is 
in nine sizes 
for ladies 
from thirty 
to forty-six 
inches, bust 
measure,and 
is again pic- 
tured on 
page 44. The 
skirt pat- 

.tern, which 
is No. 4634 
and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, 
is in nine 
sizes for 
ladies from 
twenty to 
thirty-six 

ches, waist 
measure,and 
is again 
shown on 
page 49. 
Russian 
effects are 
extremely 
popular just 
now, and 
numerous 
new designs 
are shown. 
The shirt- 
waist illustrated at this figure will attain general popu- 
larity on account of its simplicity of construction as well 
as its good style. In the development light cloth was used, 
with rows of stitching in plain and fancy outline for com- 
pletion. The arrangement of the fulness in the fronts and 
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the fanciful closing edges relieve the mode of extreme 
severity. The back has slight fulness at the waist-line, 
and the sleeves are in bishop style gathered into wrist- 
bands. A standing collar headed by a band of black 
silk is at the neck, and further decoration is afforded by 
a tie of silk with crossed ends in front. A 
belt follows the lower edge of the waist and 
describes the new dip. 

Self-strappings and buttons ornament the 
five-gored skirt, which is made of black cloth. 
A full description is given at figure No. 10 X. 

Lustrous-finished Venetian in any of the 
new shades, such as rouge, swallow- blue, 
hunter’s-green, etc., may be used in the pro- 
duction of a toilette after the mode, and 
decoration of tinsel or plain braid may be added. 
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Figures Nos. 17X. anp 18X.—VISITING 
GOWNS, 


Ficure No. 17 X.—Lapies’ Tometrre.—This 
toilette comprises a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt, and is illustrated on page 15. The waist 
pattern, which is No. 4689 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and is shown | 
differently developed on page 42. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4675 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is again repre- 
sented on page 53. 

Black and white French 
broadcloth are used for this <7 ! 
sinart toilette, with appliqués : ie 
of black velvet and large . \ DN... 
fancy buttons for trimming. a. \ EAS 
The bodice, which is in the ex 
popular Russian style, clos- 
ing at the left side, has a \\\ 
smooth back and pouching \\\ 
fronts that are plaited at the \\ 
lower edge and shaped to | \\ 
accommodate a chemisette. | SS 
A standing collar is at the Ss 
neck, and the blouse-bishop 
sleeves are finished with 
wristbands. 

The seven-gured skirt is 
slightly tlared at the foot 
and has an underfolded box- 
plait at the back. It fits 
smoothly over the hips and 
may have the conservative 
or more pronounced dip at 
the top. A band flounce is 
also provided for in the pat- 
tern. A belt of the white 
cloth and closing in front 
with a handsome carved 
buckle encircles the waist. 

Beige cloth, with strap- 
pings of satin in the same 
shade stitched in white, will 
be effective. Voile, Vene- 
tian cloth, lady’s-cloth, etc., 
may be used for the mode, 
and the chemisette may be 
of silk or some contrasting 
goods. A modish toilette 
might be of leaf-green sat- 
in-finished cloth, with ap- 
pliqués of butter - colored 
lace for garniture; or poplin 
in pastel-blue associated with white cloth will be effective. 
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Figure No. 18 X.—Lapigs’ Sarrt-Warst ToiLtette.— 
This unites a Ladies’ shirt-waist and skirt, and is depicted 
on page 15. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 4619 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
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thirty to forty-two inches, bu@t measure. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4609 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is differently pictured on page 52. 

A strap closing characterizes the Russian shirt-waist 
forming a part of this attractive toilette, 
which is shown developed in gray cloth, 
with black soutache braid and gilt but- 
tons for the decorative finish. The waist 
blouses ail around over a fitted belt, and 
has a high stock with a pointed over-lap- 
ping end. The sleeves are in the popular 
one-seam bishop style and droop at- 
tractively at the bottom, where they 
are completed by pointed wristbands. 
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LADIES’ LONG COAT, SEMI-FITTED IN AUTOMOBILE STYLE 
AND HAVING THE BACK SEAMS LEFT OPEN IN VENTS 
OR CLOSED TO THE BOTTOM. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 

WITHOUT THE DUVAL CAPE-COLLAR. ) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 


The skirt flares modishly at the bottom 
and has an inverted box-plait at the back. 
A _ description is given at figure No. 
13 A. 

Venetian cloth in one of the new blues 
will be effective in the toilette, and gilt- 
and-black passementerie may be used to 
trim. Lady’s-cloth, poplin, whipcord, 
broadeloth, ete., are idrabvabls suited to 
the mode, and pipings of cord or velvet may 
be used totrim. If liked, strappings of cloth may cover the 
seams of the skirt. 
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Figures Nos. 19X axp 20X —FOR NEGLIGE WKAR. 
Figure No. 19 X.—Lapirs’ Yokr-Wraprer.—This repre- 
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sents a Ladies’ wrapper, an@ is illustrated on page 16. The 
pattern, which is No. 4688 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is shown in a different development on page 380. 

In no way is 2 woman’s taste more clearly indicated than 
in her selection of house gowns and wrappers. A mode at 
once becoming and graceful is here pictured in heliotrope 
vailing and white silk, with rows of black velvet baby rib- 
bon for garniture. The full fronts and full plaited back 
are topped by a smooth yoke in fancy outline, and a turn- 
down collar mounted on a standing portion gives neck 
completion. Belt sections 
with crossed ends confine 
the fulness of the fronts, and 
the mode, which is in sweep 
length, closes in front. A 
Yippling cap distinguishes 
the blouse sleeve, which is 
finished by 9 narrow wrist- 
band. 

A serviceable wrapper 
might be of dark red or blue 
flannel, with rows of sou- 
tache braid for trimming. 
Cashmere, Lansdowne and 
outing flannel will repro- 
duce the mode satisfactorily. 
Geranium-red crépe cloth, 
with black velvet for the 
yoke and Jace appliqué for 
garniture, will be effective. 








Figure No. 20 X.—Lap1gs’ \\\ \ 
Dressine-Sack AND PeErti- \\ 
coat-Sxirt.—This compris- MQ 
es a Ladies’ dressing-sack 7 
and petticogt-skirt, and is 4697 
portrayed on 
page 16. The 
sack pattern, 
which is No. 


4713 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, 
isin seven sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust 
measure, and is 
shown  differ- 
ently reproduc- 
ed on page 45. 
The petticoat- 
skirt pattern, 
which is No. 
4463 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes 
for ladies from . 
twenty to 
thirty-six inch- 
es, waist meas- 
ure. 

A Russian 
dressing-sack 
and a graceful 
petticoat - skirt 
are seen at this 
figure. Nile- 
green taffeta 
was used forthe 
skirt, with a 
flounce of the 
silk and ruches 
of the same ar- 
ranged in plain 
and fancy outline for garniture. The mode is in four- 
gored style, having a straight back-breadth gathered at the 
top. 

Grépon in a darker shade of green than that employed 
for the skirt is seen in the sack, with braid for decoration. 
The back and sides are snugly adjasted, while the fronts 
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are tucked at the shoulder and lap broadly, the closing 
being made at the left side in Russian style. Ribbon ties 


bowed at the centre draw the fronts in to the figure, and a 
crush stock of similar ribbon is worn over the standing 
collar. 


The sleeves bell over the hand and are finished in 
deep cuff effect with braid. 
_ Pale-blue French flannel 
will make a pretty sack, and 
fancy gilt braid may be used 
totrim. Ejider-down is also 
used, und the edges may be 
bound with ribbon. Moreen, 
sateen, brilliantine and such 
fabrics are used to make 
petticoat-skirts like this, and 
self-ruffles or ruffles of taf- 
feta are the most approved 

decoration. 
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Ficcres Nos. 21 X anp 22 X.— 
COMFORTABLE HOUSKE- 
GARMENTS. 


Fievure No. 21 X.—Lapres’ 
Batu—Rose. — This repre- 
sents a Ladies’ wrapper or 
bath-robe, and is shown on 
page 17. The pattern, which 
is No. 4707 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in five sizes for 
ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust 
measure, and is 
ee in a 

ifferent devel- 


opment on page 
81 


The thorough 
comfort sug- 
gested in every 
line of this 
lounging = gar- 
ment will make 
it a most desir- 
able possession. 
Pink eider- 
down, with fac- 
ings of quilted 
satin, was used 
in the develop- 
ment of the 
mode, which is 
in Russian style, 
closing at the 
left side with 
cord loops and 
olives. A stand- 
ing collar with 
lapped ends is 
at the neck, and 
the sleeves are 

. in bel. fashion. 
Patch pockets 
reversedtoform 
pointed laps are 
applied on the 
fronts, and a 
silk cord girdle 
defines the 
waist-line. 

A serviceable 
bath-robemight 
be of Turkish 

towelling. French flannel and woolen fabrics in general 

may be employed for development. Pale-blue eider-down 
will be dainty, and all the edges may be bound with satin 
ribbon in the same shade. 
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LaDies’ CLOSE-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED CoAT, 
WITH THE SIDE SKIRTS SEWED ON. (TO BE 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIRECTOIRE CaPE- 
COLLARS OR CUFFS, AND WITH THE SKIRT IN 
EITHER OF TwO LENGTHS, AND OVERLAPPED OR 

TO MEET OR BE SEPARATED IN FRONT.) 


(For Description see Page 42.) 





Fieure No. 22 X.—Lapizs’ Hovss—Dases.—This depicts a 
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Ladies’ house-dress or wrapper, and is illustrated on page 
17. The pattern, which is No. 4703 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and is shown in a different develop- 
ment on page 29. 

The association of figured wool goods, plain silk and 
fancy tucking appears to advantage in this dress, with rib- 
bon and lace sdeii for garniture. A plain yoke out- 
lined by a smooth bertha is the® distinguishing 
feature of the mode, which has a full back and 
full fronts that close at the centre. A standing 
collar, having a turn-over portion corresponding 
in outline with the bertha, is at the neck, and 
the sleeves are in full bishop style confined at 
the wrist by narrow bands. A ribbon belt bowed 
in front gives a finishing touch. 

Vailing, cashmere, Lansdowne, albatross and 
French flannel are suited to the design, and al] 
are to be had in 
beautiful color- 
ings. A dainty 
house-dress 
might be of 
rose-pink cash- 
mere, with 
white tucked 
silkforthe yoke 
and gilt and 
white braid for 
decoration. 


= > 





Fiecrrs Nos. 
BX. 24 X: anp 
25 X. —NEW 

EFFECTS 
WINTER 
WAISTS. 


IN 


Fiever No. 
98 X. — Lapigs’ 
Basqua—W alsr. 
—This repre- 
sents a Ladies’ 
Waist, and is 
pictured on 
page 18. The 

tern, which 
is No. 4648 and 
costa 9d. or 20 
cents, is in six 
sizes for ladies 





from thirty to 

oe Baap. LaDiEs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CoaT, IN THREE- 
dj - QUARTER LENGTH, WITH EMPIRE BACK AND 

and 18 again Sack Front. (TO BE MADE WITH OB WITHOUT 


A CENTRE-BACEK SEAM.) 


shown on page 
41 (For Description see Page 42.) 


The demand 
for separate 
bodices is as great as ever, and the number of attractive 
new designs shown is evidence of the fact that Fashion 
highly approves of them. In the production of the novel 
waist illustrated réséda-green siJk and velvet are favor- 
ably combined with embroidered chiffon, and garniture 
is afforded by narrow black velvet ribbon and tinsel 
embroidery. The short pouching fronts are apart to dis- 
play the vest front, the upper part of which is shown 
in guimpe outline, and a smooth round yoke carries out 
thie effect at the back. A circular bertha follows the top 
of the fronts and backs and crosses the sleeves, emphasizing 
this fashionable long-shouldered effect, and a standing col- 
lar encircled by a scarf of chiffon is at the neck. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, drooping prettily at the bottom, 
where they are confined by narrow cuffs, and a belt that 
is in girdle effect at the back and defines the dip in front 
gives a finishing tonch. The waist may be made with 
round or low neck and with plain sleeves or without 
sleeves. 

A stylish reproduction would be in Pompadonr silk with 
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all-over lace. Embroidered mousseline and flowered silk 
showing a trailing design in pink roses and green leaves, 
with gilt buttons and ribbon for garuiture, will be effective. 





Fieurr No. 24 X.—Lapies’ Tuckep Bopice.—This repre- 
sents a Ladies’ waist, and is shown on page 18. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 4625 and custs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six 
sizey for ladies from thirty to forty inches, bust measure. 

Figured-blue and plain white silk 
are associated in the mode, with vel- 
vet ribbon for garniture. he fronts, 
whieh are tucked to yoke depth, meet 
at the bust under velvet ribbon bows, 
and above and below they flare to 
reveal a vest that is gathered at the 
bottom and puffs out with the fronts. 
Tucks extending from neck to lower 
edge are seen in the back, and a high 
stock gives neck completion. The 
sleeves are tucked across the top and 
bell over the hand, and a shaped vel- 
vet belt is an attractive feature. 

Embroidered crépe de Chine, that 
may be procured in beautiful color- 
ings, will be handsome developed 
by the mode, and the vest may be 
of jewelled net or all-over lace. A 
very dressy waist might be of mode 
Liberty cloth, witi butter-colored 
lace over white 
satin for the 
vest, blue panne 
for the stock 
and belt, and 
bows of ribbon 
in the same hue 
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Frevure No. 
SY \ 25 X.— Laviss’ 
\ Russran Biovse 
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—This depicts 
a Ladies’ waist, 
and is shown on 
page 18. The 
pattern, which 
is No. 4631 and 
costs 9d. or 20 
cents,is in seven 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty tu 
forty-two inch- 
es, bust meas- 
ure, and js dif- 
ferently devel- 
oped on page 45. 

The extensive 
‘popu ¢ rity 
shown the Rus- 
sian modes has 
brought many 
new shirt-waist 
designs of that 
type to the fore. 
For the blouse 
seen at this 
figure beige 
French flannel was chosen in combination with white 
flannel, and gilt braid and buttons provide decoration. The 
wide right front laps over the narrow left front, and the 
closing is made in Russian style through a box-plait that is 
covered with the white flannel. The waist blouses all 
around over a shaped belt finishing the lower edge and 
defining the Marie Antoinette dip. A standing collar in 
points at the back gives neck completion, and the sleeves 
are in blouse-bishop style, tinished with wristbands. 

With trimmings of gilt braid and buttons, a waist of 
this description will be stylish developed in golden-brown 
flannel. In rés@da-green, royal-blue, or any of the new 
shades of red or green handsome results will be attained 
by trimming bands of Oriental embroidery or gilt braid. 
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Ficures Nos. 26X, 27 X anp 28X.—BODICE AND BLOUSE 
WalStS AND ETON JACKET. 2 


Fictre No. 26 X.—Lapres’ Bopice.—This represents a 
Ladies’ waist, and is depicted on page 19. The pattern, 
which is No. 4649 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-~BREASTED COAT OR JACK3T, TO BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED. 


(For Description see Page 43.) 


sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is shown in another development on page 43. 

A dainty waist for theatre or dressy wear is portrayed at 
this figure in heliotrope French broadcloth associated with 
darker velvet and tucked mauve silk, and decorated with 
gilt and black passementerie, metal pendants and satin rib- 
bon. A pointed bertha is a distinguishing feature of the 
mode, which is in low, round outline at the neck to dis- 
play s guimpe having long bishop sleeves, and a crush belt 
follows the lower edge. At figure Nu. 1 X a detailed de- 
scription is given. 

Pearl-gray silk, with appliqués of butter-colored lace, will 
be stylish. A handsome development for dinner or opera 
will be of white Liberty satin, with the girdle of 
black velvet and rows of black velvet baby ribbon for 
garniture. Vailing, albatross, Lansdowne and cash- 
mere are adaptable, with velvet ribbon for decoration. 





Fiaure No. 27 X.— Lapres’ Sarat—-Waist anp Eton 
JacKet.—This unites a Ladies’ shirt-waist and Eton 
jacket, and is depicted on page 19. The shirt-waist 
pattern, which is No. 4718 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
incheg, bust measure, and is again illustrated on 
page The jacket pattern, which is No. 4720 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again pic- 
tured on page 39. 

Decidedly smart and becoming is this natty Eton, 
which is produced in dark-green flannel, with rows of 
red velvet baby ribbon for trimming. The mode is 
designed for wear with shirt-waists, blouses, etc., and 
is individualized bv fancy square revers at the front. 

The close-fitting elbow sleeves are completed with 
turn-back cuffs, and the fronts are extended to form 
oints. 

Polka-dotted French flannel having a green ground 
with dots of red is used for the shirt-waist. The full 
fronts pouch becomingly and show a box-plait at the 
centre; and the sleeves are in bishop style completed 
with wristbands. A turn-down linen collar gives 
neck completion, and a fitted belt defines the popular dip. 

Polka-dot flannels are shown in such endless varicty of 
colors that it is an easy matter to be suited. A jacket of 
this type in purple flannel embroidered in white dots will 
be charming, with trimming bands ‘of white flannel 
stitched in purple. Cloth or silk is also adapted to the 
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mode and velvet or satin bands may be used to trim. 
Silk, as well as the many soft woolen fabrics especially in- 
tended for shirt-waists, are recommended for the blouse, 
and braid or lace appliqué may be used for garniture. 





Fieure No. 28 X.—Laptrs’ Brovse.—This depicts a 
Ladies’ shirt- waist or 
blouse, and is shown on 
page 19. The pattern, 
which is No. 4706 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and 
is pictured differently on 
page 45. 

Mode satin-faced cloth 
and velvet in a slightly 
darker shade covered 
with rows of stitching 
are united in this blouse, 
which is given character 
by a round front-yoke. 
The full fronts pouch 
becomingly, and the clos- 
ing is made at the left 
side. The back is smooth 
across the shoulders, but 
has slight fulness at the 
waist-line, and a standing 
collar gives neck com- 

letion. The sleeves ure 
in blouse style and are 
finished with wristbands, 
and a belt of the stitched velvet encircles the waist. Vel- 
vet ribbon and metal ornaments provide ornamentation. 

Green satin-faced cloth and velvet, with gilt braid and 
buttons for trimming, will be effective developed by the 
mode. Rouge cloth, with voke of the same showing velvet 
appliqué outlined with gilt braid, will make a dressy waist. 
French flannel, as well as silk in all the new shades, is 
adaptable, and lace appliqué may be used for decoration. 
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Figure No. 29 X.—EVENING OR DINNER GOWN. 


Figurr No. 29 X.—This shows a Ladies’ dresa, and is 





LaDIgs’ LOUIS XVI. JACKET, WITH VEST. 
(For Description see Page 43.) 


pictured on page 26. The pattern, which is No. 4701 and 
costs 1s. or 30 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is differently de- 
veloped on page 28. . 
Simplicity is the keynote of this evening gown, which 
is produced in white silk mousseline, with lace edging, 


FASHIONS FOR 


appliqués of butter-colored Jace and a deep accordion-plait- 
ing of the material for trimming. The skirt is shaped 
with seven gores and has an inverted box-plait at the back. 
It fures in the fashionable way at the foot, where a deep, 
graduated circular flounce concealed by an accordion- 
plaiting, is applied, the skirt being cut away from beneath. 

The waist is in low, rounding outline 
at the neck and has fulness at the Jower 
edge both at the back, and at the front 
where it describes the approved dip. 
A bertha-jaquette is a novel feature of 
the mode, and the sleeves are short, the 
material being tucked for them and for 
the jaqaette. A pretty neck finish is 
given by u drapery of the mousseline 
decorated with a tow on the left 
shoulder, and the waist is closed at the 
back. A belt of tinsel braid, tuck-shirred 
at the back and closing in front, gives 
a becoming note of color. In the pat- 
tern provision is made for long sleeves, 
and also for a short guimpe having long 
bishop sleeves to be worn when a high- 
necked gown is desired. 

Mauve vailing, with jewelled velvet 
for the jaquette, will reproduce the 
gown handsomely. Crépe de Chine, 
albatross, Lansdowne, cashmere and all 
the soft woolen fabrics that are to be had in such beauti- 
fal tints for evening wear are well suited to the design. 
A rich and becoming development inight be of black net 
over white taffeta, with black panne embroidered in tinsel 
for the jaquette and black velvet ribbon and appliqués of 
lace for garniture. 


4720 
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No. 4680.— LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME. 


This costume is: represented on page 27, and also at 
figure No. 9X. A Russian blouse jacket and seven-gored 
skirt are included in the extremely stylish mode, which is 
shown developed in black cloth and white panne velvet, 
with black taffeta for the wristbands and for lining. The 
jacket has fushiorable blousing fronts, which may be rolled 

ck in stylish revers, or lapped to the throat and closed 
in double-breasted fashion. <A military band-collar gives 
completion to the neck, and the back of the jacket fits 
perfectly smooth and may be made with or without a centre 
seam. The sleeves are in Bulgarian style, with over-sleeves 
that bell at the bottom, where they are in fanciful outline 





LaDizes’ DOUBLE-BREASTED MILITARY JACKET, WITH SAND COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 43.) 


and may be reversed to form caffs in Cavalier fashion, 
if liked. The over-sleeves are short enough to disclose 
fall under-sleeves mounted on close-fitted linings and 
fished with wristbands. A shaped belt defines the popu- 
lar Marie Antoinette dip and is crossed in front. 
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The skirt, which may be in short sweep or round length. 
is a graceful seven-gored style, slightly flared at the lower 
art of the seams, and is characterized by a circular band 
ounce, the use of which, however, is optional. At the 
back the fulness is disposed of in an inverted box-plait, and 
the dip may be conventional or decided, as liked. At the 
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LaDigs’ SHORT ETON JACKET, TO BE MADE WITH FANCY SQUARE OR 


SHAWL REVERS. (FOR WEAR WITH SHIRT-WAISTS, ETC.) 
(For Description see Page 44.) 


rower edge the skirt measures about three yards and three- 
fourths in the medium sizes, and the flounce about four 
yards. 

Royal-blue cheviot will handsomely develop the mode, 
and narrow black silk and gilt soutache braid will effec- 
tively trim it. Broadcloth, vicuna, lady’s-cloth, Venetian, 
pebble suiting, etc., will reproduce the design with grati- 
fying results. 

We have pattern No. 4680 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
costume with the flounce for a lady of medium size, re- 
quires five yards and one fourth of goods fifty-four inches 
wide; without the flounce,.four yards and one-half in the 
same width. In each case five-eighths of a yard of panne 
velvet twenty inches wide is needed fur the ander-sleeves, 
and three yards and three-fourths of silk in the same 
width for the wristbands, facings, sleeve-linings and to 
line the jacket. Price of pattern, 1s. or 30 cents. 


—_—_—_——_ > —--—— 
No. 4701.—LADIES’ DRKSs. 


This dress is illustrated on page 28, and also at figure 
No. 29 X. Pale-blue Liberty silk muslin embroidered with 
silk polka-dots, and silk inuslin, tucked, were chosen for 
the development or this charming evening mode, which 
exhibits a seven-gored skirt, a fancy waist and a short 
guimpe. The skirt is in short sweep length and is smoothly 
adjusted about the hips and has an applied graduated circu- 
lar tlounce concealed by narrow ruffles. The skirt may 
be cut away from beneath the flounce, and the fulness 
at the back is disposed of in an inverted box-plait. The 
mode, which may have the conventional or decided dip 
at the top, measures about three yards and one-half around 
the bottom in the medium sizes, and the flounce about four 
yards and one-half. The use of the flounce is optional. 

A lining fitted with single bust darts and the regulation 
gores and having plaited fulness at the lower edge in front 
between the darts, so as to hold out the full front in cor- 
rect fashion, furnishes the foundation for the waist, which 
is in low rounding outline at the neck. The front has 
its fulness drawn down in plaits at the bottom, and the 
backs also have slight fulness at the lower edge at each 
side of the closing. A pretty draped bertha of the plain 
muslin daintily finishes the low, round neck, and a decid- 
edly novel feature of the mode is the jaunty bertha-ja- 
quette, which follows the outline of the low neck and 
closes like the waist. The sleeves are of the close-fitting 
two-seam variety, shaped to bell over the hand, but may 
be made short, if liked. A modish accessory is a ribbon 
sash which is tuck-shirred at the back and knotted in 
front, where it emphasizes the dip’ and from which point 
long streamers hang. Lace edging and insertion and a 
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bow of the plain muslin provide dainty garniture for 
the gown. . 

The guimpe is developed from all-over lace and closes 
like the waist. It fits closely and has a standiny collar and 
full bishop sleeves finished with narrow bands. 
The use of the guimpe is entirely a matter of 
preference. 

With the mode reproduced in embroidered crépe 
de Chine showing pale pink and green flowers 
scattered over a white ground, charming results 
may be secured by panlonne pink inousseline de 
soie for the drapery and jaquette and tucked 
chiffon for the guimpe. A corsage bow and a 
sash of pastel-pink panne may be added. Lon- 
isine, silk muslin, crépe, vailing, albatross, ete., 
are dainty fabrics from which excellent results 
may be had. 

We have pattern No. 4701 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure. To make the dress for a lady of medium 
size, requires eight yards and one-half of dotted 
liberty silk muslin thirty inches wide (not includ- 
ing ruffles to trim), with a yard and three-fourths 
of plain Liberty silk muslin in the same width for 
the drapery, sleeves and bertha-jaquette, three 
yards and five-eighths of material thirty inches 
wide extra for rufflestwo and one-half inches 
deep to trim, and two yards and an eighth of rib- 
bon four and one-fourth inches wide for the belt 
with ends; the guimpe will require two yards and 
one-half of goods eighteen inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 80 cents. 





No. 4703.—LADIES'’ YOKE HOUSK-DRESS OR WR&PPER. 


This wrapper is illustrated on page 29, os also at figure 

o. 22X. There is no 
garment more thoroughly 
appreciated tham one 
whose style makes it both 
serviceable and becom- 
ing, and the combined 
attractions of the mode 
shown developed in 
vieux-ruse cashmere as- 
sociated with black vel- 
vet will find universal 
favor. The adjustment is 
secured by under-arm 
gores and a centre-back 
seam, and a closely fitted 
body-lining gives tho 
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e 
LADIES’ BOLERO JACKET, TO HAVE THE BACK IN V OUTLINE AT THE TOP 
AND BOTTOM OR HIGH AT THE NECK AND STRAIGHT ACROSS AT THE 
BOTTOM, AND TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT ELBOW SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 44.) 


necessary support. The fronts and backs have gathered 
fulness at the centre and depend from a smooth pointed 
yoke that is outlined by a fanciful bertha of circular 
shaping; and the ycke is topped by a standing collar hav- 


' style, finished with pointed wristbands. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ing a turn-over portion corresponding in effect with the 
bertha. The one-seam bluuge-bishop sleeves are tnished 
with wristbands, and a velvet ribbon encircles the waist 
and is bowed over the closing of the dress, which may 





LaDIEgs’ ETON JACKET, WITH VEST. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT PEPLUMS.) 


(For Description see Page 44.) 


be in sweep or round length. Narrow black braid adds 
to the attractiveness of the mode. 

Cherry-red vailing, combined with cream all-over lace 
for the yoke and black velvet for the bertha and other ac- 
cessories. will make a handsome dress. Albatross, India 
silk, lady’s-cloth, Henrietta, etc., are also appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 4703 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
wrapper for a lady ot medium size, requires seven vards of 
material forty-four inches wide, with half a yard of velvet 
for the yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


———-—<———____—— 
No. 4633.—LADIES’ YOKE-WRAPPER. 


This serviceable and attractive wrapper, illustrated on 
page 30, and also at figure No. 19 X, is shown developed in 

ile-green cashmere, with fancy braid for the garniture. 
It is mounted on a fitted body-lining and has a smooth 
fanciful yoke from which depend full gathered fronts, and a 
plaited back crossed at the waist-line by a short strap, and 
belt straps may draw the fronts in to the figure, if liked. 
Either a military turn-down or band collar may finish the 
neck, and the sleeves are in the fashionable blouse bishop 
Sleeve caps of 
circular shape add a pretty touch to the wrapper, which 
may be fashioned with a sweep or in round length. 

Rouge cashmere would effect a pleasing result in the 
mode, and a yoke of contrasting color could Le em ployed. 
India silk, Henrietta, vailing, albatross, French flannel, 
outing flannel, etc., are suggested for development. 

We have pattern No. 4633 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust messure. To make the 
wrapper for a lady of medium size, requires six yards and 
a half of goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 








o> 
No. 4707.—LADIEs’ RUSSIAN WRAPPER OR BATH-ROBE. 


Comfort and service are combined in this wrapper, which 
is illustrated on page 31, and also at figure No. 21 X. 
Pale-blue eider-down was chosen for the mode, which is 
in Russian style and may be utilized for a wrapper or bath- 
robe. The adjustinent is secured by means of under- 
arm darts, side seams and a seam at the centre of the back. 
The fronts lap broadly and are in comfortably loose double- 
breasted style; they may be closed to the throat or be 
rolled back in revers, as preferred, and a band collar 
with pointed ends gives becoming neck completion. The 
closing of the garment is effected with cord loops and olive 
buttons, and variety is offered in the sleeves, which may 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1901. 


be in either one-seam bell style, flaring gracefully at the 
wrist or of the bishup order, finished with pointed wrist- 
bands. A cord girdle or a shaped belt passed through 
straps holds the wrapper in to the figure, and large pockets 
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LaDIgzs' BasQuE-WAIST OR BODICE. 
. (For Description see Page 45.) 


reversed to form laps are applied low down on the fronts. 

Striped French flannel or polka-dotted goods will pro- 
duce a satisfactory result, and the design is also adaptable 
to lady’s-cloth, outing flannel, cashmere, etc. 

We have pattern No. 4707 in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady. of me- 
dium size, the bath-robe requires eight yards and one-fourth 
of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4632.—LADIES’ SHAKER CLOAK OR LONG WRAP. 


This long cloak, which is desirable for evening and fancy 
dress or inasquerades, as well as for sisterhood wear, is 
pictared on page 32, and combines comfort and protec- 
tion. In the present instance Jady’s-cloth in a demure 
dove-gray tint was employed, and the garment has a full 
portion whica envelops the figure and is plaited to a circular 
yoke. A short circular cape conceals the yoke and add& 
to the attractiveness of the mode, which fastens in front 
and has a quaint hood that is full at the neck and may be 
worn over the head, if liked. The hood is lined with silk. 





The cloak may be constructed in any of the pastel shades | 


for evening wear, or if desired for more serviceable pur- 
poses, a development in vivid-red broadcloth would be 
charming, white silk for lining affording a contrast. 

We have pattern No. 4632 in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cloak 
for a lady of medium size, requires four yards and three- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide, with a yard and 
three-fourths of silk twenty inches wide to line the hood 
and cape. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


ee 


No. 4710.—LADIES' CAPE. 


Garrick or coachman’s cape-collars and a circular flounce, 
the use of either being optional, distinguish this cap2, which 
is pictured on page 33, at figure No. 8 X and also at figure 
on first cover page. For the development rouge lady’s-cloth 
was chosen, with fur for decoration. The mode, which is 
in autumobile length, is of circular sbapiny, rippling grace- 
fully about the figure; and smooth adjustment at the top 
is secured by shoulder darts. The Garrick cape-collars, 
which comprise four graduated sections, add character 
to the design, and a sectional Medici flare collar is at the 
neck. The flounce is applied about the bottom of the 
cape and may be made with square or rounded corners 
to match the collars; when it is used the cape is cut away 
from beneath. In the medium sizes the flounce has a 
sweep of aboot four yards and three-fourths at the bottom. 


At 


Pastel-gray broadcloth will achieve elegant results devel- 
oped by the mode. Taffeta, velvet, satin, brocade, French 
flannel, etc., may also be employed. 

We have pattern No. 4710 in five sizes, for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches inches, bust measure. To make 
the cape, with the flounce, for a lady of medium size, 
requires five yards and three-eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide; without the flounce the cape will need 
four yards and one-half of material in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. | 


—_—-—_@———__—_ 


No. 4696.—LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED RUSSIAN LONG 
COAT. 


This handsome long coat, illustrated on page 34, and also 
at figure No. 5X, is in Russian style and is shown de- 
veloped in black velvet associated with gray fox. The 
adjustment, which is half close, is accomplished by a cen- 
tre-back seam and under-arm gores, and the fronts are 
in loose, double-breasted style and roll back in shapely 
revers that lap to the throat. A single large button and 
button-hole effect the closing below the revers, and char- 
acter is given the design by a sectional Medici collar, which 
may be worn turned down all round or standing and 
slightly rolled. The one-seam bell sleeves flare fashionably 
at the wrist, where they are finished with turn-back cuffs. 
The mode ripples becomingiy at the lower edge and may 
be made with a slight sweep or in round length. 

Tan broadcloth relieved with stone marten will afford a 
modish reproduction; kersey, melton, etc., are also appro- 
priate for development with appliqué for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4696 in four sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
coat for a lady of medium size, requires ten yards of ma- 
terial thirty inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 25 cents. 










No. 4668.— LADIES’ 
LONG COAT. 


This long coat, | 
which is illustrated 
on page 35, and also 
at figure No. 6 X, is 





LaDigs’ BasQUE-WAIST OR BODICE, WITH LONG-SHOULDERED GUIMPE 
EFFECT: CLOSED AT THE BACK, AND TO BE MADE WITH HiGu, ROUND 
OR Low NECK, 4ND WITH PLAIN OR BISHOP SLEEVES, OR WITHOUT 

SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 45.) 


distinguished by a Duval cape-collar, and for the present 
development tan cloth was chosen. The mode is semi- 
fitted in automobile style with side-back gores, the back 
seams being left open to,form vents, but, if preferred, they 
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may be closed to the bottouw. The fronts lap to the throut 
in double-breasted style amd close at the left side. The 


cape collar, which is in three graduated sections, ripples — 


attractively and may have square or rvand lower corners. 
Stylish neck completion is afforded by either a military 
turn-down or band collar. The two-seam sleeves are in 
bell style and are reversed at the bottom to form cuffs, 
and capacious patch pockets finished with flaps, the use of 
which, however, is optional, are applied low down on 
the fronts. 

Army-blue broadcloth, with the cape collars lined with 
red and bands and facings of red, machine-stitched, would 
produce a most stylish coat and one in strict adherence to 
the fashion for military suggestions. Kersey, melton, ve- 
lours, etc., are appropriate for development. 

We have pattern No. 4668 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the coat for a lady of 
medium size, requires five yards and 
three-fourths of goods fifty - four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 


25 cents. 
-_ > - 


No. 4697.—LADIEs’ CLOSE-FITTING 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. 


An innovation in dressy top-gar- 
ments is shown in this coat, which 
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LaDIESs’ BasQuE-WalsT OR BODICE, CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE. 
BE MADE WITH CONTINENTAL OR PLAIN SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 435.) 


(To 





LADIES’ RUSSIAN BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE, CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE. 
(For Description see Page 46.) 


is represented on page 36, and also at figure No. 3X. 
Black broadcloth and gold-colored cloth covered with lace 


THE DELINEATOR. 


appliqué were chosen for the development of the mode, 
which is in close-fitting style, the fronts and sides extend- 





LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE, WITH BOLERO. 
(For Description see Page 46.) 


ing a trifle below the waist-line, and lengthened to be 
of even depth with the back by sewed-on side-skirts. 
The fronts are widened by joined-on laps, and the clos- 
ing is made in double-breasted fashion below revers 
which the laps are turned back to form. The side-skirts 
form coat-pluits with the back, and en underfolded box- 
Pe appears below the waist-line of the centre-hack seam. 

he front edges of the side-skirts may lap like the fronts, 
or they may meet or separate. as liked. Directoire cape- 
collars and cuffs give additional character to the mode, 
which is intensified by the introduction of pocket-laps of 
exaggerated and fashionable size. The sleeves are of the 
close-fitting two-seam style, and the neck may be completed 
with a turn-down military or standing collar. The skirt 
may be in either of two lengths, and the use of the cuffs 
and cape collars is purely a matter of choice. 

Prune-colored Venetian cloth associated with white silk 
appliqué wrought with gilt will furnish an exceedingly 
handsome garment. Velours, kersey, melton, velvet, etc., 
ota fabrics for the development. 

" We have pattern No. 4697 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make 
the coat for a lady of medium size, requires three and one- 
half yards of goods fifty-four inches wide. with five-eighths 
of a yard of contrasting material fifty-four inches wide for 
the cuffs, turn-down portion of the collar and for facing 
the revers. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


No. 4646.—LADIES' DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. 


This coat, illustrated on page 37, and also at figure N i 
4 X, is a mode that accords with the season’s styles and 
one that is distinctive because of its Empire back. The 
mode, which is shown in red broadcloth harmoniously asso- 
ciated with gold-colored Liberty satin and black satin, 
has a short smooth body back which curves upward at 
the centre and supports the circular lower portion that 
falls in flutes, and may be made with or without a centre 
seam. The fronts, which are of the sack order, are turned 
back to form round-cornered revers that lap to the throat, 
and a sectional flare collar that rolls stylishly supplies neck 
completion. Shaped bands simulate a short body in front 
and heighten the Empire effect at the back, and the sleeves 
are very fanciful and give tone to the design. . The over- 
sleeves bell stylishly at the bottom and may he cut off 
or turned back to form cuffs. The short, full under-sleeves 
are arrapged upon close-fitting linings and completed with 
pointed wristbands. The fronts lap in double-breasted 
fashion, and the closing is effected with a single large 
button and button-hole. 

A gratifying reproduction may be in black velvet, with 
cuffs, revers facings and collar/lining of, white panne effeo- 
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tively stitched in black. A single carved gilt button may may be achieved by an association of black panne velvet, 
be employed for securing the fronts. The mode is adapta- and black and gold cloth decorated with gold braid. 

: We have pattern No. 4708 in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure. To make the jacket for a lady of 
medium size, requires a yard and one-half of 
goods fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of 
a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the vest and 
outside of standing collar, and a yard and an 
eighth of velvet in the same width for the in- 
sidw of both collars and for facing the revers. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——_ -> 


No. 4640.—LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED MILI- 
TARY JACKET. 


This jacket, illustrated on page 89 and also at 
figure No. 
7 X,isin mil- 
Lapras’ EVENING WAIST OR BODICE, CLOSED aT THE LEFT SIDE. (TO BE MADE itary effect. 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA SECTIONS.) and is shown 


developed in 
(For Description see Page 47.) 
P . tan cloth, the 


necessary 
ble to velours, broadcloth, Astrakhan, melton, korsey, etc. decoration being sup- 
We have pattern No. 4646 in seven sizes for ladies from plied by bands of 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the velvet and gold braid. 
coat fora lady of medium size, requires three yards and The back and _ sides 
three-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide, with 
eight yards of light Liberty eitin twenty inches wide 
for the wristbands, sleeve lir ings and inside of collar, 
for covering the cuffs and rc vers and for lining the 
coat, and five-eighths of a yard of dark satin in the 
same width for the under-sleeves. Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 








—_—— - > -— -——_—- 
No. 4671.—LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT 
OR JACKET. 


This coat, illustrated on page 38 and also at figure 
No. 10 X, is pictured made of mode cloth orna- 
mented with passementerie. It follows an approved 
cut, and a lining of black satin affords pleasing con- 
trast. The back and sides are closely adjusted, the 
centre sean being discontinued to form avent. Tue 
semi-fitted fronts are shaped with darts, and have 
pockets inserted low down, covered with laps. They 
close to the throat in double-breasted style, but may 
be worn open, if liked. A military band-collar hav- 
ing pointed lapped ends affords stylish completion, 
and the close-fitting sleeves bell over the hand. LADIES’ WAIST OR BODIOK, TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT THE GUIMPE. 

For serviceable and dressy wear as well the mode (For Description see Page 47.) 
is desirable and may be developed in velvet or cheviot. 

We have pattern No. 4671 in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For 
a lady of medium size, the coat requires a yard and 
one-half of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





————__ 


No. 4708.—LaDIES' LOUIS XVI. JACKRT. 


This handsome jacket, shown on page 88 and also 
at figure No. 12 X, is in Louis XVI. style, and for 
the development cloth in a deep shade of blue was 
selected in combination with darker velvet and 
white silk brocade. The jacket is in close-fitting 
style, with the centre-back seam discontinued to form S 
a vent and the side-back seams terminating at the top aS 
of coat-laps. The dart-fitted fronts are of the cutawa \ 
shaping, rounding becomingly and are turned bac 
in stylish revers; they frame a plain vest that is 3 . Ate s 
notched below the closing and topped by a military e : Cea, Rad 
band-collar, with rounded ends turned back. A sec- 1, ore» samr-Waler on BLOUSE, WITH BISHOP SLEEVES. (TO BE MADE WITH 
tional Medio flare collar rises above the band collar OR WITHOUT THE Frrrep LINING oR BUST-STAY.) 
and is a distinguishing feature of the mode. The For Descrivii Page 48.) 
sleeves are of the two-seam coat order and are finished iP meer Deon eee oee 
with flare turn-back cuffs. Enamelled buttons, silk : 
braid and cord decorate the jacket in a stylish manner. are close fitting, and the fronts lap broadly and are closed 
Developed in hunter’s-green broadcloth. an eleganteffect atthe eft side. The sleeves are in conventional coat style, 
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and a distinctive military band-collar, that has pointed 
lapped ends, completes the neck. Inserted side pockets and 
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LaDres’ RUSSIAN SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE Fitrep LINING OR Bost-STAY. 


(For Description see Page 48.) 


a left breast pocket, finished with welts, add a trim tailor 
effect to the mode. 

Hunter’s-green broadcloth, combined with black panne 
bands and gilt braid, will achieve stylish results reproduced 
in this design. Cheviot, serge, melton, velours, kersey, 
etc., are suitable for the inode. . 

We have pattern No. 4640 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket requiresa yard and three-eightbs 
of goods fifty-four inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard 
of velvet twenty inches wide (cut bias) for bands to trim. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_—__  —_— 
No. 4720.—LADIES’ SHORT ETON JACKET. 


The popularity of the Eton jacket is well attested, and 
the one exhibited on page 89 and also at figure No. 27 X, 
is a smart mode for wear with shirt-waists, etc. Ger- 
anium-red flannel was chosen for the making, with bands 
of black taffeta, machine-stitched, for decoration. The 
mode is collarless and fits the figure closely and is quite 
short; it describes sharp points at the lower corners in 
front and is in straight oufline at the back, although, if 
preferred, it may be curved upward at the centre. Revers 
in fancy, square style are joined to the open fronts, giving 
the effect of a collar, but they may be dispensed with and 
revers of shaw] shaping substituted. The sleeves are in 
close-fitting elbow length, with turn-back cuffs that flare 
stylishly. 

An effective construction would be in black broadcloth 
richly embellished with black silk appliqué over cloth-of- 
gold. Dressy adjuncts of this kind are a recent feature 
for especial wear with waists for street or house, and 
velvet, panne, silk, Venetian cloth, plaid goods, etc., will 
give satisfactory results. 

We have pattern No. 4720 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, requires ¢ yard and seven- 
eighths of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with half a 
yard of silk twenty inches wide for bands one and one- 
fourth iach wide to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_2—_—____—_—. 
No. 4702 —LADIES'’ BOLERO JACKET. 


This jacket is illustrated on page 40. The bolero con- 
tinues to be a stylish adjunct, and because of its success in 
transforming the appearance of old waists will always find 
favor. The mode is closely adjusted and is shown in two 
developments—in velvet, with an edge finish of lace appli- 
qué; and in all-over Renaissance lace. The back 1.ay be 
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high-necked or in V oatline and straight across or curved 
up prettily at the lower edge, as preferred. The fronts are 
becomingly rounded, and graceful two-seam 
elbow sleeves finished with turn-back cuffs 
may be added or not. 

A dressy accessory would be a reprodvc- 
tion in Venise or Russian all-over lace, 
worn over white silk or satin waists or over 
delicately colored ones. The mode may be 
developed in panne, silk, etc., or it may be 
of the same material as the gown with avy 
preferred decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4702 in cight sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. To make the jacket for a 
lady of medium size, requires two yards and three-eighths 
of goods twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 





No. 4705.—LADIES’ ETON JACKET. 


This stylish Eton jacket, which is shown on page 40 and 
also at figure No..11 X, is represented made of black and 
white cloth and trimmed with braid, black 'satin facings and 
gilt buttons. A narrow vest isa salient feature of the mode, 
which shows a perfectly close adjustment at the sides and 
back, where it is lengthened by ashort double pepluin in sec- 
tions. The dart - fitted 
fronts roll back in stylish 
revers, and a military 
band-collar having point- 
ed ends gives neck com- 
pletion. The sleeves are 
in fashionable blouse- 
bishop style arranged on 
close-fitting linings and 
finished with wristbands, 
and a shaped belt con- 
ceals the joining of the 

eplum, the use of which 
1s optional. 

Black pebble - suiting 
will attractively develop 
the mode, and the collar 
inay be inlaid with red 
cloth, in accordance with 
a recent invovation. 
Broadcloth, Venetian, 
velours, cheviot, etc., will 
achieve admirable results. 
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LaDIgs’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, CLOSED af THE Back. (TO BE MADE 
TUCKED OR PLAIN AND WITH BISHOP OR TWO-SE4M SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 49.) 


We have pattern No. 4705 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches,/ bust.measure.. To make the 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1901. 


arp for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and one- 
f of goods fifty-four inches wide, with five-eighths of a 
yard of contrasting material twenty or 
more inches wide for the vest, and three- 
fourths of a yard of satin twenty inches 
wide for the inside of collar and for 
facing the revers. Price of pattern, 9d. 








or 20 cents. 
> 
No. 4638.—LADIKS’ BASQUE-WAIST OR 
BODICE. 


This waist, illustrated on page 41 and 
also at figure No. 15 X, shows a fanciful 
effect at the front. For the development 
blue and white broadcloth were chosen, 
with black and gilt braid and gold but- 
tons for decoration. A closely fitted lin- : 
ing supports the waist, which has a seamless, smooth- 
fitting back, and fronts that have their edges cut in 
fancy tab outline and frame an applied vest which puffs 
out slightly with the fronts. The standing collar is in 
two sections, and the fancy slccves are close-fitting and 
shaped at the wrist in narrow straps that lap over short 
puffs to the wristbands. A fitted lining supports the sleeve, 
and a shaped belt defines the fashionable dip at the front. 
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LaDizs’ Russian SHiRT-Walst OR BLOUSE, WITH REMOVABLE STOCK. 
(For Description see Page 49.) 
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4 Frrrea LommeG. (CLOSED aT THE LEFT Sipz.) 
(For Description see Page 49.) 


Old-pink foulé combined with white cloth aad trimmed 
with gilt braid and ballet buttons would be very stylish 
4 
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made according to the design. Cashmere, Henrietta, vailing, 
silk, velveteen, flannel, Lansdowne, etc., are also suitable. 





LaDIks’ RUSSIAN DRESSING-SACK, TO BE MADE WITH BELL OR BISHOP 
SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 50.) 


We have pattern No. 4688 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust méasure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires a yard and one-fourth of 
goods fifty inches wide, with ove yard of material twenty 
inches wide for the vest, under-sleeves and small! collar 
section. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——————»~—___. 
No. 4643.—LADIKS’ BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE. 


This waist, which is illustrated on page 41 and also 
at figure No. 28 X and figure on first cover page, is distin- 
guished by an artistic long-shouldered guimpe effect, and 
for the development silk, velvet and lace were chosen, with 
velvet ribbon for decoration. The back fits perfectly smooth, 
and the fronts are becomingly pouched and are apart to 
disclose the vest front. The waist is shaped low to reveal 
the smooth back-yoke and the upper part of the vest tront 
in guimpe effect, and the closing is made at the back. A 
standing collar completes the neck, and a fitted lining sup- 
ports the waist. A bertha follows the top of the backs and 
fronts, crossing the sleeves in quaint “1880” fashion, and 
the sleeves, which are in blouse style, widen at the wrist, 
where they are completed with round cuffs, and are made 
over close linings. Provision is also made for plain coat 
sleeves having flare cuffs. A shaped girdle-belt defines the 
approved dip at the front and laps well up on the back, 
and the waist may be made with a shallow or moderately 
low neck or with an extremely low outline, and the sleeves 
may be dispensed with altogether. 

An elegant reproduction in Mechlin lace has the waist 
part of ivory satin, and the bertha of satin overlaid with 
cluth-of-gold appliqué. Silk, vailing, crépe de Chine, mous- 
seline, etc., are appropriate for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4648 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the waist requires a yard of goods twenty inches wide 
for the full fronts and outside backs, two yards and three- 

.cighths of material in the same width for the sleeves, 
collar, vest front and back-yokes and two yards and five- 
eighths of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for covering 
them, and a yard and one-fourth of goods twenty inches 
wide for the bertha, cuffs and belt. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
———=__<————— 


_ No. 4690.—LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE. 


Illustrations of this mode are given on page 42, and also 
at fignre No. 14X. French broadcloth in,one of the new 
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baby ribbon affording 
decoration. The back is 
without the slightest sug- 
gestion of fulness, while 
the front, which empha 
sizes the Juno bust and 
puffs out in the new 
way, is perfectly smooth 
except at the lower edge, 
where it has gathered ful- 
ness drawn well to the 
centre. At the top the 
front is cut out to ac 
commodate a smooth 
chemisette that is topped 
by a high stock and out- 
lined by a fanciful flat 
collar. The waist, which 
closes at the left side, is 
made over a fitted lin- 
ing, and the sleeves are 
in Oontinental fashion, 
having closely adjusted 
over-portions _ finished 
with cuffs below which 
are revealed puff under- 
sleeves mounted on close 
linings and completed 
with narrow.-wrist- bands. 









LADIES’ MARIE ANTOINETTE DiP GIRDLES: TO BK CRUSHED OR PLAIN 


THE DELINEATOR. 


blue shades, velvet slightly darker and light silk are har- 
moniously combined in this novel basque-waist, velvet 


\ 


veluped in heliotrope dress goods and purple velvet and 


decorated with gold braid and fancy buttons. 


4647 


(For Description see Page 60.) 


A fitted belt, in girdle effect at the back and in pointed 
lower outline in front to emphasize the approved dip, 


follows the lower edge of the waist. 


Plain sleeves 


may replace the fancy ones, and the belt may 


be straight across the 
lower edge at the back, 
if preferred. 

ode satin-faced cloth 
will associate harmoni- 
ously with  pale- blue 
panne and white silk in 
the production of the 
design, and gilt and black 
soutache braid may be 
employed to trim. 

We have pattern No. 
4690 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust 
measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of me- 
dium size, requires a 
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BAND COLLAR. 
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Following 
approved lines, the waist 
shows the popular Jano 
bust effect and has a 
broad, seamless back. and 
fronts having pouching 
fulnessat the lower edge. 
The closing is made in 
Russian style at the left 
side, and the right front 
is cut out at the top to 
reveal a smooth chemi- 
sette applied to the fit- 
ted lining, over which 
tle waist is made. A 
standing collar affords 
modish neck completion, 
and the blouse - bishop 
sleeves are finished with 
narrow wristbands and 
are arranged on close 
linings. shaped lelt 
encircles the waist aud 
terminates slightly at the 
eft side in front. 
Mahogany velveteen re- 
lieved with bands of 
white cloth elaborated 
with gilt and black sou- 
tache braid will afford an 


elegant result and may be utilized for numerous occasions. 
We have pattern No. 4689 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To 

make the waist for e lady of medium size, re- 


(For Description see Page 40.) 


yard and five-eighths of goods fifty inches wide, with 
half a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the chemi- 
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4664 


LADIES’ BLOUSB VEST, WITH MaRix ANTOINETTE DIP 


GIRDLE-BELT. 


_ (For Description see Page 50.) 


lustrated on page 42 and also at figure. No. | 
pleasing mode and in the former instance is pictured de-. 


sette and 
standing col- 
lar and five- 
eighths of a 
yard of silk 
twenty inch- 
es wide for 


tthe under- 


sleeves. 
Price of pat- 
tern, Yd. or 
20 cents. 


—__——_—__>- --—__-- 


No. 4689.— 
LADIES’ 
RUSSIAN 
BASQUE- 
WAIST OR 
BODICE. 
This waist, 
which is il- 
. 17 X, is a 





4666 


LaDrgs’ CaPpE COLLAR, TO BE MADE WITH A MILITARY TURN-DOWN OR 
(KNOWN 48S THE CLAUDE DUVAI. COLLAR.) 





quires a yard and 
seven-eighths of goods 
forty-four inches wide. 
with three-fourths of a 
yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide for the chem- 
igette, collar, wristbands. 
belt and a fold to trim. 
Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 


4 — =e 


No. 4694.— LADIES 
BASQUE-W AIST 
OR BODICK 
This basque - waist is 
illustrated on page 42 


and also at figure No. 13 X. The‘ continued favor of the 
bolero is evidenced in the stylish mode shown in the former 
instance developed in old-rose cloth, associated with 


white satin, 
black velvet 
and all-over 
white lace 


with gilt | 


cord supply- 


ing an ef-. 


fective de- 
coration. A 
closely ad- 
justed lining 
supports the 
waist, which 
has an ap- 
plied round 


‘yoke topped 


by a stand- 
ing collar. A 
full vest de- 
pends from 
the front of 
the yoke and 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREasTED VEST, WITHOUT A 


COLLag.: 


(For Description see Page 51.) 


is stylishly framed by the rounded bolero fronts. The 
bolero is shaped. in low, rounding outline at the back to 
disclose the yoke and hag a broad, seamless back. A stylish 


sleeves that are ar- 
ranged upon the close- 
fitting linings and 
completed with wrist- 
bands ha ving pointed, 
oe rune ends. 
Pastel- gray Veneti- 
an cloth combined 
with white satin, 
white panne and all- 
over Rassian lace will 
effectively reproduce 
the mode, gilt cord 
affording the requisite 
finish. Pop lin, crépon, 
broadcloth, Henrietta, 
cheviot, Lansdowne 
silk, velvet, etc., are 
appropria tely used. 
We have pattern 
No. 4694 in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. 
To make the waist for 
alady of medium size, 
needs sev en - eight)is of 
a yard of material fifty 
inches wide for the bo- 
lero and ov er-sleeves, 
one yard and one- 
fourthof goo ds twenty 
inches wide for the 
vest, yoke, collar, un- 
der-sleeves and wrist- 
bands, with seven- 
eighths of a yard of 
all-over lace eighteen 
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accessory is the deep, crushed girdle, and the sleeves are 
in the new style, flaring gracefully over short puff under- 
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LaDixs’ Hoops, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A MILITARY BAND-COLLAR OR A 


FLARE COLLAR. (FOR WEAR WITH CaPss, WRAPS, COATS, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 51.) 
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is enhanced by graceful sleeve draperies of the mousse- 
line that fall over the arms below the other drapery. 


Pink and _ white 
Pompadour silk show- 
ing over its surface a 
bow-knot in ciel-blue 
will make up beauti- 

fully by the mode, and 
an effective drapery of 
white silk mull will 
be in accord, with 
rosettes and straps of 
pale-blue panne vel- 
vet. Transparert fab- 
rics associated with 
the more substantial 
textiles nay appropri- 
ately be employed for 
development, and del- 
icately tinted vailings, 
chiffon, crépe de 
Chine, Liberty satin 
and silk, ete., are in 
goud tuste. 

We have pattern 
No. 4687 in seven sizes 
fur ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, 
bust measare. ° To 
make the waist for a 
lady of medium size, 
requires a yard and 
one-half of goods 
twenty inches wide, 
with three-eighths of 
a vard of all over-lace 
twenty inches wide 
to cover the bertlia 
sections, seven- 
eighths of a yard of 


inches wide to cover the vest, and one yard of goodstwenty mousseline de soie forty-tive inches wide for the draperics 


inches wide for the girdle-belt and for bands one and one- 


fourth inch widetotrim. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 


——__<}—___~_— 


No. 4687.—LADIES’ EVENING WAIST OR 


BODICK. 


This waist is pictured on page 438 and also 
at figare No.2X. The mode is a becoming 
and youthful style and is distinguished by full 





4683 
Lapigs’ Dress SLEEVE, IN CONTI- 
NENTAL OR GARIBALDI STYLE. 


(For Description see Page 51.) 


6 





rapery 3e@C- 
tions which fall 
over the arms 
in ‘1830’ fash- 
ion and frame 
the neck. It is 
represented 
made of pale- 
blue Louisine 
associated with 
white mousse- 
line de soie and 
all-over Jaceand 
black velvet, 
black vel vet rib- 
bon supplying 
additional gar- 
niture. The 
waist pouches 


‘gracefully in 
front and has slight fulness 
-at the bottom of the back 
drawn down at the centre, 
and the closing is made at 
the left side. A shaped nar- 
row. girdle-belt finishes the 
bottom of the waist, empha- 
| sizing the Marie Antoinette 
dip, and the low-cut neck is stylishly framed by the drap- 
ery and bertha sections. The daintiness.of the mode 
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LaDrgs’ TUCKED BrsHop 
DRESS SLEEVE. 


(For Description see 
Page 51.) 


and one-foarth of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide (cut 


bias) for the girdle belt. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
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No. 4649.—LADIES'’ WAIST OR BODICK, TO BE 
WORN WITIT OR WITHOUT THI GUIMPE. 
Distinction is given this waist, pictured on 
page 43 and also at figures Nos. 1 X and 36 X, 
by an elaborate pointed bertha. The mode is 


shaped with a 
low, round neck 
and has a seam- 
less back dis- 
playing fulness 
at the bottom, 
and fronts gath- 
ered both top 
and bottom. 
The waist 
shows the fash- 
ionable blouse 
effect in front 
characterizing 
the season’s 
styles, und the 
graceful elbow 
sleeves are 
close-fitting and 
finished with 


pointed turn-back cuffs. <A 
crush girdle detines the 
lower edge of the waist, 
which is pictured made of 
silk, with appliqué lace, chif- 
fon plaitings and a ribbon 
bow for decoration. A fitted 
lining supports the waist. 

The guimpe is fitted with single bust: darts and under- 
arm gores and closes at the back: 





4651 4651 
LADTES’ FANCY DRESS SLEEVE, 
WITH VENETIAN POINT THAT 





¢ 


MAY BE TURNED UP. 


(For Description see Page 52.) 


It has long one-seam 


48 


sleeves in blouse-bishop style, completed with wristbands 
and a plain standing collar. The use of the guimpe is op- 
tional, and for the development tucking was chosen. 
Blue-and-white striped silk, combined with tucked chiffon 
showing an irregular gilt thread,and chiffon ruching, will 
produce a pretty effect, and g belt of blue panne, with a 
rosette of the same, will complete the artistic design. The 
mode is adaptable to gatin, taffeta, 
brocade, vailing, crépe de Chine, etc. 
We have pattern No. 4649 in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure. To make 
the waist for a lady of medium size, 
requires three yards and one-half of 
goods twenty inches wide, with seven. 
eighths of a yard of chiffon forty- 
five inches wide for plaitings two 
and one-half inches wide to trim: 
the guimpe needs two yards and one- 
fourth of material eighteen inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





4718.—LADIKS’ SHIRT-WAIST OR 
BLOUSE. 


Simplicity and good style are com- 
bined in this shirt-waist, illustrated 
ore 48 and also at figure No. 27 X, 
and an effective result was obtained 
in its development of leaf-green flan- 
nel, with 
stitching 
and buttons 
for a finish. 
At the back 
the mode has 
slight ful- 
ness drawn 
to the centre 
at the waist- 
line, and the 
fronts are 
gathered at 
the neck and 
waist and 
pouch in the 
new way. A 
box-plait is 
formed at 
the centre, 
and neces- 
sary support 
may be giv- 
en the waist 
by a bust- 
stay, ora lin- 
ing fitted by 
single darts 
and a seam 
at the centre 
and under 
each arm, 
but the use 
of either is 
a matter of 
taste. Fash- 
ionable bish- 
op sleeves 
characterize 
the mode and are completed with pointed wristbands. A 
shaped, standing collar is adjusted over the neck-band, 
and a narrow belt defines the dip at the front 

Constructed in army-blue broadcloth, with motifs of 
scarlet silk applied on the cullar, belt, wristbands and box- 
plait, a decidedly ornate appearance will be achieved. 

We have pattern No. 4718 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bast measure. To make the 
shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires three 
yards and one-fourth of goods twenty-seven inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4650.—LADIES' RUSSIAN SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


This shirt-waist is illustrated on page 44, and also at 
figure No. 16X. Quiet elegance stamps the mode shown 
in the former instance developed in Vanube-green flannel 
and black silk, and a Gistinguishing feature is the arrange- 
ment of the fulness atthe front. Plaits collect the fulness 
at the bottom of the back, while that in the 
fronts is disposed at the top and bottom in 
plaits arranged so as to give the effect of a 
double box-plait. The closing edges are oddly 
shaped, and a standing collar ornamented 
with a stitched black silk band is worn over 
the narrow band completing the neck. A nar- 
row shaped tie adds completion to the collar, 
and the two-seam sleeves are in blouse-bishop 
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4635 

LADIES’ EXTRA LONG SLIGHTLY FLARED FoUR-GORED SKIRT, 
HAVING AN INVERTED DOUBLE BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 
(For TALL LADIES.) PERFORATED FOR SHORTER LENGTHS 
AND TO BE MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dip 
AT THE TOP, AND WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH. 


(For Description see Page 52.) 


style and are finished with deep wristbands. 
The pattern provides for a bust-stay, and also 
for a lining fitted by single bust darts, under- 
arm seams and a centre-back seam, but the use 
of either is optional. 

Developed in blue French flannel or embroidered cash- 
mere, very gratifying results can be secured with the aid of 
gilt bnttons and gilt braid. The mode is adaptable to 
broadcloth, lady’s-cloth, silk, velveteen, corduroy, Henri- 
etta, challis, taffeta, etc. 

We have pattern No. 4650 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards 
and five-eighths of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the 
tie and a strap. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20, cents. 
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No. 4681.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


This shirt-waist, which is pictured on page 44, is a novel 
and attractive design, and its extreme simplicity will win 
for it much favor. It is shown developed in mauve flannel 
and may have the front, backs and sleeves tucked or plain, 
according to preference. The mode fits perfectly smooth, ex- 
cept at the lower part of the front, where it shows stylish 
pouching fulness, and the closing is made at the back. The 
sleeves may be either in one-piece bishop style, completed 
with pointed wristbands, or they may be in 
close-fitting, two-seam coat style, flaring 
gracefully in bell effect over the hand. A 
high collar in fanciful outline at the back 
is worn over the narrow band, and a lining 
fitted by single bust darts and under-arm 
gores supports the waist. 

White albatross, tueked by the maker, 
would make a dainty waist, with the collar 
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4634 — 
Lapiss’ FrveE-GORED SKIRT, WITH SHORT SWEEP, AN 
INVERTED BOX-—PLAIT AT TIE BACK, AND A GRAD- 
UATED, CIRCULAR, PLAITED FLOUNCE SET ON THE 
SIDE, AND BacK GORES WHICH MAY BE CUT AWay 
BENEATH. (TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR DE- 
CIDED DIP AT THE TOP.) 
(For Description see Page 52.) 


and wrists ornamented with gilt braid. 
Vailing, cashmere, Lansdowne, silk, mous- 
seline and all sorts of tucked fabrics are 
extensively used, with garniture of appliqué 
or Frovon. For general wear, black flannel 
will make up effectively and be stylish. 

We have pattern No. 4681 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the waist with the full front, 
outside backs and bishop sleeves cut from tucked material, 
requires two yards and five-eighths of tucking twenty 
inches wide, with a half yard of plain material in the 
same width for the stock, neck-band and wristbands; or, 
if to be tucked by the maker, four yards and three-eighths 
of goods twenty-seven inches wide; all of plain goods, a 
yard and three-eighths fifty inches wide. Three-fourths 
ofa yard of gold braid one and three-fourths inch wide 
is needed for the helt. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4631.—LADIES’ RUSSIAN SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


This shirt-waist is illustrated on page 45, and also at 
figure No. 25X. For the development of the present ex- 
ample robin’s-egg blue French flannel was chosen. The 
mode blouses all round and has a broad, seamless back, and 
a wide right front that shows fulness at the neck and lower 
edge and Japs over a narrow left front, the closing being 
effected in distinctive Russian style with buttons and but- 
ton-holes through a box-plait laid in the overlapping front. 


A shaped belt finishes the bottom of the 
sect waist and terminates slightly to the left 
<> with a pointed, overlapping end. A remov- 

™“ able high stock shaped in points at the sides 
is adjusted over the narrow band, and the 

one-piece blouse-bishop sleeves are com- 
pleted with pointed wristbands. The waist 


is made over a lining fitted with single darts, 
under-arm gores and a centre-back seam. 

touge broadcloth, with gilt buttons and 
black taffeta, machine-stitched, for the finish 
will stylishly reproduce the mode. For 
manifold service, where dressiness is desired 
white foulé will be pleasing, embellished 
with gilt braid and buttons. The design 
is adaptable to cashmere, vailing, cloth, 
silk, velutina, lace, ete. 

We have pattern No. 4681 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size. 
the shirt-waist requires two yards and five- 
eighths of goods twenty-seven inches wide. 

Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 








, cents. 
WS SIN No. 4706.— 
‘SS S LADIES’ 
SSK SHIRT - WAIST 
SX S OR BLOUSE. 
~~ 
< A smooth, 
\ round  front- 


yoke distin- 
guishes this 
shirt-waist, 
which is pic- 
tared on page 
45 and also at 
figure No. 28 X, 
and fur the de- 
velopment of 
which in the 
former instance 
gray flanne] was 
chosen. The 
fronts close at 
the left side 
with braidorna- 
ments, and 
slight fulness 
is introduced 
in the lower 
part of the 
broad, seamless 
back and in 
the fronts, the 
right front 
being also gathered tu the yoke, which fastens along 
the Jeft shoulder. A lining, consisting of dart-fitted 
fronts, and backs seamed at the centre, gives comfort- 
able adjustment to the waist, and the collar is in standing 
style. The one-seam blouse-bishop sleeves are finished 
with wristbands, and a shaped belt is a modish accessory. 
The waist is trimmed with white braid. 

Reproduced in vieux-rose velutina ornamented with 
black soutache braid, a charming result’ would be attained. 

We have pattern No. 4706 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two_inches, bust measure; To make the 
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shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires three yards 
and an eighth of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ieee ae 7 
No. 4713.—LADIES’ RUSSIAN DRESSING-SACK. 


Dainty and becoming is this dressing-sack depicted on 
page 45, and also at tigure No. 20 X, and the material 
chosen for its development in the first 
instance was white flannel. with black lace 
bands and blue ribbon for decoration. The 
mode is close fitting at the back and sides, 
and the fronts, which are supported by dart- 
fitted linings, have their fulness taken 
up in tucks that extend from the shoulder | 
to yoke depth, allowing becoming fulness 
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LADIES’ SLIGHTLY FLARED THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. (TO BE MADE 
WITH A SHORT SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR BAND FLOUNCE, AND 
WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT 

THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 53.) 


over the bust. The fronts, which are in 
Russian style, lap widely and are curved at 
their closing edges and ribbon ties draw 
them in at the waist. The one-seam bell 
sleeves are quite wide at the wrists, where 
they flare gracefully, but they may be of 
the blouse-bishop order. A standing collar, 
covered with ribbon, completes the neck. 
Pink vailing and Jace will make up well by the mode 

We have pattern No. 4718 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
dressing-sack for a lady of medium size, requires three 
yards of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 


9d. or 20 cents. 
——__—_@—____—__- 


No. 4647.—LADIES' MARIE ANTOINETTE DIP GIRDLES. 


These girdles, which may be plain or crushed, are shown 
on page 46, and are dainty and fashionable accessories of 
the dress. The crushed girdles are shown developed in 






silk and sre made over fitted foundations, one style 
being shaped with a sharp upward point at the centre 
of the back and gracefully rounded in front to define 
the dip; and the other is pointed both top and bottom 
at the back or only at the top and is slightly pointed 
in front. The plain girdles are pictured made of velvet 
and are identica] in shape with the foundation, and their 
outlines are the same us the crushed ones. 
Constructed in black velvet overlaid with gilt braid 
modish results may be secured. 

We have pattern No, 4647 in seven sizes, for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist 
measure. To make the girdles in any of the 
styles, for a lady of twenty-four inches waist, 

requires three-fourths of a yard of goods 
twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. 
| or 10 cents. 
| 
} 


—— 


No, 4666.—LADIES' CAPE COLLAR. 


This collar is illustrated on page 46, and also 
at figure No. 14 X. The mode is known asthe 
Claude Duval collar, and for the former de- 
velopment cloth was chosen with machine- 
stitching fora finish. It consists of the three 
rippling cape sections, and a turn-down collar 
having a standing portion with pointed lapped 
ends gives neck completion, and the corners 
of the cape collars may be square or round. 

Oloth stitched in a contrasting color, and 
numerous other materials are adaptable to the 
mode. 

We have pattern 
No. 4666 in cight 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to 
forty-four inches, 
bust measure. To 
make the collar 
for a lady of 
medium ecize, re- 
quires seven- 
eighths of a yard 
of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 6d. or 
15 cents. 
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No. 4664. —LADIKS’ 
BLOUSE VEST. 


This vest is pic- 
tured on page 46. 
The mode here 
shown developed 
in white silk Brus- 
sels net, with ap- 

lied motifs of 
ruges lace and 
with belt and col- 
lar in striking con- 
trast in black silk 
velvet, will satisfy 
the most exacting. 
The front is quite 
full and blouses 
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supported by a 
dart-fitted lining, and the vest is closely fitted at the sides 
and at the back, where it closes. A Marie Antoinette dip 
girdle-belt, which is quite deep at the back, where it shapes 

oints, is a very pretty adjunct of the mode, and a high ool- 

r that rises in points at the back affords effective neck 
completion. 

A variety of materials will satisfactorily reproduce the 
mode, which may be simple or elaborate. 

We have pattern No. 4664 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
vest for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and five- 
eighths of goods twenty inches wide, with three-fourths of 


stylishly; it is | 
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FASHIONS FOR 


a yard of net forty-five inches wide to cover the full front 
aod half a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the collar 
and girdle-belt. Price of pattern, 6U. or 15 cents. 


—_— i - 
No 4637 —LADIKS’ DOUBLE-BKREASTED VEST. 


This vest is pictured on page 46. Recent stvles have 
created 8 demand for vests to be worn with tailor gowns, 
coats, etc., and this chic development of the mode in red 
broadcloth will appeal to those who desire simplicity. The 
fitting is perfectly close and accomplished by single bust 
darts, under-arm seams and n seam at the centre of the 
back, and the customary straps buckled together are added. 
The fronts are in slightly low, pointed outline at the top 
and close in double-breasted fashion with buttons and 
button-holes. 

A reproduction in white broadcloth ornamented with gilt 
buttons would be extremely stylish with a gown of royal- 
blue cheviot. 

We have pattern No, 4637 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the vest 
fora lady of medium size, requires five-eighths of a yard 
of material fifty-four inches wide Price of pattern, 
6d. or 15 cents. 





shown, plain cloth 
being selected for 
the longer one, 
which extends well 
over the shoulders 
and is shaped by a 
centre-back seam. 
The hood falls in 
pretty folds, and 
its lower edge is 
slightly inted 
back of the shoul- 
ders. A sectional 
flare collar that 
may have round or 
square corners 
gives completion. 
A novelty im a 
flat, cireular hood 
is shown in the 
other design, for 
which double-fac- 
ed cloth was select- 
ed. A revers fin- 
ishes the lower 
edge, and a mil- 
tary band - collar 
tops the mode and 
has pointed ends 
that may be worn 
lapped or turned 
back. The use of 
either collar is op- 
tional. 
Plaid silk, panne, 
satin, cloth, ete., 
are ased for the making, and a lining may be added. 
We have pattern No. 4715 in three sizes, small, medium, 
and large. To make either hood with collar in the me- 
diam size, requires three-fourths of a yard of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


No. 4715.—LA DIES’ e 
HOODS. A 
These modish \ 
accessories are por- \\ , 
trayed on page 47. NS 
Two styles are S38 
N 





No. 4683.—LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE. 


This mode is shown on page 47. The development of 
the sleeve here illustrated in biscuit-colored dress goods, 


Laprrs’ SLIGHTLY FLARED FIVE-GORED Skint, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 
BacK, AND A DRMI-TRAIN IN EITHRR OF TWO LENGTHS. 
CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 53.) 


51 


white silk and black velvet cemmends itself as being espe- 
cially desirable for dressy occasions. The mode may be 
in Continental or Garibaldi style and has an over-sleeve 
which fits closcly and is in two-seam style; it extends to 
some distance below the elbow, where it may be scolloped 
or be completed with a turn-back cuff. The sleeve is 
mounted on a close-fitting lining on which is arranged the 
full short under-sleeve finished with a narrow wristband. 
The mode is susceptible of numerous harmonious com- 
binations, such as cloth and lace, and velvet or silk may be 
substituted for cloth. Mushroom-pink broadcloth, with 
cuffs and wristbands of black 
valvet overlaid with gilt and 
Sa, white appliqué and Russian 
¢" = lace employed for the under- 


JANUARY, 1901. 
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sleeve, would result 
in an exquisite repro- 
duction. 

We have pattern No. 
4683 in six sizes for 
ladies from ten to fif- 
teen inches, arm 
measure, measuring 
the arm about an inch 
below the bottom of 
the arm-hole. To 
make a pair of sleeves 
for alady whose arm 
measures eleven inch- 
es as described, re- 
quires three-fourths 
of a yard of goods 
fifty inches wide for 
the over-sleeves, with half a yard of material twenty in- 
ches wide for the under-sleeves, and three-eighths of a 

ard in the same width for the cuffs and wristbands. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


= » 


(TO HAVE THE 


_—_——_@—_____. 
No. 4685.—LADIES’ TUCKKD BISHOP DRESS SLEEVE. 


Illustrations of this sleeve appear on page 47. Tucking 
has not lost any favor as a distinctive decoration, and its 
popularity is well attested in this charming mode shown 


52 


developed in light-blue taffeta, contrasted strikingly with a 
wristband of black velvet. The sleeveis in one piece and 
made over a close-fitting lining, and narrow lengthwise 
tucks that terminate a short distance from the bottom, dis- 
pose of the fulness, which is allowed to fall in a gracefu 
puff over the pointed wristband. 

Cashmere, Henrietta, mousseline, chiffon, etc., are sug- 
gested for the development. 

We have pattern No. 4685 in six sizes fur Jadies from ten 
to fifteen inches, arm measure, measur- 
ing the arm about an inch helow the 
bottom of the arm-lole. To make a 
pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm 
measures eleven inches as described, re- 
quires two yards and one-fourth of 
goods twenty inches wide, with one 
fourth of a yard of velvet in the same 


width for the wristbands. Price of 
pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 
—_—--* 
No. 4651.—LADIFEs'’ FANCY DRESS 
SLEEVE. 


This sleeve is represented on page 47. 
The modern sleeve thoroughly individu- 
alizes the cress and is capable of numer- 
ous pleasing elaborations. Tan lady’s- 
cloth was employed for the development 
of the mode, and an artistic combina. 
tion was secured with white mousseline 
de soie, lace appliqué supplying the 
decoration. The 
over-sleeve fits 
closely and at 
the lower edge 
is cut in deep 
fanciful points 
that may be 
turned back or 


LFA 


allowed to ex- | 
tend over a vol- \ NN 
uminous, grace- \ NSS 
fully puffed \\ NX 
under-sleeve. A \ \ 
closely fitted Re 
lining supports \ 
the under- 
sleeve, which 


droops stylishly 
and is complet- 
ed with a wrist- 
band that closes 
with fancy but- 
tons and Joops. 
This design is 
especially ad- NV 

aptable to A ae 
broadcloth, NK | NY « 
foule, silk. vel. SMIUA\ 
vet, Henrietta, \ 
\\\ 
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cashmere and 
other pliable 
fabrics in com- 
bination with 
lace, mull or net. 
We have pat- 
tern No. 4651 
in six sizes for 
ladies from ten to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring 
the arm about an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. 
To make a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures 
eleven inches as described, requires three-fourths of a yard 
of goods fifty inches wide for the over-sleeves, while the 
under-sleeves and wristbands need three-fourths of a yard 
of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern. 6d. 
or 10 cents. 
No. 4635.—LADIES' EXTRA LONG SLIGHTLY FLARED 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 


This skirt is illustrated on page 48 and is a mode that is 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


especially desirable for ladies of tall statare, since it is 
fully four inches longer than the ordinary dress skirt. 
Cloth in one of the new shades of blue was employed for the 
development of the skirt, which is in four-gored style and 
is smoothly adjusted over the hips by darts and shaped to 
flare slightly at the bottom. Provision is made in the pat- 
tern for the mode in either of two shorter lengths and also 
for a sweep or round length. An inverted double box-plait 
disposes of the fulness at the back, and the closing it 
effected at the left side-front seam. LEither 
the conventional or decided din may char- 
acterize the mode. The longest skirt, in the 
round length, measures about four vards 
and three-fourths at the lower edge in the 
medium sizes or falls in an outline of about. 
three yards and a half. 

Oxford-gray double-faced suiting will ap- 
propriately develop the mode, or cheviot, 
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LADIES’ NINE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK. (TO BE MADE WITH THE 
CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP, AND 

WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 53.) 


serge, lady’s-cloth, homespun or camel’s- 
hair suiting may be chosen. 

We have pattern No. 4635 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches 
waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one- 
half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
of material with figure or nap, for a lady 
of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one 
inches hip measure, requires five yards and one-half forty- 
four inches wide; of goods without figure or nap, four yards 
and seven-eighths in the same width. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
—_— ll 


No. 4634.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


This skirt, illustrated on page 49 and also at figures 
Nos. 10 X and 16 X, introduces an innovation in the 
plaited flounce which makes it a pleasing departure from 
ordinary lines. In the first instance nut-brown cloth was 
selected for the development—of the mode, which is in 


FASHIONS FOR 


popular five-gored style, and narrow silk bands provide 
neat ornamentation. An inverted box-plait is laid at the 
back, and the adjustment about the top is close. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the skirt, which is in short-sweep 
length, is the graduated circular flounce that is laid in 
side plaits and set on the side and back gores, the front- 
gore being left plain. Side plaits appear at the lower part 
of the side-front seams, and the mode may be fashioned 
with the conventional or decided dip at the top and 
measures about three yards and one-half at 
the bottom in the medium sizes and the flounce 
about five yards and one-half. The skirt may 
be cat away from beneath the flounce. 
Crepe de Chine, albatross, vailing, Henri- 
a serge, etc., are suitable for the mode. 
e have pattern No. 4634 in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches waist, 
or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one-half 
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Lapres’ Frye-GoreEP SKIRT, WITH SHORT SWEEP, AN 
INVERTED BoOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND A GRAD- 
TATED, CIRCULAR, BOX-PLAITED FLOUNCE FROM 
BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CuT AWAY. 
(TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP aT 

THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 54.) 


inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
with the side and back gores extending 
beneath the flounce, for a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, 
legeires Ve yards aud five-sighilis of goods 
fifty inches wide; the skirt with the side 
and back gores cut away from beneath the 
flounce needs four yards and three-fourths of material in 
the same width, with three-eighths of a yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for folds to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 

ee 

SLIGHTLY FLARED THREE-PIECEK 

SKIRT. 


This stylish skirt is illustrated on page 50 and also at 
ares Nos. 7 X, and 11 X, and for its development army- 
ue dress were employed. The mode is in three- 
piece style, aart-fitted over the hips and may have the 


No. 4717.—LA DIES’ 


JANUARY, 1901. 
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- eight and one-half inches hip measure. 
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decided or conventional dip at the top. An inverted box- 
plait appears at the back, and the shaping causes the 
mode to flare fashionably at the foot. The skirt muy be 
made with a short sweep or in round length and is dis- 
tinguished by a circular band fiounce, the use of which is 
& matter of personal taste. At the bottom the mode meas- 
ures about four yards in the medium sizes and the flounce 
about four yards and one-fourth. 
Foule, broadcloth, zibeline, novelty suiting, cheviot, 
etc., are popular materials for the design. 
We have pattern No. 4717 in nine sizes 


for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches 
waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one- 
half inches hip measure. To make.the 


skirt with the flounce for a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip 
measure, requires four yards and three- 
eighths of goods fifty inches wide; with- 
out the flounce, three yards and five-eighths 
of material in the same width. Price of 
pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 
GS 22S 


No. 4711.— LADIES’ SLIGHTLY FLARED 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 

lliustrations of this skirt are given on 

page 51, and also at figure on first cover 


page. Extreme gracefulness is attained in 
the mode, which is in five-gored style and 
is pictured in both white and black silk, 
with knife-plaitings of the same for trim- 
ming. Darts re- 
move the ful- 
ness over the 
hips, and at the 
back an under- 
folded box-plait 


is laid. The 
skirt, which 
flares slightly 


at the lower 
part of the 
seams, is made 
with a demi- 
train that may 
be in either of 
two lengths and 
falls in so 
pretty folds, an 
the dip may be 
conventional or 
more decided, 
according to 
reference. The 
ong train meas- 
ures about one 
yard and three- 
fourths from 
the belt at mid- 
dle of back to 
the lower edge. 
Cashmere, 
albatross and 
vailing, as well 
as all the new 
silks and satins 
are suitable for 
the mode. 
We have pattern No. 4711 in nine sizes for ladies from 

twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
To make the skirt 
for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or fortyeone inches 
hip measure, requires eight yards and three-fourths of goods 
twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 4699.—LADIES’ NINE-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


This skirt is pictured on page 52, and also at figures 
Nos. 18 X and 18 X. A mode that will be found especially 
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becoming, emphasizing as it docs height and slenderness 
of the figure, is shown in the first instance developed 
in royal-blue camel’s-hair, with a decorative finish of xatin 
cordings. Nine gores, narrow at the top and sprung at the 
bottom, to produce the fashionable flare now in vogue, are 
comprised in the design, and the fulness at the back is dis- 
posed of in an inverted box-plait. The skirt may be in 
short sweep or round length and measures about four 
yards at the Jower edze in the medium sizes, and the con- 
ventional or decided dip may be given at the tup, as liked. 

Reproduced in novelty suiting showing self- 
colored chenille figures on a golden-brown 
ground a handsome result would be obtained, 
cordings of darker-brown satin contributing 
the required decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4699 in nine sizes for 
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LADIES’ SLIGHTLY FLARED SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, 
WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. (TO 
BE MADE WITH A SHORT SWEEP OR IN ROUND 
LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR BAND 
FLOUNCE, AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR 

DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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ladies from twenty to. thirty-six 
inches waist or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip measure. 
To make the skirt of material with 
figure or nap, for a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches 
hip measure, requires four yards and 
seven-eightls forty-four inches wide; 
of goods without figure or nap, four 
yards and an eighth in the same width. 
1s. or 25 cents. 


Price of pattern, 
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No. 4677.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


This skirt is portrayed on page 53, and also at figure No. 
14X. A graduated box-plaited tlounce of circular shaping. 
characterizes the mode, for the development of which 
biscuit-colored cloth was chosen. The skirt is in popular 
five-gored style and measures about three yards and one- 
half at the bottom in the medium sizes. At the back 
it is laid in an inverted box-plait, and the severity of 
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the mode is relieved by the applied flounce, which flares 
fashionably and is simply headed by a band of the mate- 
rial, machine-stitched. The mode is in short-sweep length 
und may have the decided or conventional dip at the top. 
The skirt may be cut away from beneath the flounce, which 
mensures about five yards and one-fourth at the bottom. 

Serge. vicuna, wool crépe cloth, poplin, cashmere, Henri- 
etta, etc., are adaptable to the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4677 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist or thirty-seven to 
fifty-two and one-half inches hip measure. 
To make the skirt extending beneath the 
tlounece for a lady of twenty-four inches 
waist or forty-one inches hip measure, re- 
quires seven yards and three-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide; cut away 
from beneath the flounce, four yards and 
five-eighths of material in the same width. 
Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


_—_—__—_——_ 


No. 4675.—LADIES’ SLIGHTLY FLARED 
SEV EN-GORED SKIRT. 


This skirt, which is shown herewith and 
also at figures Nos. 
12X, 15X and 17X, 
consists of seven 
gores and is especi- 
ally commended to 
those who desire 
to accentuate 
slenderness or 
height. In the 
present instance 
ox-blood cloth was 
employed for the 
development, and 
the seams are 
sprung at the bot- 
tom to produce the 
fashionable flare 
demanded by good 
style. The adjust- 
ment at the top is 
perfectly close, and 
the fulness at the 
back ie disposed in 
an inverted box- 
lait. The dip may 
conventional or 
decided, and a cir- 
cular band flounce, 
that may be used 
or not, gives dis- 
tinction to the 
mode, which may 
be fashioned with 
a short sweep or in 
round length and 
BAX S 2 / ——™ measures about 
QS four yards at the 
BAAS = SF bottom in the me- 
dium sizes, and the 
flounce about four 
yards and one- 
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4675 Broadcloth, 
cheviot, serge, 


taffeta, vicuna, homespun, etc., are adaptable to the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4675 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
with the flounce, of goods with figure or nap, for a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, requires 
four yards and one-half fifty-two inches wide; without 
figure or nap, four yards and one-fourth of material! in the 
same width; the skirt without the flounce needs of gouds 
with figure or nap four yards fifty-two imcohes wide; 
without figure or nap, three yards and one-half of goods 
in the same width. Price,of pattern,/1s. or 25 ceata 
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THE MARIE ANTOINETTE DIP AND JUNO BUST. 


There has been no fashionable feature for a long time 
past which has added in such a degree to the grace and 
symmetry of the figure as the present mode known as the 
Marie Antoinette dip and the Juno bust. This combina- 
tion, in both skirt and waist. is productive of extremely 
tasteful results and imparts the acme of style and up-to- 
dateness to the appearance 
of the fashionable woman. 
Through it the figure appears 
more erect, and, in point of 
fact, is more erect; the ches 
is thrown out and the shoulders 
back, and the abdomen is held 
in, causing the muscles of the 
hips and back to support the 
body inamore erect and at the 
same time more hygienic and 
natural position; a much more 
curving and graceful line in tlie 
slope of the waist at the back 
is also acquir ed. 

This gener al result is attain- 
ed not so much by a change in 
the position of the _ body, 
although this aids substantially, 
bat by a correct and newly ap- 
proved disposition of the ap- 
parel. First, the corset must 
receive special attention. In 
the past few months an en- 
tirely new shape of corset has 
been created, which differs 
inaterially from those formerly 
worn, This is known as the 
straight-front corset and is 
made in all the varying styles, 
those having the low bust as 
well asthe str aight front being 
most preferred by the average 
woman: and it is this style of 
corset which imparts the Juno 
bust most successfully. At 
illustration No. 1 is shown a 
figare depicting the approved 
effect in both waist and skirt. 

For those who desire to pro- 
duce the Juno bust effect in a 
more marked degree an extra 
low bust corset has been made. 
This has the same straight 
front, but is cut so low at the 
top that the corset is entirely 
below the bust, allowing the 
latter to assume its natural 
position; the corset slopes 
gradually under the arms until 
it is somewhat higher at the 
back. However, this latter 
style of corset is worn only by 
those who desire the very ex- 
treme of fashion and can well 
afford to have their clothes 
fashioned in accordance with 
this mode, which is considered by many as exaggerated. 

The principal departure in the new corset is the entirely 
different shape of the fronts. The front steel, as pictured 
at illustration No. 2, is perfectly straight and rigid; just 
above the waist-line there is a fulness in the shaping of the 
forms which gives the desired ease. A straight steel alone 
does not make a straight-front corset; the forms must be 
properly shaped, with transverse seams encircling the body. 
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IutustrRaTion No. 1. 
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These extend from the shoulder blade to 
the bottom of the front steel, as seen in 
illustration No. 2, and develop or accen- 


ra: Ze tuate the beautiful curve at the side, 
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which is the distinguishing as well as 
most perceptible feature either at the ap- 
proach or departure of a figure. 

One or two gores or gussets are inserted 
at the side, over the hips, and place the 
correct spring in the proper location, 
enhancing the symmetry of the form. Without these gores 
the corset is too tight over the hips and the flesh is thrown 
to the front, where it does not properly belong, but where, 
unfortunately, it aids in increasing the size of the abdomen. 

One nist use judgment in selecting a new corset and, after 
reading these necessary points of explanation, insist upon 
having the corset most appro- 
priate for the figare. There is 
a corset built for each figure 
that is at all proportionate. 
That is, there is a corset high 
in the bust and short on the 
hips; another chiefly for tall, 
stout figures and made on ex- 
actly the same lines, with the 
single exception of being extra 
long over the hips; a third 
which is low in the bust and 
extra long on the hips; then 
there is a corset which strikes 
a happy medium at both top 
and bottom. Again, there is a 
corset for the long- waisted 
another for the short-waisted 
figure and one for the extra 
stout as well as the very slim 
form. One manufacturer alone 
produces as many as two hun- 
dred different styles of corsets. 

Enough stress cannot be 
placed upon the fact that the 
corset must be perfect fitting 
and accord with the contour 
of the form for which it is in- 
tended. Since the corsetier 
has designed so many different 
styles for the benefit of the 
wearer, it behooves her to per- 
sist in demanding that which, if 
insisted upon, is easily obtain- 
able and which will insure her 
the maximum of style and com- 
fort with the minimum of ex- 
pense. We advise all those who 
conveniently can, to discard 
the old style in favor of the 
new, low-bust, straight-front 


ee 


corset. These are now sold in 
all the shops and are by no 
means the very high-priced 


article that they were several 
months ago. All the leading 
manufacturers are producing 
these new-shape corsets, and 
women are codperating with 
them, inasmuch as large quan- 
tities are being sold and have 
thus far apparently given entire 
satisfaction. It is conceded 
that this corset is cut to fit 
the human form, with due re- 
gard for the vital organs and 
the natural lines of the body. 
and certainly the effect produced is one of natural grace 
and elegance. The bust is sustained in its natural position, 
while the waist-line in the front, although remaining per- 
fectly normal as heretofore, is apparently lengthened and 
the abdomen reduced. 

The new erect front is admirable for all women. It is 
straight up and down in front and allows the muscles of 
the abdomen full play, giving the surplus-tiesh a chance to 
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become hard and solid. The straight front corset is 1 sup- 
port for the back too, much better than any brace could be. 
Women are naturally weaker in the bac« than men, and 
tuesplendid results 
that a proper cor- 
set can bring about 
can have no better 
example than that 
of the officers of 
the German army, 
who, without ex- 
ception, don the 
corset for the sake 
of strength and 
figure. ° 

These new cor- 
sets, the product= 
of careful prepara- 
tion and study, are 
fortunately built 
on lines which pro- 
ceed from com- 
mon-scnse, and the 
innovations made 
from time to time, 
as the work pro- 
gressed—such as 
were dictated by 
the exigencies that 
arose — were fol- 
lowed out in ac- 
cordance with hy- 

ienic principles. 

he readiness with 
which they have 
been accepted, to 
say nothing of the 
actual praise of 
those who have 
worn them, leads 
us to the conclusion that this is not only the present, but 
the forthcoming standard in corsets. 

All our new patterns are cut to fit over these new cor- 
sets, so that our patrons will have no difficulties to encoun- 
ter, but proceed as usual in making all garments. A de- 
scription is given in the label of the skirt pattern where 
the Marie Antoinette or decided dip may be effected, or 
else the conventional dip, which is secured by cutting ac- 
cording to the top of the pattern and not at the line of per- 
forations. The new basques, shirt-waists and blouses are 
beautifully shaped and show all the new features of the 
vresent mode. 

Apropos of this point, a few suggestions may be offered 
as to the correct manner of lacing not only the new hygienic 
siraight-front corset, but the older styles as well. 





ILLUSTRATION No. 2. 


LACING THE CORSET. 


Undoubtedly better effects for the present style in dress 
are achieved by wearing the new corset, but the woman 
who hasa corset which isa good fit and in too good 
condition to be discarded need not be discouraged. She 
must simply lace her corsets correctly, then look wellto the 
manner in which she holds herself and the position in 
which she stands. To acquire this graceful] poise she must 
atand erect with shoulders thrown well back and the abdo- 
men held in; this of itself will send the bust forward and 
give the appearance of greater roundness and fulness to the 
figare. This position is also hygienic and assumed by gym- 
nasts and students of physical culture, imparting the distin- 
guished carriage which, beside being of health benefit to 
the individual], has a charm all its own and produces the 
latest fashionable and desired effect. 

The garters next claim attention, and these must be worn 
on the front of the corset. If the new style made expressly 
for this purpose cannot be purchased, then the ordinary side 
garters muy be pinned at the bottom of the corset directly 
alongside the centre steel. This aids in keeping the corset 
down and reduces the size of the abdomen. 

The average woman laces her corset with one string; if 
this is not long enough another is added simply to complete 


the task. Now, the manufactarers lay strese on the fact that 
a corset should be properly laced, and many wornen are 
aware of this fact, but never hear of the correct method. 
When the.corset is purchased directions are seldom given. 

Three laces are exsentially necessaary—one for the centre, 
which encircles the waist and is oalled the zone. Thiz 
covers a space of six eyelets, three on each side, the centre 
perforations being directly at the waist-line. In some 
corsets of a high class of workmanship the eyelets at th: 
centre are placed close together. Do not make the erro: 
of thinking that all of these constitute the zone; three on 
each side are usually employed, never more than four. The 
second lace extends from the top of the corset to the zone; 
and the third from the zone to the bottom. Start the zone 
lace throngh the last evelet of the upper section and the 
lower lace throngh the last evelet of the zone. This gives 
a lacing across these spaces while the corset is being tried 
on before tying. 

Lace the corset loosety and, without tying the strings, try 
it on, standing erect, with the abdomen in, and pulling the 
corset well down in front while hooking. A person whose 
abdomen is prominent should slip the hand duwn between 
the corset and the body and draw up the flesh. The lower 
part of the corset acts us a support for this flesh, which is 
lifted into position and will be there retained by proper 
lacing. 

This is especially recommended for stout figures, but many 
persons ctherwise slight in form have pronounced abdomens 
and should accustom themselves to this practice. With as 
firm hand pull the corset down again so as to get the correct 
adjustment over the hips. Standing in an erect position, 
draw the centre or zone lace first (illustration No. 8), not 
too tight, but until it is as snug as is consistent with com- 
fort; tie this at the bottom. 

If the corset is n currect fit, the spaces between the sides 
of the corset should be about one inch or not more than 
one inch and a half, when the Jace is tied. Should one 
desire to draw this lace tighter than is usual with most 
people, there need be no fear of affecting the looseness in 
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front above the waist-line if the new corset is worn. The 
straight front steel is firm and unyielding, and the necessary 
fulness ie given in the cut of the corset. The stee) formerly 
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employed was ourving at this point and the contiguous 
forms of the corset shaped to accord; consequently the 
organs underneath were affected by the pulling of the zone 
or centre string. 

Draw the lower lace in the same manner for a stout 
figure, where the flesh of the hips is to be kept down. But 
for slight figures the hips are not drawn in; the corset is 
simply allowed to rest lightly upon them, that the full de- 
velopment of the figure may be manifest. Tie this lacing 
also at the bottom. 

The upper part of the corset is allowed to remain so loose 
that no portion touches the body; the hand may be run all 
along the inside edge and the corset drawn out so that when 
released the top will spring back. This lace is not pulled 
tight, but simply drawn to conform with the zone lacing 
as shown at illustration No. 4, where all three laces are tied 
separatel¥, as explained. Frequently bobbinet or netting 
is placed inside at the top to hold the corset out, as this 
helps to heighten the effect. 

Although the upper part is very loose the corset is snug 
at the waist or zone, giving a feeling of stability, but allow, 
ing just above this the freedom 
which gives full ease in breath- 
ing and in movement, and pro- 
ducing a contour which is a 
surprise even to the woman her- 
self; for not alone is the figure 
much improved, but a sense of 
great comfort is realized by 
having the corset fit down well 
into the waist and perfectly 
snag over the hips. The corset 
is thereby retained in its prop- 
er position and dves not slide 
up at the slightest pretext. 

A corset cannot be properly 
laced with one string, as the 
tigare must suffer loss in beauty 
at one point or another. In 
reality the waist is the only 
place where the corset should 
feel snug upon the body, With 

























one string it was impossible to 
have amy separate adjustment. 
[f oné wanted the corset snug 
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top, allowing the flesh to adjust itself properly. 
jent, it is well to have someone assist in lacing 
the first time atleast, as the tying may prove a 
ward. It is advisable to untie the lacings every 
ims the Gorset is worn, as it would be impossible to slip 
own in front and otherwise properly adjust the 
if it were fitted perfectly snug to the body. 

the co Set is the correct number, an accurate fit and 
oresama sly. jroperly laced, and does not set well down into 
thé Waistdine, but seems to slip up in front and unable to 
scommodate itself to the figure, the fault is with the lacing. 
[n a1 ivor to make the corset thoroughly long-waisted 
méisapt to place the zoue too low. If difficulty of this 

ne 2 ,o ° 
character is found, raise the zone lace one or, if necessary, 
two eyelets, and try on again. The trouble having been 
sctified, the corset will remain in proper position. 
After the corset is correctly laced to the form the laces 






The problem in connection with THE DELINEATOR 
NEW CENTURY PRIZE OFFER, was to make an offer 
that would be as interesting to those living in small places 
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may be cut off—not, as was the case with one slight little 
body, tied and retied until there remained several humps 
with long flowing ends. The lower laces being shorter, one 
long lacing may be cut in halves, serving the purpose of two. 

There are many who appreciate the necessity of minute 
care in each detail of dress, but this necessity was never 
nore apparent than in the new mode which displays the 
Marie Antoinette dip and Juno bust; and where so much 
attention is paid to the construction of all gowns, as well 
as undergarments, not the least important of which is this 
new departure in corsets. 


PROPER ADJUSTMENT OF GARMENTS, 


To produce correctly the new, smart and fashionable 
features of dress, one must look to all the details, not only 
the corset, but every garment in its turn. All articles of 
apparel must be properly disposed; there should be no 
clumsy adjustment, but each garment arranged with care. 

To produce the best effect of the dip in front, the skirt 
should be correctly shaped; and to this end all our skirt pat- 
terns have been reconstructed, 
so that the latest and most 
fashionable designs may be 
procured drafted according to 
the new and more recent shapes 
and styles. The new skirts are 
held up well in the back, and 
the waist-line shows a descent 
toward the front, where the 
skirt is smoothly adjusted to 
position, fitting u ed over 
the hips and with the plaits at 
the back properly disposed. 

In illustration No. 1 both 
effects are clearly depicted, the 
dip at the top of the skirt and 
the Juno bust outline in the 
ees he being conspicuous. For 
the latter the bust is lower than 
formerly, and the fronts are not 
allowed to blouse or fall low 
but held up, causing the ful- 
ness to set out well ever the 
lower part of the bust and taper 
to the waist-line, which is ap- 
parently lengthened in front, 
not only by the corset, but also 
by the curving and correct 
shaping at the top of the skirt. 

o assist the conformation 
further, there have been put 
upon the market two new 
bustles. The first has been 
named after this admirable 
mode and is known as the 
Marie Antoinette bustle. This 
is worn a8 any ordinary bustle 
and fills in the little hollow 
in the back which is apparent in most figures, It is light 
in weight, has a small pad in the centre and an outer shap- 
ing of haircloth extending beyond this, which makes the 
bustle symmetrical. | 

The larger, ‘‘ La France” bustle is worn with benefit by 
those whose hips are slight, as it secures for the body 
below the waist a congruent and well-proportioned appear- 
ance. The bustle is composed of the small pad for the centre 
of the back, from which the sides or hip conformers extend. 
This bustle has also the outer portion of haircloth, similar to, 
although larger than the Marie Antoinette. This is not only 
a bettersshape, but is much lighter and cooler than the 
heavier pads. They may be worn under any skirt made 
from our recent patterns, as provision has been made 
whereby a person of slight build may have the form im- 
proved and acquire the exquisite contour given by the 
Marie Antoinette dip and the Juno bust. a. t. gorman. 


as to those living in large cities. Send a postal-card to 
us and full particulars will be given by return mail. 
Toe Bourrerick PusBLisHine Company [Lo«rrzp]. 
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Gowns of every description, ranging from magnificent 
creations intended for ceremonious wear to severe tailor 
modes, are distinguished this season by the introduction of 
gold in the decoration. There is no sign of diminution in 
the popularity of this fancy, which has completely fascin- 
ated womankind, and there seems to be no limit to the 
possibilities of this style of trimming. 

The woman who sceks extreme novelties and to whom 
expense is no 
object will even 
add tu her ward- 
robe dainty lin- 
gerie that is 
characterized 
by tiny gold 
buckles holding 
baby ribbon in 
place and fast- 
ened with gold 
buttons; the 
newest silk pet- 
ticoats, like- 
wise, are corded 
and _ tasselled 
with gold. 

Combinations 
of black and 
gold in the 
trimming are a 
universal feat* 
ure of almost 
all gowns, 
whether they 
are transparent 
to show the 
shimmering 
silken lining or 
made of heavy 
Winter goods. 
Gold _ bullion 
embroidery 
mixed with col- 
ored silk shows 
one especially 
attractive phase 
of its use. This 
is illustrated in 
the pattern silk 
lengths for 
waists and also 
in thin, gauzy 
materials. The 
point of distinc- 
tion in gold 
triminings is 
between that 
having the ap- 
pearance of re- 
fined gold and 
the more showy 
and Jess expen- 
sive varieties. The former has a less brilliant and more 
elegant finish, which is quite as noticeable in the narrow 
cords and braids as in the more elaborete introductions. 

Laces were never more beautiful than they are this 
season, their most distinctive feature, perhaps, being the 
gold introduction. Gold thread is wronght into the de- 
signs, the spaces being filled with pretty lace stitches, 
which glisten delicately here and there and accentuate 
the creamy tint of the lace itself. There are medallions 
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SOME OF THE NOVELTIES IN TRIMMINGS. 
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of cloth-of-gold and fines. gold- 
gauze, as well as of batiste, bearing 
realistic floral designs, hand- 
painted, inset in the all-over laces 
that are used for entire gowns— 
as if the lace alone were not suf- 
ficiently rich. <A striking novelty 
in which hand-painting is intro- 
duced is exemplified in a robe 
made of alternatine panels of nid 
@abeilles lace, the name being 
suggested from the honey-comb effect of the mesh, and 
panels formed of medallion-shaped pieces of white Liberty 
silk bearing moss-rose buds and their leaves joined to- 
gether by a lace braid. The circular-shaped skirt was all 
ready to hang over a foundation of white Liberty satin, 
which would serve to bring out more clearly the beauties 
of the creation. The bodice and sleeves are shaped and 
accompany the skirt. These lace and the handsome jetted 
and spanyled 
robes wil] not 
easily lose the 
popularity they 
have won, for a 
variety of pret- 
ty and becom- 
ing effects may 
be achieved by 
providing sev- 
eral different 
colored linings, 
and neck acces- 
sories and yir- 
dles as well. 
The association 
of white and 
gold produced 
a beautiful re- 
sult in a robe of 
white erépe de 
Chine embroid- 
ered in tiny 
gold spangles 
and having an 
additional or- 
namentation 
wrought out of 
gold gauze in 
raised flora] de- 
signs, a trailing 
vine effect of 
gold running 
over the pure- 
white crépe and 
holding the 
flowers—or- 
chids and roses 
—together. 
Panels of Ren- 
aissance lace 
were intro- 
duced in the 
mode, and soft 
white chiffon, 
accordion plait- 
ed, formed a 
full-length 
front panel, 
while there was 
a circular- 
shaped piece of 
the  beantiful 
lace around the bottom. This gown would be equally 
effective made over white Liberty satin or white taffeta 
with soft gold-gauze over it, the shimmer of gold through 
the thin textile and lace—in the case of the latter founda- 
tion—being extremely attractive. 

Lace combined with tucked mousseline de sojie forms 
some of the daintiest thin gowns for evening wear, among 
the imported novelties. The mousseline is usually pale 
pink or blue, unless pure white is preferred; and velvet 
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matching the tint is effectively used as a finish in bands 
across the ends of the sash and for rosettes and belt. Lux- 
eull guipure is the popular lace for gowns of this descrip- 
tion, and it fs used as a part of the material of the gown 
rather than as a simple trimming. For 
example, it may form a yoke around 
the hips, extending into two deep 
points, one at the back and the other 
in frout, with a deep yoke or bolero 

on the bodice. 
Deep points of lace in gradu- 
' ated lengths are another orna- 
mentation for gowns of gauzy 
fabries, rich silks and hand- 
some cloths. In Cluny and 
Russian laces this form of 
trimming is exceptionally 
attractive for the  lus- 
trous-faced cloths in the 
delicate pastel tones 
that are so popular 
for reception and 
carriage gowns for 
the young matron, 





while Renais- 
sance,  Lierre 
and Chantilly 


points are dis- 
posed upon 

soft crépes 
and mous- 


selines, the ma- 
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in pliable silk braid. The tong tab ends that reach below 
the waist are a novel feature of these ornamental devices, 
which add a touch of smartness to a plain waist of silk or 
satin or even one of some soft woolen goods or cloth. 
Shawl collars of Brussels net bearing 
conventionalized and floral designs 
wrought out of jets and spangles and 
outlined with fine silk braid, and 
those made of taffeta with velvet 










appliqué, form other attractive : 
waist ornamentation, which the A293 
ingenious Woman will appreciate ke " 
especially in remodelling a gar- be 












ment that has had some wear. 

Silk and mohair braids are 
effectively associated in bo- 
leros and revers with high 
collars that are shown 
among the ornamental 
conceits approved by 
Fashion. 

Heavy lace dyed 
to match or in a 
lighter shade than 
the cloth is a dis- 
tinctive feature 
of dressy 
gowns. Lace 
in a light 
shade of 
brown on 
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terial falling in cloth is very 
eraceful plaits COLLAR AND REVERS IX effective, but if 
between tenn LACE APPLIQUE. Pe eee 5 
) gown is 
points. Black pale-gray the 
or white lace lace should 
rosettes with match it ex- 
gold ca th actly. This 
arrange n sate Ate eS striking novelty 
graduated sizes ae saa will, as doubt, 
around the bot- at Sep find many fol 
tom of these owe Naat gm . lowers, though 
diaphanous it will scarcely 
gowns, COn- become gener- 
stitute a new ally popular. 


method of dee- 
oration. 

A handsome 
waist garniture 
was made of 
white chiffon, 
embroidered in 
gold and dull- 
finished deli- 
cate-pink n- 
gles. The trite 
were open in 
jacket effect to 
reveal a soft 
vest of lace or 
chiffon, and the 
back was in V 
shape at the 
top. A girdle 
and straight 
standing oO 
of heavy gold 
appliqué were 
fatendied to be 
worn with this 


novelty. 


A waist gar- 
niture that: 
lend distinction to a liandsome cloth gown was 


made of black Chantilly lace, fine silk cord outlining 
the designs of the lace and followed around the square 
neck with a heavy silk galloon. 


are also bertha effects of black satin bearing odd 
s of black cloth, each holding a tiny silk 
the edges finished in a fancy or scroll design 








ALL-OVER APPLIQUE IN WHITE AND GOLD. 


Narrow tucks 
in a group of 
five or seven 
trim some of 
the most ap- 
proved cloth 
skirts; they are 
stitched down 
flat through the 
three thick- 
nesses instead 
of being sewed 
in the usual 
manner. The 
effect is strik- 
ingly pleasing. 

Cloth dresses 
are claborately 
trimmed with 
braid this sea- 
son, and innum- 
erable possibil- 


ities are sug- 
gested in the 
alinost endless 


variety offered. 
There are silk 
and wool braids 
woven with varied mixtures of colors in the most unique 
designs, and every possible width may be obtained; nar- 
row silk braids matching the cloth in color, and wide 
Hercules braid, either plain.or run through with a gol 
thread, and a narrow silk braid liberally mixed with gold 


that is especially effective on black net e ening gowns 
when it is sewed around_in. straight( row t Ik int. 
igitized By VOTE : 
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sack style and close with button 
holes and large fancy buttons. 
Rounding revers that, lap to the 
throat are formed above the 
closing, and a military turn 
down collar is at the neck. 
Turn-back cuffs complete the 
close-fitting two-seam sleeves, 
and welts finish pockets insert- 
ed low down in the fronts. 
ee or brown covert 
will produce aserviceable coat, and the finish may be given 
by stitched strappings. Cheviot, melton, English Oxford, 
vicuna and such materials are also suited to the mode, and 
facings of fur, panne, velvet or satin may be added to 
the collar, cuffs and revers. 
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Fievre No. 30 X —MISSES’ OUTDOOR COSTUME. 


Ficure No, 30X.—This represents a Misses’ costume, 
and is depicted in the accompanying engraving. The 
pattern, which is No. 4629 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in five sizes for misses’. im | 
from thirteen to seventeen co 





7) ) Fiaure No. 82 X.—-Litrie | 
Girts’ Dress.—This shows | 
a Little Girls’ dress. The 
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years of age, and is again il- I 4 
lustrated on page 64. Nie: 
A delightfully girlish air 
is imparted by this costume, 
which is shown made of 
lady’s-cloth in one of the 
new shades of blue com- 
bined with white cloth and fi’ 
decorated with butter-col- { 
ored lace appliqué and pip- \\, “Sail 
ings of black velvet. The 4) i 
waist shows the fashion- i 
able blouse all around, and = 
the flaring fronts reveal a Mi’ 
smooth vest closed at the (HAS) 
centre under a separate hy 
plait. A military standing w= 
collar with pointed, overlap- — ‘ | 
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ping end completes the 
waist, which has full bishop 
sleeves confined at the 
wrists with narrow bands. 
Fan plaits at the lower 
part of the side seams and 
an inverted box-plait at the 
back are the prominent fea- 
tures of the skirt, which is 
in three-piece style and fit- 
ted over the hips with darts. 
Straps having pointed 
ends cover the side seams 
and add much to the at- 
tractiveness of the mode. 
Venetian, covert and 
broadcloth, as well as dress 
materials of all descriptions, 
are suited to the costume, 
and tinse! or plain braid 
may be used for garniture. 
A pretty frock might be de- 
veloped of satin-faced cloth 
in mode or tan, with the 
vest of blue taffeta, and pip- 
ings of satin in the same 
hue as the material and: 
braid appliqué for garniture. 
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Fieures Nos. 31 X, 32X, 33 X, 
34X ann 35 X.—SOME 
NEW MODES FOR MISSES 
AND CHILDREN. 

(For Illustrations see Page 61.) 

Figure No. 31. X.—Misexs’ 
Lona Coat.—This portrays a Misses’ coat. The pattern, 
which is No. 4630 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
gizes for misses from ten to seventeen years of age, and 
is again represented on page 69. 

This stylish top-garment is shown developed in blue cloth, 
with facings of velvet in the same shade. At the back the 
eoat is semi itted, and the double-breasted fronts are in 
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Fravaz No. 30 X.—This illustrates Missxs’ OurpooR Costums.—The 
pattern is No. 4629, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


pattern, which is No. 4670 
and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is 
in six sizes for children from 
“Ail one to six years of age, and 

HM may be again seen on page 


Mi Tucks taken up to pointed 
| | oke depth at the back and 
| 





Pil ront distinguish the little 
AHI frock, which is pictured 
Hy AY made of white cashmere as- 
Ni \ sociated with lace. The 
MN ee 4) \\ sleeve is in three-quarter 

r Gil | length and gathered to form 
IM y) ashort paff below the elbow. 

| Vf The lining over which it is 

HN gel made is in this instance ex- 
WN W/ posed to narrow cuff depth, 
IF fi —~ 1 and over the tops of the 

WAN 6)) sleeves fall lace caps that 
1 | ef give a broad effect at the 
=. shoulders. <A sash of soft 


| silk bowed at the back, and 
p>) lace at the neck and wrists 
give a finishing touch. 

A dainty little party frock 
might be made of China silk 
in one of the pastel shades, 
with velvet ribbon for gar- 
niture. Vailing, Lansdowne, 
albatross, etc., are also suii- 
able. 

Fieure No. 83 X.—G1R1s’ 
Lone Empire Coat.—This 
illustrates a Girls’ coat. The 
pattern, which is No. 4586 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for girls from 
four to twelve years of age. 

The Empire modes are 
decidedly becoming to 
young girls and are much 
in vogue at present. A sty:- 
ish coat of this type is here 
shown in red cloth combin- 
ed with silk in a harmon- 
y izing hue and decorated 
with fur bands, A trim- 
ming band follows the lower 
outline of the short body, 
concealing its joining to the 
ciroular skirt. The body 
fronts are rolled to form 
revers, and a standing collar topped by a circular turn-over 
portion gives neck completion. The sleeves are in Con- 
tinental style, having turn-back cuffs finishing the over- 
sleeves and revealing puff under-sleeves completed with 
pointed wristbands, 

Tan cloth finished with strappings of silk or satin in the 

(Descriptions Continued on Page 64.) 
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| Descriptions Continued from Page 60.) 
same hue will be stylish. A coat of double-faced cloth 
finished with self-strappings will be useful for general 
wear, while a more dressy coat may be reproduced in 
royal-blue velvet, with trimmings of chinchilla. 





Ficure No, 34X.—Misses’ Dressy Boptce. — This rep- 
resentsa Misses’ bodice. The pattern, which is No. 4663 and 
costs 9d. or 2U cents, is in six sizes for misses from twelve 
tu seventeen years of age, and ‘s also shown on pave 78. 

Dark-green velvet and pink silk are effectively. associ- 
ated in the mode, which is distinguished by a Folero- 
oe ee and trimmed with gilt passementerie and all-over 
ace. The jaquette has rounding lower corners and flaring 
fronts that form revers at tle top and are shaped to reveal 
full fronts that close under a box-plait at the centre. A 
soft crush girdle tinished to form a loop and end encircles 
the waist, and a sectional standing collar having a turn- 
over portion yzives completion at the neck. The sleeves 
are quite fancy, the over-portions being reversed to form 
turn-back cuffs, and below them are revealed full puff 
under-sleeves finished with wristbands. 

Mode broadcloth and pale-blue Liberty 
satin will combine charmingly, and lace 
appliqué may be employed for garniture. 
Lady’s-cloth in royal blue will be at- 
tractive in association with white Lou- 
ising anil decorated with gilt braid and 
small buttons. 


Fiaure No. 35 X.—Littie Boys’ Dress. 
—This depicts a Little Boys’ dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 4614 and costs 6d, 
or 15 cents, is in six sizes for children 
from two to seven years of age. 

Blue and white cloth are united in the 
mode, which droops all around in the ap- 
proved way a: has fulness at the centre 
of the front. The closing is made at 
the left side in Russinn fashion under a 
pointed strap that is decorated with 
small gilt buttons, similar decoration be- 
ing seen on the wristbands completing 
the full sleeves. The skirt is laid in kilt 
plaits all around, and a belt of the white 
cloth and a standing collar, also deco- 
rated with buttons, complete the mode. 

Golden-brown cloth, with strappings 
of white cloth, will be effective, and 
rows of gilt braid may be applied for 
garniture. Serge, cheviot and medium- 
weight cloths in yeneral are used for boys’ 
frocks. 
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Figures Nos 36X, 37X, 38X, 39X anpD 
40 X.—ATTRACTIVE WINTER STYLES 
FOR: YOUNG PEOPLE. 

(For Illustration see Page 62.) 

Ficure No. 36 X.—Littie Grrrs’ Tor- 
LETTE. — This combines a Little Girls’ bon- 
net, coat and dress. The bonnet pattern, which is No. 4688 
and costs 6.1. or 10 cents, is in four sizes for girls from one 
to seven years of age, and is again represented on page 
76. The dress pattern, which is No. 4323 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, isin eight sizes for girls from three to ten 
years of age. The coat pattern, which is No. 4606 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to 
twelve years of aze. 

Gray cloth, with facings of white, was utilized in the 
production of the coat, with soutache braid and self-strap- 
pings for the finish. A notched shawl-collar is the most 
prominent feature of the mode, which is in hox style and 
closes in double-breasted fashion. Lap-covered pockets 
are inserted in the fronts, and the close-fitting sleeves are 
finished in cuff effect. 

For the dress, which is a French mode, light cashmere was 
chosen, with braid for garniture. The box-plaited waist 
supports the circular skirt which ripples becomingly. The 
sleeves fit closely, and the collar is of the turn-down variety. 

Rows of tuck-shirrings distinguish the bonnet, which is 
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shown in a combination of light and dark silk and velvet, 
the latter being used for the shapely revers. Ribbon and 
a ruche of the light silk are used as garniture. 

Serge, cheviot and cloth are used for coats like this and 
albatross, French flannel, etc., for the frock. <A pretty 
bonnet could be of dark-green velvet, with silk or satin in 
a lighter shade. 





Figure No. 87 X.—Boys’ Suir.—This comprises a Boys’ 
jacket and trousers. The jacket pattern, which is No. 4476 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for boys from 
three to ten years of age. The trousers pattern, which is 
No. 3163 ard costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes for 
boys from three to ten years of age. 

Thorough protection is insured in this jacket, for which 
chinchilla cloth is used, with velvet for the collar and 
stitching for the finish. The back joins tle double-breasted 
fronts in seams that terminate above extensions allowed 
on the latter. <A turn-down collar is at the neck, and side 
pockets covered with laps and a left breast pocket finished 
with a welt are inserted. The sleeves are in coat style. 


4 





MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WAIST, AND A THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH 
FAN PLaIts AT THE LOWER PART OF THE SIDE SEAMS AND AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 66. ) 


Mixed cheviot was selected for the trousers, which are 
shaped by the regulation seams. Hip pockets are inserted, 
and the fitting is accomplished by darts. 

Melton, kersey, vicuna, etc., are used for coats, and the 
trousers may be of serge, cassimere or any similar fabric. 





Fietre No. 38 X.—Gtris’ Rosstan Dress.—This repre- 
sents a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4679 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age, and is portrayed again on page 68. 

The graceful Russian frock depicted at this figure is very 
coat-like in appearance and is developed in royal-blue velvet 
and white silk, with rows of stitching done in blue silk for 
the finish. A removable shield and deep sailor-collar are 
features of the mode, which blouses in front and may have 
a plain or tucked back. The skirt is circular and has two 
box-plaits at the back, and its joining to the body is con- 
cealed by a white leather belt. The full one-piece blouse 
sleeves are confined by narrow bands at the bottom. 

Contrasting materials and colors are usually selected for 


FASHIONS FOR 


the mode, which is a universally becoming one and has the 
advantage of being simply constructed. For school or gen- 
eral wear a frock after this design may be produced in blue 
or red serge, with white serge for the sailor collar and 
shield and rows of braid for garniture. 

Fieure No. 39 X.—Missgs’ Tucokep Costumre.—This pic- 
tures a Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is Nu. 4652 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age, and is again represented 
on this page. 

This costume is girlish and very pretty. In its produc- 
tion light-brown lady’s-cloth was associated with white 
cloth decorated with appliqués of the dark material, the 
finish consisting of strappings. A circular tucked flounce 
is the salient feature of the five-gored skirt, which has an 
inverted box-plait at the back. 

The waist is tucked at the top both back and front and 
has a shield topped by a standing collar and outlined by a 
triple flat collar. Flare cuffs complete the closely adjusted 
two-scam sleeves, and a fitted belt encircles the waist. 
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Misses’ TUCKED COSTUME, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT, HAVING A TUCKED FLOUNCE, AND AN 


INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 
(For Description see Page 67.) 


Mode broadcloth, with tucked silk in some contrasting 
shade, will be pretty, and rows of tinsel or tinse] and black 
braid may be employed for garniture. Venetian, serge, 
albatross, zibeline, figured dress goods, etc., may also be 
employed for the mode. 

& 


Fiaure No. 40 X.—Giris’ Froox..-This illustrates a 
Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4645 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to twelve 
years of age, and is also represented on page 67. 

The dainty simplicity of this frock will gain for it gen- 
eral popularity. In the production of the mode embroid- 
ered cashmere was united with all-over lace, decoration 
being supplied by lace edging and black velvet ribbon. 
The skirt, which is full, is extended to form the lower part 
of the body and is shirred at the waist-line and at the top, 
where it forms a fri]] heading and laps over the budy lining, 
which is faced to yoke depth. A standing collar is at the 
neck. and the sleeves are in the popular “1850” style. 
The close-fitting over-sleeve terminates at the elbow to dis- 
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play the full puff under-sleeve that is shirred at the wrist. 

Vailing, albatross, Henrietta and soft fabrics in general 
are adapted to the mode, and ruchings of ribbon or chiffon 
may be employed for trimming. A dainty frock might be 
of pale-green crépe de Chine in association with tucked 
silk and elaborated with ruches of lace and velvet baby 


ribbon. 
—_—————_@—__—_—_ 


Figures Nos. 41 X, 42 X, 43 X, 44 X anp 45 X.—STREET 
STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 
(For Illustration see Page 63.) 


Fiatre No, 41 X.—Missss’ Toiterte.—This combines a 
Misses’ coat and skirt. The coat pattern, which is No. 4672 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes for misses from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age, and is shown in a different 
development on page 72. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
4662 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age, and is again illustrated on 
page 74. 

Appliqués of white cloth supply the deccration on the 
double-breasted coat, which is here 
shown worn open, but may be closed if 
preferred. The coat is made of dark- 
gray cloth, with facings of white satin, 
and has snugly adjusted two-seam 
sleeves. A military band-collar having 
overlapping ends is at the neck, and the 
straps at the waist-line of the back may 
be omitted. 

The four-gored skirt has an inverted 
box-plait at the back that may be replac- 
ed by gathers. In its development pastel- 
gray cloth was used. 

A very dressy jacket would be of royal- 
blue velvet, with facings of white silk 
and all edges finished with bands of fur. 
Lady’s-cloth, cheviot Venctian, serge, 
etc., may be used for the skirt, with self- 
strappings, rows of machine-stitching or 
braid in graduated widths for finishing. 





Fiaure No, 42 X.—Littre Girts’ Rvus- 
sIAN Loxa Coat.—This represents a 
Girls’ coat. The pattern, which is No. 
4669 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for children from two to eight 
years of age, and is shown ina different 
development on page 76. 

Russian modes are extremely popular 
just now and their graceful lines are 
unusually becoming to the growing girl. 
A novel coat in this style is here shown 
made of tan cloth and light-brown velvet, 
with gilt braid for trimming. The cir- 
cular skirt has an inverted box-plait at 
the back, and the body blonses all around 
over a leather belt. The frents are 
rolled back prettily, but may close at 
the left side with cord loops if liked. 
A military band-collar is at the neck, and a removable 
hood that falls over the shoulders is an attractive feature 


The bishop slecves are gathered into narrow bands at the 


wrist. 

Golden-brown velvet will be handsome in a coat of this 
type, with some becoming fur for trimming. Cloth, serge, 
cheviot, melton, double-faced goods, etc., may be used for 
less dressy garments. 





Fiaure No. 43 X.—Grris’ Dressy Toirterte.—This unites 
a Girls’ reefer and dress. The reefer pattern, which is No. 
4568 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. The dress pattern, which is 
No. 4550 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls 
from five to twelve years of age. 

Three cape-collars distinguish the box-reefer, which is 
here shown made of blue cloth, with stitched strappings for 
the finish and large gilt buttons fur the closing, which is 
effected in double-breasted style. At the top the fronts 
form revers, and a rolling collar gives neck completion. 
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Laps cove. the pockets inserted in the fronts, and the close 
sleeves are finished in cuff effect with strappings. 

Plaid cheviot, in which the predominating hue is blue, 
to match the reefer, was used for the frock, which has a 
blouse body tucked to suggest a yoke. The sleeves are full 
and finished with tucked cuffs, and the full gathered skirt 
hangs in pretty folds. | 

A coat of tan cloth might be finished with rows of braid. 
Cheviot, melton, kersey, ete., are adaptable to the mode, and 
for the dress novelty goods of all descriptions are 
stited. see 

Ficgtre No. 44 X.---Missgs’ WALKING ToILETTE.— 

This comprises a Misses’ jacket and costume. The 
jacket pattern, which is No. 4676 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, and is also portrayed on page 72. The 
costume pattern, which is No. 3645 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. 

Gilt braid and buttons add distinct- 
ly to the good stylo of this military 
jacket, which is here :inade of army- 

lue cloth. The mode is in double- 
breasted style and closes to the throat. 
The back and sides are closely ad- 
justed, and the sleeves are in coat 
style. A _ mili- 
tary band-collar 
is at the neck, 
and welt-finish- 
ed pockets are 
inserted low 
down in the 
fronts. 

The costume, @ 
which is shown 
made of mixed 
cheviot, is dis- 
tinguished by a 
smooth round 
yoke, and the 
three-piece 
skirt may have 
the fulness at 
the back laid in 
a box-plait or 
gathers. 

Red _ cloth, 
with velvet in 
the same shade 
for the collar 
and gilt braid 
for garniture, 
will reproduce i} See 
the coat attract- Dugy, ig” } i 
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smooth shield completed with a standing collar. A re- 
movable shawl-collar having lapped ends is a feature of 
the inode; it entirely conceals the permanent shawl-collar, 
and the blouse-bishop sleeves are finished wi.h wristbands. 
A belt passed through straps encircles the waist. 

Ap oddly shaped revers caught down at intervals with 
rosettes of satin ribbon is the distinguishing feature of the 
bonnet, which is made of velvet and silk to match the 
coat. The bonnet is smooth at the front and back and is 
gathered to a circular centre. Rib- 
bon ties and a ruche of white silk add 
pretty, finishing touches. 

Light-tan cloth will produce a styl- 
ish coat, with the bonnet of velvet in 
a somewhat darker shade edged with 
mink. Serge, cheviot, light-weight 
melton, etc., are favored fabrics for 
coats like this, and the removable 
shawl-collar may be handsomely 
braided. 
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No. 4629.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 





Illustrations of this costume appear 
on page 64, and also at figure No. 30 X. 
A three-piece skirt, with fan plaits at 
the lower part of the side seams, and a 
blouse waist 
combine - to 
make this styl- 
ish costume, for 
the develop- 
ment of which 
réséda-green 
dress goods as- 
sociated with 
contrasting ma- 
terial were 
chosen, and 
black braid and 
gold _ buttons 
were employed 
for trimming. 
An _ inverted 
\ box-plait is laid 
\X at the back of 
\\ 


\ 





\ the skirt, which 
\ flares fashion- 
“ & ably toward the 
\ ‘a bottom, where 
x ‘\ yas it measures 
‘ Se & | about three 
AW \ . Se yards and one- 
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half in the mid- 
dle sizes. A 
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cloth, lady’s- CHULA, oa CG ~~ point at the 
cloth, Venetian, © NENT ae 4 bottom is ar- 
serge, “covert : ranged over 
sloth, etc., may 4665 4665 each side seam 
be employed for Misses’ 1830" DRESS, WITH SEPARATE GUIMPE, AND A FIVE-GORED SK:RT THAT MAY HAVE AN and adds to the 
the costume, INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. good effect of 
with braid for (For Description see Page 67.) the mode. 

the finish, A The waist 
coat of dark- droops in the 


blue cloth might be worn with good effect with a dress of 
plaid camel’s-hair showing a comminyling of blue and green. 





Fievre No. 45 X.—Litrrte Griris’ Ourpoor Toretre.— 
This unites a Little Girls’ coat and bonnet. Tlie coat pat- 
tern, which is No. 4616 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in 
seven sizes for children from two to eight years of age. 
The bonnet pattern, which is No. 4691 and costs 6d. or 10 
cents, is in four sizes for girls from one to seven years of 
age, and is «gain illustrated on pave 77. 

Dark-red velvet and white silk are here employed to 
make the attractive coat, which is equally suitable for 
boys’ and girls’ wear. The back is laid in a double box- 
plait at the centre and is topped by a square yoke, and 
the fronts lap broadly and are shaped to accommodate a 


approved style all around and has a broad, seamless back 
and fronts which separate over a narrow vest that closes 
under an attached plait, and a standing collar with a point- 
ed overlapped end furnishes neck completiou. The sleeves 
are in blouse-bishop style finished with lapped wristbands 
and are made over close linings. The waist is made over 
a fitted lining, and a shaped belt encircles the waist. 

A gratifying result could be achieved if cadet-bLlue 
foule were used, gold braid supplying elaborate decora- 
tion. Lady’s-cloth, broadcloth, serge, cashmcre, velveteen, 
camel’s-hair suiting, etc., are appropriate for reproduction. 

We have pattern No. 4629 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make the costume 
for a miss of thirteen years, requires three yards and three- 
eighths of material forty-four inches wide, with five-eighths 


FASHIONS FOR 


of a yard of contrasting goods twenty or more inches wide 
for the vest. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 








> 
No. 4652.—MISSKS’ TUCKED COSTUME. 


This costume, which is shown on page 65, and also at fig- 
ure No. 39 X, illustrates 
the fact that tucking still 
obtains as an elaboration, 
and for the development 
of the mode cadet-blue 
lady’s-cloth was chosen 
in combination with 
darker blue velvet and 
white all-over lace. Nar- 
row velvet ribbon and 
a band of the velvet af- 
ford decoration. The 
waist is full, small tucks 
stitched to short yoke 
depth collecting the ful- 
ness at the top and gath- 
ers drawing it in at the 
bottom. The fronts are 
shaped at the neck to ad- 
mit of three flat collars 
of pleasing outline, 
which frame a_ chemi- 
sette applied to the dart- 
fitted body-lining, and a 
standing collar deepen- 
ing at the back gives 
modish neck completion. 
The close-fitting two-seam sleeves follow an approved cut 
and are finished by shaped cuffs that flare fashionably over 
the hand. A belt fancifully shaped both at the back and 
front is a stylish adjanct, and the closing of the waist is 
secnred at the front by means of buttons and loops. 

The graceful five-gored skirt is adjusted by single hip 
darts, and is laid in an inverted box-plait at the back. A 
salient feature of the mode is the flounce, which is tucked 
to half its depth and flares in the approved way. In the 
medium sizes the skirt measures about two yards and one- 
half at the bottom and the flounce about three yards and 
one-half. 

Rouge broadcloth associated with black satin, with the 
chemisette of baby-blue silk elaborately corded or overlaid 
with gilt, and flare cuffs, collar and belt of the same mate- 
rial, would be striking 
and fashionable.  Vail- 
ing, cashmere, French 
flannel and foule, are 
also suitable. 

We have pattern No. 
4652 in six sizes for 
misses from twelve to 
seventeen years of age. 
To make the costuie for 
amiss of twelve years, 
reqaires three yards and 
one-fourth of cloth fifty 
inches wide, with one 
yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide for the flat 
collars and a band one 
and one-fourth inch wide 
to trim, five-eighths of 
a yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for the stand- 
ing cdilar and chemisette, 
and five-eighths of a yard 
of all-over Jace eighteen 
inches wide to cover the 
standing collar and chemisette. 
25 cents. 








Price of pattern, 1s. or 
—__—_——>—____—_—_ 
No. 4665.— MISSES’ * 1830” DRESS 


Illustrations of this dress are given on page 66. The 
mode, which is in ‘‘1830” style, is produced in ciel-blue 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, TO BE MADE witH ROUND NECK AND SHORT SLEEVES, OR 
WITH HIGH NECK AND FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


67 


silk, with appliqué lace, plaitings of Liberty silk and velvet 
ribbon for the decoration. The waist has fulness at the 
front puffing out in the new way, and the back is slightly 
gathered at the bottum. A plaiting of Liberty silk gives 
completion to the low, rounded neck, and the waist is made 
over a fitted lining and closes at the back. 

A lace guimpe thatis smoothly adjusted and closed at 

tie back is worn with the 

aaa dress. It ig completed 

“ca with long bishop sleeves 

having wristbands, and 

a standing collar finishes 
the neck. 

The skirt is in popular 
five-gored style, and at 
the back the fulness may 
be laid in an inverted 
box-plait or in gathers, as 
preferred. In the mid- 
dle sizes it measures 
about two yards and 
three-fourths at the 
lower edge. 

In mauve vailing, with 
violet velvet ribbon and 
yellow lace appliqué for 
garniture, the dress 
would be very dainty, 
and tucked white chiffon 
would be pretty for the 
guimpe. Henrietta, cash- 
mere, Lansdowne, albat- 
ross, China silk, etc., are 
also appropriate for the 
dress, while nainsook, Liberty satin and mul] are suited to 
the guimpe. 

We have pattern No. 4665 in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. To make the dress fora 
niss of twelve years, requires five yards of goods twenty 
inches wide, with two yards and five-eighths of Liberty 
silk thirty-six inches wide for plaitings (three inches 
deep) to trim; the guimpe calls for one yard of material 
forty-five inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





4645 


——__»—-—____. 
No. 4645.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


This dress is illustrated above, and also at figure No. 40 
X. Unique construction characterizes this pretty mode 
made of  pastel-pink 
Lansdow ne, associated in 
one instance with black 
velvet and trimmed with 
gimp, and in the other 
case with appliqué. The 
full skirt is extended to 
form the lower part of 
the body and is shirred 
all around at the waist 
and also at the top, 
where it is frill-finished. 
The dress has a fitted 
body-lining, to the upper 
part of which is applied 
a deep square yoke top- 

ed by a standing collar. 

he fall-léngth sleeves 
have close-fitting over- 
portions, that reach to 
the elbow and are in fan- 
ciful outline at the bot- 
tom, and full under- 
sleeves shirred at the 
the wrist to form a frill, 
the whole being mounted on close linings. If preferred, 
short puff sleeves finished with deep frills of lace edging 
and arranged over smooth linings may be substituted and 
the dress which closes at the back may be made with a 
low neck. 

Ivory-white vailing combined with all-over lace and 
white satin would daintily develop this artistic little mode 





4678 
GIRLS’ POMPADOUR BLOUSE DRESS, TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE. 
(For Description see Page 68.) 
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and would make a becoming frock for parties, etc. Pliable 
fabrics, such as albatross, cashmere, China silk, mousseline, 





GIRLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS. WITH BLOUSED FRONT, TUCKED OR PLAIN BACK, 
AND REMOVABLE SHIELD. (TO BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE BopDy LINING.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Henrietta, etc., in delicate colorings are also appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 4645 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
nine years, requires three yards and one-half of Lansdowne 
forty inches wide, with a yard and seven-eighths of velvet 
twenty inches wide for the collar, yoke, over-sleeves and a 
band three and one-half inches wide to trim. Price of pat- 


tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
—_-_-— — <>____—- 


No. 4678 —GIRLS'’ POMPADOUR BLOUSE DRESS. 


This simple dress is in Pompadour style, and is illustrated 
on page 67. The distinguishing feature of the mode, which 
is shown developed in old-pink cashmere, relieved with 
black velvet ribbon, is a stylish square bertha which frames 
the low-cut neck. The waist is made over a dart-fitted lining 
and has gathered fulness both at the front and back and 
blouses fashionably. Puff sleeves made over sinooth lin- 
ings contribute to the quaint style of the frock, and the 
waist closes invisibly at the back. The full skirt is gathered 
all around and depends from the waist, and an applied belt 
conceals the joining. A guimpe may be worn with the dress. 

Cherry-red vailing, with alternate rows of gilt and black 
braid, will satisfactorily reproduce the mode, and such 
fabrics as Henrietta, Lansdowne, albatross, China silk, etc., 
are also excellent for development. 

We have pattern No. 4678 in ten sizes for girls from 
three tu twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires two yards and seven-eighths of 
goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
$$$ $$ ——____— 


No. 4679.—GIRLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS. 


Clusters of tucks distinguish the back of this attrac- 
tive dress, which is illustrated above, and also at figure 


No. 38 X. The mode is shown developed in cadet-blue | 


cloth ornamented with fancy black silk braid, and a sailor 
collar adds character to the design, the fronts of which 
blouse fashionably. The back is broad and seamless and 
may be tucked or plain, according to preference. The 
fronts, which are cut out at the top, lap in double-breasted 
fashion, and the closing is effected in true Russian style. 
The blouse-bishop sleeves have close linings and are 
finished with wristbands, and the waist is made over a 
htted jining that may, however, be omitted. The square 
sailor-collar frames the removable shield, which is topped 
by a standing collar. The four-piece skirt has its falness 
disposed of at the back in two box-plaits, and a shaped 
belt conceals its joining to the waist. 





Rouge broadcloth would yield gratifying results de- 
veloped by the mode, and garniture of gilt and black sou- 
tache would effectively relieve it. A con- 
trusting color could be employed for the shield. 
Lady’s-cloth, Venetian, poplin, crépon, cash- 
mere, Henrietta, etc., are appropriate materials 
tor reproduction of the design. 

We have pattern No. 4679 in eight sizes for 
girls from tive to twelve vears of age. To 
inake the dress for a girl of nine years, re- 
qitires two yards and one-fourth of goods fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents, 


a 


~. 
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Nv. 4714.—GITRKLs' DRIsss. 


4679 


This jaunty little frock, which is depicted 
below, introduces a graceful box-plaited skirt and is 
shown in apretty development of dull-blue cashmere as- 
sociated with white tucking and decorated with black 
velvet ribbon. The waist blouses all around and shows 
gathered fulness at the lower edge anda box-plait at the 
centre of the front. The waist is cut in Jow, rounding 
outline to disclose a smooth, yoke applied to the fitted 
lining over which it is made. and the yoke is topped 
by a standing collar and framed by a sectional circular 
bertha in fancy scolloped outline. The two-seam sleeves 
bell prettily at the wrists, and the skirt is in six gores, the 
seams being concealed by the plaits. The skirt flares styl- 
ishly at the bottom, and aribbon belt conceals its joining 
to the waist. The frock closes invisibly at the back. 

Leaf-green foule relieved with black velvet ribbon will 
prove an harmoniovs combination, with white motifs. Al- 
batross, cashmere, pliable silks, ete., are suitable for the 
development. 

We have pattern No. 4714 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires three yards and one-fourth of 
goods forty-four inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard 
of fancy tucking twenty inches wide for 
the yoke. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 
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No. 4630.—MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
LONG COAT. 


On page 69, and also at figure No. 81 X 
this coat isshown. The remarkable favor 
achieved by the longer wraps is greatly 
due to their protective features, and for 
the present development tan broadcloth 
was utilized. The back is semi-titted 











GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH BOX-PLAITED GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


with under-arm gores and a centre-seam, and the fronts, 
which close “vith buttons and button-holes in double-breasted 


ee 
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atyle, are in sack effect and are turned back at the top to 
The sleeves are 


form stylish revers that lap to the throat. 
in the approved coat style, fin- 
ished with roiling cuffs. <A 
military turn-down collar gives 
becoming neck completion, but 
the pattern alsuv provides for a 
sectional flare collar, the ends 
of which are held together by 
a buttoned-on strap. Inserted 
pockets finished with welts add 
to the nodishness of the design. 

A fashionable reproduction 
_would be in royal-blie broad- 
cloth, with the revers faced 
with black satin crnamented 
with rows of gilt and white 
soutache braid; the closing 
could be effected with fancy 
large gilt buttons. Velours, 
black taffeta, lady’s-cloth, etc., are appropriate for 
development. 

We have pattern No. 4630 in eight sizes for 
misses from ten to seventcen years of age. To 
make the coat for a miss of twelve years, requires 
two yards and three-fourths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—-- - | -<—> en 


No. 4655 —MIsskis’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
LONG COAT. 


Illustrations of this coat are given herewith. 
Rouge broadcloth, light Liberty satin and black 
satin were associated in the mode, with rows of 
machine-stitching for the finish, The Empire 
back consists of a smooth body-portion curved 
up at the bottom and a circular, rippling lower portion that 
may be made with or without a centre seam, and the join- 
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4630 


MigsEs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT, WITH SEMI-FITTED BACK. (TO BE MADE WITH 


A FLARE OR TURN-DOWN MILITARY COLLAR.) 
(For Description see opposite Page.) 


ing is concealed by a band that follows the fanciful out- 
lineof the body. ‘The fronts are in double-breasted sack 








iy 
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69 


style and close with a large fancy button and button-hole, 
and tle band is extended on the fronts to simulate a short 
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4655 4655 


MI8sEs' DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT, WITH EMPIRE BACK AND SACK FRONT. 


(TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE CENTRE-BACK SEAM.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


body effect. Above the closing large round-cornered 
revers that lap to the throat are formed, and a high sec- 

| tional collar that turns down for 
half its depth is at the neck. The 
sleeves bell at the bottom and 
may be turned back to form large 
fancy cuffs or be cut off. In either 
case they reveal a full puff under- 
sleeve that is mounted on a close 
lining and finished with a pointed 
wristband. 

This coat will be found very sat- 
isfactury for wear over a party or 
dancing freck, as it gives thorongh 
protection. In hunter’s red cloth, 
with facings of lLlack satin, the 
result will be very pleasing. Green 
or brown cloth will be etyiish with 
facings of fur. 

We have pattern No. 4655 in 
four sizes for misses from thirteen 
to sixteen years of age. Tu make 
the coat for a miss of thirteen 
years, requires three yards and an 
eighth of goods fifty-four inches wide, with 
seven yards and three-eighths of light Liberty 
satin twenty inches wide for the wristbands, 
sleeve linings and inside of collar, fur coverin 
the cuffs and revers and for lining the coat, an 
five-eighths of a yard of dark satin in the 
same width for the under-sleeves. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4700.—GIRLS' DOUBLE-BREASTKED 
LONG COAT. 


A shawl collar is the distinctive feature of 
this mode, which is pictured on page 70, de- 
veloped in tan cloth associated with satin and 
appliqué Jace. The coat has a suveestion of 
the box style in the fronts, which close in 
double-breasted fashion with buttons-and button-holes and 
are cut in V outline atthe top. Theradjustment of the 


70 


ent is achieved by under-arm and side-back seams that 
face extra width at the lower part formed in under-folded 
box-plaits, and belt-straps starting from the under-arm 
seins, cross the fronts and fasten with a button and 
button-hole. The shaw! collar laps with the fronts and 
frames a removable shield topped with a standing collar. 
The sleeves are in Continental style. with close-fitting over- 
portions finished with turn-back cuffs and puffed under- 
portions mounted on fitted linings and completed with 
wristbands that have pointed, overlapping ends. 

For utility and modishness the long coat is pretminent 
and may be satisfactorily developed in brilliant colorings. 
Ox-blood or rouge brvadcloth will reproduce it stylishly, 
and a varniture of black and gilt appliqué may be eim- 
ployed. .Kersey, Venetian cloth, velours, novelty suitings, 
etc., are also appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 4700 in cight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl of 
nine years, requires two yards and an eighth of goods fifty- 
four inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of satin 
tweoty inches wide for the under-sleeves. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 


— $$$ —___ 


No 4684.—GIRLS'’ LONG RUSSIAN COAT. 


This coat, represented on this page, is pictured developed 
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GIR1S’ DOUBLE- BREASTED LONG CoAT, WITH SHAWL COLLAR AND 
: REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(For Description see Page 69.) 





GrRis’ LONG RUSSIAN Coat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


in olive-green broadcloth ornamented with narrow strap- 
pings of black and white dotted panne velvet. The mode 


THE DELINEATOR. 


is in Russian style, and two box-plaits characterize the 
back, which has a scam at the centre; and a pleasing con- 
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641 
GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COaT, WITH SEMI-FITTED Back. 
‘For Description see this Page.) 


trast is exhibited in the fronts, which have body portions 
displaying gathered fulness at the bottom and lengthened 
by circular skirt sections. The one-seam blouse-bishop 
sleeves are completed with wristbands having rounded, 
overlapping ends and turn-over portions, and a collar that 
correspongs in design with the wristbands gives modish neck 
completion. The closing is made in distinct Russian style, 
and a shaped belt encircles the waist and croxses in front. 

Army-blue Venetian will produce a handsome and ser- 
viceable garment, and rich gilt, black and white appliqué 
may be utilized for embellishment. Lady’s-cloth, serge, 
velutina or velvet and the heavier fabrics, such as kersey 
and melton, etc., may appropriately be used, with fur for 
trimming 

We have pattern No. 4684 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl of 
nine years, requires two yards and one-half of gouds tifty- 
four inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of dotted 
panne velvet twenty inches wide (cut bias) for strappings 
to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


———-—---~-- > -—_—_——_————__ 


No. 4641.—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT. 


Illustrations of the coat are given herewith. Long coats 
are very popular for the young girl this season, and from 
the numerous designs shown every mother can find one 
to please her fancy. Tan broadcloth was employed for 
the mode, which is semi-fitted at the back and in sack style 
in front; under-arm gores give smooth adjustment at the 
sides, and the closing is effected in double-breasted fashion 
with buttons and button-holes. Round-cornered revers that 
lap to the throat are formed above the closing, and a turn- 
down collar mounted on a standing portion gives neck com- 
pletion. The closely adjusted coat sleeves are finished 
with turn-back cuffs, and pockets covered with welts are 
inserted in the fronts. 

Russian-green cloth, with strappings of the same, will 
presi an effective coat by the mode. Cheviot, covert, 

enetian and all tailor cloths are suitable, and an inlay of 
velvet may be added. if desired. 

We have pattern No, 4641 in six sizes for girls from four 
to nine years of age. To make the coat for a girl of nine . 
years, requires two yards of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


———__-»-__—_——_——_ 
No. 4686.—GIRLS’ SEMI-FITTED LONG BOX COAT. 


Illustrations of this coat appear on the opposite page. 
Thorough protectiveness and good style are associated in 
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this top garment, for which blue cloth was selected, with 
inlays of velvet and stitching for decoration. 


The coat is 





Grats’ SeMI-Frrtgep Box COAT, TO BE MADE WITH A SINGLE, DOUBLE 
OR TRIPLE CAPE-COLLAR, AND WITH A MILITARY 
TURN-DOWN OR BAND COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 70.) 


in box style, semi-fitted, and closes to the throat in double- 
breasted fashion with button-holes and large fancy buttons. 
Distinction is given the mode by three graduated cape-col- 


lars that are of circular shaping and may have round or — 


square corners. <A military turn-down or standing collar 
may give neck completion, and flaring turn-back cuffs «is- 
tinguish the close two-seam sleeves. Square patch pockets 
finished with laps are applied low down on the fronts, and 
the number of cape collars used is a matter of taste. 

Tan melton, with an inlay of peau de soie on the collar 
and cuffs, will produce an attractive coat. For rainy 
weather cravenette or waterproof cloth inay be utilized. 
A stylish coat may be evolved from gray or tan broadcloth, 
with stitched strappings for completion. 

We have pattern No. 4686 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a gir) of 
nine years, requires two yards and five-eighths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide, with five-eighths of a vard of velvet 
twenty inches wide for inlaying the cuffs, pocket-laps and 
collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——_—_——_____- 
No. 4709.—GIRLS'’ RUSSIAN LONG COAT. 


A distinct Russian style is embodied in this coat. which 
is depicted on this page developed in royal-blue cloth re- 
lieved with fur band. Adjustment is secured by under- 
arm and shoulder seams, and the back has gathered ful- 
ness at the waist-line drawn to the centre. The fronts 
show fulness at the lower edges of the body portions, 
which are lengthened to be of even depth with the back by 
circular skirt sections. The closing is effected in charac- 
teristic fashion at the left side with buttons and button- 
holes, and a shaped belt also closed at the left side encir- 
cles the waist. A standing collar completes the neck, and 
Wristbands having pointed, overlapping ends finish the 
one-seam blouse-bishop sleeves. 

A development in crimson broadcloth will be both 
dressy and stylish, and an association with seal bands may 
be employed. Velours, kersey, melton, Venetian cloth, 
etc.. may suitably be used. 

We have pattern No. 4709 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl of 
Dine years, requires two yards and an eighth of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Se 
No. 4721.—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX COAT. 


A distinctive box-mode is exhibited in this coat, which 
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is shown below developed in tan cloth, and a salient 
feature is the hood, which may be used or not, as one pre- 
fers. The characteristic shaping is ob- 
tained by shoulder seams and under-arm 
seams which are discontinued tu form vents, 
and the fronts are in double-breasted style, 
the closing being effecied with buttons and 
button-holes to the throat. A hood shaped 
with a centre seam and describing points 
at the front corners and on the shoulders is 
a modish adjunct. and neck completion may 
be secured by either a military turn-down 
or standing collar. The sleeves are of the 
approved two-seam order, and pockets fin- 
ished with laps are inserted Jow down in 
the fronts. The hood is lined with silk. 
An attractive development will be in 
army-blue cloth, with reliefs of scarlet. Broadcloth, 
cheviot, kersey, melton, velours, etc., achieve pretty effects. 
We have pattern No. 4721 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl 
of nine years, requires one yard and three-fourths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of 
silk twenty inches wide to line the hood. Price of pattern, 


. 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_ -—-— > ---_-_-—— 
No. 4672.—MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT 
OR JACKET. 


This smart coat, illustrated on the opposite page, and at 
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GiRLs’ Russian LONG Coat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX COAT, TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE HOOD AND MADE WITH A MILITARY TURN- 
DOWN OR STANDING COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


figure No. 41 X, is developed in the former instance in 
tan cloth and faced with dark-brown, velvet, and black 
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appliqué band gives a decorative finish, The mode is 
closely fitted at the back and sides with the regulation 
seums, a vent being formed by 
the termination of the centre 
seam; and the fronts are semi- 
fitted with single bust darts and 
close in double-breasted style 
with buttons and loops, al- 
though, if preferred, they may 
be worn open and rolled back 
in becoming revers outline. 
Pockets fin- 
ished with 
flaps are in- 
serted low 
down in the 
fronts, and 
belt-straps 
that extend 
from the 
under-arm 
seams cross 








MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT OR JACKET, TO BE WORN OPEN OR 
CLOSED AND WITH OB WITHOUT BacK-STRAP3S. 


(For Description see Page 71.) 


at the centre of the back under a buckle and give distinc- 
tion and tone to the otherwise conventional mode. The 
close-fitting two-seam sleeves bell prettily over the hands, 
the outside seams terminating a short distance from the 
lower edge, and a military band-collar with pointed ends 
gives mudish completion to the neck. The use of the belt- 
straps is optional. . 

Hunter’s-red broadcloth relieved with black silk appliqué 
will produce a. gratifying result, and gilt buttons will lend 
a chic air. Lady’s-cloth, velvet, kersey, melton, etc., are 
fabrics that will be found most appropriate, and braid, self- 
strappings or stitching will furnish trimming. 

We have pattern No. 4672 in four sizes, for misses from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age. To make the coat for a 
miss of thirteen years, requires a yard and thrée-eighths of 
material tifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 
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No. 4682.— MISSES’ BLOUSE JACKET 


Illustrations of this jaunty jacket appear on this page. 
A stole collar and removable vest are the distinctive 
features of the mode, which is shown developed in dark- 
blue cheviot, with black silk cord loops and battons for the 
closing and machine-stitching for the finish. The jacket 
droops prettily all around in the approved way and is gath- 
ered at the lower edge, which is finished with o narrow 
shaped belt that laps and closes under a pointed over- 
lapping end in front. The vest, which is smooth and at- 
tached with buttons and button-holes, is topped by a high 
standing collar and closes at the back. The fronts are 
shaped low to accomodate the ends of the stole collar, 
and the locse-fitted two-seam sleeves bell over the hand. 
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Royal-blue cloth will be attractive for the design, and 
the vest may be of white cloth l:andsomely braided in tinsel ; 
and gilt braid will supply suitable decoration. Serge, Vene- 
tian, broadcloth, double-faced cloth, covert and all tailor 
cloths are suited to the mode, which may be finished with 
self-strappings or bands of silk or satin and gilt buttons. 

We have pattern No. 4682 in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. Tu make the jacket for 
amiss of twelve years, requires a yard and five-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
No. 4676.—MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED MILITARY 
JACKET. 


Simplicity and style characterize this short jacket, which 
is illustrated below. and also at figure No. 44 X. The 
mode, for the development of which dark-red heavy cloth 
was employed, is 4 military style, and bands of black velvet 
ornamented with gold braid provide decvuration. The 
jacket is adjusted by side-back gores and a centre seam, 
and the fronts lap in double-breasted style, the closing being 
made diagonally at the left side with buttons and button- 
holes. A military band-collar having pointed ends stylishly 


- completes the neck. The coat sleeves are close-titting, and 


side-pockets and a left breast pocket tinished with welts 
are inserted. The closing edge of the right front may be 
scolloped, if liked. 

Royal-blue Venetian, with decorations of gilt and black 
braid, will stylishly produce the design. Kersey, melton, 
broadcloth, Astrakhan, velvet, etc., are appropriate for the 





MISSES’ BLOUSE JACKET, WITH REMOVABLE VEST. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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Misszs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED MILITARY JACKET, WITH BaND COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


development. A dressy garment may be made of tan broad- 
cloth, with bands of golden-brown panne velvet, and nar- 
now gilt braid, appliqué band or machine-stitching will 
furnish garniture. | 
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We have pattern No. 4676 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for a 
miss of twelve years, requires a 
yard and one-fourth of goods fifty- 
four inches wide, with one-fourth 
of a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide (cut bias) for bands to trim 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents’ 


— 


NO. 4719.—MISSES’ SHIRT-W AIST 
OR BLOUSE. 


This fashionable — shirt - waist. 
illustrated below, is represented 
developed in ash-gray flannel and 
displays fronts that have gathered 
fulness at the neck and waist- 
line and puff out in the correct 
way. The back is seamless and 
has only the slightest plaited ful- 
ness at the bottom. and the closing 
ismade through a box-plait arrang- 
ed at the centre of the front. <A 
shaped band over which is worn 
a standirg collar completes the 
neck. and the sleeves are of the 
one-seam blouse variety, with narrow wristbands having 
pointed. overlapping ends. A fitted belt is worn, and pro- 
, vision is made for a lining fitted with bust darts and a 
centre-back and under-arm seams, but it may be dispensed 
with. 

An effective conception is in mulberry-red velutina., 
adorned with white broadcloth. for wristbands. collar 
and belt. Cashmere, vailing, plaid goods, corduroy, silk, 
etc.. are extensively used for such modes. An attractive 
shirt-waist could be developed in Russian-green velvet, 
with gilt braid for ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 4719 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist for a 
miss of twelve years, requires two yards and seven-eighths 
of material tw<nty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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Xo, 4695.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


Illustrations of this shirt-waist are given in the accom- 
panying engravings; for the development pale-blue French 
flannel was chosen. The mode may have the sleeves and 
body portions tucked or plain, or they may be cut from 
tucked material; the front has gathered fulness at the 
lower edze, but the sides and back are closely adjusted. 
A lining, fitted with single bust darts and undes-arm gores, 
gives foundation for the waist, which closes at the back 





Misses’ SHIRT-W AIST OR BLOUSE, WITH BISHOP SLEEVES. (TO BE MADE 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING.) 
- (For Description see this Page.) 


With buttons and button-holes. The one-seam blouse- 
bishop sleeves widen at the lower edge and are completed 





MISSES’ SHTRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE BACK. 
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with wristbands having pointed, overlapping ends. A 
high standing collar shaped at the sides and back affords 





(TO BE MADE TUCKED OR PLAIN.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 





MISses’ WAIST OR BODICE, WITH BOLERO JAQUETTE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


stylish neck completion and is adjusted over the narrow 
band, and a belt of gilt braid is a modish adjunct and 
closes with a fancy buckle. 

Tucked white silk will develop a dainty waist that will be 
appropriate for wear with street gowns and under jackets. 
and also for more ceremonious service. Liberty satin, 
velutina, cashmere, Lansdowne, Henrietta, etc , may also 
be employed for reproduction. 

We have pattern No. 4695 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen vears of age. To make the waist with the 
full front, outside backs, wristbands and sleeves cut frem 
tucked immaterial, for a miss of twelve years, requires two 
yards and one-fourth of tucking twenty inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a yard of plain matcrial in the same width 
for the stock and neck-band; or if the waist is to be tucked 
by the maker, three yards and three- eighths of goods twenty- 
seven inches wide. All of plain goods, it needs a yard 
and seven-eighths of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
with three-fourths of ayard of gold braid one and one-fourth 
inch wide for the belt. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





> ——__—_—_—_- 
No. 4663.— MISSES’ WAIST CR BODICE. 


.This stylish waist is illustrated in the above engravings 
and also at figure No. 34X. A bolero-jaquette is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the mode and lends effectiveness to the 
design. Biscuit-colored dress goods were associated with 
brown velvet and white silk in the present development, and 
soutache braid provides decoration. The jaquette issmoothly 
adjusted and curved up slightly at the lower edge of the back, 
and the fronts are prettily rounded and rolled back to form 
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revers. 


lining. A turn-over military 
collar that meets the ends 
of the revers and laps over a 
plain standing portion af- 
fords stylish neck comple- 
tion, and the modish two- 
Seam sleeves are close-fit- 
ting, the over-portions being 
reversed to form cuffs. The 
over-sleeves are short so as 
to disclose full under-por- 
tions mounted on the sleeve 
lining and finished with 
wristbands, and a crushed 
girdle that 1s terminated at 
the left side in & graceful 
loop and end is a stylish ac- 
cessory. 

Rouge foulé combined 
with black satin and decor- 
ated with gold braid would 
achieve extreme elegance 
fashioned according to the 
mode. 


are satisfactory for the waist. 


We have pattern No. 4663 in six sizes for inisses from 
To make the waist for a 
miss of twelve years, requires a yard of dress goods forty 
inches wide, with a yard and one-half of silk twenty inches 
wide for the full fronts, under-sleeves and small section 


twelve to seventeen years of age. 


of the standing portion of the collar, and one 
yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the 
girdle, wristbands and turn-down portion 
of the collar and for facing the revers and 
cuffs. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4704.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ HOODS. 


These hoods, which are illustrated above, 
are novel and unique little accessories to 
be worn with coats, capes, jackrts. etc. 
Two distinct styles are shown, one being 
smooth and plain and the other full. The 
plain hood is circularly shaped and is de- 
void of fulness; it 
is In rounding out- 
line at the bottom 
and finished with a 
revers in two sec- 
tions, tacked to- 
gether at the back 
under a pointed 
overlapping end, 
and 8 strap-like tab 
is applied at the 
left side of the 
centre. ‘The over- 
lapping front end 
of the revers, and 
also that of the 
standing collar fin- 
ishing the neck, is 
pointed and closed 
with a button-hole 
an! fancifully cut 
~ batto:. 

The other hood 
is full at the neck 
and is also in 
rounding lower 
outline; the effect 
of a revers is sim- 
ulated by the ends 
being caught up in 
plaits, a fancy 


enamelled buckle securing the hood at this point. 
tary band-collar on which is mounted a turn-over portion 


The fronts of the waist are full and furmed ina 
box-plait at the centre and are supported by a closely fitted 


A variety of fabrics, such as broadcloth, Iudcy's- 
cloth, cashmere, Henrietta, velveteen, satin, taffeta, etc., 
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MISSES’ OR GIRLS' HOODS, FOR WEAR WITH CAPES, WRAPS, COATS, ETC. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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MISSES’ FOUR-GORED SKIRT, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR BAND FLOUNCE, 
AND WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OB GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


A mili- 


No. 4662.— MISSES’ 


illustrated on the opposite page. 
material require a petticoat that will harmonize with their 
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gives completion to the neck, and both hoods are shown 
developed in cloth and lined with silk. 


Velvetin ashade contrast- 
ing with the material em- 
ployed for the wrap will 
handsomely develop the 


mode. Broadcloth, covert, 
serge, cheviot, corduroy, 
Astrakhan cloth, etc., are 


also suitable, and any pre- 
ferred ornamentation may 
be used. 

We have pattern No. 47 
in seven sizes from four to 
sixteen yeurs. of age. To 
make the smooth hood for 
a iniss of twelve years, re- 

uires half a yard of goods 
fifty inches wide, with a 
yard and one-fourth of silk 
twenty inches wide to line; 
the full hood needs the same 
amount of goods in the 
same width, with three- 
fourths of a yard of silk 


twenty inches wide for covering the hood. Price of pattern, 
6d. or 10 cents. 


—_————_-_ —  -—— 


FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 


Illustrations of this skirt, which is smart in appearance 
and very simply constructed, are given on this page, and also 
at figure No. 41 X. The mode is cut in four gores and fits 


smoothly over the hips; it is distinguished 
by « circular band flounce, and the fulness 
at the back of the skirt may be taken up 
in an inverted box-plait or in gathers. 
The skirt may be fashioned with or with- 
out the flounce, and falls in pretty ripples 
at the bottom, where, in the middle sizes, 
it measures about two yards and one-half. 
The fabric selected for the present develup- 
ment was royal-blue lady’s-cloth. 

Gray homespun will produce a serviceable 
skirt for school and general wear, while 
camel’s-hair zibeline or French broadcloth 
will be suitable for dressy occasions. 
Serge, cheviot, etc., are also appropriate, 
and the lower edge 
may be finished 
with rows of 
braid. 

We have pattern 
No. 4662 in six 
sizes for misses 
from twelve to 
seventeen years of 
age. To make the 
skirt with the 
flounce for a miss 
of twelve yeéars, 
requires a yard and 
three-fourths of 
goods fifty inches 
wide; without the 
flounce, a yard and 
three-fourths of 
goods in the same 
width. Price of 
pactern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


i gee 
No. 4642.—MISSES’ 
OR GIRLS’ 
PETTICOAT SKIRT 
AND WAIST. 


This garment is 
Frocks of transparent 
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general ee Fashioned in 
and detail. e white China 
one under con- silk, the mode 
sde‘ation is is unusually at- 
petired devel- tractive for 


oped in plain 
nainsook and 
embroidered 
nainsook 
flouncing and 
is joined to a 
waist that may 
take the place 
of the’ usual 
waist-lining 
and will be 
found most de- 
sirable because 
of its extreme 
daintiness. The 
waist, which is 
fitted perfectly 
close with side- 


gores, 18 cut 
in becoming 
rounding out- 


line at the neck 
and fastens at 
the back. The 
skirt consists of 
a round yoke of 
circuar shap- 
ing that fits 
smoothly over 
the hips, and a 
deep gathered ficunce that gives a graceful flare effect ; and 
beading, ingertion and edging provide pleasing decoration. 


4642 


MyrssEs’ OR GIRLS’ PETTICOAT SKIRT AND WAIST. 
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No. 4670.— LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESS. 


This attractive little dress is pictured on this page, and also 
at figure No. 32 X. The mode may be utilized for either 
\ little boy or girl and 
is here shown developed 
in light cashmere decor- 
ated with black velvet 
ribbon. A pointed yoke 
effect is simulated by nar- 
row tacks both at the 
front and back, and be- 
low the tucks the fulness 
fallsfree. The closing is 
made at the back, and 
the simple adjustment is 
due to under-arm and 
shoulder seams. A short 
body lining supports the 
dress, and the _ sleeves 
are mounted on close-fit- 
ting linings and may be 
in full-length bishop style 
finished with narrow 
wristbands, or of three- 
quarter length in double 
paff effect. Frill caps ex- 
tending over the should- 
ers add a dainty touch to the mode, but their use is 
optional. A straight narrow band completes the neck. 
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TRANSPARENT MATERIAL.) 
(For Description see Page 74.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS, TUCKED IN YOKE OUTLINE, AND TO HAVE THE 
SLEEVES IN FULL-LENGTH BISHOP STYLE OR IN THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH DOUBLE PUFF FASHION. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


wear with or- 
gandy, Swiss, 
mousseline or 
other transpar- 
ent materials. 
The design is 
adaptable to 
silk, India linen, 
cambric, mull, 
long cloth, dim- 
ity, etc. If the 
mode is devel- 
oped in silk, the 
lower edge of 
the flounce may 

be finished with 

. frills of edging. 
We have pat- 

tern No. 4642 in 
seven sizes from 
four to sixteen 
years of age. To 
make the gar- 

| ment for a miss 
4642 of twelve years, 
(DESIRABLE FOR WEAR WITH FANCY DRESSES OF requires three 
and one-half 
yards of flounc- 
. ing eighteen in- 
ches wide, with 
seven-eighths of a yard of nainsook thirty-six inches wide 
for the waist and yoke. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


White Liberty silk, with caps of deep 
lace, will produce a dainty dress, for use on 
festive occasions. If desired, a soft silk 
sash may be added, bowed slightly to the left 
side. The mode is adaptable to vailing, Hen- 
rietta, Lansdowne, organdy, mousseline, 
silk mull, etc. A dressy frock could be of 
light- blue vailing with velvet for the wrist- 
bands and band, and rbbon-run beading for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4670 in six sizes for children from 
one to six years of age. To make the dress for a child of 
five years, requires two yards and three-eighths of goods 

; forty -four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 
15 cents. 


———__-> 


No. 4692.— LITTLE GIRLS’ 
KMPIRE DRESS. 


A dress that is snit- 
able for maid-of-honour 
or other stately wear is 
shown on page 76, made 
of white silk, fancy tuck- 
ing and silk-dotted mull. 
It isin Empire style, hav- 
ing a full gathered skirt 
—seamed at the back and 
at each side—depending 
from a short, smooth 
body. The skirt falls in 
graceful, clinging folds 
and is made with a short 
train. The sleeves are in 
quaint ‘‘ 1850” style, the 
over-portions being close fitting and of the one-seam order 
finished with lace frills; they reveal puffed_under-sleeves 
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extending to the elbow on the close-fitted lining and com- 
pleted with wristbands overlaid with appliqué bands. A 
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- LITTLE GIRLS’ EMPrRe Dress, WITH “1850 SLEEVES: TO BE 
MADE WITH HIGH NECK AND STANDING COLLAR OR WITH 


POMPADOUR OR ROUND NECK. (FOR MAID-OF-HONOUR AND 4692 


OTHER STATELY WEAR.) 
(For Description see Page 75.) 
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LITTLE GIRLs’ on Boys’ RUSSIAN LONG COAT, WITH THE SKIBT HAVING 
AN UNDER BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUL THE HOOD AND WORN CLOSED OR OPEN.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ruche of chiffon conceals the joining of the skirt and body 
and crosses the shoulders at the top of the sleeves, and the 
closing is invisibly secured at the back. The collar, over- 
laid with appliqué, is in standing style, and provision is 
made for Pompadour and round neck. 

Orépe de Chine, albatross, vailing. mousseline de soie, 
organdy, Swiss, etc., are suitable for development. 

We have pattern No. 4692 in five sizes four little girls 
from three to eleven years of age. To make the dress for 
a girl of five years, requires four yards and seven-eighths of 
silk twenty inches wide, with one yard of fancy tucking 
in the same width for the body and over-sleeves,.and three- 
eighths of a yard of null thirty-six inches wide for the under- 
sleeves and wristbands, with a yard and three-eighths of 
edging four inches wide for the frills. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 


—_—___-~»——_____ 
No. 4669.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ RUSSIAN 
LONG COAT. 
This coat, illustrated above and also at figure No. 42 
X, isin Russian style. Red Venetian cloth was chosen for 


the present development of the mode, and tinsel-and-black 
braid afford stylish decoration. The coat is made with a 









short circular skirt, which is in -effective contrast to the 
long-waisted body, and is shaped with side seams and has 
the fulness disposed of at the centre in 
an under box-plait. A shaped belt with 
pointed ends conceals its joining to the 
body, which is smoothly adjusted at tne 
top and has gathered fulness at the bot- 
tom of both the back and fronts. The 
right front Japs over the left in true 
Russian style, and the clusing is obtained 
with buttons and button-holes. A mili- 
tary band-collar completes the neck and 
has pointed ends, and the sleeves are in 
bishop style finished with pointed wrist- 
bands. A broad hood seamed at the 
centre extends over the tops of the 
sleeves and falls in pretty folds. 

Hunter’s-green bruvadcloth ornamented 
with bands of Astrakhan will reproduce 
the design attractively. 


sizes for children from two to eight 
years of age. To make the coat for a 
child of five years, requires two yards 
of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——__—_—_—_<>___—_——-_ 


No. 4688.—LITTLE GIRLS’ BONNET. 


This bonnet, which is illustrated 

below and also at figure No. 36 X, is 

a dainty little mode and is represented developed in white 
corded silk. It is made fancy by rows of tuck-shirrings 
which extend across the bonnet, and revers overlaid with 
lace turn back from the front and add much to the good 
style of the design. The lining consists of a plain section 
joined to a circular centre, and a gathered curtain the 
attachment of-which is concealed with ribbons, gives pro- 
tection to the neck. Ribbon ties hold the bonnet in place, 
and a lace ruche and ribbon prettily decorate the mode. 
We have pattern No. 4688 in four sizes for little girls 
from one to seven years of age. To make the bonnet for a 
girl of tive years or twenty inches, head measure, requires a 
yard and one-half of goods twenty inches wide, with half 
a yard of lining silk twenty inches wide for the lining; 
one-fourth of a yard of all-over lace in this same width for 
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4688 

‘LITTLE GIRLS’ BONNET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


4688 


covering the revers, and four yards and one-half of ribbon 
three and one-half inches wide for the ties and to trim. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cénfs, 


We have pattern No. 4669 in seven 


FASHIONS FOR 


No. 4691.—LITTLE GIKLS’ BONNET. 


Ilustrations of this quaint little bonnet, represented made 
of silk and trimmed with ribbon, appear below and 
also in con- 
nection with 
figure No. 
45X. The 
mode is 
known as 
the Cynthia 
bonnet and 
has a small 
round centre 
and a front 
that is seam- 
ed at the 
back and 
gathered 
where it 
joins the 

4 A691 centre. <A 
4691 fuN curtain 

LitrLe GIRLS’ BONNET. (KNOWN 4S THE CYNTHIA qoen to the 

BONNET.) ower edge 

(For Description see this Page.) of the bon- 

net, gives 

protection to the neck, and the mode is characterized by a 

circular flare revers that is caught down with dainty rib- 

bon rosettes and frames the face in a becoming manner. 

A ruche, and ribbon ties prettily bowed under the chin, 
add a finishing touch to the design. . 

Pale-blue faille wil] develop the mode suitably. 

We have pattern No. 4691 in four sizes for little girls 
fruin one to seven yeurs of age. To make the bonnet for 
a girl of five years or twenty inches, head measure, re- 
quires a yard of goods twenty inches wide, with a yard 
and three-eighths df ribbon three inches wide for the ties. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 








No. 4673.—LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN KNICKERBOCKER 
SUTP. 

IMustrations of this suit are given herewith. Red cloth 
associated with white cloth was 
used in the production of the 
mode, with stitching and an em- 
broidered design for the decora- 
tive finish. The coat is long, in 
Russian style and closes in a fly 
a little to the right. The fronts 
are shaped low at the top to ac- 
ecommodate the ends of the sailor 
collar, which laps with the fronts 
and outlines the removable shield 
that is headed by a narrow band. 
A box-plait, extending from shoul- 
der to wrist, is taken up on the out- 
side of the one-piece sleeve, and 
two narrow side-plaits appenr at 
the bottom, all the plaits being 
stitched to saggest a cuff; and a 
leather belt fastened with a buckle 
and passed under straps, encircles 
the waist. 

The trousers are shaped with 
the regalation seams, and side and 
right hip pockets are inserted. Elastics run through the 
hems cause the trousers to droop in the approved way. 
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No. 4644.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ NIGHT-DRAWERS, 
WITH STOCKINGS. 


Illustrations of these drawers are given herewith. 

White Canton 
flannel was 
used, with nar- 
row embroider- 
ed edging , for 
trimming. The 
body is smooth 
and supports 
the drawers, 
which are gath- 
ered at the top 
and shaped by 
a centre seam, 
inside leg seams 
and a short 
seain along the 
outside of the 
leg and are ex- 
tended to form 





4644 


stockings. The | 

latter are shap- 4644 

ed with seams LITTLE GrRxs’ on Boys’ NigHT-DRAWERS, WITH 
along the in- STOCKINGS. 


side and out- (For Description see this Page.) 


side of the foot 

and over the heel, and at the back the drawers are finished 
with a band and lap up on the body. At the front the 
drawers are sewed permanently to the body, and the sleeves 
are of the two-seam order, with the slightest possible ful- 
ness at the top. A narrow band gives neck completion, 
and the body closes at the back. 

We have pattern No. 4644 in six sizes for chfldren from two 
to twelve years of age. The night-drawers for a child of six 
years, need three yards and three-eighths of goods twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


Cadet-blue cloth in conjunction with 
red will develop the suit satisfactorily, 
and the belt may be of the material or 
white leather. Serge, cheviot. broad- 
cloth, ete., are also suitable materials, 
and braid in graduated widths will 
furnish decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4673 in six sizes 
for little boys from three to eight years 
of age. To make the suit for a little boy of seven years, 
requires a yard and seven-eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of contrasting 
material twenty-seven inches wide for the neck-band, shield 
and collar facing. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


————————»——____— 


No. 4698.— LITTLE BOYS’ BOX- 
PLAITED RUSSIAN DRESS. 


On page 78 illustrations of this 
frock appear. Box-plaited effects 
for the small] boy are very popular, 
and the frock shown carries out 
this idea to perfection. White 
and blne flannel are united for 
the mode, with braid for trimming 

' jn one instance and stitching in 
the other. The back is laid in 
box-plaits and is topped by a 
square yoke, which is hidden 
when the sailor collar is used. The 
fronts are plaited like the back 
and at the top are shaped to ac- 
commodate the ends of the collar, 
which may be in rounding style 

with notched ends or of the regulation sailor order. A 

removable shield topped by a narrow. band.is a feature of 
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4673 
LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN KNICKERBOCKER SUIT: CONSISTING 
OF 4 RUSSIAN COaT WITH SHIELD AND SAILOR COLLAR, 
AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see this Rage.) 
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white serge 
assing un- 
er straps 
encircles the 
waist. 

Gray home- 
spun and 
white cloth 
will combine 
well in the 
mode, and 
rows of sou- 
tache braid 
may be ap- 
plied for the 
finish. Serge, 
covert, Ven- 
etian, cam- 
el’s-hair, 
etc., muy be 
used. 

We have 


pattern No. 4698 in four sizes for little boys from two to 
five yearsof age. Tomakethe dress for a boy of five years, 
needs three yards and three-eighths of blue flannel twenty- 
seven inches wide, with a yard of white flannel in the 


same width for the 
collur, belt, strap, 
shield and neck-band. 
Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
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No. 4674.— LITTLE 
BOYS’ RUSSIAN 
OVERCOAT OR LONG 
COAT. 


Illustrations of this 
stylish top - garment 
are given herewith. 
Tan cloth and dark- 
brown velvet are 
united for developing 
the mode, with stitch- 
ing and buttons for 
the finish. The wide 
left front laps over 
the narrow right one, 


and the closing is made in double-breasted style with but- 
tons and button-holes. A rolling collar is at the neck, and 
the sleeves are in two-seam style. 
with a centre sean and having its outer edge reverse 


a distinctive feature of the 
mode and will add materially 
to the protectiveness of the 
arment, butits use is optional. 
ap-covered pockets are insert- 
ed low down in the fronts, and 
a patent-leather belt passed 
through straps encircles the 
waist. | 
Cheviot, melton, vicuna, 
camel’s-hair, serge, etc., are 
suitable materials, and a finish 
of braid may be added. A 
smart coat was of blue melton, 
with fur trimmings ; black satin 
was used for lining the hood 
and gilt buttons for closing. 
We have pattern No. 4674 in 
six sizes for little boys from 
three to eight years of age. 
To make the overcoat for boy 
of seven years, requires a yard 


and five-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide, with 
one-fourth of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the 
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collar. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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the mode, and the one-piece sleeve which is laid in a 
double box-plait at the top and bottom, is stitched to cuff 
depth and closed with buttons and button-holes. A belt of 
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NOTCHED ROUND COLLAR, 
(For Description see Page 77.) 
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THE HOOD. 
(For Description see this Page. ) 
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LITTLE Boys’ LONG RUSSIAN OVERCOAT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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LITTLE Boys' BOX-PLAITED RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH REMOVABLB SHIELD AND SAILOR COLLAR OR 





LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN OVERCOAT OR LONG COAT, TO BE WORN WITH OBR WITHOUT 


No. 4667.—LITTLE BOYS’ LONG RUSSIAN OVERCOAT. 


This overcoat is illustrated in the accompanying engrav- 


ing. Box- 

laits at the 

ack and 
front distin- 
guish_ the 
mode. which 
is in Russian 


style. The 
upper part 
of the over- 


coat consists 
of a smooth 
yoke, which 
is slightly 
pointed at 
the lower 
edge and th 

wide plaited 
left front 
laps over the 
right front, 
the closing 


4698 


being made invisibly. A rolling collar gives neck comple- 
tion, and the two-seam coat sleeve is finished in cuff 
effect with stitching; and a leather belt closing in front 
with a buckle encircles the waist. Red melton was em- 


ployed in the produc- 
tion of the mode, with 
black velvet for the 
collar and buttons for 
the finish. 

In tan broadcloth, 
with a belt of white 
leather, the effect will 
be very satisfactory. 
Serge, cheviot and 
tailor cloths in gener- 
al are suited to the 
mode, and any pre- 
ferred garniture may 
be used. The gar- 
ment inay be attrac- 
tively develope in 
dark-blue serge, with 
velvet in a darker 
shade for the collar, 
and gilt buttons will 
add a dreasy touch. 

We have pattern 


No. 4667 in four sizes, for little boys from two to five years 
of age. To make the overcoat for a boy of five years, re- 
quires a yard and one-half of goods fifty-four inches wide, 
with one-fourth of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for 


the collar. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4648.—MENS’ DRESSING- 
GOWN. 


On page 79 illustrations of 
this gown appear. A shawl 
collar is the distinctive feature 
of the garment, which is shown 
developed in gray cloth and 
silk with cord for decoration. 
The back is plain, and the 
fronts are shaped siightly low 
at the top to accommodate the 
ends of the shaw] collar. The 
left front laps broadly over the 
right, and the closing is made 
with cord frogs and olive but- 
tons. The sleeves fit smoothly 
into the arm-hole and are 





shaped with two seams, a cuff effect being given by the 
cordtrimming. A girdle having tasselled ends is held in 


place by straps attached to,tlre side seams, and the pocket 
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openings are finished 
with cord. 

Flannel, Turkish 
towelling and home- 
spun sre some of the 
materials used to make 
dressing - gowns, and 
plain or fancy braid 
may be employed for 
decoration. 

We have pattern No. 
4648 in five sizes for 
men from thirty-two 
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Set No. 250.—LADY 
DOLLS’ RUSSIAN 
SHIRT-WAIST, AND 
FIVE-GORED 
FLARE SKIRT. 


Réséda-green dress 
goods was useil to de- 
velop the mode, which 
is shown helow. The 
back of the shirt-waist 
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has gathered fulness 
Mxs’s Daessinc Gown, wita Saw, = *#t_ the: waist-line, 
COLLAR. and the fronts, which 


pouch gracefully and 
close in distinct Rus- 
sian style at the left 
side, are also gathered. The sleeves are of the one-seam 
blouse-bishop order finished with wristbands that accord 
with a band completing the neck. 

The skirt is in popular five-gored style, with an inverted 
hox-plait at the back, and the seams are sprung at the 
lower part to produce the required flare that is intensified 
by an applied circular flounce. 

A dainty development for Dolly would be in mushroom- 
a cloth for the skirt, with a waist of harmonizing silk. 

elveteen, flannel, vailing, etc., are equally desirable. 

Set No. 250 is in seven 
sizes for lady dolls from 
sixteen to twenty-eight 
inches in height. To 
make the shirt-waist and 
skirt for a doll twenty- 
two inches tall, requires 
a yard and an eighth of 
goods forty-four inches 
wide. Price 


(For Description see Page 78.) 
















of Set, 6d. or 
15 cents. 
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Ser No. 250.—LapY DOLLS’ Russian SAIRT-Walst, 
AND A FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE AND AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 

Back. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Russian 
dress and 
reefer coat 
are included 
in this mode, 
; which is 
illustrated herewith. The dress is shown in a pleasing de- 
velopment of blue cloth and white cloth. The skirt is 
box-plaited all around and depends from the waist, 
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STYLES FOR DOLLS. 
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to forty-eight inches, 
breast meusure. To 
make the gown for a 
inan of thirty-six in- 
ches, breast measure, 
requires two yards 
and seven-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inch- 
es wide, with one 
yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for the 
facing. Price of pat- 
tern, Is. or 30 cents. 


which is becomingly 
bloused both at the 
back and front and 
has gathered fulness 
at the bottom and at 
the neck of the wide 
right front, which 
laps over the narrow 
left one. The closing 
is made in character- 
istic Russian style, at 
the left side, through 
an applied strap that 
terminates in a point. 
A band completes 
the neck and corres- 
ponds with the wrist- 
bands finishing the 
one-seam bluuse-bishop sleeves, and a belt with pointed 
end encircles the waist. 

Very natty is the reefer coat, which is also made of blue 
cloth and trimmed with gold braid. An Abbé sailor-col- 
lar distinguishes the mode, which has a broad, seamless 
back and loose fronts which close in double-breasted fash- 
ion to the throat with buttons and button-holes. The close- 
fitting two-seam sleeves are in coat style. and square- 
cornered Japs conceal the openings to inserted pockets 
in the fronts. 

Army-blue serge will 
give pleasing results 
for the dress, and an 
effective contrast may 
be obtained by the use 
of crimson broadcloth 
for the coat. Serge, 
cheviot, velveteen, 
foule, ete., may be 
utilized for both 
garments. 

Set No. 249 
is in eight sizes 
for girl dolls 
from fourteen 
to twenty-eight 
inches in 
height. To 
make the dress 
for a doll twen- 
ty-two inches 
tall, requires 
five-eighths of 
a yard of goods 
fifty inches 
wide, with half 
a vard of con- 
trasting materi- 
al twenty or 
more inches 
wide for the belt. neck-band, strap, and wristbands; a 
yard and an eighth of material twenty inches wide will 
be needed for the coat. Price of Set, 6d. or 15 cents. 





MEN’S DRESSING GOWN, WITH SHAWL 
CoLLaR. 


(For Description see Page 78.) 





SET No. 249.—G1RL DOLLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS, AND 
REEFER CoaT WITH ABBE SAILOR-COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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The Winter fabrics are marked by rare and unusual 
beauty and elegance. Eluboruteness is undoubtedly on the 
increase as regards the use of beautiful mnaterials, exquisite 
laces and trimmings; and the colorings and combinations 
were never more delicate and refined. 

The silks and satins shown this season for sinart ball or 
reception gowns are particularly charming. The delicate 
pastel hues, as well as the more substantial and brilliant 
shades, are ail obtainable in these textiles, which lend 
themselves admirably to the graceful, clinging lines ap- 
proved by Fashion. There are lovely diaphanous fabrics 
—chiffon, mousseline de soie, embroidered grenadine 
and gauzy vailing—that will enhance the charms of the 
débutante or the young matrona; another material tliat 
will enjoy a popular reign is crépe de Chine, which is ob- 
tainable in both plain and embroidered varieties, the latter 
being shown in self and delicately contrasting colors, 8 
satin stripe suggesting ribbon bands running at regular in- 
tervals over the surface in some attractive examples. The 
ground is always white and the floral embroidered design 
in self-color in these satin-striped crépes, while the stripes 
are shown in old rose, Nile, pale blue and yellow or 
delicate violet. 

A toilette intended for a tall, graceful young woman for 
wear at her first social function was developed from em- 
broidered crépe de Chine showing the satin-ribbon effect 
in the delicate Nile shade. The dainty dress was con- 
structed upon the quaint and very fashionable Empire 
model. The low, round neck of the gown was followed 
by a double frill of chiffon in the same shade of green 
as that in the satin stripes. A novel feature was the 
narrow band of cloth-of-gold, through which slits were 
made with narrow black velvet ribben run in, that formed 
the heading of the fluffy chiffon frills. Rosettes of the 
velvet ribbon were disposed on each shoulder. The unique 
girdle that encircled the short-waisted gown lent dis- 
tinction to the mode; it was formed of soft folds of the 
Nile chiffon, with a rather wide band of black velvet and 
one of gold tinsel braid. The chiffon was arranged in a 
large chou at the left side; and mingling with the long 
streainers of the textile, which almost reached the bottom 
of the gown, were equally long ends of the tinsel-and-black 
velvet. The sleeves were short puffs of chiffon, and Jong 
black suéde gloves were to be worn. A loose lining of 
soft white silk with a Nile chiffon slip over it added 
another phase of novelty and beauty to the creation. 

The Empire and Princess modes are very conspicuous 
for evening gowns this season, especially when made up 
in the embroidered and spangled nets. These are not 
closely covered but done in graceful patterns, rather heavy 
around the bottom, and with more delicate sprays Le- 
tween. An artistic exposition of the Princess effect was 
developed in black net, with zold butterflies embroidered 
on green tulle scattered over it, the lining being of prim- 
rose silk. The ingenious woman may quite easily copy 
this strikingly effective scheme. The butterflies may be 
purchased: in various sizes, to be applied to the delicate- 
green tulle and disposed here and tliere over the black net. 

Robe dresses are exhibited in endless variety in the 
shops, combining laces, nets, silks and soft, dainty woolens. 
These inodes are made with the graceful, circular-shaped 
ekirt that fits faultlessly at the hips and flares at the bottoin 
in the fashionable manner. The material for the bodice 
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may be utilized in any of the various ways that individual 
taxte may suggest. These robes are made over silken lin- 
ings, Which shimmer through the open-work cf the deco- 
rative textile. 

Equally dainty, though lacking, perhaps. the elezance of 
the silks and satins, are the delicate-hued silk-and-wool 
mixtures, which are shown in a charming array of colors. 
These soft, pliable vailings, satin-panne cloth, satin de 
Paris and panne satin crépe de Chine all suggest the most 
attractive cvening and dressy gowns, and their extra width 
—doubje that of silk or satin—is an item the practical, 
economical woman will readily appreciate. These fabrics 
when artistically fashioned and ornamented will satisfy 
the most exacting taste. 

Panne-satin crépe de Chine, one of the latest importa- 
tions, is characterized by a crépy weave and a wonderfully 
lustrous surface. In the delicate greens, blues, violet, gray 
and beige it is extremely beautiful, while royal blue, castor, 
steel gray and rouge—the new shade of red—uare colors 
shown ip this material that are admirably adapted to visit- 
ing or street gowns; for it is predicted that these light- 
weight fabrics will be worn even upon the inost wintry 
days, the necessary warmth being supplied by the under- 
garments and the long coat. 

Wool crépe de Chine is susceptible of various attrac- 
live developments. There are numerous features in this 
soft, inexpen-ive matcrial that will be appreciated by the 
woman who loves dainty clothes, yet has to practise econ- 
omy in her purchases. The full line of fashionable shades, 
both for evening and day wear, are procurable in the 
goods, which in some instances is marked especially by a 
self-colored, printed design or stripes. A charming even- 
ing toilette could be developed from a pale-rose wool crépe 
showing tiny disks in self-color, made over a lining of 
some soft silk in the same shade and trimmed with cream 
lace and, perhaps, a touch of black and gold, to meet the 
latest demand of Fashion. 

A rare novelty, and one certain to become popular for 
the handsome street dress every woman who aims at smart 
attire will include in her wardrobe, is cailed silk-hat cloth. 
It is especially distinguished by long, silky hair over the 
surface, which is remarkably lustrous in its weave. In the 
Russian blucs and greens, rouge and deeper reds and in 
dark brown and heliotrope shades, it is sure to please 
those who demand a certain elegance and extreme good 
style in their street costumes, as well as in gowns for 
ceremonious evening wear. 

The popularity of the veautiful pannes has, if possible, 
increased, and the rich fabric is employed in multitu’.n- 
ous ways. The glitter of gold, a feature which dominates 
the newest dresses, coats, etc., has extended even to panne, 
and tiny, iridescent specks and disks of gold are thickly 
scattered over royal-blue, réséda-green, Nile, old-rose and 
rouge grounds, while the Persian-printed designs that give 
character to other samples of the rich textile are also il- 
luminated by these tiny specks of gold. Fancy waists and 
opera wraps of rare beauty are made of these elegant 
fabrics, and when elaborated by lace appliqué, chiffon and 
gold-run lace, present a regal appearance. An opera cape 
of exceeding smartness was made of black panne associated. 
with a Persiau-printed panne encrusted with gold disks, 
Renaissance Jace threaded with gold and bands of ermine. 
The lining of the wrap was_of, pale violet brocaded satin. 
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More fascinating than ever before is the holiday display, and 
the shopper is bewildered by the variety of fancies and novelties 
exhibited. Those who are unable to make the tour through the 
shops, or who live remote from the big cities, will be greatly assisted 
in their choice by the suggestions and illustrations on these pages. 

In the accessories that lend distinction to the toilette there is a 
diversity of dainty devices in which practical and artistic features 
are united. There is scarcely a gift that will give more lasting pleas- 
ure and comfort than an umbrella, an equally appropriate present for a 
man or woman. The Aiglon handle is the latest and most novel 
fancy, and when made of gold in a dull finish it is especially pleas- 
ing. A gold ball top on one handsome handle was decorated with 
a chased design and bore an eagle with outstretched wings as an 
additional ornamentation. This handle mounted on a heavy silk 
umbrella will delight the recipient. For ladies there are exquisite 
enamelled handles in green, blue, yellow and pink, some with silver 
and gold chasing and studded with gems, others showing clover 
leaves and ideal heads wrought out of the enamel in harmonizing 
colors. Conservative tastes will be pleased with any of the gupn- 
metal handles. <A perfectly carved elephant’s head in gun-metal or 
dull silver forms the handle of an umbrella that is especially suitable 
for a gentleman. Rock-crystal and horn handles are also exhibited 
in innumerable designs. A delightful gift for a friend would be a 
leather case containing a silver or gun-inetal umbrella handle, fer- 
rule, cap and tips. 

A walking stick is an important accessory to a gentleman’s out- 
fit, and will be an acceptable present. 

A handsome pocket-book or chatelaine bag of sea-lion or suéde 
would be a useful gift to one who has long set her heart upon 
either of these useful articles. They are shown in a variety of 
mountings—encrusted with silver and gold and gleaming with 
jewels, or perfectly plain and adapted for conservative tastes 
and actual use. The woman who has a earriage at her command 
will be delighted with a carriage bag made either of sea-lion or 
suede, fitted inside with a case holding a leather-mounted writing- 
pad with pencil attached and a small leather purse to match, a 
pocket on the other side serving as a convenient receptacle for 
sundry small articles; the silk lining of the bag and purse lining and 
also the pencil holder on the writing-pad match exactly. These 
useful bags are mounted in gold and silver, with the chain handle 
to match, and some beautiful examples are embroidered in tiny gold 
and silver spangles. Black velvet wrist or hand bags embroidered 
in gold and silver, with chain and mountings to correspond, are 
others of ‘the conceits that would be prized by any woman. 

For a person who travels extensively there is no more appropriate 
gift or one that would be more welcomed than a travelling bag, alli- 
gator and pigskin being popular leathers, containing a toilet outfit 
consisting of a manicure set, hand mirror, comb, hair and clothes 
brushes, tooth and nail brushes, and powder and soap boxes in silver, 
gold, gun-metal, ivory and ebony mountings; if expense must be con- 
sidered, there are bags equally complete with less elaborate fittings. 
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Belts are one of the most important items among the accessories . 


essential to correct feminine attire, and their variety is unlimited. 
A handsome belt in sucde, patent-leather, metal or gold braid, with a 
gold or jewelled buckle, or a wide ribbon fastened with a buckle, 
will prove a delightful surprise to the friend who appreciates such 
dressy adjuncts. The ingenions woman imnay accomplish much with 
her own fingers in the fashioning of many of these belts, and the 
recipient will feel that the value is enhanced because of the 
thought and work expended. 

The young girl who will enter society this season will appre- 
ciate the gift of a fan of white ganze with tiny gold spangles 
wrought into trailing designs over it and mounted on white pearl 
sticks flecked with gold. Silver spangles might glisten over the fan, 
instead of gold, if it were known that her gown is to be white with 
silver trimmings. For the woman who affects gray gowns for cere- 
monious functions there is a fan of gray gauze, a deep, smoky 
gray with delicate gray clouds over it and white lace medallions sect 
in. The smoked-pearl sticks of this fan are delicately carved. 
Another choice design shows black gauze with gold or silver 
spangles and black net bearing a butterfly design in white lace and 
mounted on tortoise sticks. Handpainted fans and those of 
Duchesse lace on ivory mountings swell the assortment. A fine gold, 
silver or jewelled chain from which the fan is suspended is another 
happy suggestion. 

Dainty slippers are an item in which every woman likes to indulge, 
and the thought may suggest itself to make a present of a pair 
of slippers made of black velvet with black satin heels; or 


those of patent-leather with high tongue and cut-stecl rhinestone 


or gold buckle and Louis XV. hecls may be preferred. There 
are also extremely attractive shippers with velvet uppers and 
patent-leather foxing and high French heels. For a sister or near 
relative who rides and who takes pride in her attire a pair of 
military riding boots of patent-leather, with stiff leg and moderately 
high heel, will give surprise and pleasure. 

n neckwear innumerable dainty conceits are shown, any one of 
which will bring joy to the recipient. The glitter of gold is a 


dominant feature, and many beautiful and artistic effects are 


shown in which lace, chiffon, ribbon, velvet and gold braid are 
associated. A bright-red panne stock decorated with a rather wide 
band of gold braid and completed with a narrow tie of black velvet 
ribbon, arranged on the lower edge and tied in a simple bow in front 
with long ends finished with gold ferrets, would be charming with 
the red flannel shirt-waist mother may have given to the elder sister. 
An ingenious person will be able to fashion this necktie and stock, 
thereby lessening its cost and giving it, besides, a sentimental value. 

A bit of neckwear that would charmingly distinguish the 
simple white silk or soft woolen waist could be made of cloth- 
of-gold, finely tucked, to form the stock, with a narrow band of 
pale-blue, pink or pale-yellow panne at the top, studded with the 
tiniest of gold buttons, and a tie of cream-white chiffon folded 
softly over the lower edge and completed with a jabot of Renais- 
sance lace having the design worked out in a fine gold thread; ora 
stock made of panne in some becoming light color, with a band of 
gilt through the centre and two pieces of narrow white satin ribbon 
arranged around the lower edge and tied in front in a double bow 
with each of the four ends finished with a gold spike, might be given. 
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For the friend of rather conservative tastes, who yet wishes 


‘to follow Fashion's fancies, a belt and stock-col!ar made of gold 


braid run through a beading of narrow black velvet ribbon, 
each strip of velvet apparently fastened at top and bottom with a 
tiny gold button and completed with a number of velvet loops 
and four ends finished in front with the gold spikes, would be 
an appropriate gift. A white satin stock with deep, overlapping 
side pieces, edged with lace and ornamented with two or more 
rows of tinest gold cord and completed with a tie of satin knotted 
and having three overlapping ends at each side finished with gold 
ferrets, would be a suitable and attractive Christmas offering. The 
same design carried out in white satin and black panne trimmea 
with gold, would be equally pleasing. 

There are the beautiful boleros and deep yoke-collars, as well as 
berthas of lace, that will make appropriate gifts. The bolero with 
long sleeves and high collar will not only be attractive, but practical 
as well. A deep yoke-collar of all over-lace, ornamented with two 
deep bands of gold tinsel tinely embroidered and fastened at the 
front with a lacing of fine gold cord, would also be a charming gift. 

A fancy boa would delight the friend who attends numerous 
social functions. An innovation in boas, of which a great variety 
is shown in the shops, is one of cherille that falls in long, soft ends 
nearly to the hem of the skirt. Boas of plaited chiffun edged with 
chenille and completed with a number of long ends of the 
chenille—in black and white, in all black or all white, or some 
dainty color, with black chenille to give distinction — pro- 
vide an extensive if somewhat expensive assortment. Marabout 
feather boas in white and colors and in harmonious color combina- 
tions are also an important item in the holiday display. There is 
also an endless variety shown in lace, velvet and rich furs that are 
equally pleasing and will enhance the charms of the wearer. 

In no departments of the shops at this time are there more sug- 
gestions offered than in those devoted to jewelry; and all tastcs 
and purses may be suited. Belt buckles have attained such a posi- 
tion among dressy accessories, and there is such a variety from 
which to select, that a gift of one in a handsome design will not 
come amiss even though the recipient already possesses several. 
A gold serpent studded with diamonds and having emerald eyes and 
a turquoise set on top of the head is one of the most striking inno- 
vations and can be given separately or attached to a gilt or soft 
ribbon belt. A dull-gold buckle bearing a cherub’s head painted in 
dainty colorings would please the most fastidious taste. 

One of the latest novelties in gems is the baroque pearl, which is 
beautiful in its varying lights and shadows. This gem is set to form 
the centre of a unique ornament, a serpent of dull, burnished gold 
coiling around it, and a smaller pearl is set in the top of the ser- 
pent’s head, while the glistening eyes are emeralds. Those whose 
tastes are inclined toward oddities would be charmed with this con- 
ceit, whica may be given separate or attached to a belt formed of 
heavy ropes of dull-finished gold, suggesting a serpent coiled about 
the waist. The sharp prongs attached to these new buckles make 
them easily adjustable to any size of waist. 

Three strips of narrow gold braid arranged on black or colored 
velvet, attached to an enamelled buckle, form another attractive and 
practical belt that could be included among one’s gifts. A set of 
gold ferrets, either simply chased or set with gems, would be a dainty 
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present, or the corkscrew spikes or long ferrets of gold heavily chased 
or ornamented with hoops of gems might be selected; the innumer- 
able ways in which these ornamental conceits are used upon dresses 
as well as accessories make them very acceptable. Tiny jewelled 
buckles for waist decorations help swell the list of decorative novelties. 

A girdle of gun-metal, in a heavy rope design, intended to be worn 
loosely around the waist, holding either a gun-metal purse or a large 
chitelaine bag of the same metal, is another excellent suggestion. 
Tie clasps in gold, silver and gun-metal, either chased or studded 
with jewels, add to the effectiveness of the simple ribbon, lace or 
velvet tie, and innumerable designs are shown. A gift of this sort, 
a pair of jewelled side-combs or a shell back-comb studded with 
tiny rhinestones, carefully placed in an attractive box on a bed of 
some rich colored textile, to bring out its charms, would be an 
attractive and appropriate gift. A gold lorgnette with chain 
attached, or a brooch with setting of a turquoise matrix surrounded 
with a heavy band of gold, would be an admirable choice, as would 
also a heart-shaped gold or silver locket suspended from a fine chain. 

A bracelet is always a choice gift, and in the variety exhibited 
any taste may be easily gratified. Bracelets of the Nethersole type, 
heavy, round hoops of plain or chased gold or silver, or gun-metal 
studded with jewels, are perhaps in highest favor. A novel design 
that has threatened the popularity of the lock bracelet is a dull boop 
of gold fastened with an invisible spring. 

A boa-fastener made of silver or gun-metal, in a hook-and-eye 
design, with a chain attached holding a turquoise matrix charm, 
would please the woman who has received among her gifts a set of furs. 

A gold, silver, jewelled or shell barette for securing the short stray 
locks of hair at the back of the head is another acceptable offering. 
A novel little conceit that might be selected for the friend who 
already counts among her possessions almost every imaginable 
fancy article, is an enamelled serpent in green and gold with flash- 
ing ruby eyes; this may either be worn as a bracelet by being coiled 
twice around the arm, or for a neck decoration. A pair of gold 
opera glasses inlaid with pearl, either with or without a handle, 
would be sure to please one who is fond of the theatre. 

A gold or silver match-safe with a secret chamber holding the 
portrait of the giver would prove a delightful present for a man; a 
pearl-handled knife containing a tiny corkscrew, file, scissors, cigar- 
cutter, button-hook and blade would also prove very acceptable. 
For the friend who dares not trust important dates, etc., to his 
memory there is the silver or gold mounted leather memoranduin 
book, with a gold or silver pencil. A new device, made of fine gold 
wire, to hold the dress tie in position is shown, which will prove 
a sonrce of satisfaction to the recipient. 

The dressing-table and desk in the boudoir furnish many inspira- 
tions for holiday gifts. There are toilet sets of gold or silver 
exquisitely carved, or in a plain, dull finish with the monogram 
on each piece, and consisting of brush, comb, hand-mirror, whisk 
and hat brush, and frequently combining a manicure set. These 
pieces may be purchased separately if desired. Cut-glass salve, cold- 
cream and rouge boxes with silver or gold tops to match the toilet 
sets increase this list of toilet accessories; and cut-glass vinaigreties 
similarly topped with gold or silver are among the fancies that are 
suitable for holiday presents. A silver curling-iron set, consisting 
of a rack-tray, alcohol lamp and silver-hanlled irons,would be useful. 
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The ornamental articles for the desk are myriad in number. A set 
composed of desk pad, inkstand, pen tray, stamp box, candlestick, 
hand blotter and perpetual calendar in silver and cut glass is beauti-- 
ful. One of especial charm is of Limoges, sprays of holly decora- 
ting each piece; another of similar style has wild roses trailing 
over it. The sets in morocco and seal with silver mountings are 
more serviceable. A silver scale for weighing letters and small 
packages is another desk appointment that would be suitable for 
either a man or woman, as would also be a silver twine holder. 

For the library or ottice desk, the head of the household wil! be 
pleased with the double cut-glass inkstand on a gun-metal tray, 
which holds a pen, pencil, eraser and paper-cutter. 

If one wishes to give a token of appreciation to the family physi- 
cian, a burnt-ivory paper-cutter with a fancy handle would please; 
or a prescription book with adjustable cover of sea-lion or Russian | RN 
leather mounted in silver, with pencil to match, might be selected. gS 

Mother will be gratified with a silver soup tureen, or a punch 
bow] selected, perhaps, in accordance with a wish she may have 
expressed previously. A silver tankard will also be highly 
prized, and a silver stein o¢ one of earthen-ware mounted in silver 
would add effectively to a collection of these drinking cups. 
There are pie, cheese, and ice-cream forks in silver, hundsomely 
carved and burnished, and spoons of every variety and for every 
purpose, any of which will delight the housewife. <A silver toast 
rack is another useful and ornamental table article. A silver tray 
holding a téte-d-téte set composed of a tea and coffee pot, sugar 
bowl and cream pitcher would be both a suitable and handsome gift. 
Loving-cups of silver, either heavily carved or in a dull, plain finish, 
suggest appropriate gifts for clubs and societics, and silver can- 
delabra with wax candles and dainty shades of silk in some delicate 
or bright hue would be suitable for presentations. 

Handsome lamps are agreeable to the housewife, who appreciates 
the artistic effect of the soft, mellow glow obtainable by their use. 
Sevres and other rare china bowls and shades are shown, and those 
of heavy brass or oxidized silver, with a jewel-studded globe or a 
shade fashioned froin innumerable ruffles and frills of chiffon or 
lace over a delicately tinted silken foundation, would grace the 
lamps that are placed on thie little onyx and gilt tables in the draw- 
ing-room. <A lamp with a large mushroom Sévres bow! reposing 
in an odd Venetian iron frame with short stem or handle and 
spreading feet, and shedding its rays through a rose-colored globe 
studded thickly with mock jewels, would Jend warmt!h and beauty 
to the library, where it might be seen for the first time on the new 

_ Flemish oak table, another gift. Hanging lamps and lanterns add 
greatly to the artistic air of the cosey corner whic: is decked with rich 
Oriental hangings and ancient armor. A taborette of enainelled or 

inlaid wood, or one of bamboo, would be a gift well received. A low 

divan with Bagdad rugs thrown over it will complete a comfort- 
able lounging place. For the long space in the reception hall the 
filling of which has always been a problem, may be provided one of 
those square, high-back lounges in Flemish oak upholstered in plush. 

A desk or writing table is a gift every houme-loving woman will 
appreciate, and the variety offered makes it possible for «ll tastes 
to be gratified. The writing tables in Flemish and golden oak, in 
mahogony and maple are exceptionally attractive and show land- 
some desk appointments to advantage. 
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The little boudoir desk in a wood to match the furnishings of a 
room would please an elder or even a young sister, and a desk chair 
to correspond might be given by some other member of the family. 

The Vernis-Martin cabinets and curio tables afford other means 
for beautifying the home, and the collection of Dutch, silver, ivory 
and rare china conceits that represents a fad of some member of the 
household for years past, will have a most fitting resting place in a 
piece of furniture of this type. There are all sorts of chairs in 
leather, cane, wood and softly upholstered, from which to select for 
young married friends who are just beginning housekeeping. 

A dressing-table of bird’s-eye maple to match the chiffonier and 
desk might add the essential touch to some room. 

There is no gift that would bring with it more genuine delight 
and appreciation to the book-lover who is continually adding to his 


- library than a sectional book-case. It has long been a question of 


moment, how one’s books could be protected from the dirt and dust 
and at the same time be placed conveniently. The new device 
covers these details admirably and is of decided advantage in a 
somewhat crowded library; it bears a suggestion, moreover, for 
each successive Christmas, when one or more sections to the case 
may be added. according to the quantity of books collected during 
the year. Different varieties of polished woods are used for these 
cases, and the self-disappearing doors are a point of interest. 

To men and women, and boys and girls, who devote their leisure 
hours in outdoor sports innumerable suggestions for gifts are offered. 
Croquet is likely to experience a revival next year, and the lovers 
of this sport will appreciate a handsome set, while the tennis 
enthusiast would be equally pleased with a new racket, a dozen 
balls and a new net; and there are all sorts of fishing implements 
for the younger brother. Golf bag and sticks are thoroughly ac- 
ceptable to lovers of the game. The friend who likes to hunt will 
feel grateful for a new gun; and saddle, whip or bridle will bring 
unbounded delight to other enthusiasts who enjoy riding. 

Ring-toss will be enjoyed by even the small members of the 
family, and the bean-bag game provides another form of indoor 
Winter amusement that will be indulged in by the entire household. 
Dumb-bells, wands, exercisers and Indian clubs are all gifts that 
will please those w'io appreciate the value of physical exercise. 
Archery is a delightful form of sport, and the arrow, a bow and bull’s- 
eye given to one of its devotees would be highly appreciated. A pair 
of skates or a toboggan sled will make the small boy of the family 
happy and his young sister will also find unlimited joy in a gift of 
this nuture. 

There is searcely a present that will give more lusting pleasure 
than a camera to one who has been heard expressing enthusiasm 
over photography. 

For the little folk there are toys, games and picture books innu- 
merable. Perfectly appointed mansions for dolly to reign in as mis- 
tress, and grocery, dry goods and other stores in miniature are 
provided for small tots, who might easily believe that Christ- 
mas was especially invented for their own pleasure. 

A ball, bat or boxing-gloves will delight the small boy, while his 
smaller brother will feel complete happiness in the mechanical toys. 
Baby hands will enjoy the pretty picture blocks and unbreakable 
dolls and other toys found in the shops, while the wooly animals 
are a never ending source of amusement. 
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No. 1.—MRS. LELAND STANFORD. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 


The lives of Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stanford read like a 
romance. Mr. Stanford, a farmer boy in New York State, 
the fourth son in a family of eight children, earned his 
first money by gathering a lot of horseradish in the garden 
of his father and, with two brothers, taking it to Schenec- 
tady and selling it for six shillings, of which Leland 
received two. ‘I was very proud of my money,” he said. 
Two years later the boys earned twenty-five dollars by 
selling chestnuts. 

When ho was eighteen Leland was told by his father 
that he might have toward an education, which he greatly 
desired, the timber on a certain piece of Jand. The wood 
was cut and sold, and the youth made over $2,000. He 
entered an academy at Clinton, N. Y., then studied law for 
three years in Albany, and later went west to Purt Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, to try to make fame and fortune. After 
two years, when he was twenty-six, he went back to 
Albany to marry Miss Jane Lathrop, the daughter of a 
merchant and granddaughter of an officer of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The life of a country lawyer was not very exciting, nor 
the fees large. Ina year all his possessions, including a 
valuable law library, were swept away by fire, and the 


latter office. He helped to keep California loyal to the 
Union in the Civil War, and showed great energy, perse- 
verance and common sense in the discharge of his duties. 
In all this his sensible wife aided him. 

Governor Stanford declined a re-election, that he might 
undertake the railroad which was to unite the East and 
the West. Almost everybody discouraged the project. 
To build a road over the snow-capped Sierra Nevadas, 
‘“whose towering steeps nowhere permitted a thorough- 
fare at an clevation less than seven thousand fect above 
the sea,” and across great deserts, was declared to be 
impossible. But Governor Stanford never wavered in 
his determination. It was a great national noved, and it 
must be accomplished. Not yet very rich himself, he 
enlisted other capital, pushed the matter through Congress, 
and after almost insurmountable obstacles broke ground 
for the Central Pacific in 1863. As president of the road 
he superintended its construction, building five hundred 
and thirty miles in two hundred and ninety-three cays, 
With a silver hammer he drove the gold spike at Promon- 
tory Point. Utah, which completed the Contral Pacific, 
May 10, 1869. 

Having become wealthy, he bought large tracts of land, 
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young couple were left without means. Mrs. Stanford 
returned to Albany to care for her invalid father for three 
years, until] his death, and Mr. Stanford went to his brothers 
in California, who had opened stores near the mining 
camps, and took charge of a branch store. In three years, 
through energy and ability, he was able to buy the business 
of his brothers and come East to bring his wife back to the 
Pacific Coast. She was ill from the long journey, but 
he said to her, ‘‘ Never mind; a time will come when I will 
build a railroad for you to go home on.” This could not 
have seemed very probable to the tired young wife. Mr. 
Stanford succeeded in mining, helped to organize the 
Republican party in California, was defeated for State 
treasurer and for governor, but in 1861 was elected to thie 
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built a million-dollar home in San Francisco, and a Summer 
home in the midst of over eight thousand acres at Palo 
Alto, tilling both with works of art gathered abroad. 

After some vears of married life an only son was born 
into the Stanford home and was called Leland Stanford, Jr. 
He was a generous, lovable boy, the joy of his parents and 
the friend of everything human or dumb. When Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper told Mrs. Stanford about the needs of 
poor children in the kindergarten work in San Francisco, 
oe his hand in that of his mother, he said, ‘‘ We must 
1elp those children. Give Mrs. Cooper $500 to start a 
school, and come to us for more,” and the boy’s wish was 
gratified. 

One day, seeing a little yellow dog chased by boys in 
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front of his home, he hastened to the street, clasped the 
homeless creature in his arms ind, finding that its leg was 
broken, took it in the family carriage to a veterinary 
surgeon who set the bone, and tenderly cured for it until it 
recovered. 

Fond of natural history, the boy of fourteen began to 
yather materials for a museum, especially along the line of 
archwology. He was preparing tu enter Yale College, and, 
before entering, took a trip to Europe with his parents. 
While at Athens, gathering treasures of art for his beloved 
museum, he was seized with fever; he was taken to Flor- 
ence and died March 13, 1884, two months before his 
sixteenth birthday. 

What wonder that the light of life absolutely seemcd 
to have gone out to his parents. Leland was brought 
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back to his home in Palo Alto 
aud buried from there on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 27, 1854. 
The little yellow dog evidently 
knew what had happened to his 
young master. After the body 
was placed in the tomb, he lay 
before the door and could not 
be coaxed away even for food or 
drink. He died there, faithful to 
the last to the lad who had suc- 
cored him. 

A new life, born of sorrow, 
opened to the desolate parents. 
Vr. Stanford said. “Since the 
death of his son, he had adopted 
and taken to his heart and love, 
every friendless boy and girl in 
all the land, and that so far as his means afforded they 
shonld go to muke the path of every such one smoother 
and brighter.” 

On May 14, 1884, Mrs. Stanford wrote to Mrs. Cooper 
from the Windsor Hotel, New York: ‘‘On this the six- 
teenth anniversary of my dear son’s birthday, I place in 
the hands of my bruther, Mr. Ariel Lathrop, the sum of 
$4,000, to be used during the year at your discretion, for 
the kindergartens under vour charge.” : 

“This is a sacred gift,”’ said Mrs. Cooper to her friends, 
“and we must use it in a sacred way.” 

Two months later. on July ‘7th, the first Memorial 
Kindergarten in the world was opened in San Francisco, in 
’large house, its flower garden filled with choice shrubs 
and plants. As one enters, a finely executed crayon 
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picture of Leland Stanford, Jr., is seen over the mantel, 
with this illuminated text underneath: 


‘RES WORKS DO FOLLOW HIM." 


“He lives in the hearts of the little ones who lisp his 
name in grateful recognition, and look upon his genial, 
lovely, manly face every day,” says one of the kinder- 
garten workers. His birthday, culled ‘‘ Memory Day,” 
is celebrated to call to the children’s minds all the good 
things done for them, and all the things expected of them. 

Children crowded into this tirst Memorial Kindergarten, 
and soon Mrs. Stanford opened a second, and then a third, 
at Eighth and Brannon Streets. It was an especially 
needy tield. ‘There are children to be scen everywhere,” 
says a writer. “The side strects and alleys swarm with 

them. They dart out of rickety 
old tenements; peer from behind 


half-open doors: race up and 
down shambhng flights of stairs; 
hang over turnble-down balconies; 
perch on the top rail of swaying 


fences; scramble for perilous rides 


on bobtail cars; meander slyly 
around after stray bits of lumber 
for fuel; chase runaway chickens 
with the hope of getting one for 
dinner; fight Lilliputian battles 
with an accompaniment of full- 
grown profanity; thrust their pale 
little faces against the cracked 
window-panes, or lie fever-worn 


and prostrate upon comfortless 
couches of pain.” 


Another and another Stanford 
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Memorial Free Kindergarten was opened in San Francisco, 
until now Mrs. Stanford supports five, at an annual ex- 
penditure of $5,000. She is the Honorary President of the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. In 1891 Mrs. 
Stanford endowed these kindergartens witl: $100,000, so 
that the interest will always be used for their support. 
Besides this, she has given over $79,000 to the work. The 
amount of good done is astonishing. Hon. Wm. T. [arris, 
U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, says: ‘‘ From one neg- 
lected child in the-State of New York, there has come in 
seventy-five years, over twelve hundred paupers and crim- 
inals, with a cost to the State of $1,308,000. Think of the 
gain to that State, had that child been trained to useful- 


ness!” 
Mrs. Stanford is greatly. beloved by the) children. They 
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talk about her visits, and one of them said: “She always 
brings us sky-rockets, don’t she, teacher?” alluding to the 
generous sticks of candy which they have on ftte days. 
During one of the festive occasions, a little gir] whispered 
to her teacher, ‘‘No one suid grace but me.” The teacher 
asked if she would say it alond for all of them afterward. 
Shyly she consented, and all bowed their heads as she 
repeated this prayer: 


* Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Amen, 
Please help us to be yood --- 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Amen.” 


The vear after Leland Sianford, Jr., died, Mr. Stanfcrd 
became United States Senator from California. He 
was re-elect- 
ed in 1891. 
While living 
in Washing- 
ton both Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Stanford 
gave gener- 
ously to tele- 
graph and 
messenger 
boys, to 
every or- 
phan asylum 
and charity 
hospital at 
Christmas, 
an ‘annual 
dinner to 
Senate 
pages, with 
a tive-dollar 
gold piece 
for each at 
Christmas, 
besidethous- 
ands of dollars to homes for friendless children, to strug- 
gling inventors, to the unfortunate and the sorrowing. 

Mrs. Stanford once said to a lady, according to a New 
York paper, “I have come to look upon suffering as a 
blessing, just as tenderly given as wealth, or health, or 
happiness. Oftentimes it is the pivot that turns an empty 
life into a useful one, a frivolous girl or boy into an earn- 
est, thoughtful man or woman. It was through suffering 
that I saw the misery in the world that could be alleviated, 
and heard the cry for help going up from thousands of 
throats. Before my trials came my whole ambition was 
to become a good wife and mother. I thought it was a 
large sphere then—I realize now that it was seltish. When 
my son was taken, the blackness of despair, the sense of 
cruel injustice, for a time wiped out every other feeling. 
Since then I have realized that it, was just His method of 
my good Father awakening me to the real duty my life was 
to hold.” 

The year after their son died, on November 14, 1885, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford founded and endowed Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, at Palo Alto, because they believed he 
would have desired it if he had lived. The name Palo 
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Alto means tall tree, and was chosen because of two great 
red oaks which stoud on the place when Governor Stan- 
ford purchased it. The smaller oak blew down—scientists 
say it was eight hundred years old. The corner-stone of 
the University was laid on the nineteenth anniversary of 
Leland’s birthday. It was open to both sexes, as both Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford believed, ‘The rights of one sex, politi- 
cal or otherwise, are the same as those of the other sex, 
and this equality of rights ought to be fully recognized.” 

Mr. Stanford lived tu see his University opened and well 
filled with students. He died at midnight, June 20-21, 
1893, leaving his entire estate 10 his devoted wife, know- 
ipg that she would carry on the great work. 

The general plan of the University, Moorish in design, is 
a quadrangle 
within a 
quadrangle. 
The inner 
one sur- 
rounds four 
acres, di- 
vided into 
walks and 
eight large 
circles with 
tropical 
plants. Both 
quadrangles 
have main 
archways, 
fronting the 
Memorial 
Chapel, and 
lesser arch- 
ways at the 
end of the 
quadrangles. 
The main 
archway, 
planned by 
Governor Stanford as a memorial arch, is one hundred feet 
high and eighty-four feet wide, and is covered with designs 
by St. Gaudens, representing tbe history of civilization. 
Flanking the arch on either side are the Assembly hall and 
Science hall, identical in design, as are the Library and 
Museum of Natural History. The lower stories are of 
California marble; the upper of cream-colored stone, 
which is easily carved and which hardens by age. The 
extreme frontage of the four buildings and arch is one 
thousand feet. Two other buildings, one at each end of 
this line, for chemistry and art, are in process of erection. 

‘“My son was fond of archeology,” says Mrs. Stanford, 
‘Cand Mr. Stanford purposely had the Museum built in the 
Ionic style in order that it might be of distinctly different 
architecture from the other buildings. Since my husband 
passed away I have added two wings to the building, and 
it pow has a frontage of five hundred and thirty-three 
feet.” Here are placed the Egyptian bronzes and Greek 
and Roman glass and statues, collected by young Leland 
before his death. 

“In the library,” says Mrs. Stanford, “‘ which has room 
for two hundred and fifty thousand volumes, I am about 
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to place three stained-glass windows. The centre one is 
Holman Hunt’s ‘ Light of the World,’ and this motto appears 
beneath it: ‘I bring peace to this house.’ The one on the 
right represents Moses sitting with his tablets and writing 
the Commandments, while that on the left portrays Thomas 
a Kempis with the Jmitation of Christ in his hands. I am 
a firm believer in object teaching. 

“The University has now fourteen hundred students— 
five hundred girls and nine hundred boys. I have limited 
the number of girls who can attend to five hundred, as 
there was such an intlux of them that they outnumbered 
the boys, and threatened to destroy the identity of the 
University as a inasculine seat of learning, which it should 
be, since it is in commemoration of my son.” 

Mrs. Stanford is an earnest advocate of higher education 
for women. ‘‘So far as the homes go,” she says, “they 
cannot reach a state of perfect harmony unless the wives 
and mothers are intelligent and educated, and with a culti- 
vated mother the child has learned things before his school- 
ing commences which will be an aid through all his school- 
ing and all his career; with an ignorant mother’s principles 
instilled into his receptive little brain. it will take all tle 
years of study to undo this early teaching.” As Mrs. 
Stanford is a true friend to woman, and to every girl in 
the University, it is hoped, as the number of students 
increases, that she will not limit the number of young 
women to five hundred. ‘‘ Last year,” says Mrs. Stanford, 
“T bailt a restaurant there which bears a large sign with 
‘Stanford Inn’ in bright red—the University colors— 
upon it. It has been very successful. You can get good 
meals there at reasonable charges, and the students are 
simply delighted with it; and it has done a good deal 
toward promoting good fellowship among them. In all 
that I have done since my husband’s death, I have closely 
adhered to the plans to which he gave his approval, and I 
am more than thankful that time has been given me to 
finish the work.” 

On June 8, 1899, Mrs. Stanford deeded to tlo University 
$30,000,000, ‘‘the largest benefaction to an educational 
institution ever made on the Pacific coast.” The deed 
covered sixty-seven typewritten pages—the revenue stamps 
amounted to $7,000—enumerating all the property that 
her husband left her, and specifying a certain policy which 
she desires to have pursued. She has great confidence in 
the able president, Dr. David Starr Jordan. Beside 
stocks and bonds, there are given to the University 
120,000 acres of land located in a dozen counties in 
California; the Vina estate of 59,000 acres, the Gridley 
wheat ranch, 22,000 acres, etc. All this in addition to 
previous gifts of over $11,000,000. “The face value of the 
securities constituting the bulk of the investment,” it is 
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stuted, “tis $50,000,000, making the total endowment the 
largest of any institution in the world.” Mrs. Stanford 
writes to a friend: ‘It has been very helpful to me in my 
work with the Univer-ity to receive the sympathy, the 
support and the prayers of just such noble women as your- 
self, and I most sincerely believe that there is more good 
than evil in human nature, for 1 have received so much that 
is good from friends, acquaintances and strangers.” 

Mrs. Stanford cares for the tenants on her lands. Each - 
one, asin the lifetime of her husband, has the use of a 
horse, & cow and all the fuel that be requires. Each 
receives a turkey at Thanksgiving and a goose at Christmas. 
For several years a kindergarten was conducted near Mrs. 
Stanford’s country home, supported and personally super- 
intended by her. 

One who knows her says, ‘‘ A characteristic of Mrs. 
Stanford is, that she does not give her money and then 
close eyes and ears and try to shut out sights and sounds 
of the world while she broods over her sorrows. Instead, 
she contributes with her money, her own wise thought and 
strong personulity.” 

Soon after Mr. Stanford’s death she was given an allow- 
ance of $10,000 a month from the estate. which was 
reduced to $2.500 in 1896 at her request. In July, 1898, 
the desired that the sum be reduced to $1,000 a month, as 
she said that would be sufficient. 

To the surprise of everybody she has given her elegant 
San Francisco home on Nob Hill to the University for a 
school of history, economics and social science. It was 
expected that she would retain this as long as she lived. It 
contains valuable books, drawings, art works, and collec- 
tions made throughout Europe. ‘It would gratify me 
exceedinyly, if I could fill it with books and make it acces- 
ible to all,” she said. The cost of building and grounds 
was about $1,500,000. For years aftcr young Leland’s 
death his room in this house was kept in readiness. as 
thongh he were coming honie again. The lamp was dimly 
lighted at night, and the bed-clothes turned back. The 
horses he used to ride were left unused at Palo Alto, and 
his dogs tenderly cared for. 

The old home in Sacramento was given by Mrs. Stanford, 
May 16, 1900, on the anniversary of her son’s birth, to the 
Cutholic Diocese of Sacramento, to be called the Stanford- 
Lathrop Children’s Home, with a fund of $75,000 for its 
endowment. 

Instead of spending money for show and frivolity Mrs. 
Stanford has learned the blessedness of giving. She says, 
“The greatest blessing that millions can bring is the power 
to make other people happy.” This truth she has exempli- 
fied in her life. She is free from all affectation in manner, 
cheerful in spirit, and devoted to good works. 





THE LINING OF THE GLOVES. 


'Twas in the stately days of yore— 
Of courtly lore and loves, 

At New Year’s tide, Sir Thomas More 
Received a gift of gloves. 


No other gloves so fine, | wist, 
Were sent that New Year’s Day! 

For from each finger-tip to wrist, 
Well-flled and plump were they. 


Each glove —a purse—was filled with gold 
(With anzz2ls from the mint); 

And as each piece from ambush rolled, 
It shot a laughing glint; . 


As though to say: On New Year's Day, 
'Twixt earnest thought and sport, 

A client fair her fee would pay 
For suit well-won at court. 


A dainty missive, too, there was 
(Ah, days of daintyhood !) 

‘Fair Sir, for favor shown my cause, 
Have proof of gratitude.” 


The glistening store Sir Thomas scanned, 
And read the dainty note; 

Then took his subtle pen in hand, 
And, smilingly, he wrote :— 


“Lady, upon a New Year’s Day, 
No gift of grace we spum; 

But, while your gloves I keep for aye, 
The fining | retum.” 


Thus, in the gracious days of old, 
They spake in gracious phrase: 

'Twas golden speech from hearts of gold— 
Ah, bring me back those days! 


EDITH M. THOMAS. 
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By CAROLYN HALSTED. 
COLLEGE TRADITIONS. 


All the colleges have their traditions, some common to 
various institutions, others entirely distinctive. Mount 
Holyoke still keeps popular many of the custoins of its 
early seminary days when it stvod almost alone in the field 
of feminine education. For forty years it has had a presi- 
dential campaign when the President of the United States 
was chosen, the Students’ League taking charge of the 
electioneering. The election last year was the most en- 
thusiastic ; the college represented the Nation, each resi- 
dence ha}jl some State, and all the forms of an actual camn- 
paign were carefully followed from the State conventions 
to the final election by electors. Republican and Demo- 
cratic clubs were formed, at whose rallics the political 
issues were set forth by leading students and by masculine 
speakers from State headquarters. 

On Mountain Dav in the Autumn the whole college 
household takes a day off, while early in June the freshmen 
pass one day on Mount Holyoke or Mount Tom; the 
seniors devote two days to jollification at one of the hotels 
on these mountains, when this class prophecy, history and 
grinds are read, with toasts at each meal, dramatics and 
dancing in the evening and a midnight class meeting. 
Little Mountain Day books are issued with full accounts. 
The juniors and seniors must stay at home on these days 
and console themselves with a féte or Kate Greenaway 
party on the campus, one class inviting the other. 

In the Spring it is the seniors’ privilege to jump rope, the 
juniors’ to spin tops; and woe betide any other classinan 
rash enough to intrude. On May 1 the seniors appear in 
cap and gown on the campus in the twilight, with their 
jump-ropes, and skip gayly for half an hour, when they 
retire to the steps of Williston Hall, upon which only 
seniors are allowed to sit, and sing. The giving of these 
steps to the juniors on Junior Day in zoinmencement weck 
is another Mount Holyoke tradition. One that the seniors 
particularly enjoy is their custom of sitting together at 
one large table one night in the week, different members 
of the class planning the spread each week. 


One of the first traditional events at Vassar after open- 
Ing is the annual trip to Lake Mohonk, barges carrying the 
seniors and freshmen a long drive through picturesque 
country decked with Autumn foliage, to a hotel where 
dinner is had. The two other classes are left at home to 
reall one such experience and look forward to another. 
The entire expense of the trip is borne by an old friend 
and benefactor of the college. 

Next comes the opening of the senior parlor, a hand- 
some room on the senior corridor, every year fitted up 
anew by the graduating class, the committee-in-charge 
striving to make their sanctum the most artistic and in- 
viting yet beheld. One year it will be Colonial in style; 
then, Turkish; again, modern American, but always hand- 
some, enticing and in good taste. The committee has 
authority to call on every senior to lend her most cherished 
possessions. One yields her favorite water-color, another 
her newest sofa-pillow, rugs or candlesticks, and always 
gladly. Each year the sophomore class presents at least 
one article to the parior, and it is left for future classes 
to enjoy. 

Tho senior corridor is the abiding place of the gradu- 
ating class, which each year refuses to remove its Lares 
and Penates from the old main building to either of the 
commodious new residence halls. Strong and Raymond. 

The “senior auction” is an annual occasion when goods 
and chattels are put under the hammer and eagerly pur- 
chased as souvenirs by the under-classmen, the auctioneer 


usually bcing the wit of her 
class. Senior tables always stand 
in tha centre of the dining-hall, 
where senior birthdays mean 
much feasting and good fellow- 
ship. Senior vacation, near the 
years close, is 8 privileged 
period, while the “senior howl” 
in May, a class entertainment. 
carries off the laurels for good 
times. <A final senior custom is 
to pledge a certain sum of 
money to the college at the last 
class supper, to be expended in 
books for library, scientific apparatus or in whatever way 
the authorities decide. 

‘*Triz”’ ceremonies are a sophomore custom, this class, 
on finishing trigonometry, arranging ap uimusing affair to 
which the freshmen are invited. Usually it is an original 
play bearing on their woes while pursuing this branch of 
mathematics. The choosing, w'th profoundest secrecy, of 
the class tree, is another sophomore duty; while the boot- 
a made from a tree in the vard of the founder, Matthew 

assar, and placed in the students’ rooms as momentos, 
are a college tradition to which Vassar only can lay claim, 
and one which has been the innocent butt of any amount 
of merriment. 


Wellesley’s Flower Sunday has been kept for twenty-five 
years and was the suggestion of the college founder. It is 
the first Sunday of the opening term, and each student 
finds beside her plate at breakfast a card through one 
corner of which is tied a small bunch of flowers. The 
inscription is invariably, ‘‘God is Love,’—the text from 
which some distinguished clergyman has for all these 
years preached a sermon in the chapel, which is decorated 
with a profusion of flowers and crowded with students 
and visitors. 

Tupelo, named from the tupelo tree, leading to Lake 
Wuban, is Wellesley’s lovers’ lane, and through its wind- 
ings the undergraduate invariably leads her masculine 
guest, so often a Harvard man. But before she takes the 
same escort there the third time she searches her inner- 
most convictions to be prepared for the crisis, as tradition 
holds this is the fata] number as regards Tupelo and affairs 
of the heart. 


“Oh, thou Tupelo! thou hast a certain magic charm, 
A magic charm is thine, love, 
The charmer there is mine, love. a 


“Oh, thou Tupelo! thou hast all things above, around, 
All things around are thine, love, 
Except the arm—that’'s mine, love,” 


the Glee Club sings from s of Wellesley, with many 
more Verses tu inspire the timid man. 

At the last senior class supper it is a point of honor that 
all the affianced members announce their engagements and 
receive congratulations. Another senior custom is hoop- 
rolling on May Day. Before morning chapel the seniors 
gather in “The Circle” in front of College Hall, and, 
arrayed in cap and gown madly roll their hoops around 
the smooth driveway; then, joining hands to form a ring, 
they sing college songs till the bell for chapel sounds ite 
warning. The hoop hangs in the senior’s room to be passed 
on to her favorite junior in her Greek-letter society, who 
likewise passes it on when her turn comes. 

Tree Day reveals the freshman class song and color, so 
secretly guarded all the year. Then, too, the sophomores 
pass on to the youngest class the cherished spade, symbo!l- 
ical of mental digging. At night, when all the Tree Day 
ceremonies are over, the juniors in ghostly array glide 
“aysteriously away to burn their distasteful ‘‘ forensics "— 
argumentative theses, the vane of junior year. Sometimes 
they bear the documents on araft, to the middle of the 
lake and there burn them; again they steal into the woods 
to destroy them, a weird company in their white garments. 
There must be no outside witness to the deed, but all the 
other classes wait on the campus to cheer them on their 
return. On the same night the seniors pass from hall to 
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hall, serenading the professors with class and college songs 
—a farewell tribute. Often they are served with cakes and 
chocolate or Jemonade, and at midnight wend their way 
home. 


A quaint Bryn Mawr custom occurs early in the Autumn, 
when the sophomores give euch individual freshman a 
lantern, ‘“‘to light her on her way through college.” A 
siiver lantern is the desideratum of the ‘‘ athletes,” as the 
same prize passes each year in a formul presentation to the 
champion basket-ball team. 

The cap and gown are worn by a!l four classes at Bryn 
Mawr. On the day the freshmen receive theirs they don 
them and march to chapel in a body. On Commencement 
Day, when the last senior receives her sheepskin, all under- 
graduate hinds go up to the tassels on their caps and move 
them to the next place in order of college progression, as 
each class hangs its tassels on its own corner. 

Just before commencement there is lighted a huge senior 
bonfire on the lower campus, the whole student body form- 
ing in procession under the arch of Pembroke Hall, and 
marching down to sing class and college songs, besides 
tose written for the ocassion. Effigies are burned as well 
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the city’s reputation for pretty girls, the joyous strains 
peal forth often. 

The traditional championship contest for the silver 
trophy, a handsome cup, always comes about the first of 
November between the freshman and sophomore tennis 
teams and is the notable athletic affair of the year, the 
many details being the same from season to season, the 
seniors always aiding and abetting the sophomores and 
the juniors the freshmen. 


The freshman banquet at Wells College marks the eman- 
cipation of the youngest class; after it the sophomores 
‘“bury the hatchet.” This festivity occurs soon after the 
freshmen have passed the mid-year examinations. The 
exact date is kept a secret, but if the sophs. can possibly 
discover it, they proclaiin it abroad with great glee, and 
feel that they have gained a triumph. On this night the 
freshmen for the first time sing their class song as they 
proceed to the banquet hall on the fourth floor, each 
succeeding class trying to outshine all others in the 
brilliancy of its decorations. At the close of the feast, 
after the toasts, class and college songs are over, a genera! 
exchange of tlowers follows; the juniors send theirs to the 





A GROUP OF WELLESLEY SENIORS 


as old essays and note-books. One year the seniors were 
in Greek costumes and led a horse wreathed with flowers 
—symbotical of the college “horse.” Last year they 
carried transparencies varied in design. 

The “college hymn” sung standing closes everv func- 
tion, and under no circumstances can anythins follow. 


At the Woman’s College of Baltimore the Maryland 
Clab’s members regularly meet at the station the incoming 
freshmen and do everything to make them feel that they 
are among friends. The sophomores haze the freshmen 
in a mild and mer-y manner as the verdant young novices 
are on their way to the senior tea given in their honor 
soon after college opens. A pretty custom is the playing 
of Mendelssohn’s wedding march in the chapel on the day 
that any alumna becomes a bride. As the students sustain 


freshmen, who return their own, out of compliment, with 
more to Miss Helen Fairchild Smith, the beloved Dean. 
When the sophomores’ garlands arrive they are forwarded 
to the seniors, those of the latter going to the sophomores. 
Every year each class endeavors to hold a supper on the 
date of its freshman banquet. 


Smith has a number of time-honored practices, among 
them the hanging of baskets or garlands of roses by the 
juniors on the door-knobs of the seniors in their residence 

alls before breakfast on the morning of May Day. The 
elaborate decoration by the sophomore class of the gym- 
nasium for the night of the Junior Promenade, is another; 
also the wearing by seniors only, afterward by alumnae, of 
the college pin—dainty little diamond-shaped insignia in 
white enamel and gold, bearing the initials 5S. C. 





We urge our readers to note the peculiar features of our 
offer to divide $17,500 among 1901 women. Prizes are 
given to those who send the largest number of Subscriptions 
to Tae Dewineator in proportion to the population of the 


town from which such subscriptions are sent. A woman 
living in a small town has as good a chance to win a prize as 
another woman has ina city. Send for information. 
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Millinery, this 


Mon» 
Btrikiigly characterized by the 
introduction of gold or silver 


tinsel as are the most approved gowns and wraps, its lavish 
disposition in some examples excluding all other trimming, 
except a soft chou of tulle. chiffon or panne or, perhaps, 
along ostrich plume that falls gracefully over the slightiy 
flared brim at the left side, which is covered with cloth-of- 
gold overlaid with cream lace run with gold threads. The 
bell crown in these models is of velvet or chiffon, laid in 
tucks or shirred, in some dark rich shade to contrast with 
and also to bring out the shimmer of the gold. 

There are innumerable d:uinty conceits in head-gear 
intended especially for evening and ceremonious wear, 
made entirely of the pliable gold-cloth either draped in 
soft folds or covered with embruidery wrought out of fine 
gold threads, tiny spangles and beads, with a bunch of 
shaded velvet roses or a large chou of some diaphanous 
textile secured with a gold-and-rhinestone buckle as the 
ornamental feature. Others, equally charming, have the 
crown either of the plain gold-cloth artistically indented 
or covered with gold embroidery and the brim of rose 
petals or cream lace over white or delicate-colored chiffon 
or tulle. 

Among tho myriad decorative effects are gold-spangled 
net and lace wings, goid-tipped aigrettes and handsome lace 
with the design worked or outlined with gold thread. 
In considering the general adaptability of the hat to the 
individual, the style of coiffure should be thoroughly 
becoming. The hair should form a framework for the 
face, falling in a:-loose but perfectly tidy puff or roll—not 
the set Pompadour, for the hair should fall in graceful 
curves over the forehead. 

Huge roses ure a distinctive feature of Winter millinery, 
incongrudus as their use may secm at this season; and ex- 

uisitely ‘tinted velvet leaves are also used extensively. 

eceptioh and theatre hats are made entircly of tinted 
velvet léaves, with no trimming other than one or two 
shaded -roses and perhaps a soft knot of Liberty silk in 
some delicate shade disposed against the flaring brim at tho 
left side. There is no crown discernible in these foliage 
creations, the effect being a plateau raised at the side by a 
bandeau that rests on the hair. 

Impeyan plumage is employed for entire hats, the irides- 
cent coloring being especially attractive, and when the head 
of the bird is used no other trimming is required, except 
possibly a rosette of velvet. Breasts covering the rolled 
brims of walking hats and turbans, with either a felt or 
velvet crown, are also effective. 

Toques of fur are extremely smart, provided they har- 
monize with the costuine, and many modes aro shown in 
which velvet and lace are introduced pleasingly. These 
modish little affairs vary in shape, but the tendency is 
toward a broad, round and rather flat style, with the brim 
quite low in front, raised st the back and turned up a little 
at each side. A pretty model of this kind has a pale-gray 
cloth crown embroidcred with steel beads. and a brim of 
chinchilla, with a Jong cut-steecl buckle across the front. 
This dainty creation was to be worn with a long Empire 
coat of gray cloth having the flaring collar and revers of 
chinchilla; a chinchilla muff was a fitting accompaniment 
to the outtit. 

Whatever the style of the hat, the outline is broad and 
low, and the material soft and pliable. A noticeable feat- 
ure in this season’s models are the brim-facings of white or 
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delicate-tinted chiffon and tulle Ber 4 


arranged in tiny plaits or tucks. 

The three-corncred shape 
that turns back from the face at each side is popular, and 
when the hair is worn in loose waves or a soft Pompadour, 
it is very becoming. This type in felt, trimmed with a 
large bow and buckle directly in front or two large pomn- 
pons at one side, would be suitable for general wear; made 
of velvet, with the brim faced with tiny folds of the velvct, 
each outlined by a tine gold cord, with pompons at the left 
side and a velvet bow at the back through which a gold 
buckle is thrust, it would serve admirably fur dressy occa- 
sions. If a contrast be desired, the brim may be faced 
with white panne folis outlined with gold, and there may 
be a white and a black pompon. 

The Amazon, or modified walking shape, with down- 
pointed brim in front, high, rolling sides and bell crown, is 
especially adapted to the long, plume-like trimming, con- 
verging at the front and fastened with a large buckle, 
whien is one of the distinctive characteristics of the 
Winter modes. Such a bat had the crown of tucked felt in 
a castor tone, the rolling brim being covered with breasts 
that shaded from a dark to a very light brown and showed 
tiny flecks of red and gold here and there. A gold-and- 
steel buckle secured the joining vf the breasts on the front 
of the brim. This stylish bat would be in good taste with 
a tailor suit in the castor or dark-brown shade or with a 
long coat in either of these colors. Brown furs would be 
charming with cither, and the entire bat, or merely the 
brim, could be of fur to match. 

The effectiveness of black tulle over cloth-of-gold was 
uniquely expressed in & low, flat hat made entirely of the 
fabric, shirred, with the tulle shirred over it. The hat 
Was round, and the shirring began on top of the crown, 
which was scarcely discernible, radiating in circular or 
wheel effect to the edge of the brim, which was flared 
directly at the front and faced with black tulle arranged in 
tiny plaits. Two large black roses with their foliage rested 
against the upturned brim, and an artistic touch of color 
was introduced in the soft folds of pale-blue Liberty satin 
ribbon that were secured with a handsome gold buckle on 
a bundeau bencath the brim. The smartness and 
novelty of this hat make it one of the most fascinating 
shown, and it is alike suitable for dressy and street wear. 

A hat of rare beauty was made of Autump-tinted velvet 
leaves disposed over the low, flat shape. The brim was 
slightly flared at the left side and was faced with black 
satin overlaid with a soft drapery of black tulle. Twe 
shaded-pink and two dark-red roses, joined with a trailing 
vine of leaves, were disposed over the flaring brim, and 
the tiny buds peeping out from the folds of tulle lent 
additional charm. . 

A hat of similar shape and style was made of velvet 
leaves in rich shades of red and green, with soft silver- 
gray leaves scattered here and there. A huge red rose 
was disposed on top of the hat at the left side, together 
with a rosette of panne satin ribbon in a dull old-rose tint; 
the flaring brim was secured by a red rose exactly like the 
one on top of the hat, while the gray leaves were massed 
against the brim, to fall on the hair. 

The combination of black and gold in headgear is one 
that is appropriate with almost every costume. An ex- 
ample of t!.is association is seen in a toque of which the 
crown is of black velvet, which is laid in soft folds, and 
the brim of gold tissue overlaid with a deep-cream Brussels 
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net bearing an appliqué floral design of Renaissance braid 
outlined with gold thread. <A wide, bluck velvet bow is 
disposed against the flaring brim, at a little toward the left 
of the front, and through the knot are thrust two heavy 
gold ball pins. The :daptability of this smart affair to a 
variety of gowns will establish it in favor. 

A unique idea is expressed in a hat made of narrow 
strips of white felt over which is arranged black chenille 
in a braided or net effect. The crown is in bell shape, and 
the rather wide brim, which is faced with black panne 
folds. flares in front, where a broad Alsatian bow of rouge 
velvet is disposed. Two deep-red roses fall prettily over 
the brim at the right side toward the back, adding to the 
simple ornamentation. 

Exceptional] beauty and style characterize a turban made 
of corded white felt, with a soft drapery of white panne 
over the brim and mink around the low, flat crown, the 
tails falling over on the hair at the back and the two heads 
nestling together in front on a fold of the panne. Erinine 
might be substituted for mink with good effect. This crea- 
tion is dressy enough for ceremonious wear. 

White crépe de Chine embroidered in gold was used to 
form the softly draped crown in another bit of headgear 
intended for formal occasions. The brim was covered with 


Ficrre No. 1.—This hat, of the picture type, is made of 
black velvet and trimmed with black plumes and tinted 
velvet leaves; and finely plaited black chiffon is used 
to face the wide brim, which is coquettishly indented 
directly in the front. The crown is in bell shape and is 
almost concealed by the plumes disposed over each side 
and in pompon effect in front. The tinted leaves are 
arranged at the left side beneath the flaring brim and 
rest on the hair. White chiffon could be substituted for 
the black brim facing to avoid the all-black effect. 


Figtre No. 2.—The round shape of this rouge felt hat 
suggests the popular sailor and will be found generally 
becoming. Panne in two harmonizing colors is arranged 
in a broad bow that is disposed at the front against the 
Hat. low crown and secured by a large gold buckle, through 
which the head of a shaded bird adjusted directly on top 
of the hat is thrust. Rosettes of the panne in the two 
colors are placed beneath the brim at each side of the 
Lack. The tmodel would be appropriate for general wear 
or with a tailor gown in the same shade of red. 


Ficgtre No. 3.—Russian-green miroir velvet and a bird 
shading from brown to green are associated in this smart 
hat, which is somewhat after the walking shape. The 
velvet is arranged smoothly over the bell-shaped crown and 
rolling brim and disposed in soft folds that encircle the 
crown. The bird is placed at the Jeft side toward the front, 
the wings, which are flecked with brown and red, being 
spread out to give height and breadth. This simple mode 
would be equally effective developed in black velvet, with 
a black and white bird. or in blue with a pheasant, as the 
ornamental feature. It is admirably suited for wear with 
a tailor gown in the same color as that selected for the hat. 


Ficvrr No. 4.—This large round hat will add distinction 
toa gown of dark-blue velvet or cloth. The brim is rather 
wide and flared at the left side. Russian-blue panne is 
used to make the hat, and the same fabric in pastel blue 
forms the soft drapery around the crown, that is brought 
over the brim at the left side and secured in loops against 
a bandeau resting on the hair. The long black ostrich 
plune sweeping over the crown is seemingly held in 
position by a gold-and-rhinestone ornament. 


Figccre No. 5.—In this modish turban, which will be 
found generally becoming, the fashionable low crown is 
formed of soft folds of pastel-pink panne, and the rolled 
brim at the right side is covered with a drapery of the 
textile, while mink is arranged over the left side. A gold 
buckle studded with rhinestones is adjusted at the front, 
on the brim, where the panne and fur meet. A band of 
mink partially encircles the crown, and the tails fall over 
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mink and becomingly flared at the left side, where réséda- 
green panne satin ribbon was arranged on a bandeau, 
secured by an oblong gold buckle studded with cut stcel, 
loops of the ribbon falling on the hair. The color combin- 
ation and the soft, becoming lines upon which this mode 
was designed would please the fastidious. 

One of the most novel shapes exhibited this season is 
the ** Henry IV.” it has a broad brim rolled up all around 
and slightly flared at the left side, where a trimming of 
pompons or plumes is usually disposed. The crown is very 
low and broad. An attractive example of the type is 
made of golden-brown velvet, the trimming consisting 
of two handsome ostrich plumes shading from dark brown 
to delicate tan or beige, arranged at the left side against 
the flared brim. 

The picturesque Directoire model always appeals strongly 
to many wearers. Black velvet corded was employed for 
covering a shape in this style, and under the brim there 
was a facing of white chiffon arranged in fine tucks. A 
graceful drapery of cream Renaissance lace rested on 
the brim at the right side and was knotted in front 
and secured with a gold-and-steel buckle. There was a 
slight flare in the brim at the left side and two long 
black ostrich plumes swept gracefully over it. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. 
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the brim at the back. A shaded-pink velvet rose and 
dark-green velvet leaves, placed ayainst the crown at the 
front, complete the trimming. 


Fieure No. 6.—A dainty toque made of cloth-of-gold 
overlaid with cream lace run with gold threads and black 
velvet ribbon is here shown. The crown is indented, and 
the brim rolls back from the face. <A band of sable is 
arranged over the left side of the toque. and two tails fall 
on the hair at the back from beneath the brim. The hair 
should be arranged in Pompadour style. 


Fieure No. 7.—This hat of dark-blue felt, trimmed with 
velvet in the same shade, gilt braid, buckles, quills and a 
chou of lighter-blue panne, is an approved mode for general 
wear. The crown is rather high and is banded with five 
rows of velvet outlined on each edge with the gilt braid 
and fastened at the side with tiny gilt buckles. The edge 
of the wide brim is covered with velvet, similarly outlined 
with gilt braid. A large chou of panne, adjusted at a 
little toward the left of the front, secures two straight 
dark-blue quills. 


Figure No. 8.—This low, flat hat, of the shepherdess 
type, is made of full, circular ruffles of white chiffon, each 
being edged with black velvet baby ribbon, draped folds 
of the soft textile and black panne. At the side black and 
white violets nestle against the low crown of panne, and 
flowing strings of chiffon edged with the black velvet 
ribbon fal! from the back and may be brought around and 
knotted in front. The mode is suitable only for dressy 
occasions and for fair, youthful wearers. 


Fiatre No. 9.—Unusual] smartness and good style char- 
acterize this hat of Russian-green beaver felt, which is 
simply but richly trimmed with sable, panne-satin ribbon 
and a Paradise aigrette held with a gold-and-rhinestone 
ornament. The crown is rather high and is banded with 
a narrow strip of the ribbon, finished with a small bow 
in front. Two bows of the ribbon are adjusted against 
the side of the crown above the band. The edge of the 
wide, flaring brim is tinished with a band of sable, and 
the Paradise aigrette sweeps over the left side from the 
front. 


Figure No. 10.—The medium-high crown of this stylish 
hat is softly draved with velvet, and the rolling brim is 
covered with an Impeyan breast. A frill of lace falls over 
the edge of the brim, all around, and velvet flowers are 
disposed at each side, while a bandeau at the left side 
is also covered with this floral decoration. Any preferred 
color combination may be selected for this,mode, which 
is appropriate for both street and dressy wear. 


‘ Yes,” I returned, 


I am sorry I cannot tell in so many words how 


I answered the 
American Min- 
‘ister and the 
Secretary, be- 
cause I replied 
in what the Chi- 
nesecall a “‘talk- 
ing-around-the- 
neck”? way— 
that is, I told 
them of a large 
number of the 
young men and 
women who had 
gone out from 
our educational 
institutions in 
North China 
and had entered 
Christian work 
on salaries rang- 
ing from one- 
third to one- 
tenth of what 
they would re- 
ceive if they had 
entered secular 
employment, at 
the same time 








By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, of Peking University. 


Major Conger, the American 
Minister at Peking, said to me 
at a dinner party only a few 
days before I left the Chinese 
capital, ‘‘Mr. Headland, do you 
ever learn to love any of these 
Chinese?’’ Not a week after- 
ward the same question 
was repeated by Mr. 
Bainbridge, Secretary 
of the Legation. While 
examining some photo- 
graphs ‘taken by me of 
the Chinese children 
playing their games, a 
young lady remarked: 
“IT never cared for the 
Chinese, but I could love 
those little children.” 
Another, when looking 
at photographs of Chi- 
nese children illustrat- 
ing Chinese Nursery 
Rhymes, said, as she 
raised her eyebrows: 
“Why, some of them 
are really pretty, aren’t 
they?” 

‘when they are clean.” 


SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. 


giving instances of self-sacrifice by these boys and girls 
from which ninety-nine out of every hundred American 



























Christians, I fear, would shrink. I stated that some of 
these were winning more than a hundred heathen a month 
from darkness to light; then I said to Mr. Conger: ‘Sir, 
if you had had a hand in the development of such boys and 
girls, would you love them?” 

It is difficult to describe definitely what a Chinese home 
is. The city home is not like the village home. The rich 
mun’s home is 
not like that of 
the middle or 
the poor class, 
and the train- 
ing of the chil- 
dren in the va- 
rious homes 
ranges all tbe 
way from that 
of the little rag- 
amufiins whose 
education is 
gained mostly 
on the street, to 
the little boys 
and girls who 
from the time 
they are seven 
years old are 
taught that it is 
improper or 
undignified to 
laugh or make 
jokes in com- 
pany. 

I have pict- 
ures of two 
little girls, the 
granddaughters 
of a duke, who 
often came to 
visit my wife, 
accompanied by 
their mother or 
their nurse. (A Chinese girl’s nurse stays with 
her all her life; each little girl of the ‘‘ better 
class”? has her own particular nurse, and when 
she marries her nurse goes with her to her hus- 
band’s home.) They were the most charming lit- 
tle creatures. Shakspere, who said, “to be slow 
of speech is a virtue in a woman,”’ would have 
been delighted with them. They never spoke 
except when spoken to, and then they spoke as 
though they were young ladies. 

Another little girl, whose picture I also have, 
was taken into our girls’ school in Peking. From 
where? Nowhere, everywhere; off the largest 
street in the city. She had neither father nor 
mother, brother or sister—never had any, so far 
as I know. Shedid not hesitate to laugh if she 
saw anything funny, and sometimes she laughed 
without that incentive. She answered when she was spoken 
to, and spoke when'she wasnot/addressed. She was a 
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clever little street gamin. When I went to the girls’ school ready, and I was busying myself with note-book and pencil 
to have the girls play for me, so that I could make notes when tho little girl backed off, clasped her hands behind 
of their games, the other little girls were shy, tit- | 
tered and hid their faces in their sleeves; and 
there seemed to be bright prospects of my errand 
beinga failure. This little girl quickly took charge 
of affairs, and it was not long until they were play- 
ing games as unconcernedly as though not a grown 
person, much less aforeigner, was within a mile of 
them. But the girl was vicious, and for the 
good of a hundred other little girls she had to be 
sent back to her home on the street—there are 
no “houses of refuge” or “correction ” for such 
little waifs. 

Now the little girls and their old nurse from the 
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her, hung her 
head and said: 
‘We cannot 
play that. There 
is talk in that 
we dare not re- 
peat.” 

What was 
true among the 
girls I found 
also to be the 
case among the 
boys. In gather- 
ing the games of 
the latter I sim- 
ply went to the 
school children 
and set them 
playing, while I 
with pencil and 
note-book de- 
scribed the play. 
The country 
boys knew few 
games; the city boys had 
more, but there was one 
little fellow who had been 
taken into our ‘‘ raggedy ” 
school who was a very Ncs- 
tor as regards boys’ games. 
The boys would not try to 
play urless he was with 
them. His name was Chi, 
which means “chicken.” 
He was a good little boy, 
and we hope to keep him 
unti] he graduates from 
the college. Often when I 
went to have the boys 
play, their first task was to 
find Chi. Ie would come 
in that self-possessed way 
which indicated the mas- 
ter-player, but without the 
least suggestion of sclf- 
consciousness, and when I 
had written up the game I 
never felt sure of it untill 
Lad gone over it with Chi. 

One of the games they 
played, ‘“‘Foreing the City 

THE BATH. Gates,” is familiar to a 
large majority of Ameri- 

takable seeds of evil in them. One dayshe arranged her little can and English children; it is played as follows: 
schoolmates against the wall fora game. Everything was The children appoint two° captains,’ whoxchwuose sidcs, 
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“LITTLE BABY, FULL OF GLEE.” 





duke’s home with the green- 
tiled roof—a sign of royalty— 
and the little girl from the street 
played the self-same games, re- 
peated the same nurseryrhymes, 
told the same stories and had 
seen the same little shows and 
entertainments—except that 
the little waif knew many addi- 
tional ones which had unmis- 
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each trying for the largest and strongest boys. When all sends it in the direction of another member of the party. 


are chosen they join hands in two straight lines facing Another game which requires exertion and contributes to 
each other; then one muscular development 
side says: 3 is called ‘Lifting the 


Dumb-bells,” or ‘Cho 
Tum Tze.” These dumb- 
bells consist of two large 
stone wheels on the 
ends of a pole five feet 


He stuck a, feather in his 
hat, 

And hurried to the town; 

And children met him with 


a horse : 
For the gates were broken long. The wheels with 
down. the poles weigh over 


one hundred pounds, 
and the performer lifts 
them above his head, 
out at arms’ length, and 
raises and lowers them. 
If he is an _ expert 
with them he may put 
the stick on his shoul- 
ders and then set them 
whirling; this requires 
both sihill and strength. 

Still another yame 
which involves violent 
exercise is called the 
‘“Man-Wheel.” It is 
played by five boys. 
The largest, in the mid- 
dle, has two others on 
his right and left, each 
with an arm across his 
shoulder and clasping 
the other’s hand. Next 
to these two ure two 
smaller, each of whom 
with one hand takes the 
hand of the centre boy, 
and with the other the 
scribe further than to belt of the first pair, 
state that without ever who in turn grasp the 
having learned them “SKINNING THE SNAKE.” belts of the small boys. 
from foreign children, They now begin to turn, 
they play them according to similar rules, and ‘‘Prisoner’s and as they revolve faster and faster the small boys are 
Base,” which in my childhood was known as * Black Man,” — litted from the ground and whirl about in mid-air in almost 
a horizontal position. * Crack the Whip ” will not 
compare in vigor with the ‘‘ Man-W heel.” 

A game which develops the protective instinct 
in the children, and which is peculiarly Chinese, 
is called “Skinning the Snake.” The boys stand 
face to back ina straight line. All bend forward, 
each putting his right hand through between his 
legs and taking the left band of the boy behind 
him. They are thus all bent over and bound to- 
yvether. They then begin backing; the one at the 
rear of the line lies down, and the rest all back 
over him, each lying down as soon as he backs over 


Then a boy from this 
side, running with all 
his foree, throws him- 
self upon the hands of 
the weakest boys in 
the other line for the 
purpose of — breaking 
through. If he is suc- 
cessful, he takes back 
with him the two boys 
whose hands were 
broken apart. If he fails, 
he stays on their side. 
Again they sing their 
song, and a boy from 
the other side tries his 
luck; and thus they al- 
ternate until one side 
or the other is ‘* broken 
up.” 

Other games, such as 
“Blind Man’s Bluff.” 
“lide and Go Seek,” 
“Prisoner's Base” and 
hockey or shinny, it 
is not necessary to de- 




















CLAY BEGGARS. 


the Chinese boys call ‘* Black Man and White Man.” 

It has been written again and again that the Chinese 
care nothing about games which require physical ex- 
ertion. This is undoubtedly an error. One cannot 
be on the streets of Peking for a single day without 
seeing several young men or boys stripped to the 
waist whirling in the aira large stone in the shape of 
a lock, catching it as it comes down. This is called 
‘Pitching the Stone Lock,” and is a game which, 
as regards both vigor and danger, is superior to base- 
ball. The stone, weighing not less than ten pounds, 
is whirled into the air as high as one can throw it, 
sometimes twenty, thirty or more feet, and us it comes the onenext behind him and allstill holding hands securely. 
whirling down a companion catches it by the handle and They now lie in a straight line, each with his head between 
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CHILDREN’S TOYS. 
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“SHOOTING STARS.” 


ive of all, but one which 
travellers see most com- 
monly on the street, has 
often been referred to. 
One of the most popular 
is “Punch and Judy,” 
which originated’ in 
China three thousand 
years ago, but as it is so 
commonly known it is un- 
n to describe it. 
The “Lion Show” is 
one of the most attract- 
ive and usually goes as 
art of the “ Dry-land- 
Show.” Itis played 

by two boys and a man, 
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his neighbor’s legs 
and holding a hand 
of the one before 
and the one behind 
him. Then the one 
that lay down last 
getsup and “strad- 
dles”’ over the en- 
tire line, each puil- 
ing up the one next 
to him until all are 
standing, when 
they let go hands, 
stand erect and 
face about. This 
finishes the game. 

Chinese children 
are well provided 
with shows and 
children’s — enter- 
tainments. The 
‘**Peep-Show, ” one 
of the least attract- 


“TWO BACHELORS BEATING AN 
OLD BACHELOR.” 


the business of the man being to beat the gong. To 
make the lion, one of the boys stands almost erect, and 
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the other behind him bends forward at right angles and 
seizes the back of his girdle; the man then takes a large 
papier-maché head of a lion, to which is attached a grass- 
woven covering large enough to cover the two boys, and 
puts it on the front boy, drawing the covering over the 
back boy. The gong then sounds, the lion begins to move, 
turning his head from side to side and opening and shutting 
his huge mouth, to the great delight of the children of a 
household. Such a show as tnis does not perform on the 
street, but only inside the court of a house; as a conse- 
quence, it is never seen by travellers. 

I have in my possession not less than six hundred nursery 
rhymes which in the original are quite equal to those of 
** Mother Goose.” In English-speaking countries child-life 
is becoming more and more appreciated each year, as the 
kindergarten and ‘the books made for the entertainment 
and instruction of children abundantly testify. During the 
childhood of a generation ago the best to be had in the 
way of a picture book was ‘Mother Goose.” But what 
pictures? Tom the Piper’s Son and Little Boy Blue were 
no more like real boys than the picture of Adam is like the 
real Adam. Now, all the facilities of modern art are 
brought to beur on children’s books. 

Half-tones, photogravures, lithogravures 
—indeed, it would be impossible to name all 
the processes that contribute to the making 
of books for children. Great publishing 
houses have been established in England 
and America the bulk of whose business is 
the manufacture of books specially adapted 
to children. The finest workmanship of the 
pauper manufacturer, the best efforts of 
artists, of poets, authors and teachers have 
been devoted to the preparation of litera- 
ture and the development of child-life and 
child-nature. And with what magnificent 
results as regards the training of the liter- 
ary, artistic, musical and mechanical tastes 
of the children and their preparation for 
earrying forward the work of book-making 
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“ THE NERVOUS MAN.” 


in the future! No such work is done in the Middle Kingdom. But 
every nurse and every child knows, although it has never been printed: 


COME AND PLAY. 


Little baby, full of glee. 

Won't you come and play with me? 
Stnke the stick and kick the ball, 
And at the picnic place we'll call, 
And you shall come and eat with me 
And you shall come and drink my tea. 
When I invite you thus to play, 

Ilow is it that you run away? 


And they repeat it with as great pleasure as one would repeat “ Rock- 
a-bye-baby.” 


There is one peculiarity shot aay Sey fereeerds their 


rhymes, which I have no- 
ticed with English-speaking 
children: they resent any 
one else repeating the rhyme 
incorrectly or unlike their 
own version. This has oc- 
curred when the nurse tried 
to repeat English rhymes to 
my own little girl, as well 
as the Chinese verses. The 
change of a single charac- 
ter or word meant that the 
child brought herto a stand- 
still until corrected as the 
child had first learned it. 
Another very popular 
rhyme that is both spoken 
and sung is called ‘The 
Snail” and runs as follows: 


Little snail, little snail, 
With your hard, stony bed: 
First stick out your horns, 
Then stick out vour head. 
Your father aud mother 
Have brought you some food, 
Fried liver and mutton; 
Now isn’t that good? 
And now, little snail, 
Just as sure as I say, 
You must eat it at once, 
Or Tl take it away. 
Oh, where is the little snail gone, I pray tell? 
He has drawn himself up head and horns in his shell. 
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Some of their rhymes are sheer nonsense, as for instance: 


There’s a cow on the mountain, the old saving goes, 
On her legs are four feet, on her feet are eight toes; 
Her tail is behind on the end of her back, 

And her head is in front on the end of her neck. 


or the following: 


A nervous disposition he had when he was born, 

To hurry to a fair one day he rose at early morn. 

Put on his wife’s green trousers and started to the sale, 
A riding on a donkey, his face turned toward its tail. 


In .addition to games, shows and nursery rhymes the 
Chinese have a great variety of toys. Most of these are 
rather perishable, being made of clay or paper, but they 
are very entertaining. The tops made of bampoo are 
strong and equal to those made of tin for European chil- 
dren. In addition to their use as toys the double top is a 
source of much healthy exercise, as it is spun with two 
sticks and a string. The string is wrapped around the 
axle of the top, and the sticks taken in the two hands; 
then by jerking one stick the top is caused to roll on the 
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string until it begins to spin 
and sing. It is then tossed up 
in the air and caught on the 
string as it comes down. A- 
good performer can spin it by 
holding the sticks under his 
leg, behind his back and in a 
variety of ways, much to his 
own benefit and pleasure, as 
well as the entertainment of 
lookers-on. 

A source of great delight to 
Chinese children are the stories 
that are told them. They have 
stories of the ‘‘Country of the 
Little People”—the ‘ Lillipu- 
tians,” and the “Country of 
the Giants,” or ‘‘ Brobdingnag- 
ians.” They have ‘Rip Van 
Winkle” and ‘‘The Man in the 
Moon,” and a large number of 
astronomical stories, which are 
very interesting. Here is one 
about Vega and Altair and the 
Milky Way, which in the Chi- 
nese is much more practical, as 
Vega is called the ‘Spinning Girl,” Altair the ‘Cow- 
herd,” and the Milky Way the ‘ Heavenly River.” 





THE SPINNING GIRL AND THE COWHERD WHO DWELI. 
ON THE HEAVENLY RIVER. 


On the east side of the Ileavenly River there lived a beau- 
tiful maiden who was constantly engaged in weaving cloth. 
During her maidenhood she was so diligent dn her employ- 
ment, and spent so little time in exercise or rest, as to move 
the heart of her grandfather, the King of Heaven, to pity. 
He concluded, therefore, to give her a vacation, which she 
decided to spend in a visit to the earth. On one occasion 
while taking a bath she was discovered by the cowherd, 
who was so smitten with her charms that he determined 
to secure her for his wife. His first step in this peculiar 
courtship was to steal her clothes, which he carried away 
and hid, thus leaving her in such a plight as to make it 
impossible for her to return to her celestial home. 

She yielded at once to the cowherd’s suit and went with 
him to his home. They lived together a long time, and 
two children were born to them, a boy and a girl. One 
day she went to her husband and begged him to return to 
her the clothes he had carried off, and he, thinking that the 
presence of the two children was a sufficient guaranty for 
herremain- 
ing with 
him, told 
her he had 
hidden 
them in a 
dry well 
hard by 
the place 
where she 
had been 
bathing. 
No sooner 
had she re- 
ceived her 
clothing 
than the 
aspect of 
their home 
changed. 
Thebeauti- 
ful maiden 
was again 
transform- | 
ed into the —_ 
spinning 
girl and, as- 
cending toward Heaven, she departed to her celestial home, 

Now it happened that the cowherd had a piece of cow- 
skin which endowed him withthe same power the clothes 
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of the spinning girl conferred upon her, and taking his 
cow-skin and his ox-goad he prepared to pursue his fleeing 
wife. 

Having arrived at their celestial mansion the two gave 
themselves up to idleness; the spinning girl neglected her 
loom and the cowherd his cattle, until it repented the King 
of Heaven that he had ever allowed her to leave her work. 
He called for advice upon the Western Royal Mother—the 
mother of the girl—who dwells in the Kuenlum Mountains 
and they at once decided that the young couple should be 
separated. The Roya) Mother with a single stroke of her 
great silver hairpin drew a line across the heavens between 
the two, which resulted in the Heavenly River, and the 
two were compelled 
to dwell forever on the 
two sides of the Milky 
Way. 

What had seemed to 
them the promise of 
perpetual joy was now 
transformed into a 
condition of unend- 
ing grief. They ao 
placed on the two sides 
of the Heavenly River 
in plain sight of each 
other, but forever de- 
barred from hearing 
each other's voice or 

ressing each other's 
nd, doomed to a life 
of perpetual toil unlit 
by a single ray of joy 
or hope. 
Their evident affec- 
tion and their sad 
plight once more 
moved the heart of 
the celestial ruler and 
led him to allow them 
to visit each oe once 
a year—on the seventh 
day of the seventh 
month. Butsomething 
more than his permis- 
sion was necessary, 
for, as they looked 
m the turbulent 
waters of the great 
stream, they realized 
their helplessness; for 
there was no bridge 
uniting its two banks, 
and it was further con- 
trary to the rules of 
Heaven to construct 
a bridge which would 
mar the contour of the shining dome and destroy the 
beauty of the starry firmament. 

Tn this helpless condition the magpies came to their res- 
eue. On the morning of the seventh day of the seventh 
month these beautiful birds gathered in great numbers 

out the home of the maiden and, hovering wing to wing 

s river, they constructed a bridge across which ber 
feet might carry her. When the time came for her 
however, the two wept bitterly, and their tears 
1 great showers are the cause of the rainy season 
h ens at that time of the year. 

s a well-known fact that the Milky Way is a prolonga- 
‘of the Yellow River and that the homes of the spin- 
Jen and the cowherd are the centres of two vil- 

the banks of this stream. Nevertheless, there are 
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CHANG CH'IEN, THE EXPLORER. 
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those whose minds are so sceptical as to lead thein to doubt 
these facts. In order to establish them beyond the possibility 
of doubt, the great traveller, Chang Clvien, minister of the 
great Emperor Han Wu-ti, 150 B. C., transforming a great 
tree into a boat, undertook to discover the source of the 
Yellow River in order that he might prove and disprove 
the facts and rash statements of all these believers and 
unbelievers. 

Days passed into weeks while le sailed up the turbid 
stream, the waters gradually became clearer, until it seemed 
as if they were flowing overa bed of pure-white marble. He 
passed many villages both on the right hand and on the left. 
Finally, despairing of coming to the source, he stopped at 
a Village where he saw 
& young woman spin- 
ning and a young man 
leading an ox to drink. 
He usked the young 
woman the name of 
the village, but with- 
out making answer 
she tossed him her 
shuttle and told him 
to return and enquire 
of the soothsayer, who 
would tell him where 
he received it, if he 
but told him when. 

Chang Ch’ien  re- 
turned home and 
showed the shuttle to 
the noted astrologer 
Chin Ping, inform- 
ing him when he had 
received it and from 
whom. The latter con- 
sulted his calculations 
and discovered that 
on the same day and 
hour this had been 
given to Chang Ch’ien 
he had observed a 
wandering star enter 
and leave the region 
of the spinning girl 
and the cowherd, at 
the same time proving 
that the Milky Way is 
nothing more than a 
prolongation of the 
Yellow River, and that 
the points of light 
which we call stars 
are nothing more than 
the lights of the in- 
habitants of Heaven 
shining out through 
the windows of their celestial homes. And thus it is 
easy to understand the reason why the Chinese children 
constantly sing: 


————t 


Whene’er the Milky Way you spy 
Diagonal across the sky, 

The egg plant vou may safely eat, 
And all your friends to melons treat. 


But when divided toward the West. 
You'll need your trousers and your vest: 
When like a horn it seems to float, 
You'll need your trousers and your coat. 


The above story was told: the writer by an old nurse, 
Mrs. Yin, a resident of Peking. 
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They met 
again, by what 
men call acci- 
dent, on the 
esplanade at 
Corfu. They 
had intended 
never to sce 
each other 
again. He 
thought of her 
(for he did 
still think of 
her) as set- 
tled in Flor- 
ence, where, 
he had heard, 
she was living 
since her mo- 
ther’s death; 
and she had read that he was travelling in Syria, for his 
last book had given him fame, and the newspapers chron- 
icled his actions. But it was written that they must incet 
once more, and this was the way of it. 

She had only arrived from Brindisi that morning, the 
morning of Corfu’s great religious festival, the Greek 
Easter eve. In the golden afternoon, when the roar of 
the cannonading had gradually diminished to an occa 
sional rifle-shot, the esplanade, beginning almost under 
her window, tempted her out amonyst the brilliant groups 
of holiday loungers. Bells were ringing and tinkling, 
and the music of military bands floated through the air. 
Laughing and jesting women were leaning over the marble 
steps at the waterside, washing the fleeces of the lambs 
which had that morning been sacrificed at each house- 
door, and whose innocent blood had been dauled in rough 
crosses on the lintels, a curious evolution from the Jewish 
Passover. It was hard to realize the meaning and purposes 
of sacrifice in the midst of such sensuous beauty as that. in 
which the enchanted island lay enveloped that April after- 
noon. The air, balmy and flower-scented, breathed of 
enjoyment; the sea, bluer than sapphire or turquoise, 
lapped gently against the shore with little caressing sounds; 
the Albanian mountains, least substantial of realities, 
seemed to float upon the horizon, not forms so much as 
colors, soft intermioglings of rose and azure and amethyst, 
blending with the sea and sky, vaporous, ethereal, and 
altogether jovely; even the abrupt and threatening rock of 
the citadel] had clothed its precipices with an Easter gar- 
ment of living green. On the esplanade, curving along the 
crescent shore, bathed in sparkling sunlight, strolled the 
gay Corfiotes. There were a few Parisian toilettes and 
smart uniforms, but the majority was formed of handsome 
peasants from the adjacent villages, the men in the white 
woolen costumes of Albania, or in the picturesqe fustanella 
of Greece; the women in allthe glory of white veils, 
artificial flowers, velvet jackets stiff with gold embroidery, 
and bare arms and throats covered with native silver jew- 
elry. Everywhere laughter, snatches of song, bits of 
bright color. 

The sacrificial lamb, whose blood still stained the streets, 
was forgotten, or only remembered as the choice roast 
which was to form'the piéce de résistance of the Easter 
dinner; the crosses on the door-posts looked dingy and out 
of place, the severe symbols of a suffering as out of har- 
mony with the noisy and frivolous merriment of a Greek 
festival as had been the poor mummy vf St. Spiridione, 
which had been carried in triumph through the streets 
that morning. And yet the crosses and the corpse had 
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struck their minor chord with an emphasis which still 
pierced through the gayety with its curiously suggestive 
discord. 

Beguiled by the sensuous loveliness which hypnotized 
thought and delivered her over bound to passive enjoy- 
ment, she walked on and on, and had left the singing, 
laughing, firing crowd behind her when, face to face, she 
met Aim; and, but for a slightly quickened step on his 
part and a slightly retarded one on hers, their Fifth Act 
would have opened as quictly as if it had been only the 
first. 

* Have you come here for local coloring?” she asked, as 
she gave him her hand. 

He turned to walk with her, and before he answered he 
had time to be glad that she was still different enough 
from other people to dispense with preliminary greetings ; 
it showed that she had not put them back at a conventional 
starting point, and he was grateful to her. 

**No, | came here purely for idle amusement. I was told 
that I should get a sensation if J] came to Corfu for Easter. 
I did not know that I should find two,” he added. 

‘Are vou in search of sensations?” 

“You ask as if you thought sensations bad form. You 
are confounding them with emotions. Far be it from me 
to hunt emotions; but sensations are like quinine, we inust 
have recourse to them occasionally to shake off the malaria 
bred of a stagnant existence.” 

* Especially if we write books,” she suggested. 

‘“Do you read my books?” 

‘“We never used to waste time asking questions to which 
we knew the answers.” 

‘You are right,” he answered. ‘You see, 1 am out of 
training. I have had to talk to so many people who live 
on the not necessary, in talk, as in other things. I am out 
of focus.” 

For a few moments they walked on in silence, but the 
silence was an active one. The focus was being read- 
justed, and old forces were at work finding and delighting 
In each other. 

“What do you think of them—my books?” he asked 
after awhile. ‘‘That, at least, is a question to which I 
do not know the answer.” 

“Neither do J. I begin each with the same eager 
excitement, as if it were a letter addressed to me, and I 
finish each with the the same sense of disappointment, not 
because of any fault in the book itself, but because I have 
unconsciously been looking all through it for something I 
miss. Perhaps it is the handwriting,” she added, smiling. 

“T wnight remedy that by sending you the manuscripts,” 
he suggested, smiling, too. The smiles were the irre- 
pressible overflow of the inner content of being toge*her. 
“They ought to be good,” he went on. ‘I have done my 
best in them, and they are all my life has to show for 
itself. At least they have one negative virtue in these 
degenerate days, they are written to please. and rot to 
teach. 1] have never described a model tenement-house, or 
vivisected a jin-de-sie¢ele soul, or propounded a pet psycho- 
scientific theory. Can you pot praise me for that?” He 
liked her sentiment, but he was thirsty for her praise. 

‘Ought I to praise you for being you?” she asked. 
“When have vou taught—even yourself? And what merit 
is there in not committing yourself to any of the literary 
tendencies of the dav when in that, too, you are simply 
yourself? When you lean toward idealism, in life as well as 
in literature, your realism sits in judgment; and when 
your realism tries to assert itself you always hear the ten- 
der protest of your idealism. The perpetual wrestling of 
your double personality is so well-matched that the result 
seems to be a peaceful equilibrium.” 
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**How well you put it! In all these years I have never 
found any to understand me as you do! ” 

‘Did you expect to?”’ 

He did not answer in words, but she was satisfied. 

*You look a little thinner,” she said presently, giving 
his face a prolonged scrutiny in which there was much of 
the maternal solicitude which women always mingle with 
their best affections. 

“Do 1? I don’t know how you look. Ineverdid. When 
I see you, the knowledge that it is you is so intense that it 
makes detail im- 
possible.” 

Again there was 
& pause. broken 
again by her; for 
& woman can never 
enjoy speechless 
content as long as 
a man. 

‘Tell me what 
you are thinking,” 
she said. 

* Walking beside 
you here, feeling 
you in every nerve, 
realizing what an 
impulse, and yet 
what a rest, you 
ure to me—I am 
thinking that we 
have been very 
stupid to lose five 
years of this.” . 

*T should think 
so, too. if I had no 
memory. How long 
would this last be- 


fore it became 
again  unbear- 
able?” 

And vet. the 


last fifteen minutes 
have been worth 
all the five years 
before them!” 

She recognized 
the suppression in 
his voice as an old 
danger signal. and 
made a feeble ef- 
fort to regain a less 
perilous position. 

** Do you remem- 
ber the lines about 
the two ghosts who 
met ‘somewhere 
in desolate wind- 
swept space’? I 
fecl as if we were 
they. and this were 
‘no man’s Jand’ 
instead of Corfu. ie $y 
The earth on which 
we lived and— 
knew each other, 
has floated off into 
space. and we seem 
to be outside of 
ourselves. looking 
at ourselves. as 
spirits might look back on their bodies, with, perhaps. a 
certain post-mortem sympathy, as it is said that men some- 
times feel a tingling in the limbs which have been am- 
putated.”’ 

*- Which, for a seeker after sensitions, is certainly a suffi- 
ciently curious one,” he assented. The danger signal was 
gone. ‘Two ghosts, as you flatteringly call us, meeting in 
this unfamilar splendor (I wonder, by-the-way, if the ‘place 
of departed spirits’ can be more beautiful?), and remem- 
bering the time when they were alive, with a post-mortein 
tingling! It strikes me, looking at it from this coign of 
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vantage, that theirs was a strange story—or, rather, lack 
of story.” 

‘So strange that I have sometimes wondered that you 
were not tempted to make use of it. It would be difficult 
to invent anything so entirely typical of our time; and that 
ix what you modern writers want, is it not?’’ Then. play- 


ing with the subject in a way she had learned of him in 
the old days, she continued: ‘Time was, when victorious 
Love, winning a happy consummation in despite of difficul- 
ties, was the novelists’ theme. 


Then came the turn of 





“| WILL TELL YOU WHY WE HAVE MISSED 
SOMETHING.” 


Love conquered by conscience, and renonncing happiness 
for duty’s sake. That. too, is hackneyed now, and yet one 
must still write of Love, for there is still Love in this 
world of ours. only its results are different; it no longer 
‘makes the world go round.’ To be realistic now one 
must write of love (with a small |!) fettered by worldly 
wisdom and sacriticed to caution. And you have an ex- 
ample ready-made to your hand. Let me rehearse the 
situation anc show vou how perfect it is.””. She spoke leis- 
urely because her heart was fluttering uncomfortably, and 
her instinct was to hide it. Indeed, she took such pains 
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to emphasize the fact that the subject was historical and 
not personal, that her words sounded stiff and unreal. ‘ A 
man and woman, suiting each other, understanding each 
other, caring for each other (why should I not say it?) 
better than ninety-nine out of every hundred who marry 
for love—— ” 

* Better than nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand!’ he interrupted. 

“And yet voluntarily and mutually deciding to go out of 
each other’s‘lives forever rather than to run the risks and 
make the sacrifices which marriage woula demand.” 

‘In other words. to commit suicide for fear of possible 
pain,” he interpolated bitterly. ** Not very heroic, was it?” 

“He, as a man of ability.” she went, “dreading to 
clog the wheels of his chariot of fire with domestic 
inconveniences i. 

* And she, as a woman,” he supplemented, “ fearing to 
cramp her life within the limits of narrow surroundings 
and a diminutive income.” 

‘In short, we were cowards,” she ended; ‘and the 
originality of our story lies in the fact that we both were.” 

~A result, perhaps, of this age, in which children are 
taught with toys and teeth extracted with laughing-yas! ” 

‘Yes; we are educated into an incapacity for endur- 
ance.” She spoke wearily. hating the didacticism into 
which she had led the way. 

* And yet we did not escape suffering, you and I,” he 
continued. ‘** When we sat alone together that last evening. 
knowing that it was the last, we had not much reason to 
think that we had been very successful in avoiding pain.” 

‘IT suppose love hurts either way,” she mused. “If one 
is not willing to accept the pain it brings, one must needs 
bear the pain it leaves. It knows how to avenge itself.” 

“I left the choice with you,” he remonstrated, fancying 
something like a reproach. 

“Yes?” she asked, ‘Did you? What you said was, 
‘Something must be done—the tension is too great—shall 
we marry? or shall we part?’ And what you left unsaid 
was: ‘Since I am a gentleman and not a cad, and since we 
love each other, and have told each other so, I must give 
you this chance of the conventional ending, but I hope. 
with all my soul, that you will not take it!’ It was hardly 
leaving the choice with me, was it? Oh, don’t protest! If 
Woman’s Rights had been in a more advanced stage, and it 
had been my duty to speak, instead of yours, I should have 
spoken just as you did. The thought of two or three thou- 
sand a year in a suburban town, ax the wife of a struggling 
newspaper man, would have lamed my eloquence as effec- 
tually as the thought of a possible family to support, at the 
expense of club dues and tobacco and liberty, :amed yours. 
We need not reproach each other. If there be reproach 
we share it. For some lovers heroism may consist in sep- 
aration; for us it lay in union; but we feared our love 
might prove troublesome and preferred to smother it.’? Her 
voice had been even and self-contained. It changed sud- 
denly. ‘And yet the most hervic lovers have not loved 
better than we have loved!” she exclaimed recklessly, 
repaying herself. as women generally do repay themselves 
for any prolonged repression, by throwing herself from the 
very precipice which she had meant to avoid. He fol- 
lowed her eagerly. 

“Have loved, dear?” he asked. “Is it past, that love? 
Surely you must feel something of what I feel now. You 
do not seem to be walking beside me, something apart from 
me. but me, my very self! I had thought the last tive years 
fairly full of interest. I was busy with my work. and 
thought myself contented because my literary ambitions 
were sradually realizing themselves a little; and now, that 
Ihave you azain. I see that I have not dired since I left 
you, except in the thoughts of you which came sometimes 
at night and would not let me sleep. Dear. we have not 
changed—our love has not changed—but circumstances 
have. I am no longer a newspaper man in a suburban 
town. Muarriayze need no longer be a sacrifice to either of 
us. Let us enjoy what the gods have given us, together!” 

They had reached a bench at the further extremity of 
the esplanade, and, hardly conscious of what they were 
doing, they sat down there. The palpitating sea, glowing 
with sunset colors at their feet. the amethyst hills, the soft 
gray-green haze of the olive orchards, the languorous Spring 
atmosphere, the confused hum of the distant holiday 
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mukers, all seemed to plead with her for the joy of life, 
urging her to accept even an ignominious happiness. For 
atime she knew not whether it was long or short, her 
imagination, enticed by the influence of the hour, reveled 
in the possibilities of an impossible paradise. Then a 
sterner voice, to whose insistency she had grown accus- 
tomed of late, gave its veto and brought her back to earth 
and to her necessary answer. 

‘No! * This could but have happened once,’”’ she began 
with a sigh. 

* Don’t finish that stupid quotation,” he interrupted her 
hastily. ‘¢1t has jingled its iniserable passing-bell in my ears 
often enough, as it is. And, besides, it does not apply to 
us in the least. What is there. which might have hap- 
pened once, which may not happen for us now? Why have 
we ‘missed or lost’ anything (except these last five years). 
which we may not recover now that we are together 
again ¢” 

The fading sunset light was on her face, and there were 
suns:t accents in her voice as she answered: 

Twill tell you why we have missed something—why. 
like Virgil and his companions, we must forever * without 
hope, live in desire.’ It is because we should always be 
conscious that our love had not been willing to pay the 
costs. Do you not see that the knowledge that we had re- 
fused love until it had become painless, would poison it for 
us? You urge our marriage, because. although we have not 
chanved, circumstances have done so. If. on the contrary, 
we had changed, and not our circumstances, it would have 
been a better reason. <A love which was not willing to 
wear the crown of thorns is not only unworthy but in- 
capable of wearing the crown of life you would give it.” 

As she finished she rose and stood before him. He 
looked up at her speechless, as if she were some inexorable 
Fate. He felt her, as he had felt her before, to be not 
something exterior to him, but himself—pronouncing his 
own condemnation. 

“You are right,’ he said, at last. 
right, but it is hard.” 

He got up heavily. as if the vitality had gone out of him, 
and they began to walk slowly back to town. There are 
times when the body seems to be called upon to direct its 
own movements, so entirely does it seem to be independent 
of any conscious will. The walk was a silent one until 
they neared the citadel; then the shortness of the time, 
and the necessity of saying something, forced itself upon 
them both. 

He spoke first, anxiously. 

“This cannot mean that we are to part. 
try once more, to be friends?” 

“Can we be friends?” she asked. 
she turned her face toward him. 

He obeyed her. looking into her eyes, until, to them 
both, heaven and earth seemed to have passed away, leav- 
ing only their two tense, breathless selves, merging into 
one. 

“Can we be friends?’ she asked again, almost tri- 
umphantly, as she looked away. She was glad that. faulty 
though it had been, there was a strength in their love 
which inade the easy solution of friendship forever 
impossible. 

‘“No!” His voice, too, sounded exultant. ‘‘ Not while I 
am I, and you are you! But then,” he added, in a gloomier 
key, “if not that—what? Have you ever heard of anyone 
committing suicide twice? What can we do?” 

They had reached her hotel and stopped in the shadow 
of the vaulted entrance. There was no one near; they 
were completely isolated. 

‘Why do you ask me?” she cried, turning to him impetu- 
ously. “Do you think it is easy for me? Why do you 
always make me arbiter of our fate? Do you think because 
I see clearly that I do not feel? You have your work, your 
literary ambitions—vou confess that during the last five 
years you have thought yourself content. Well, | acknowl- 
edge that I have not been content, although I have my 
dressmaker and my charities! And yet you make me say 
what is left to us—what we are to do.” 

She stopped a moment, as if cuoilecting her forces, while 
he looked at. her, helpless, as men always are at such 
atime. She clutched her parasol nervously, and her lips 
twitched a little in the effortvshe made tto keep them from 
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‘‘Look at me”; and 
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trembling. Then she held her hand out to him, and said: 

‘- All that is left us is to say good-by—and to pray 
Heaven that this moment may never have to be repeated.” 

The hand which she gave him, and the hand in which 
he held it, were both very cold. With their eyes they said 
the good-lLy which was all that was left to them, and 
which their lips refused to form—and then each turned 
silently away; he, into the noisy street—she into the 
empty gloom of the doorway. 


That night, as he stood at his open window, waiting for 
the early morning 
hour at which he 
was to leave Corfu, 
the soft radiance 
of the moon fell 
white and _ clear 
upon the opposite 
house and brought 
out into sombre re- 
lief the dark blood- 
stain of the cross 
that had been 
smeared upon the 
door. Thethoughts 
which it suggested 
mingled them- 
selves fantastically 
in his overwrought 
brain with the pro- 
blem of his own 
incomplete life. At 
first they were 
formless and of a 
purely personal 
character; but, 
yielding gradually 
to the creative in- 
stinct which be- 
comes, more and 
more, the peremp- 
tory need of every 
artist, they began 
by degrees to shape 
themselves in his 
imagination. and 
to engage all his 
faculties. 

He stood for a 
long while motion- 
leas by the window. 
his eyes fixed in- 
tently on the rough 
cross of blood, his 
fancies grouping 
themselves persist- 
ently around a 
central thought 
which shone with 
vivid intensity 
through his soal. 
Then, going across 
the room to his 
desk, he wrote 
down hastily the 
vision which had 


come to him in ‘ALL THAT IS LEFT US IS TO SAY GOOD-BY.” 


the moonlight, and 
which, following 
ay it did upon the dropped curtain of the drama which 
that afternoon had brought to an end, he called: 


Drawn by E. M. Ashe, 


EPILOGUE. 


Asdrazil, wisest of the inhabitants of Mars, having mas- 
tered all the stored-up knowledge of his native planet and 
finding the thirst of his intellect still unassuaged, called to 
his aid the wisest spirit of the air and bade him journey 
with him from star to star. from world to world, teaching 
him as they went the several secrets which gave to each 
its right to exist as an individual and special expression of 





creative power. . From one to another they winged their 
way, stopping just long enough to wring from each the 
key to its peculiar problem—mysteries so profound, and so 
alien to our thought, that they cannot even be hinted at in 
human speech. 

At last they reached our little earth, and rested ona 
high mountain from which they could overlook all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof. 

Asdrazil watched for a while the unfamiliar scene, so 
different from that of any of the other stars through which 
he had journeyed, and he tried to understand the meaning 
of it all, and why 
some men laughed 
and others wept. 
But the knowledge 
was too deep for 
him to reach un- 
aided: so he turned 
to his attendant 
spirit and said: 

“Tell me the 
secret of this little 
world.” 

But the spirit 
shook his head and 
answered : 

“It has two se- 
crets, and you 
could not under- 
stand me if I 
should tell you 
what they are. 
The only way is to 
feel them.” 

‘““Then let me 
fee] them,” pleaded 
Asdrazil. 

So the spirit 
breathed upon 
Asdrazil, saying: 

‘“‘ Learn the first 
secret.” 

And _ suddenly 
Asdrazil felt a 
wonderful sensa- 
tion, such as he 
had never felt in 
all his long life 
(and his life had 
been very long, for 
in Mars centuries 
count for as little 
as days with ua), 
yet it seemed to 
him now as if he 
had never lived be- 
fore, for his blood 
rushed tumultu- 
ously through his 
veins and his pulse 
beat violently, 
while his whole 
being seemed to 
rise and expand in 
& great emotion 
which was an ec- 
stasy and yet a 
peace. The little 
world looked 
changed and ennobled to him, glowing with a fair radiance 
as if from some internal splendor; and the inen and women, 
who had been unintelligible strangers to him a moment 
before, now drew him toward them with the living cords 
of a sympathy which seemed to have been woven of his 
very heartstrings, and which vibrated with a music so 
ineffably sweet that in listening to it he lost all conscious- 
ness Of self. 

Ife was awakened by the voice of his guide, who said 
vently: 

‘‘ This is the first secret.” 

Asdrazil passed his hand over his eyes;and sighed. 
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“Tt is a very beautiful secret,’ he said; ‘‘ what is its 
name?” 

And the spirit answered: 

6é Love.”’ 

Then the spirit breathed upon him once again, and said: 

“Learn now the second secret.” 

And there crept over him a horror anda chill and all 
grew black before him, and the world seemed to recede and 
shrivel, leaving him alone and with some fearful Presence 
whose face was veiled, but whose icy hand was on his 
heart, wrenching and twisting it. And it wrenched and 
twisted harder and harder, and the blackness grew thicker 
and thicker—and there was a great silence, so great and 
80 unspeakably terrible that again he lost consciousness. 
And avain the voice of the spirit awakened him, saying: 

“This is the second secret.” 

Asdrazil passed his hand over his eyes and shuddered. 

“It is a very awful secret,” he said; ‘what is its name ¢"’ 

And the spirit answered: 

“Pain.” 

Then, as Asdrazil sat and pondered apon the mysteries 
of Love and Pain, which between them seemed to rule the 
world, he fell into a trance and seemed to be looking out 
before him into a thick fog, which at first was dark and 





‘‘Night has a thousand eyes,” 
sings the poet; but more than a 
million eyes gazed in delight upon 
the pageant of The Veiled Prophet 
that passed through the streets of 
St. Louis on the night of October 2, 1900. And this long, 
glittering show of “The Nations of the Earth” was per- 
haps the richest and most satisfying of all the bright list 
that has illustrated every Autumn since 1878. 

Creole in no sense to-day, the queen city of the Missis- 
sippi Valley holds a foremost place in American progress: 
her geographical situation and the growth of a vast tribu- 
tary trade ever finding aid from the foresight and liberal 
methods of her wealthier population. But by herital right. 
as in strict legitimacy of language, St. Louis is Creole: both 
as a portion of the Louisiana Province and in her settle- 
ment with sturdy and adventurous Frenchmen. whose 
descendants are to-day among her best-known citizens in 
material and social life. No other city has so closely dis- 
puted with New Orleans the palm for splendor and taste 
in carnival displays; and while St. Louis has had but one 
such club, it is probably larger, more wealthy and more 
lavish than any other on the planet. Nor is The Veiled 
Prophet second to anv in far reaching hospitality. 

For eighteen successive Autumns the “Exposition and 
Music Hall Association ” has made October red-lettered in 
St. Louis by a display of mechanics, arts, science, 
agriculture and commerce. <A pronounced financial as 
well as educational success from its incorporation, in 
1883, it has vearly added solid attractions to distant 
curiosity; making no boast of world-reaching results, but 
steadily improving its usefulness to its immediate section 
by the increasing thousands of visitors it command.. 


By T. C. DELEON Author of “ The History of 
Creole Carnivals,’ 
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impenetrable, but gradually grew brighter and _ lighter, 
until, at last, through the golden centre of it, where it had 
become most transparent, appeared a Figure, like unto a 
Son of man; and this Figure had wounded hands, and 
wounded feet, and a deep, deep wound in the side, and on 
the head was a twisted wreath of brambles, with drops of 
blood beneath it upon the brow. 

And when Asdrazil saw this drooping Figure, with many 
wounds, and sad lines about the mouth, he said: 

Alas! this is Pain Himself!” 

But then, suddenly looking up, he saw the eyes under 
the blood-stained brow, and his heart leaped, for, in the 
vlorious eyes of the Figure whom he called Pain, he read 
all the ecstasy, and all the peace, all the radiance, and all 
the harmony with which the Earth’s first secret filled him, 
and he exclaimed in surprise: 

‘No! surely this is Love!" 
Spirit and cried, ** Explain to me this two-fold mystery 

And the Spirit whispered : 

“This is One who accepted pain for love's sake, and in 
so doing has conquered.” 

And Asdrazil passed his hand over his eves and siniled. 

“This is a divine secret,” he said, and he fell down and 
worshipped. 


Then he turned to the 
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Thus, in its last exposition of the 
ninetcenth century the great 
throng of curious strangers was 
offered wide variety of entertain- 
ment. Under direction of its 
energetic president, Mr. Frank Gaiennié, one of its earliest 
and most practical directors, the St. Louis Exposition 
replaced the trite ‘midway’ with better and more inter- 
esting things. Among these, an air-ship made daily flights ; 
there was a fine art display—from four hundred and fifty 
Bible pictures by Tissot to four score prizes for amateur 
photographs; several concerts daily by fine bands, athletic 
sports, inter. State military drills, a great flower show, and 
horse racing. 

Each year has seen increasing crowds pour into Amer- 
ica’s fourth city. adding perceptibly even to her two-thirds 
of a million population for weeks at a time. But at some 
date during this “ Autumn festival” the incoming surge of 
travel by rail and river steamer rushes to flood, and the 
pageant of The Veiled Prophet threads its glittering way 
through densely packed masses of humanity that line miles 
of strects for hours. 

What are the Veiled Prophets? Who may guess; who 
dare tell? But all know them as foremost among those 
unique “Carnival Orders” of Creole origin, which have for 
full seventy years held inystic revel on Mardi Gras or other 
dates. For many years this order has concreted ideals of 
history, poetry, mythology, science, fairy-tale and hum- 
drum daily life into forms of visible beauty that dazzle and 
delight its populace. It has delighted, too, its home society 
and thousands of visiting fashionables from afar, by annual 
balls that are unsurpassed in magnificence and extent by 
any in the world. 


. 


etc. 
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The Veiled Prophet has indubitably advertised his city’s 
name and progress, her taste and hospitality more widely 
than any other feature of her life, adding to her fame no 
less than to her trade; for while there may be among The 
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know, there may be a charitable, beneficent or mutual- 
helpful base-stone for every one of these surface-tinselled 
“Mystic Orders.’ Certainly, the Veiled Prophets have 
paid the city of St. Louis many millions of dollars in 
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THE NIGHT PARADE PASSING THE LINCOLN MONUMENT, 


Prophet’s guests some 
whose high-attuned ears ; 
would be pained by refer- 
ence to material thinss, 
there are many more thou- 
sandswho yearly take ad- 
vantage of greatly cheap- 
ened travel rates to see 
the “shows” and at the 
game time buy very largely 
for family or trade uses. 
And it is to these last, 
even more than to the ever 
eager but accustomed pop- 
nlace of St. Louis, that the 
passage of The Veiled 
Prophets through the 
streets isa bencfaction. a 
delight and an instruction. 
The realist once was 
wont to ask of what use is 
carnival pageantry. Later 
he went down into his 
own pocket and = found 
answer for hitinself. Re- 
cently ai cultured = = and 
travelled Boston woman 
said to this writer: “It 
is a crying shame to waste 
thousands of dollars upon 
an absurd inasquerade that lasts an hour.” This fair 
objector “had reason”; but she lacked all but the surface 
facts. The foregoing paragraphs may furnish them to the 
practical thinker. ‘besides, for aught the non-elect can 
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THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, WHERE THE BALL IS HELD. 


trade, and their every brief passage through her streets 
has given learned and ignorant beholders, alike, food for 
thought, reminiscence or improving inquiry. 

In twenty-three successive pageants, this single Order 


440 


has realized so many varied themes that space permits a 
mere catalogue. 

In the Spring of 1878 a few prominent St. Louisans, who 
were familiar with the New Orleans Mardi Gras, met and 
discussed an annual festival along similar lines. They 
were professional and business, as well as club and society 
men. On October 7, of that same year, the initial 
parade of The Veiled Prophet passed through packed 
streets; and his tirst ball was a splendid success. That first 
theme was ‘The Festival of Ceres,” illustrated on twenty- 
two richly decorated floats or tableaux cars. The mystical 
trial number, twenty-two, has since been adhered to. 
On the next year they 
realized ‘“‘ Progress of 
Civilization,” and on 
the third “The Four 
Seasons.”” “A Day 
Dream of Woodland 
Life” and “The 
Prophet’s Journey 
Around the World” 
were shown in 1881 
and 1882. Then came 
“Fairyland,” the 
“Return of Shaks- 
pere,” “Arabian 
Nights” and ‘ Amer- 
ican History,” for the 
four <Autumns fol- 
lowing, and in 1887, 
the “Tlistory of the 
Bible.”” Successively 
came ‘Children’s 
Lore,’ ‘‘Comic 
Opera,” ‘Nonsense 
Alphabet,” “Ten 
Most Popular Au- 
thors” and “The His- 
tory of Louisiana.” 
This last brought the 
Order to the ‘Col- 
_ umbian year,” and the 

ever brilliantly illumi- 
nated streets of the 
city blazed day-like 
with innumerable 
clectric lights, fash- 
ioned into arches, 
flowers, flags, beasts 
and mottoes, the 
crowning work being 
a mimic sea with the 
“Santa Maria” full- 
rigged—all in minute 
incandescents. It was. 
estimated (of course, 
by outsiders) that this 
one festival cost $125, 
000. But it set the 
pace for record-break- 
ing in display, doubt- 
less because its re- 
turns must have 
shown “to the good” 
on the commercial 
ledger. To prove this, 
& meeting of repre- 
sentative men was 
called, by ukase of 
The Veiled Prophet. It was held in May, 1891; great 
enthusiasm deveioped over the programme arranged for 
three special years of ‘Fall Festivities,” and subscriptions 
were asked. They came in sums ranging up to $10,000 
each; and before the meeting adjourned $1,000,000 had 
been subscribed. 

But this is digression. In 1893, ‘Storied Holidays” was 
the Prophet’s subject-theme, and next year his fraternal 
hand went out to glorify his kindred orders in ‘ Mystic 
Societies.” Herein the first three floats were emblematic 
of Mobile’s clubs—oldest in mysticism—, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and the other carnival cities following in splendid 
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suggestion of their devices, seals and subjects. ‘The 
Flight of Time,” “ Origin of Art,” “Old Time Songs,” 
“The Nine Muses” and * Visions of Childhood ” filled the 
tive years from 1895 to the last parade of the century. 

The average reader of newspapers has the very mistiest 
idea of what a carnival pageant really is, the name suggest- 
ing only a nebulous shimnier of light and color and glitter 
and music. In plain reality, it is a concreted whole; a 
progeny of culture and experience, conceived in taste and 
brought forth after vears of labor into a brilliant life as 
unique us it is brief. 

Each of these events is wholly dissimilar from every 
other one, no theme 
or construction ever 
finding repetition 
anywhere. Yet they 
all bear a family like- 
ness in that each 
inakes a volume or a 
spectacular play in 
which every float is a 
chapter or a scene, 
perfect in itself and 
fitting into the round- 
ed whole of the sub- 
ject-theme. And the 
cunning and skill of 
their production make 
each separate float as 
striking a contrast as 
possible to its preced- 
ing and succeeding 
fellow—each increas- 
ing in beauty and 
grandeur toward the 
final climax. His- 
tory, legend, archeol- 
ogy and nationality 
are rigidly adhered 
to, both in massive 
fHoat-building and 
decoration and in the 
masks, costumes and 
arms of its peopling 
characters. So true 
are these in every 
detail and so great 
the glamour of lghts 
and surrounding as 
to act asthe Persian 
carpet of the fabled 
prince and bear the 
spectator for the 
nonce to the distant 
clime and era repre- 
sented. 

It will be partly 
comprehended how 
infinite care, profound 
study and lavish ex- 
penditure of money 
and time must com- 
bine to perfect a 
pageant, yet not make 
it so dainty, recondite 
or imaginative as to 


THE VEILED PROPHET, 1900. be unintelligible to 


the majority of peo- 

ple. For the pageant 
is ever the people’s show. That a succession of such 
conceptions yearly—by over a dozen clubs in several 
cities, some of them dating back far beyond the half cen- 
turv—must tax the reading, ingenuity and resource of 
their makers must be plain. It would seem that subjects 
might be exhausted, yet tact and care avoid repetition or 
its approach. Thought, experiment and time sre, of course, 
demanded. 

It is equally impossible to reproduce any carnival satis- 
factorily by pen or even picture, but a general glance may 
give a vague idea of one. Let the reader figure for himself 
the entire population of St. Louis, eager,curious and excit- 
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ed, hastening to points of vantage for a view. Night falls 
upon jammed but good-natured crowds, lining miles of 





MISS SUSAN LARKIN THOMSON, Queen of Carnival, 1900. 


streets, and with every eye strained toward the expected 
advent of The Prophet. Suddenly above the distant 
darkness shimmers the reflection of many flambeaux, 
rain-bowed by gleams of vari-hued fire. Then the blare 
of far-off bands grows clearer, and through the grow- 
ing gleam uppears the car of The Prophet himself. 

A massive, towering construction, Oriental in design 
and glittering with color, gold and foils, flashes back 
gem-like reflections. High-throned, surrounded by 
gorgeously clad nobles, warriors.and slaves sits the 
lord-regnant of revel. His crown and costume, broid- 
ered and sewn with jewels, his mistily veiled face and 
the glamour of pulsing lights recall Longfellow’s pic- 
ture of the dawn: 


Forth from the curtain of clouds, the tent of the 
purple and scarlet. 
Issues the Sun, the great High Priest, in garments 


resplendent; 

* Holiness unto the Lord!” in letters of light on his 
forehead, 

And round the hem of his robe, the golden bells and 
pomegranates. 


This grand car, drawn by magnificent spans, capari- 
soned in the colors of the Order and led by costumed 


two’ floats, representing this time “The Nations of the 
Earth,” over all of whom the Prophet is feigned to rule 


with sway supreme. 

“Ruler of the Nations” idealizes the home-land; a 
gorgeous Roman barge floating ‘‘on a painted ocean,” 
and bearing the United States shield and flay at the 
prow. Central stands Columbia, with ‘‘Old Glory,” 
about her grouped the rulers of all the Powers. Behind 
them reclines Commerce, with caduceus and olive 
branch, her canopy the intertwined flags of all nations. 
Then in rich succession come Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, typical in architecture, lush foliage and correct 
costumes. The fifth float shows Russia, icy and frost- 
gemmed, the Czar and Czarina, with guards of Cossacks, 
striking the bonds from the wrists of a slave. Next 
“The Sick Man of the East” reclines in Oriental 
splendor, odalisks about him and slave girls dancing 
the Naklé-a-Ho! Japan follows, gaudy and suggestive 
of the Mikado; while stately palaces, bridges and gliding 
gondolas illustrate Italy. The ninth tableaux shows a 
huge camel, bearing a veiled Jady and a sheik mounted 
on an Arab barb, the crouching Numidian lion typifying 
Africa. India follows, two ramping Bengal tigers 
drawing a glittering car through rank, crass jungle 
grass, the semi-nude figures on it blazing with gems. 
Sarayossa’s tower, dancing girls and matadors speak for 
Spain, while a huge golden idol, with worshippers 
before its shrine, suggests Siam on the twelfth float. 





MRS. J. C. ROBERTS. Matron-of-Honor, 1900. 


grooms, passes on amid loud acclaims. Following, slowly Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Germany and Austria 


and with varying lights, roll into view the usual twenty- 


roll on in sequence, each. showing, (plainly understood 
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scenes and characters, and on the eighteenth float a htge 
coiled dragon in glinting scales of green and gold belches 


out flames and smoke, sug- 
gesting the ** Yellow Peril.” 
Oceanica succeeds China, 
and next a mounted redskin, 
backed by the setting sun 
that gilds a row of tepees 
near a frontier fort, stands 
for North America. 

‘The New Possessions” 
fill the next float. Mixed 
emblems of war and peace, 
with typical costumes, arms 
and implements portray 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. On the final 
car comes  Missouri—a 
statuesque female figure be- 
tween two huge and over 
flowing cornucopias, indi- 
cating Nature’s bounty to 
the imperial State of the 
West, with her coat-of- 
arms in the foreground, 
set in those of every sister 
State from the ‘‘ Louisiana 
Purchase.” 

Such is the Prophet’s 
pageant. Passing many 
strects—day-lit by bright 
devices and its own tires— 
it halts at the massive and 
beautiful Merchants’ Ex- 
change. IIere ever is held 
the grand ball. The spa- 
cious, airy hall is, for this 
one night, reft from “the 
bulls and bears of Mam- 
mon’s fierce zodlogie”’ and 
transformed into fairyland. 
Its tall fountain and gold- 
fish pool are banked with 
rare exotics; flowers hide 
the great marble columns 
of the entrance, the balus- 
ters of stairs and galleries; 
and masses of _ flowers, 


shields, flags and gleaming seals of the Prophet blend into 
enchantment under countless numbers of brilliant lights. 
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MISS ALICE ORT-IWEIN, Queen's Attendant, 1900. 





OPULENCE. 


The wee, wet Kiss against my lips, 
The warm head in its shoulder-nest, 
The little legs across my chest, 
The froward little finger-tips ; 

These common riches of the race 
Are past all gains of pelf and place. 


The sword may conquer throne and state, 
The song may win the poet’s bays, 
Finance may make another great 
Or Learning widen out the ways; 
Choose as you will! 
The little life across my breast. 


Tho’ Shakspere were a petty name 
To mine and Plato were my fool; 
Tho’ kings were subjects of my rule 
And nations pawns to play my game; 
How poor | were, had | not pressed 
This little life against my breast! 


My choice is best; 


Who is at this ball? Everybody who can possibly get 
there, by grace of a rarely illuminated and wondrously 


folded invitation, gleaming 
with artistic devices 
wrought in gold and colors, 
faintly suggesting the gen- 
eral theme of the vear’s de- 
sign. Hundreds of visitors, 
noted in art, finance or 
society tlock to this great 
function from far distant 
cities; and it is cold truth 
to say that there is none 
other like it. 

Once within the hall, and 
headed by the Prophet, 
the maskers march around 
the throng of  palpitant 
and richly dressed women. 
One fair one is chosen as 
Queen, the Prophet halting 
before her and raising his 
hands. Three more are 
selected thus from the 
already announced group 
of some two score maids- 
of-honour, culled from the 
city’s fairest and most pop- 
ular buds. Then the royal 
dance is held, and after it 
reign joy, mystification and 
all the enjoyable scenes of a 
great ball. until the mask- 
ers somehow disappear, to 
be seen no more in the 
sume guise. 

It goes without saying 
that the queenship and 
maids’ crowns are covcted 
and prized emblems of so- 
cial triumph; for not alone 
do they represent a compli- 
ment, but they carry the gift 
of crowns and other souven- 
irs, which are very often of 
great value. In 1900 these 
were even richer in quality 
than heretofore; and the 


beautiful bevy was chaperoned by matrons- of - honour 
from the most distinguished of St. Louis society leaders. 
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When Pope wrote, ‘ Mistress of herself though 

china fall,” he could not have known the joys and 
woes of a china collector. To hear a crash and fear it may 
be one’s choicest specimen and not betray emotion! This 
must require the nerves of a stoic. Dear to every feminine 
heart is 


er china, and this has been so from the time por- 





No. 1. QUEFN’S WARE JUG. 


celain and pottery first came into use. The specimens here 
repre-ented have been gathered at the expense of time, a 
little money and much patience, and each addition to the 
collection brought a feeling of intense gratification that 
only collectors know. 

With the variety of china suited to every purse and 
taste that one may 
buy to-day it seems 
strange that the use 
of it in England be- 
gan as late as 1567. 
Even Queen Bess, 
who, it seems, 
might have had 
the best of every- 
thing, was highly 
delighted with the 
gift of a porringer 
and cup, one of 
white, one of green 
“ porselyn.” 

ottery vases and 
utensils are known 
to have been in 
use three thousand 
years before the 
Christianera. Por- 
celain wasinvented 
by the Chinese one hundred and eighty-five years before 
Christ, yet the authentic first record of an importation of 
Chinese bowls into England was about 1506. China was 
not at all plentiful in England until 1650, when the “‘ Eng- 
lish East India Trading Co.” was established, and tea and 
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No. 3. WOOD AND CAULDWELL JUG. 
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teacups becaine luxuries much sought after by the 
wealthy. Yet even before this the Dutch had done much 
trading with China, and early in 1600 the Delft potters 
were turning out their choicest wares. 

‘ When the early settlers reached America they were bur- 
dened with very little china and must have deemed them- 
selves fortu- 
nate if they 
had ~~ good 
pewter 
plates to eat 
from instead 
of wooden 
trenchers. 
In fact, there 
was very lit- 
tle china at 
all in Ameri- 
ca until after 
the war of 
the Revolu- 
tion, those 
families who 
owned three 
or four tea- 
cups and 
saucers be- 
ing among 
the very 
well-to-do. 

No. 2. SILVER LUSTRE JUG. By 1780, 
however, 

china began to pour in at every port. It was no longer 
limited to tea-sets, but quantities of dishes—* pudding, 
soup, mackerel, round, oval, octagon, ribb’d, scallop’d ” — 
could be obtained. About this time the cream-colored 
wares made by Wedgwood were beginning to be fashion- 
able, and ‘‘Queen’s ware,”’ named in honor of Queen Char- 


No. 4. HUNTSMAN’S JUG. 


lotte, was much sought after. Illustration No. 1 shows 
a pitcher of this ware. The specimen, which is much 
cracked, was picked up last Winter at a “rubbish sale ” for 
a mere trifle. The earliest date of the manufacture of this 


style of ware was 1762. Think ae erils for one hun- 
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dred years at least, of so fragile an article as a pitcher, 
which came out unharmed even from the trials of a ‘* rub- 
bish sale!” It is passing now an honorable and distin- 
guished old age upon the top shelf of a cabinet among 
others of its kind. 

Many and strange 
were the names of 
articles brought over 
for sale to the col- 


onists. ‘“ Twifflers”’ 
were nine-inch 
plates, between 


breakfast and dinner 
size, and there were 
soup twifflers, as well 
as flat twifflers. 
Pitchers were always 
called ** jugs,” and a 
‘voider” was the 
simple utensil now 
called crumb tray. 
Tygs were similar to 
what now goes by the 
romantic name of 
loving-cup, and were 
used for posset-pots 
when that tasty mix- 
ture of hot ale, milk, 
sugar, spices and sip- 
pets of bread was 
generally partaken 
of on Christmas eve. 

The second illus- 
tration shows one of 
the gems of the collection. A jug, but such a jug! Silver 
lustre and absolutely perfect, its proud possessor does not 
believe its mate can be found in America. This piece, too, 
has a history. It belonged to ‘*Great-Aunt Thankful.” 
After her death there was a sale of her belongings. There 
was some delay in reaching the auction, the precious 
pitcher had been snapped up by a dealer who knew its 
worth, and it was only after much “ dickering” that it 
came back to its own kingdom. 

If you have tucked away among “ grandma’s things” a 
piece of solid lustre ware that has no decorations either 
white or colored, bring it forth, set it 
up in a place of prominence 
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and do it honor, be it 
pitcher, sugar- 
box, cream- 
er or tea- 
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pot. 
LOR 
may be 
sure you 
have a verit- 
able antique, for 
they have not been reproduced. Sometimes one may pick 
up a salt-cellar, pepper-pot or mustard cup in this ware. 
The third illustration pictures another perfect jug. How 
it survived the hard use to which it was undoubtedly put 
makes one wonder. The inside is a perfect network of 
fine cracks, showing it was often filled with hot liquid. 
This beautiful jug is venerable also, being at least one hun- 





No. 6. EULOGY PLATE. 
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No. 5. LANDING OF LAFAYETTE PLATTER. 
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dred and twenty-five years old. It has a light-blue ground, 
with charming figures of cupids leading and wreathing 
goats with flowers. The ornaments are in white, and it has 
a high glaze. It was made by Wood and Cauldwell, who 
were potters prior to 
Enoch Wood and 
Sons. Old china, like 
vld wine or old pic- 
tures, becomes more 
choice with each sne- 
ceeding year, and 
beside its age this 
piece boasts having 
lived in the best com- 
pany on ‘the other 
side.” It was pur- 
chased in London in 
1898, in a “curiosity 
shop,” and was part 
of a lot which had 
come from the sale 
of the effects of Lord 
Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, who received 
great honors during 
a visit to America. 
This is a more rare 
und valuable piece 
than the Huntsman’s 
jug—illustration No. 
4—made by Wedg- 
wood. This jug has 
a deeper biue body 
and not so high a 
glaze. The piece was found in Stirling, Scotland, in 1898, 
the collector, as usual when wandering through by ways 
and alleys, having his ‘china eye” searching each little 
shop window. At last this piece wes seen, and with man- 
ner as unconcerned as possible, what a pricing of objects 
went on until he came to the precious jug! Then what 
haggling as penny by penny the dealer and the china hun- 
ter came together; with what joy was the prize carried in 
triumph to the hotel! When it came to packing there was 
a question of precedence between the jug and a new pair 
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of shoes. It seems almost unnecessary 
to state that the shoes remain- 
ed behind for the 
use of the Ss, porter. 

But wer this 
is not the 


ol 


only 


jug 

of the 
‘kind in 
the col- 
lection. There 

is another and a 
larger one, the sight of which brings to the owner’s mind 
the pleasures of the chase and the satisfaction of running 
the game to earth. On a Christmas morning a year or twe 
since, the season being open and the day fine, the china 
hunter started out on his bicycle, hoping that the holiday 
might open the hearts of holders of old blue. He rode for 
some miles into the countpy and then [eine in sight of a 
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No. 7. PITTSFIELD ELM PLATE. 
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pleasant old farm-house, dismounted, and when the door called a plain country gentleman, had, nevertheless, a taste 
was opened made his usual remark: ‘I never pass a lovely for beautiful and costly china. Many and lavish were the 
farm-house like this without stopping to ask if there is any orders sent to England for the purchase of stuffs, orna- 
old blue china.”’ Every china on ments and table equipments, 
hunter can picture the scene , and after the Revolution 
that ensued. Valueless plates | . much china was acquired 
brought forth with pride, i ee fA) both by gift and purchase. 
and thenthis pitcher, dusty, Ww >. wa, Be Bee wing The officers of the French 
neglected and with a hole, i, h . army presented two sets, 
alas! in its side; but a gen- 2 vowel > © one to Mrs. Washington and 
uine Wedgwood. ee a one to the General himself. 

*As soon as I caught ns The design on the General’s 
sight of it my heart began china has a border in deep 
to beat,” said the china hun- blue under the glaze. In 
ter, when describing the in- the centre is a small winged 
cident later; but after laugh- figure of Fame, blowing a 
ing and chafting he bore the trumpet, and carrying in her 
prize away, leaving what he hand the Order of the Cin- 
considered a small sum re- cinnati. Any authentic one 
posing in the lap of the for- of these pieces is quite worth 








mer owner. Hedid not even a on its weight in gold. There 
dare wait for a bit of paper ey ee are about forty pieces of this 
to wrap it in, so fearful was set in the Natural Museum 
he that the lady would re- Boe Binh LES ees enor UGE. Pen ene at Washington. Here also 
pent of the bargain. Such may be seen some pieces of 


a trifle as this did not disturb his spirits; neither did a five- Mrs. Washington’s set, which was similar ware but more 
mile walk with benumbed fingers, trundling the wheel and delicate in color and design. The border is composed of 
carrying the prize. links, fifteen large and an equal number of small ones. In 

While these jugs are exceptional pieces and hard to find, the large links are the names of fifteen States, Vermont 
there are specimens still for the gathering, and if one and Kentucky having been added to the original thirteen. 
When these two States came into the Union, 
two stripes were added to the flag, as well as 
twostars. It was the idea to add a bar as well 
as a star for the advent of each new State. It 
was soon seen that this would make the flag too 
cumbersome, so only stars were added and the 

ander ae number of bars reduced to thirteen. The en- 
qe } Pet ea aha ut fe a a twined monogram M, W. is in the centre of the 
i ee Sa de ORS Martha Washington set, surrounded by a wreath 

Se ae | of laurel and olive. Below is a ribbon with the 
motto: Decus et tutam ena billo. The whole 
effect is delicate and elegant. 

Beside these two famous sets there was much 
other china which gradually filled shelves and 
closets at Mount Vernon, but that which has 
survived is now largely in museums or care- 
fully treated by private collectors. It is pleas- 
ant to know that for common use General Wash- 
ington preferred blue-and-white Canton, and 







































rsuasive and—must it be said—dissembling 


ch may be secured at a very low figure. 
tys of the collector are apt to become devious, 
¢ pleasures of this pursuit grow; the more 
;, the g ‘eater is the desire for possession. 
aps the most interesting collection for an 
ican to make is one where the pieces have an 
¢ interest. There is much china of this nature, 

| most of it was made in Staffordshire for the 
merican market. It is curious, but one may search 
igh | aglish works on pottery without finding 
‘mention of these pieces. Few people in England 
ow anything about them, yet they were all made 
rly in’ the century by first-class potters and are 
hecoming each year more valuable and rare. 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin and Lafayette have 
iad the largest number of pieces struck off in their 
honor. There is much other china commemorative 
of events relating to early American history which No. 10. UPPER FERRY BRIDGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
has acquired a wide-spread interest since the various 
patriotic societies have become so flourishing. 

In addition to all the china with designs relating to there is a .etter by him ordering a set: ‘‘ Not less than six or 
Washington there is much that belonged to him personally, oo dozen, however, and Preto midebent ceil deep ard 
for the “Father of his Country,” though he liked to be other plates, butter-boats;-dishe anid Wn (Will suffice.” 
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Of the china which bears the portrait of Washington the 
greatest number of pieces are pitchers and mugs. A large 
number of these are to be seen in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City, and few are to be found even by the 
most patient collector. With Franklin, though there was 
a much greater number of pieces made in his honor, the 
saine holds good. The collector in general must be 
content to view these treasures in their cases 
in some museum or loan collection. As 
regards Lafayette one may have better 
fortune, and even from the beautiful 
“Landing” platter down, the col- 
lector who bides his time may be- 
come the lucky possessor. When 
Lafayette began his triumphal 
tour through the United States 
in 1824 the grateful Republic 
did him honor in every way. 
Ladies wore sashes and gloves 
with his face printed upon 
them. Indeed, I have seen 
all that remains of a kid glove 
bearing his portrait which 
was worn on the occasion of 
the opening of the Erie Canal, 
when the hero was present. 

Illustration No. 5 reproduces 
a particularly fine specimen of 
the ‘‘ Landing of Lafayette” plat- 
ter, of largest size and absolutely 
perfect. It was made by Clews, and 
the hope of finding one of these plat- 
ters is a lure that may lead a collector 
on during a lifetime. It is said both tea 
and dinner sets were inade bearing this 
design, and even the smaller pieces are 
equally sought. The color is a clear dark-blue, with 
a handsome border of flowers and a centre-piece rep- 
resenting Castle Garden, New York, smoking cannon, 
steamers, and men on horseback. At the bottom is ‘ Land- 
ing of Lafayette, at Castle Garden, New York, August 24th, 
1824.” It is interesting to note that at this time Castle 
Garden was connected with the Battery by a long bridge. 

There are six plates, made by Stevenson, which may be 
called the Erie Canal series, of which one is here shown— 
illustration No. 6—called the ‘‘ Eulogy plate,” com- 
memorative of De Witt Clinton and his share 
in the building of this great work. The 
other plates bear views of Utica, Little 
Falls and Rochester, and then there 
is a pair showing the termini at 
Albany and Buffalo respectively. 

There are plates and different 
pieces to be found having a beau- 
tiful border of shells that is rich 
in tone and clear in design. 
Belonging to this set is the 
famous ‘*Cadmus” plate, 
which was made by Enoch 
Wood and Sons, in Stafford- 
shire. It has asacentre-piece 
a picture of the ship ‘‘ Cad- 
mus,” which brought Lafay- 
ette to the United States, the 
nation’s guest. The ship was 
placed at his disposal; the Gen- 
eral and his suite were the only 
passengers, no cargo was carried 
and no charges made. Such a plate 
was found within a year or two, trav- 
elling each week between town and 
country, as the covering for a butter-jar. 

Illustration No. 7 shows a piece that 
beside being in itself a thing of beauty 
has a great historic interest. Made by 
Clews, in Staffordshire, deep and rich in color, it does not 
need a china expert to detect the beauty in the border of 
passion flowers, wreathing with their luxuriant leaves and 
flowers the Puritan simplicity of the bare little meeting- 
house. The centre-piece has in the foreground a quaint 
elm enclosed by an oval fence. In the distance is the 













No. 11. OCTAGON CHURCH, BOSTON, 













No. 12. HARVARD COLLEGE PLATE. 
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meeting-house in larger size and part of the village of 
Pittsfield. There is a stirring tale connected with these 
plates. In Revolutionary days the minister of this meet- 
ing-house was an ardent patriot, and one Sunday, so the 
story goes, he entered the pulpit wearing a long cloak. [le 
began his sermon with moderation, but the fever of patriot- 
ism grew upon him and he threw the cloak aside, 
displaying himself in the Continental uniform. 
Summoning the men in the congregation, 

he led them forth and, under the elm 
shown in the plate, organized them 
into a militia company. This tree 

fell in the early 60s, and the trunk 
was made into cups and bowls 
as souvenirs. The fence was 

not put around it until 1825, 
and up to that time the farm- 
ers in the neighborhood had 
tethered their horses to it, as 
the many iron staples driven 
in the trunk testified. Asa 

*, natural consequence the tree 

' suffered, else it might be 

standing even yet, a@ monu- 
ment to patriotism. 

The teapot shown at illustra- 

tion No. 8 is a newly acquired 

treasure; in fact, it isa souvenir 
of the Fourth of July. It is much 
improved in appearance since it 
was purchased, the tip of its nose 
having been rebuilt. The teapot isa 
blue, rich and deep, graceful in shape, 
wreathed in flowers and having as me- 
dallions on both sides a view of the Balti- 
more Almshouse. This is one of a series. 

The fine platter at illustration No. 9 is of the stately 

Lawrence mansion, which stood on Winter Street, Boston. 
It is a perfect specimen, clear and beautiful in color, and 
interesting for many reasons. The pleasure party in the 
foreground with the saddled donkey seem to be on an island, 
and in the distance one sees a boat under sail. The vege- 
tation near the house is quite tropical in its luxuriance ; 
but how can one account for the snow-covered mountains 
in the distance? Evidently the English artist allowed his 
fancy poetic license, but he did himself justice in 
the beautiful clear border of fruit and flowers. 
This platter has no gravy wells. It is a 
mooted question among collectors which 
are the more valuable, platters with 
gravy wells or without them. Many 
prefer the plain surface, yet it 
may be borne in mind that origin- 
ally those with wells were most 
esteemed and costly. 

The platter seen at illustration 
No. 10 has wells, as may be 
noted. It is one of the four 
Fairmount Park views, and is 
called ‘‘Upper Bridge over 
River Schuylkill.” It was 
made by Stubbs, who was a 
successful potter from 1790 
to 1829. Any piece of china 

marked “Stubbs ” or “ Stubbs 

and Kent’ may well form a 
nucleus fora choice collection. 
This platter shows the bridge very 
clearly, a boat on the river and what 
one would be apt to call a“ prairie 
schooner” with six horses and one 
postilion in the foreground. There is 
also a figure on horseback, one on foot 
and a carriage with a coachman and pair 
of horses tothe right. This piece is very 
perfect in color and has the beautiful and patriotic border 
known as the ‘* Eagle and the Rose.” Fifty dollars is the 
lowest price at which one could expect to duplicate this 
cherished heirloom. 

The plate shown at illustration No. 1] is a fine specimen 

of aseries known,,as, }‘ Beauties) Of America.” They all 
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had the same border of flowers in medallions, but the views 
in the centre varied. This plate has a picture of the Octa- 
gon church, Boston, which was built about 1815. Other 
pieces have almshouses, court-houses, churches, etc., and it 
is a matter of speculation why they should have been 
dubbed * Beauties.’’ The coloring of these plates is a rich 
dark-blue; they have a high glaze and are most 
ornamental. A curious study of equipages 
and of dress may be made from this old 
china, and the carriage on this plate 
seems a clumsy vehicle with its two 
horses and postilion. This plate 
was found in two pieces, thrown 
aside, at a farm-house. Mended 
and polished, it is an object 
upon which the eye loves 
to linger and satisfy itself. 
The plate with the clear, 
graceful border of oak-leaves 
and acorns—illustration No. 
12—is what is known as the 
“Harvard College plate.” 
Only three halls are shown, 
with groups, presumably of 
students, straying over the 
fields. This plate has on the 
tack “ R.S. W.” and sometimes 
“Harvard College.” It is a 
choice plate, by no means easy to 
find. This specimen belonged to a 
woman, and such are the uncertain- 
ties of china hunting, she preferred to 
sell it to another woman, a collector, 
who would give her only one-half what 
was offered by a mere man! One can 
imagine her delight and his chagrin. 
The next plate—illustration No. is—is the rare deep- 
blue one known as the “States plate.” It has on the back, 
“Clews, warranted, Staffordshire.” Its color is so deep 
that it throws many of its paler companions in the shade. 
The effect, however, is very rich. On the border there are 
fifteen stars and fifteen scollops, each of the latter having 
the name of a State. In the centre is a view usually called 
the White House, but from the portico, the river on whose 
bank the mansion stands, and the haymakers in the fore- 
ground one would think it more reasonable to call 
it Mount Vernon. On the platters and large 
pieces, as the view shown on the plate was 
not large enough, the potter filled in the 
centre with representations of English 
castles, all the rest of the decora- 
tion remaining the same—truly 
acurious mingling. The blind- 
folded figure of Justice on the 
left holds in her hand a medal- 
lion of Washington, and on her 
apron is a Masonic sign which 
causes this plate sometimes 
to be called the Washington 
Masonic plate. The kneeling 
figure opposite Justice is call- 
ed Independence, and the 
border about them is richly 
wrought in fruit and flowers. 
At illustration No. 14 is 
presented one of the rare and 
curious Syntax plates. This one 
is called ‘*‘ Dr. Syntax and the 
Blue-Stocking Beauty.” It appears 
as a colored illustration in the third 
volume of The Tours of Dr. Syntaz, 
written by William Comb and published 
in book form by Ackerman, London, 
1815. This enterprising Doctor took 
three tours: ‘‘In Search of the Pictur- 
esque,” ‘In Search of Consolation,” and 
lastly ‘In Search of a Wife.” In the last, after various 
unsuccessful attempts, the Doctor began to woo a blue- 
stocking, who was also a beauty. The courting was unsuc- 
cessful; for the lady—who looks bored to death—dropped 
her glove, he sprang to pick it up and met with an acci- 
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No. 13. STATES PLATE. 













No. 14. DR. SYNTAX AND 
BLUE-STOCKING BEAUTY. 
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dent described as follows, in which we see that the lady 
was a china collector as well as a * blue-stocking.”’ 


“When up in haste the Dr. popp'’d, 
To give back with an eager grace 
The fallen trifle to its place; 
When the stool tripped and threw him o’er 
In sprawling length upon the floor. 
The tripod also sought the ground 
The goats and satyrs lay around, 
And china’s broken forms displayed 
The ruin which his fall had made.” 


The poor Doctor was ejected and 
forced to take his hand and 
heart elsewhere. The illustra- | 

tions from which these plates 
were made, were by Rowland- 
son, and Mr. Comb, a resident 
for forty-three years of the 
King’s Bench, debtors’ pris- 
on, wrote the verses to fit 
them. 
Though a love of china is sup- 
posed to be embedded in the 
feminine heart, it is note- 
worthy that many men have 
yielded to the gentle fascina- 
tions of this fancy. Charles 
‘Isamb wrote an essay which begins, 

“ Ehave an almost feminine partial- 
‘ity\for old china. When I go to see 

any'greéat house I enquire for the china 

closet and next for the picture gallery.” 

Benjamin Franklin spent much time dur- 

‘,ing his residence in Europe collecting 
china which he sent home to his wife, who seems to have 
shared the taste with him. Dante Rossetti had a marvel- 
lous collection, which sold for many hundred pounds, and 

Mr. Whistler has some rare pieces. 

' Sir Horace Walpole took the delight of a woman in ar- 

ranging and settling his marvellous collection, the pride of 

Strawberry Hill; and was perhaps the first person to use 

blue and white paper and furnishings to harmonize with 

his treasures, for he made a point, of collecting only Delft, 
old and rare, rich in color and beautiful in design, 
where “mincing ladies stepped lightly across 
flowery meads in that world before per- 
spective—a china teacup.” Du Maurier, 
that close reader of human nature, 
appreciated to the full the uplifting 
character of that blue teapot to 
which his young couple tried to 
live up, and although their ef- 
forts move us to laughter, in 
our secret souls we have a 
feeling of sympathy. Itis the 
touch of Nature which makes 

the whole world kin. 
For the benefit of the would- 
be collector it may be well to 
state that all the pieces shown 
in the cuts with the exception 
of the two ere eee 
Nos. 3 and 4—were found 
within the last few years in 
the State of New York. The 
region drawn upon was in the 
neighborhood of a large city. It is 
still easy to go and buy a collection; 
dealers in large cities can provide you 
with them complete. It is, indeed, pos- 
sible to gather a collection, in the true 

china fancier’s way, bit by bit, here a 

piece and there another, until as you 

look at your collection, no matter how 
small, each piece stands for some trip, or some difficulty 
overcome in getting possession of it. Think what treas- 
ures still remain ungathered in remote regions, waiting the 
china-hunter who has tact, patience, and a tongue tipped 


with persuasion. > 
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Author of “In Old St. Stephen's,” “ The Metropolitans,” 


When Halliday was sent down to Cuba by his paper, The 
Echo, while he may not have believed precisely that this 
move ended the war, he did feel that at last the United 
States had full control of the situation. For everyone 
knows that the correspondents were the real heroes of that 
cainpaign—certainly the only ones who have not since 
dethroned themselves or been dethroned by a fickle public. 

This special correspondent distinguished himself first by 
securing in some way a coign of vantage over his fellows on 
one of the battle-ships, where he had a very pleasant time 
indeed with the younger officers. But as this aroused some 
feeling and letters of complaint went flying to and from 
the War Office, a telegram was finally necessary, which said: 
“Send Halliday off and let the war goon.” Then he made 
his way to the front by what Ancient Pistol delicately 
calls “‘conveying” a horse from a somewhat dazed native 
whom he had come to help. At the terrible hill of San 
Juan he comported himself with the endurance, the coolness 
and readiness of resource which men of his profession are 
apt to show in similar circumstances. Yet, when he was 
being helped to an ambulance afterward, a commanding 
officer of quick temper and strong prejudice was under- 
stood to mutter: ‘“‘Another of those nuisances! Alwaysin 
everybody’s way, and bound to get in the way of a gun 
sooner or later.”’ However, by that time Halliday could 
afford to smile at bad-tempered generals, as he had written 
his story and contrived to get it off. Likewise, though 
crippled in ankle and left wrist, his imagination remained 
intact (later, indeed, he made himself a name in fiction), 
and his descriptions of the subsequent capitulation of the 
enemy and the entrance into the city of the victorious 
troops were so graphic and picturesque as to rouse the 
wild envy of The Echo’s rivals. And they most unkindly 
cast discredit upon these as inaccurate; but this did not 
prejudice the great mass of readers, whose admiration 
became enthusiasm when tlere appeared in several illus- 
trated journals pictures of the youth, borne along the lines 
on a litter, pale, bandaged and hollow-eyed, but scribbling 
to the last. 

Meanwhile, he was lying in tolerable comfort on a hos- 
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pital bed in a delightful old house in Santiago, whose ter- 
rified owners had fled, misunderstanding American motives. 
The window nearest him opened at full length upon an 
inner court where a fountain plashed refreshingly and 
scattered drops of crystal over great banked masses of palm 
and aloe and guava. A farther window was on the street, 
and when a band passed playing “ Yankee Doodle,” or 
‘‘Cuba Libre,” or the tramp of marching feet went by, 
Halliday re ioiced that he could not see througin it. For 
then he ealled on a tall young nurse who went quietly in 
and out, and asked her to describe what was occurring. 
He always felt under his pillow on these occasions for a 
note-book and pencil and tried to meet with impassive, 
business-like look the hesitant glance from beneath long 
eyelashes, which he found so enchanting. 

“T think you write too much.” 

“Well,” plaintively, ‘of course, I cannot expect to be 
well for a long, long time, and must do something inyself, 
since I have no one to talk or read to me.’ 

‘‘T will send a soldier from the other ward,” preparing 
to go. 

No, no,” hastily, ‘I hate a rough, loud man about me 
when I feel like this.” 

‘‘T can give you exactly ten minutes,” she said, looking 
at her watch, “‘ Now,” at the window, “what shall I tell 

ou?” 
mt Oh,” in 4 flurry and distracted by a thumb-nail sketch 
of her ‘profile against myrtle branches, ‘first—what is 
the band playing?” 

“Why, vou can hear that! Surely you know ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner?’ ” 

“Yes, yes, of course. That quinine must have deafened 
me slightly. What regiment ?”’ 

‘‘Nine hundredth and ninety-ninth, escorting General 
Sabretasche and staff.” 

‘‘ Has the General fallen off any?” 

‘“T)o you mean off his horse? ” The girl smiled a little, 
and Halliday watched the curve of her lip. “ Very nearly, 
just now, when the cornets-brayed.” 

“ Has the Colonel. new uniform ?) (Ilemeeded it badly.” 
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*¢Not yet, I think. There is a sort of blister on his right 
elbow which indicates, apparently, a patch.”” She leaned 
a little farther out, and Halliday was hoping she would 
forget her watch and stay. But he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the conscience of a Red Cross nurse, which 
while a variant on the now fully exploited New England 
conscience is just as good in its way. He pretended a 
thirst for information from outdoors, and exclaimed pa- 
thetically when she turned from the window: ‘‘ Why, the 
time can’t 
be out al- 
ready!” 

‘*T wo 
minutes 
left!” 

“Oh, I 
say! Sup- 
pose, sup- 
pose Rebec- 
ca had walk- 
ed off from 
Front-de- 
Boeuf’s tur- 
ret-case- 
ment in the 
middle of 
the fight and 
left Ivanhoe 
to all the 
azonies of 
suspense! ”’ 

“The cir- 
cumstan- 
ces,” dryly, 
“are a little 
different. 
Rebecca did 
not have a 
ward fall of 
other  pati- 
ents waiting 
forher. And 
if | remem- 
ber the story 
correctly, 
her care of 
Ivanhoe 
being only 
of the senti- 
mental order 
and pot of 
the trained 
professional 
was likely to 
be injuvdic- 
ious, They 
did not 
know much 
about nars- 
ing in those 
days. Let 
me feel your 
pulse, please. 
Just as 
thought. 
This writing 
and talking 
are far too 
exciting for 
& person in 
your present 
condition. I really ought to confiscate the note-book.” 

“Oh, no, please. I will be very good and not write again 
without your permission.” It would not do to let her 
see those unauthorized sketches; yet he could not summon 
courage to tell her that his pulse was always normal until 
it felt her smooth, slender fingers, when it regularly went 
up with a bound. 

“Well,” doubtfully, “I will try you a little longer. Now 
the room is nicely shaded. Take your drops; then go to 
sleep at once, until time for beef-tea.””. And she was gone. 





‘Now,’ at the window, “what shall I tell you?’’—Page 118. 
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He looked after her with a strong expression about beef- 
tea carefully locked up in his mind; then went to sleep 
obediently. After this for a few days, he abandoned all 
attempts at reports from the window for entry in the note- 
book. But he was afflicted, instead, with headaches which 
came on unaccountably in Miss Castleton’s slack time, and 
would yield only to gentle stroking. Then she told him 
sweetly, that as these threatened to be chronic, she had 
asked for a lad to be detailed for the service; and the 
first time the 
boy attend- 
ed, the pa- 
tient so com- 
plained and 
fumed and 
fretted that 
the head- 
nurse must 
be summon- 
ed at once. 

“Your an- 
kle?” asked 
Miss Castle- 
ton. 

“No,” pet- 
ulantly, 
“very com- 
fortable.” 

* The wrist 
bandage too 
tight, per- 
haps?” 

“TI could 
use that 
wrist per- 
fectly well 
at any min- 
ute.” 

“Then.’’ 
calmly, 
“your irrita- 
bility must 
be a symp- 
tom of some 
little, pass- 
ing. feverish 
condition, 
and—”’ 

“It is a 
symptom” 
—he _inter- 
rupted, reck- 
lessly, look- 
ing into her 
brown eyes 
—“‘that I 
desperately 
need—” 

But al- 
ready the 
little ther- 
moineter 
was under 
his tongue 
and he was 
gently re- 
quired to 
“close his 
lips firmly 
over it.” 

“ Y-m-m,”’ 
she murmured, and he knew without being told that 
within the last thirty seconds his temperature had gone up 
to fever heat. Then she gave him something unpleasant to 
take, which he did submissively, though longing to toss it 
through the window out on the cacti in the court. After 
that, every time a half-framed word of admiration or im- 
pending devotion escaped his lips she took his temperature. 

‘*She shall hear me!” he declared to himself, passion- 
ately, in her absence. ‘I will not—I will not be gagged by 
a miserable little glass bulb!’ But when she came he was. 
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Finally the day arrived on which, with the coctor’s ap- 
proval, he was dressed and permitted to hobble on a crutch 
over to the window on the street; and, being braced by 
some refreshment, could look for himself at the passing 
show. Miss Castleton was sutiiciently pieased at her 
patient’s inprovement to linger a little and arrange and 
rearrange his afghan, his papers, his fruit and iced drink. 

‘“Why,” she said in her pretty, clear voice and smiling 
brightly, ‘“‘ you will soon need me no more.” 

“Indeed,” he staimmered, in his eagerness, ‘I shall 
always— ” 

‘¢ There is the doctor in the hall,” she said, “‘ he must see 
how well you look,” and slipped away to usher in the gruff, 
skilful, kindly old surgeon. He was quite satisfied with 
Halliday’s progress. . 

‘“‘T shall soon have time to eat and sleep if you all get on 
so famously,” he declaréd, ‘‘ especially ’’—he seemed to 
address Miss Castleton #ow—* as I am expecting Bert to- 
morrow to lighten my responsibilities. His orders came a 
day sooner than he looked for them.” Halliday, observing 
her, as he generally did when she was in the room, thought 
she seemed q ite radiant now, with a lovely colour dyeing 
jier cheeks aad her eyes like stars. When she had shown 
the doctor out she came back and Jeaned against the side 
of the window, making a picture in her becoming uniform. 

“ Dear, kind-hearted old lion,” she said of the surgeon. 
“T am indebted to him for pretty much all I know. I 
studied under him, but be does not wish me to take my full 
doctor’s course, and”’—here her eyes studiously travelled 
across the neighboring square, and the pretty blush swept 
up again to the edge of her little cap—‘“ as I aim to be his 
daughter-in-law, I respect his wishes.” There was a slight 
pause, then she added, quietly, “I have not told this to 
many, Mr. Halliday, but you have shown such friendliness 
that I venture to take your interest for granted.” 

‘“‘T should be a brute,” he replied, rather unevenly, ‘* not 
to take an interest in my kind and careful nurse. As for 
Dr. Sheldon, he is—he is undoubtedly the Inckiest man on 
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earth.” His tone recalled her eyes at once from the out- 
door landscape. 

“Why,” she said, with professional anxiety, ‘ your voice 
is weak and you are quite pale. You are tired out already. 
It is your first time of sitting up, you see. You must have 
your tonic and be put to bed at once.” 

He opened his lips to protest, but closed them again, 
knowing it useless; and was presently stowed away once 
more among his pillows, feeling like a wearied child who 
has broken his favorite toy. Still, he awakened in the 
morning with an encouraging appetite for breakfast: and 
a week after announced his intention of finishing his con- 
valescence at home. 

‘“T am glad of that,” said Miss Castleton. frankly, * 1 
was afraid you were a bit hard-hearted never to be home- 
sick.” 

“Oh,” said he, slowly, “it was not hard-lheartedness 
that kept me from homesickness; quite the reverse, indeed, 
but ’—hastily evading the rebuke in her glance—* I have 
always liked myrtle better than laurel, and, you may not 
believe it, but I shall have to accept bouquets of the latter 
on my return. In iny native town of Jingoville a scratch 
obtained in this war, or any war, entitles a fellow-citizen 
to as great an ovation as they would give to Admiral 
Mainsail himself.” 

‘“A fine sort of civilization,” said Miss Castleton, with 
uncompromising youthful scorn, “that considers the inflict- 
ing of cruelties and horrors of all sorts the best achieve- 
ment. Unhappily, that seems common to the nations; but 
a republic’s specialty is in setting up beroes that it may 
knock them down again. We tire of popular idols faster 
than did the Athenians. If I really believed you would be 
exposed to applause, I would warn you of a later inevitable 
day. Outside which, any sort of unconsidered adulation 
is particularly bad for the American young inan, as he 
begins by thinking too well of himself.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Halliday, with the meeKness born of 
recent discipline. 
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DAME within a gateway stood, _ 
mu Three children played beside the road, 
‘When up a stalwart soldier strode— . 
(‘Twas in King George's time. ) 
Sing hey! the little rebels ! 
Sing hol the little rebels! 


"Twas face about and march again, 
Sing hey! the little rebels ! 


HE soldier’s coat was scarlet gay, 
)|| The woman tumed her head away; 
The children scattered at their play— 
(All in King George's time.) 


Sing hey! the burly redcoat ! 
Sing ho! the burly redcoat! 

"Twas heave a sigh and wipe his eye, 
Sing hey! the burly redcoat! 





King George's Time 


Se | 


HE woman held a one-year’s child, 
|| The home-sick soldier’s eye was mild, 
The baby stretched its arms and smiled— 
(All in King George's time. ) 
Sing hey! the trattor baby ! 
Sing ho! the trattor baby! 


The peace of God lay in its eyes— 
Sing hey! the traitor baby ! 


OR wife and child on an English farm 

(God shield the father from all harm) 

He kissed the babe on its mother’s arm— 
. (All in King George's time.) 


Sing hey ! the gentle redcoat ! 
Sing hol the softened mother ; 
*Twas ‘’Keep you safe,’” and ‘‘Speed you well ’’— 
Sing hey! the rebel mother ! 
CARRIE STERN. 
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DESIGN FOR TEA-CLO . g - ST (anno EMe iperies." 
I TH OR TABLE-CENTRE. DESCRIBED IN FANCR) STLESHES A ss 
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EMBROIDERIES 


closely as possible, only two or three 
threads of the foundation being taken 
up at a time. It is, of course, more 
familiar when worked openly, as in 
the foliage belonging to the section 
of the design with the yellow flowers; 
but to make the leaves sufficiently 
imposing and clearly defined they are 
outlined in stein stitch with outline 
silk, and a vein is run down the centre 
with the same brown silk. Ilerring-bone stitchery is much 
more quickly done than long-and-short stitch or satin stitch 
and is not at all like the Oriental stitch described last month. 

The yellow flowers are worked with ordinary chain stitch 
in two shades, the darker on the outside. The lower petals 
have two rows of the darker shade, the upper petals only 
one. This gives more life. The centres are filled in with 
small knots made by stitching over two or three threads at a 
time. The stems are made with one row of cable chain 
stitch, with one line of outline stitch close beside it. 

The foliage for the pink flowers, is made by working for 
each leaf in two shades a double row of button-hole stitch, 
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By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


The designs given this month as illustrations of the in- 
structions on embroidery embody yet another method of 
treatment for solid embroidery. There is no approach to 
the well- 
known long- 
and-short 
stitch in 
either of 
them. The 
colored plate 
shows a& re- 
peat border 


that would the button-holed edges mecting in the centre to form a vein. 
look well on The secret of success is the feeling with which the form of 
the ends of the leaf is followed in slanting the stitches. Sometimes 
a bureau or when only one shade is required, this stitch is worked from 
sideboard _ side toside, but in that event it becomes feather stitch. This 


method gives a broader veining. The leaf on the right- 
hand side has been worked a little way down from the 
tip in this way. “It has a softer look, because it sinks in 


scarf. In 
order to in- 
crease the 





usefulnessof instead of standing up ina ridge like the button-holing. 
the lesson The original is worked with a double strand of filo floss. 
we have giv- The herring-bone method is not suited to cover large 


spaces, because it becomes loose and needs holding down 
with a line run through, as in the veining of the leaves. 
Another plan for a leaf too broad for the stitch is to cover 
it with a double row of feather-stitching the rows meeting 
in the centre and suggesting a vein. 


en not only. 

two colorings but two distinct methods of treatment. 
The stitches employed are herring-bone stitch (two varie- 
ties), chain stitch, button -hole stitch, rope and stem stitch. 
The two kinds of herring- bone stitch are fully demonstrated 


on this page, the reprodactions showing both the back and 
the front. In each instance the stitch is worked closely in 
the beginning as it should be onthe whole design; then 
it is gradually broadened out in order to show exactly how 
the finished effect is reached. 

The leaflets represent tho manner in which the pink 
flowers are carried out, and also the scroll work encircling 
the yellow flowers. This way of working herring-bone 
stitch when closely done gives a slightly raised appearance 
almost as if it were tilled first. he back is as thickly 
covered as the front, but it is quite flat, the lines being 
straight instead of crossed. Now, if these lines do not lie 
in a horizontal direction, the stitch is wrongly made. 

Hold the work so that the leaf is sidewise, and begin at 
the tip with a tiny straight stitch in an upright position. 
This brings the silk out on the lower line. Then put the 
needle in on the upper line two or three threads of the 
linen away from the first stitch; bring the needle out on 
the lower line exactly beneath where it went in on the up- 
per line, then work under the first stitch. This starts the 
work. After this all the stitches on the front will be 
slanting, although the slant will be longer from left to right. 
Bring out the point of the needle exactly beneath where it 
is put in, going back over the last stitch made so that it 
crosses the latter. 
makes a double straight line at the back at very short 
intervals for a solid effect and farther apart for open work. 

The remaining cut shows the treatment for the seroll- 
work enclosing the pink flowers. It should always, be 


worked well outside the guiding lines of the design; other- 


wise it is apt to narrow them. The design is again held 
lengthwise. Observe that the back presents the appearance 
of two lines of stitching, all the silk being on the front. 
This is merely ordinary herring-boning, but worked as 


This, when each stitch is complete, 
held down with 


-atitch 


The design at the back of the colored plate is intended 
for a tea-table cloth or a table centre with either a hem- 
stitched hem or a straight row of long-and-short button- 
holing in colored silk to harmonize with the design. The 
hem is turned in and basted down on the wrong side and 
secured on the right side with the fancy button-holing, 
which forms a good base-line for the design. The hem 
should be from an inch to an inch and a half wide and 
come close up to the design. 

The design is intended for the stitches already described, 
the flower forin might be worked in the richer herring-bone 
stitch, also the three leaflets at the base and those between 
the principal forms, to give a proper balance. The long, 
scroll-like leaves could be carried out in open herring- 
boning, out- 
lined, or in the 
double button- 
hole stitch or in 
feather stitch. 
The dots are in 
satin stitch. 
The crossed 
bats forming the 
centre of the 
flower forms are 


a tiny cross- 
at each 








section. 
‘Astoascheme 
of color, either 
a variety can be introduced and carried so far as to alternate 
the coloring of the flower forms, or shades of a single color 
inay be used. In any case the Coloring should, be decided. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


k.—Knit plain. p.—Purl or, ag it is often called, seam. 
n,~— Narrow. 
ego knitting. 
ake one.—Make a stitch thus: 
and knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. 


k 2to.—Knrit 2 together. Same as n. 


th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 


Throw the thread tn front of the needle 
(In the pext row or round 


thie throw -over is used as a stitef.) Or, knit one 
and purl one oat of a stitch. 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the beech of the 
stitch and knit as veual. 

si.—Slip a stitch from the left needle te the nght 
needle without a 

s! and b.—Slip an ind. Slip one stiteh, knit 
next; pase the slipped stitch over the knit etite® as in 
binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.— Either slip or knit the srsc 
stitch; kuit the next: paes che first or slipped 
stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row,-—Knitting once across the work when bat two needles are used. 

Roun i.—Kuitting once around the work when four or more needles are 
uved, as in a sock or stocking. 

Repeat, —This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work 
as many Umes as directed. 


eS * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they oocur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those detaiis which follow the next star. As an exampie: # K 2, 
pi,th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to knit as follows: k 2, p I, th oj k 2, pl, 
th. of k 2, p I, th o, thus repeating the k 2, p I, th 0, twice more after making it the first time, making it three 


INFANTS’ KNITTED MITTEN. 


Fiavre No. 1.—This little mitten is rather out of the 
ordinary, since most 
mittens are knitted 
on four needles. This 
one, however, is knit- 
ted on two and is 
made in sections, viz.: 
the hand, the thumb 
and lastly the wrist 
section, which is cro- 
cheted; the wider 
portion being worked 
with silk and turned 
over for a lining, 
simply showing a nar- 
row edge of the silk 
for a border on the 
right side. It is tin- 
ished with a fancy 
stitch on the back and 
ornamented with a 
bow of baby ribbon. 
The materials required 
are one skein of Sax- 
ony yarn, one ball of 
pale-blue silk or silko- 
teen, one yard of No. 
2 ribbon the same 
shade as the silk, and two knitting necdles of medium size. 





Figure No. 1.—InNFants’ KNITTED 
MITTEN. 


= HAND FOR KNITTED MITTEN. 


Figcre No. 2.—Cast on 45 stitches and knit across plain. 

Next row.—k 1, 0, knit the rest of the row plain. Knit 
back plain. 

Knit 7 rows the same as last row, gaining 1 stitch 
each row. ‘Once across knit- 
ting back plain, forms a row. 

Knit 8 rows plain. 

Knit 7 rows, narrow- 
ing one stitch at the 
beginning of each row, 
the same as one was 
made on each of the first 
7 rows. 

This forms one-half of 
the hand; knit the other 
- half the same as the first. 
Bind off loosely when 
the remaining half is 
finished, or after knit- 
ting 44 rows in all, not 
including the casting on and knitting back plain. 





FicgureE No. 3.—THUMB FOR 
KNITTED MITTEN, 


THUMB FOR KNITTED MITTEN. 


Fratre No, 3.—Cast on 15 stitches. 

First row.—k 1, 0, knit the rest plain until you 
have one stitch on the needle, 0, k 1. Knit back plain. 

Second and third rows.—Same as first. 


Knit the next 3 rows plain, making one stitch each row 





FIGURE No. 4.—UROCHETED WRIST FOR MITTEN. 


times in all before proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


at the left side of the needle, the same as on the three 
former rows. 

Knit 3 rows, narrowing onc stitch at the right of needle, 
and making one at the left of each row. This forms one- 
half of the thumb. Knit the remaining half the sate as 
tirst 9 rows, only narrowing one stitch each row at the left 
side of the needle, where was inade one stitch each row, 
on the first half of the thumb. After knitting the last 9 
rows, 18 in all. bind off 7 stitches loosely; knit the rest 
to plain within 2 stitches of the end; then knit 2 to. Knit 
back plain. 

Repeat until all the stitches are narrowed off. 


CROCHETED WRIST FOR MITTEN. 


Fiaure No. 4.—Make a chain of 35 stitches; crochet 10 
rows of s. c., taking the stitches from the back of the loops 
to form rid; ves: fasten in the silk and crochet 26 rows of 
s. c., taking the stitches from the front side of loops; this 
forms the lining to the wrist. 

The mittens are now sewed together. First fold the 
thumb in shape, pin in place, and sew neatly on the wrong 
side. Fol 
the han d, 
leaving 4a 
large 
enough for 
the thumb 
and sew 
neatly in 
place. 

Crochet 1 
row of s. c. 
around the 
wrist to run 
the ribbon 
through and 
work 3 rows 
of brier or 
herring- 


space 





Figure No. 2,—Hanp ror Knrrrep MItren. 


bone stitch 
down the back 
of the hand of 
the mitten be- 
fore attaching 
the wrist. The 


ee ae Sere ee 


a ee coe fancy stitch is 

NL PLCe eee 2 worked with 
trre Bees Bee Leer the silk. 

: Cin These mit- 

tens are much 

warmer than 


those knitted 
on 4 needles, 
and are equal- 
ly desirable 
both for ladies 
and children. 
Black or col- 
ored Saxony may be used for the larger sizes. For a 
lady’s mitten about 70 stitches for the hand and 80 stitches 
for the thumb would be necessary. 
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these if neatly and properly made will 
be very much more effective than the 
most difficult stitches carelessly accom- 
plished. A lace of this kind will al- 
ways be accepted as genuine and not 
as an attempt to represent what it 
really is not. 

After several of these simple patterns 
have been mastered, larger ceuene and 
, those requiring intricate stitches may be attempted and 

See a oy ONE there will be leas fear of becoming discouraged, and a 

Fiecre No. 1.—It is remarkable what great strides have decidedly more artistic and handsome piece of work the 
been made in the art of Modern 
Lace-Making. A few years past no 
woman, unless it was her calling 
and she had worked at it from 
childhood, would attempt to make a 
collar similar to or like that illus- 
trated at figure No. 1. Now, how- 
ever, it is the pastime of many 
women, and it is surprising to note 
what beautiful pieces have been ac- 
complished. 

The collar in point lace here illus- 
trated is an exquisite exponent of 
this fascinating art and is made of 
one of the fancy braids. The larger 
spaces are filled im with point de 
Bruxelles stitch, and interspersed 
here and there are the point d’Ang- 
leterre rosettes, illustrated and ex- 
plained in the October issue. These 
rosettes are worked in several sizes, 
the number and size being governed 
entirely by the space to be filled in. 

The circular insertion below the 
scolloped heading is a stitch familiar 
not only to lace-makers but to fo Tes aay 
drawn-workers as well. The scol- ee Mi Ba ea 
loped border has each alternate sec- : 
tion worked solid with point de 
Broxelles stitch. Figure No. 1.—Lapizs’ Cottar wu Port LAcz. 

In making lace of this kind it is 
well for those who are only begin- 
ning, to try a small pattern at first; a little doily or tie- result. Beautiful pieces are only achieved by practice. 
end is best. Select a design which will not require so At figures Nos. 2 and 8 are illustrated a number of 
; the newest braids, 
both with plain 
and picot edge. 
Heretofore only a 
few styles were 
employed, but with 
the impetus given 
this work in re- 
cent years a num- 
ber of new braids 
have been de- 
signed, these add- 
ing to the sim- 
plicity of the work, 
which has always 
been considered 
too difficult for the 
average woman to 
attempt. Now, 
however, anyone 
who has the time 
can easily accom- 
plish the work if 
fortified with the 
virtue of patience. 

We are indebted 
to Sara Hadley, 
professional lace- 
maker, for infor- 
mation contained 
in this article. Pat- 
"Figure No. 2.—New Lace Brains. Figure No. 3.—New Lace Braips. terns and materials 
for making the lace 


many stitches that one is tired of it before completion. shown in this and previous numbers of THe DrctyexTor can 
Simple stitches should be worked in the beginning, and be obtained at her art rooms, 923 Broadway, New York. 
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Conducted by MRS. FRANK LEARNED. 
GOOD MANNERS, 


ae people say that good manners have become a lost 
art. e are told that in the present haste and rush of 
every-day life there is little time to practise the graces of 
courteous demeanor and that we are gradually losing the 
finer qualities of behavior—or, at least, they are hidden 
beneath a wass of characteristics which may be very prac- 
tical and useful, but do not help to beautify life. Some, 
who are more optimistic, say that although manners are far 
less ceremonious than in the past and are ‘somewhat hasty, 
to match our rate of motion,” that the right principle re- 
mains, because good manners spring from the heart, and 
the hearts of the present generation are in the right. place. 
Others say that manners are now ‘more frankly selfish.” 
This statement is in itself a rather rude avowal of retrogres- 
sion; yet most people are striving to improve and progress in 
life. Every effort in culture and refinement is an aid in 
that direction. It would be well for even the self-seeking 
to remember that good manners are an clement of success 
in life. In every career and in every point in social life a 
careful study of manners will be found of importance. 
Common-sense, then, as well as a desire to please should 
make everyone respect conventionalities and try to learn 
the delicate distinctions between good and bad manners. 

When one attempts to define what is the charm of a cer- 
tain person it is ost something intangible, vague and 
elusive. The person may not be noted for beauty, for 
brilliancy in conversation or for remarkable intelligence. 
The charm is really in a graciousness of manner and bear- 
ing, a kindly considerateness and thoughtfulness, a lack of 
self-consciousness or effort. 

True politeness’ comes frdénf a ‘kind heart, a ready sym- 
pathy, an intuitive tact, a wish to please, an unwillingness 
to hurt another’s feelings, and a desire to put other people 
completely at ease. It does not consist in being effusively 
cordial to one person in particular and coldly forgetful of 
others, or very polite when there is something to win and 
very indifferent when there is nothing more to be gained. 

To know the right thing to do and the proper thing to 
say, one must consider what will please other people. One 
need never be insincere. ere are many pleasant things 
which can be sincerely and truthfully said. Perfect polite- 
ness may be a rare thing, but everyone may try to improve 
in this matter. It has been wisely said that we should try 
not only to have good manners but better manners. A 
polite person takes the trouble to make cordial greetings; 
to bow pleasantly; to listen when another is talking; does 
not interrupt or appear eager to monopolize the conversa- 
tion; does not relate long stories or tell disagreeable news; 
has good manners in a street car or a shop, as well as in a 
drawing-room. Recently someone noticed a young girl 
coming into a room at an afternoon reception just as an 
older woman was leaving. Instead of stepping back and al- 
lowing the older woman to pass, the girl pressed forward so 
that the departing guest was fairly hurled back into the room 
and had to wait to go out until the newcomer had pushed 
her way past her. it the young girl had been trained to 
yield to older people and had stepped back, asa matter of 
course, a pleasant impression would have been made instead 
of a very unpleasant one. 

‘Manners aim to facilitate life,” writes Emerson. ‘‘ They 
aid our dealing and our conversation. These forms very 
soon become fixed, and a fine sense of propriety is cultivated 
with the more heed that it becomes a badge of social and 
civil distinctions.” He also writes that a beautiful be- 
havior is “the finest of the fine arts.” Society demands an 
element ‘‘ which it significantly terms good-nature, express- 
ing all degrees of generosity, from the lowest willingness 
Las faculty to oblige up to the heights of magnanimity and 
ove.” 

An observant woman who is herself a model of culture 


recently commented upon the lack of 
good manners one may see during a walk 
in a crowded thoroughfare, as follows: 
“The high-pitched voice, the ungracious 
adherence to advantage accidently 
gained, the rude stare of curiosity, the 
aggressive physical push, the loud dis- 
cussion of people and affairs, these dis- 
comforting results need no moral to 
point their application. And, on the 
other hand, the smallest courtesy so 
sweetens the day’s experience, and the most trifling assist- 
ance is so acceptable, that no mention is needed to dis- 
close that the highest standard of fine manners is rooted in 
unselfishness.” 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eleanor.—1. It is not now considered good form to show wed- 
ding presents on the day of the wedding, as the former custom re- 
sulted in too much parade and display and was in such question- 
able taste that a reaction came in regard to it. The present fashion 
is for a bride to write informal notes to her most intimate friends 
asking them to come in on an afternoon she may designate, usu- 
ally a day or so before the wedding, to see her wedding presents; 
or she may ask her friends verbally, if she meets them. The gifts 
are arranged on tables, and the cards of the givers may be with 
the gifts. 2. A wedding gift should be sent directly from the shop 
where it is purchased and one’s card is enclosed with it. It is not 
good form to deliver a gift personally. A cordial note of thanks 
must always be written immediately on the receipt of a wedding 
present, and it is courteous to remember to say something pleasant 
and appreciative when one sees the giver. 


Margie-—At a wedding ceremony the wedding ring is kept in 
the waistcoat pocket of the bridegroom until the time when it is 
to be placed on the bride’s finger. The clergyman usually aske 
the bridegroom quietly for it. The bridegroom should give it into 
the hand of the bride, who passer it to the clergyman, who re. 
turns it to the bridegroom; the last-named then places it on 
the third finger of the bride’s left hand. The circle thus formed 
is a symbol, as is the ring, of the endless contract made in mar- 
riage. The initials of the bride and .bridegroom and the date of 
the marriage should be engraved inside the ring, which should 
be of plain gold. 

E C. W.—-Wedding invitations and announcements are not sent 
to children, but only to grown persons who are to be included in 
one’s visiting list. 

Nineteen Years Old —Young girls from seventeen to nineteen 
should wear mourning at least six months for a grand-parent. 


Alys Alyson.—You can write informal notes inviting your friends 
to your birthday party. You should not expect friends to send 
presents, but consider it very kind.if they should do so and thank 
them cordially. It would be a graceful act for you to give to each 
guest some eimple yet pretty present as a souvenir of the occasion. 
A guest should thank a hostess for a pleasant evening. 


Bessie ¥V.—A new resident in a town or village must not appear 
in haste to make acquaintances and must not make advances to old 
residents. In regard to inviting toa card party those who have 
called but have not entertained a newcomer, much depends on 
whether they are really friends or merely acquaintances, and 
whether or not they are in the habit of entertaining. If they 
entertain others it would, of course, be proper to wait for them 
to make advances. but if they live quietly, and never enter- 
tain, there might be no objection to inviting them first, provided 
one knows them well. 


Temple —The word lorgnette is a term in general use to des 
ignate an eye-glass folded in a tortoise-shell or gold handle 
One often uses such a glass when shopping, driving or at a 
theatre. but when calling it must not be used, unless when trying 


to recognize someone across a room at a crowded reception. for J 


instance, as it gives one the appearance of staring, and this is never 
polite. 


Gertrude O.—Your letter came too late to be answered in the 
A bride should wear hat and gloves when. 


December number. 
married in a cloth travelling dress, as she is supposed to be ready 
to leave on a wedding trip. 


Thackeray, two or three: poems by Tennyson and Longfellow and 
two or three plays by Shakspere. These will help you to form an 
estimate by which to measure-other writers. Form your taste 
now and do not spoil it by dippingtoo/often into the passing novels 
of the day. 
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Pastimes 
for 
Convalescing 





Children 


By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “ The American Girl’s Handy Book.” 
No. 7.—THE NEW YEAR. 


‘Why ring the bells so merrily, 
And why seems all so gay; 
Is it because the New Year’s come 
And the Old Year’s gone away?” 


How eagerly the people watch for the coming of the 
New Year, waiting for the stroke of twelve to welcome it! 
‘With cordial hand-clasps well-wishes are joyfully ex- 
changed, while out-of-doors the air is filled with the peal 
of church bells. New Year’s greetings, however, are not 
confined to the “wee sma’”’ hours; they may be heard 
from friends on every hand during the entire twenty-four 
hours of the first day of January. 

If there is a home-made telephone convenient you can 
use it to wish many of your young friends a ‘“‘Happy New 
Year” and also have a pleasant chat with them. An- 
other way of greeting those not allowed to come into your 
toom is to cut out black letters four or five inches long 
‘epelling ‘‘Happy New Year” and paste them on white 
paper, then hold 
the paper up to 
the window when 
you see a compan- 
ion near by on 
the street or at 
an opposite win- 
dow. If you can- 
not find black 
letters, ink the 
ones vou have to 
make them dis- 
tinct, that they 
mav be read from 
a distance; place 
your greeting so 
that your friends 
can see your face 
as they read the 
line, and they 
will understand. 
If vou are not 
étrong enough 
for this, do not 
attempt it, but 
have someone 
write the words 
with your name 
on a number of 
blank cards and 
mail the bits of 
pasteboard to the 
girls and boys 
you wish to greet. 

On New Year 
the children all 
over the land 
commence jot- 
ting down the 
day’s events in 
their new diaries. 
They take great 
interest in the 
work, and much pleasure later in reading over the happen- 
ings. Would you like to have 4 new kind of diary? One 
that is sure to be always a comfort and a delight, and one 
in which the more you read the better you will feel? 
Such a one is the “Sunshine Diary.”” The book may be 
one of the usual styles of diaries sold in the stores, or an 
ordinary blank-book; better still, a home-made book. The 
latter requires forty-six sheets of writing paper 
end for a cover stiff brown paper or cardboard—the kind 
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used for making passe-partouts and which comes in all 
colors—will be excellent. Cut the cover a trifle longer 
and broader than the writing paper, so that it may extend 
beyond the leaves of the book on the sides, protecting the 
edges (Fig. 2). Fasten all together by means of a strong 
brown or yellow cord laced through holes made in the cover 
and book (Fig. 3). Should you be unable to cut the holes 
as neatly as you desire, send the book to a shoe store or a 
harness-maker's to have the holes made. 

Decorate the cover in gilt. Make acircle for the sun 
(Fig. 4) and use a ruler in marking the rays. Draw the 
top and bottom rays first. Begin at the top of the centre 
ray and run the lead pencil down along the edge of 
the ruler as fur as you wish the ray to extend; then 
raise the pencil, but not the ruler. Hold that down firmly 
with the left hand, while you again place the pencil 
down below the circle and draw the lower ray (Fig. 5.) 
Make the two horizontal rays in the same way (Fig. 6.) 
After this it will be easy to draw the remaining rays by 
laying the ruler 
diagonally be- 
tween the to 
and bottom an 
the side rays. 
Beneath the sun 
mark the title in 
plain lettering 
(Fig. 7). If you 
cannot make the 
letters even and 
straight, do the 
best you can, and 
they will look 
very well—bet- 
ter, in a way, 
than if another 
had made them 
for you, because 
it will be your 
own work. 

When the de- 
sign is finished 
in pencil go over 
it with liquid 
gilt, painting the 
sun a solid gold 
disk, the rays 
mere lines of gold 
and the lettering 
slightly heavier. 
On the first page 
of the diary write 
in ink your age 
and full name 
and under this 
the year and day 
of the month. 
Then turn over 
the leaf and on 
the right-hand 
page rule a line 
exactly across 
the centre with red ink (Fig. 8). At the top of the page 
write in red ink the day of the week and month (Fig. 9), 
and under the red line write the next day of the week 
and month (Fig. 10). Put down all dates and divisions 
in red ink. The book is now ready for the record of 
January J, 1901. 

Before making any entry try to think of the kindest and 

leasantest things said to you and done for you during 
New Year’s Day, and with black ink write these, and these 
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alone, for each day must reflect only beautiful thoughts and 
acts—nothing else is allowed in the ‘‘Sunshine Diary.” 
On the second day of the month make a similar record on 
the lower half of the page; the third day turn over the leaf 
and carefully rule the next two pages as you did the first, 
which will make four equal divisions for four more days. 
Date each half of the page correctly and proceed with 


the journal. 


Continue in 
Figure No. 1. 


the same 
way until 
the end of 


the year and 
you willhave 
& treasure 
well worth 
keeping all 
the days of 
your life. 

This is an 
important 
New Year, 
as it differs 
from any 
you _ prob- 
ably will ever again experience. It is the beginning of a 
hew century as well as a new year. Can you realize what 
that means? You will all have the distinction of being 
the twentieth-century girls and boys, and your diaries will 
be important. The very act of carrying out the ‘sun- 
shine” idea will tend to strengthen all kindly feelings and 
cause you to be on the watch for happy items to jot down 
in your book. 

Another diversion of the New Year is the ‘Guest 
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FIGURE No. 4. Figure No. 5. 


Book”—one in which each friend who calls to see you 
can write his name, with the date and afew remarks. One 
boy might draw a simple little pencil sketch under his 
name; another could write a joke in reference to sume mu- 
tual experience. From one of the girls might come an apt 
quotation; from another an original rhyme—in fact, any- 
thing that would be interesting. Let the grown people 
also have the privilege of leaving their autographs with a 
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FIGURE No. 8. 


few remarks in the ‘‘Guest Book,” for they, too, are your 
friends. The book itself: should be at least seven inches 
long and five broad; larger would be better. The common 
blank-book of good paper will answer the purpose; it can 
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be covered with stiff linen, which is sold for lining and 
may be found {in the shops. Cut the cover to extend be- 
yond the book two or three inches (Fig. 11). The dotted 
line indicates the book. Adjust the cover evenly and crease 
it slightly along the edges of the book in order to know 
exactly how it will fit. Still holding the book in the left 
hand, carefully cut two flaps the extension at the top and 
bottom of 
the back. 
Remove and 
unfold (Fig. 
12—A an@ 
B); turn 
down the 
flaps. as in 
Fig. 12, and 
again place 
the linen on 
the book. 
Fold over 
the linen at 
the top and 
bottom of 
one side of 
the book 
binding (Fig. 13); do the same with the other side, then 
turn in the outer edge (Fig. 14). Again remove the cover 
and, after creasing the folds, cut the four corners out, as 
in Fig. 15—C, D, E, F. Keep the flaps (Fig. 12—A and B) 
folded in, and place the cover on the book (Fig. 16). 
Paste the corners G and H firmly to the underlying piece 
of linen, do the same with the other side and the cover 
will be finished. Letter the outside in deep, rich red, using 
paint and brush. If you cannot print the letters, write the 
title ‘Guest 
Book” in a bold 
hand with the 
brush. 
Calendars are 
always welcome 
and appropriate 
on New Year. 
Make yours of 
twelve pieces of 
heavy unruled, 
tinted writing 


FIGURE No. 3. 
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DI ARY paper. Decide 
upon twelve 
persons whom 

you would like 

Figure No. 6. Fieure No.-7. to think of often 


and cut twelve 

slips of white 
writing paper exactly the same size. Send one to each 
chosen individual and ask that the friend’s name and some 
sentiment be written on the paper and that it be re- 
turned to you. Having received all the slips, , aste one 
near the top of each sheet of tinted writing paper (Fig. 
17); below paste one leaf of a printed calendar represent- 
ing one month (Fig. 18). Use a Christmas card for an 
outside cover and through the two top corners of the cal- 





Figure No. 10. 


endur make round holes large enough to admit a silken 
cord matching in color the tint of the paper to pass 
through. Then fasten all the pieces of the calendar to- 
gether in order, January being.the first and December the 
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last (Fig. 19). As each month passes by slide that leaf 
back on the cords, bringing after January, for instance. 
February to view. Ilold the two loops of cord together at 
the top and hang the calendar where it can be readily seen. 






Figure No. 14. Figure No. 15. 


Girls and boys who are not strong enough to leave their 
apartment and yet are able to walk about their rooin and 
amuse themselves can begin illustrating some one of their 
books. Do not be surprised! No Knowledge of drawing 
and painting is necessary in order to illustrate in the new. 
easy fashion. Decide upon some short story you wish to 
embellish; then look among 
your scraps for appropriate 
pictures. Should vou not find 
exactly what you want, make 
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Figure No. 19. 


the pictures over to suit you. 

If the story introduces a 
jolly little maiden full of fun, 
and describes her as feeding 
her pet dog and laughing at his antics, and there is no such 
maiden in your collections, look for one with the style of 
face you think the girl in the stury ought to have. When 
this is found and the body does not give satisfaction, cut 





Figure No. 18. 


off the head and hunt up an appropriate body to fit it. 
That found, paste the pretty head on the new body and cut 
out the entire figure. Look for a dog, in the correct posi- 
tion, in some old magazine or newspaper. When found 
cut out the animal, and 
before pasting the gronp 
in place try the effect of 
both together on a blank 
piece of white paper. 
Slide the figures together 
and apart until you have 
them where they look 
best; then paste the girl 
and dog neatly in posi- 
tion on the white paper, 
and the full-page illus- 
Figure No. 13. tration is ready for in- 
sertion in the book. 

Always leave a 
wide white mar- 
gin on all illus- 
trations; never 
crowd the _ pic- 
ture up to the 
very edge of the 
page if you desire 
it to look well. 
The new leaf for 
the picture 
should be cut 
wide enough to 
allow a quarter- 
inch projection or more over on the opposite page, as in 
Fig. 20, where it can be pasted down on the inner margin 
of the other leaf. 

Bound books will oot admit of many extra Jeaves being 
inserted, so you can sclect only a few of the incidents in 
the narrative for illustration. Use care that the picture 
shall express your idea of the event or place you desire to 
represent. Sometimes it may happen, by lack of suitable 
material, that you cannot finish certain pictures for days 
or weeks after they are begun. In such a case bide your 
time until] the wished-for designs appear, and in the mean- 
time go on with the other illustrations. 

If the story is paper covered, you can take it all apart, 
insert as inany pictures as you desire and fasten it to- 
gether again. When obtainable use colored reproductions 
from water-color sketches for the illustrations. You may 
chance to find appropriate designs entire, that will serve 
the purpose without alteration. Such would give a fine 
appearance to your book. Unmounted photographs can 
also be employed, but, if possible, avoid different styles 
of pictures in the same work. Keep the colored designs 
for one book, the prints for another and the photographs 
for athird. Bear in mind that, whatever the nature of the 
illustrations, vou are to use only such as appeal to you and 
express your ideas; the scheme will lose individualit y— 
that is, it will not represent your ,chuoice—if you se!cct 
what others may 
deem best in pre- 
ference to that 
which you would 
have chosen if left 
unmolested. It is 
the individuality’ 
which gives value 
tothe work. . ° 

Never attempt 
to illustrate a valu- 
able book in this 
new way, though 
it would not injure 
the volume if you si), eee a ee 
found a good un- 
mounted picture 
of the author and 
pastediton one of . 
the fly-leaves in the front of the book. That will add to 
the value and interest of the volume, as will also items 
of infurmation on the subject of which the \book treats, 
to be pasted on an extra/leafyinserted .at\the back. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d. 8.—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. p.—Picot. *.- tndicates a 
repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. 





TATTED POINT LACE. 


Figure No. 1.—This tatted point lace edging is very ef- 
fective and shows the same novel work as the doily described 


below. The illustration simply 
gives one scollop and the design 
is repeated for the length of lace 
desired. This design makes a truly 
magnificentlace for dresstrimming, 
and the work is accomplished by 
placingthe tatting on glazed muslin, 
as described at figure No.2. The 
lace stitch may be varied at will. 

For the lower corner of the lace 
make a clover leaf with 1 shuttle: 
Ist leaf composed of 8 d.s. and 11 
p., each separated by 2 d.s., 8 d. 
s.: draw up and close; 2nd _ leaf 
of 11 d.s. and 13 p., each separa- 
ted by 2d.s., 11 d.s., draw up. 
8rd leaf like first, draw all close 
together. Join on second shuttle 
and * make a chain of 15 p., sepa- 
rated by 2d.s. Withone shuttle, 
make a ring of 5 p. each separated 
by 2d. s., repeat from * 3 times or 
until there are 4 chains 
and 8 rings. Make a clover 
leaf likefirst onemadeand 
repeat scollops as many 
times as desired forlength 
of lace. For the pansy 
make, with one shuttle, 3 
rings of 22 p., each sep- 
arated by 2 d. s. and 2 
rings of 80 p., separated 
by 2 d. s.; draw up, tie 
and cut the thread. 

The three leaves are 
each composed of 35 p., 
soparated by 2 d.s. Join 
the threads to form stems. 
For the other flower, 
work with 2 shuttles * 8 
d.s., 1 p.; turn and work 
8 d.s.,on the other thread, 
1 p.and repeat from * 24 
times; tie the beginning 
threads to the 16 p. inthe 
form of a star. 

Work with one shuttle 
8 d. s. and 8 p., with 2 
d.s. between 8 d.s.; hold 
the loop open and work 
6 d. s. with the other 
shuttle into the loop; 
draw up and with 1 shut- 
tle make 2nd ring of 9 d. 
s.and 10 p., with 2d. 5. 
. between 9 d.s.; work 6 d. 
s. into the loop with sec- 
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Figure No. 2.—Tatrep Point Lace DOILY. 


worked in loop; 6th ring, 9 d.s., 11 p., 
separated by 2 d.s., 9 d.8., with 6 in loop; 
"th ring, 8 d. 5., 9 p., separated by 2d. s., 
8 d. s., with 6 in loop; 8th ring, 7 d. 8.8 
, separated by 2 d.8.,7d.s., with 5d. 
s.in loop; 9th ring, 5d.s., 5 p., separated 
by 2d.s8, 5d.8., with 3 in loop; 10th 
ring, 3d. 8.,5 p., separated by 2 d.s., 3d. 
s.; draw up, tie and cut thetbread. For 
the upper edge of the lace make a chain 
of 4 d.a.,1 p. 4 d.s. and so continue 
for a heading; or a lace braid may be 
employed for the purpose. 


TATTED POINT LACE DOILY. 


Fiavre No. 2.—This exquisite doily in 
tatting and point lace stitch is exceedingly novel and a 
dainty addition to a highly polished table upon which a 
piece of bric-a-brac is placed. The association of the lace 
and tatting stitch is a new and unusual combination, and 
one that cannot fail to be admired 

by all needle-workers. 


The work is done with two shut- 


tles, and after the tatting is com- 
pleted it is basted to a piece of glaz- 


ed muslin — preferably pink—and 
the lace stitch worked, the spaces 
being filled as seen in the illustra- 
tion. The number of thread used 
for the lace stitches must accord 
with that employed for the tatting. 

Make a ring of 8d. s. and 5 p.. 
each separated by 2 d.s., then 3 d. 
s.; draw tight and tie on the other 
shuttle. Make 5 d. s. on the second 
thread. With first shuttle make a 
ring of 6 d.s. and 7 p. each cepa- 
rated by 2 d.s.,6d.s.; hold open 
and work with second shuttle 5 d. 
s. in the same ring; draw tight 
and make a chain of 5 d. s. on the 
other thread. With first shuttle 
make a ringof 6 d.s. and 
9 p. each separated by 2 
d.s., 6 d. s., hold open 
and work with second 
shuttle 5 d.s. in the same 
ring; draw tight and 
make a chain of 5 d. 8. on 
the other thread. 

Make the 4th ring the 
same, increasingthepicots 
to 11 separated by 2d.s.; 
5th ring 18 p.; 6th ring 
15 p.; 7th ring 17 p.; 8th 
ring 19 p.; 9th ring 21 p. 
Make * 6 d. s. on first 
thread, 1 p. turn; make 6 
d. s. on second thread, 1 
Pi repeat 8 times from 

ast * (making 6 p. on 
chain), make 6 d. s. on 
last thread. 

* With the first shuttle 
make a ring of 6 d. s. and 
10 p., each separated by 2 
d. s., 6 d.s.; draw tight. 
Make 6d.s. on thread and 
repeat from * 7 times 
(making 8 rings). Make 6 
d. s. on thread join to p. 
before the first ring, mak- 
ing a rosette. 

Make chain of 6 d. s. 
and picot as_ before. 
Then make rings num- 
bers 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 8, 2, 


ond shuttle. Make 8rd ring of 10d. s.and 12 p., separated 1, for the opposite side; tie tight and cut off the thread. 


by 2d.s., 10 d.8., with 6 d. s. worked into loop as before ; 
4th ring 12 d.s., 14 p., separated by 2d. 8., 12 d.s8., with 6 


For end piece make, with Irshuctle 6 d. s. and 15 p. each 
separated by 2 !dijs/;cdraw tight ; \tie.on the other shuttle 
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and make 8 d. s. on the thread. Make ring with one 
shuttle of 6 d. s.,5 p. with 2 d. s. between 6 d.s., hold 
open and make 38d. s. with the other shuttle in the saine 
loop; draw tight. Repeat 38 times (making 3 rings of 5 p. 
each). Make 8 d.s. on thread, then make ring of 6 d.s., 
15 p. with 2 d.s. between 6 d. s., 5 d. s. worked in ring 
with other shuttle. The second ring: with first shuttle 6 
d.s., 21 p.with 2 d. s. between 6 d. s.; draw tight. Make 
the third ring like first. Make three small rings with large 
one at the end, the same as the first side. 

For Centre.—* Make with one shuttle a ring of 6d. s. 
and 10 p., each separated by 2 d.s., 6d. 8.; tie on another 
shuttle and make * 7 d. s. on one thread 1 p. Repeat from 


second * until 3 picots and 4 spaces of 7 d. s. are made. At 
the end of last 7 repeat from first * until you complete the 
square; join thread, tie and cut off. Tie the threads of 
both shuttles into the last p. before ring. Make 8d. s. 
with both shuttles and join to first p. of ring. Make 18 
d. s., join to 4th p. of ring; make 15 d.s., join to 7th p. of 
ring; make 18 d.s., join to last p. of ring. Make 8d.s., 
join to p. on chain, then 6 d. s., join to next p. and around 
the square. 

For the Inside Centre-piece.-—With two shuttles make a 
chain of 4d.s8.; with 1 shuttle a ring of 5 p., each separated 
by 2. d. s., draw tight. Repeat until there are 5 rings; 
join threads and cut. 





With the approach of the holiday season we have come 
to look regularly for a new book of Charles Dana Gibson’s 
inimitable drawings, and a comparison between the newest 
and those which preceded it is always interesting as noting 
the various stages of the artist’s progression. What is chiefly 
to be noticed in Americans, the volume just issued, is a 
refinement of the humor. The story is still completely 
told by the pictures, but in a more dainty and elusive way 
than formerly. Ifa little more study is necessary the en- 
joyment of the point is more complete when perceived. 

he book is a large folio, and will make a handsome 
present. —[New York: R. H. Russell.] 

A book which will be most welcome to every thought- 
ful, reading person interested in history is Theodore 
Roosevelt’s monograph on Cromwell. The book is hand- 
eomely printed on heavy paren with forty illustrations 
by prominent artists, bound in brown and gold, with the 
Protector’s seal in gold on the cover. It is a strong 
and condensed account of Cromwell and his times, written 
with Governor Roosevelt’s directness and plainness of 
speech; his mental pictures are vivid, and he intensifies 
them by his energetic and forceful diction; his view of 
the man is a calm and judicial one, and his koenness of in- 
sight will help to make many a reader see the * greatest 
Englishman of the seventeenth century” in a new light. 
Governor Roosevelt wrote the book with special reference 
to the birth of English liberty and its relation to the 
growth of American liberty and American institutions. 
It is the most important and elaborate historical work 
that Governor Roosevelt has written; the peroration over 
the ‘mighty Oliver” at the close of the book is a fine 
piece of writing as well as a summing up of Cromwell’s 
character and work.—[New York: Oharles Scribner’s Sons. ] 

The two very handsome companion volumes in red 
and gold which deal with the lives of Ellen Terry ard 
John Drew are apparently the beginning of a series of 
little biographical sketches of prominent actors. Clement 
Scott, the well-known English dramatic critic, who writes 
of Ellen Terry, calls his work ‘An Appreciation,” which 
is a happy and appropriate expression. He recalls seeing 
this actress, when she was a child, in Charles Kean’s com- 
pany, and since that time has never failed to see her in 
each new impersonation. Although the critic is carried 


away by the woman’s charm and personality, he does not 
let them altogether cloud his critical wisdom. Photo- 
graphic reproductions of Ellen Terry in all her character 
ports are scattered through the book. Mr. Edward A. 

ithmar writes in the same sympathetic, though perhaps 
in rather a more critical vein, of John Drew. Mr. Dithmar 
has been a lifelong playgoer and has seen the rise and alas! 
the fall of many a theatrical star. He gives the principal 
events of Mr. Drew’s theatrical life in chronological order; 
analyzes and criticises his characterizations with a keen 
but kindly pen. and arranges his theatrical knowledge with 
care and painstaking so that the volume will take its place 
as a reliable reference book. Excellent ee of 
John Drew in character, of his mother and various leading 
women who have played with him embellish the book.— 
[New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. ] 

Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers, by John Burroughs, is 
a book which should be in the hands of every boy; it 
is written in the naturalist’s usual charm, simple and 
plain, but with a grace of diction seldom equalled. Even 
thongh one may not be especially interested in squirrels, 
he will be charmed by the author’s style and will finish 
the book with regret that there is not more of it. There 
is a frontispiece from life and fifteen illustrations in colors 
after Audubon. Mr. Burroughs deals with each variety 
of the squirrel family, giving an interesting chapter on 
flying squirrels, and some of the other squirrels who get 
through the air as quickly and comfortably as if they were 
provided with wings. Mr. Burroughs clothes every deni- 
zen of the forest with his fancy and tells of their curious 
ways and habits until one is interested in spite of himself. 
—[Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company.] 

Probably the best exhibit of R. H. Russell’s style and 
work is Robert Louis Stevenson's A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. The verses are familiar to every reader and need 
no further word of praise. The illustrations are wonder- 
fully fine, the exquisite verses extending over a hundred 
pages and associated with equally exquisite pictures done 
in line, in wash and in color, the whole making a book that 
will take first rank anywhere amongst works of this kind. 
E. Mars and M. H. Squire, the illustrators, are two young 
ladies from the Pacific Ooast who are, in_ artistic parlance, 
“arriving fast.” Thecartistshave contrived to combine 
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much of Japanese atmosphere with the fine technique of 
the French and the clever originality of the American.— 
[New York: R. H. Russell. ] 

The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus is the strik- 
ing title of a poem in prose by Henryk Sienkiewicz. The 
readers of Quo Vadis and Knights of the Cross, much as 
they may have admired those books, were hardly prepared 
for this exquisite production. It is a tiny booklet con- 
taining two allegories setting forth in the most poetic 
and perfect language that scene on Olympus where the 
Apostles were to pass judgment on the gods of antiquity. 
Of these all are condemned except Song and Joy. The 
scene where Apollo at the head of the Muses makes his 
appeal for them and himself is a beautiful piece of word 
painting. The publishers have given the book an appro- 
priate setting of gold and white with a cluster of purple 
lotus blossoms on the cover. The translation is by Jere- 
miah Curtin.—[Boston: Little, Brown and Company.] 

Mr. A. Paul Gardiner’s latest book of short stories, The 
House of Cariboo, will give the reader a new interest in 
the St. Lawrence country and the British Columbia gold- 
fields. The Arcadia, as told by the author, is the pictur- 
esquely primitive group of islands and the villages adja- 
cent on the mainland to Lake St. Francis. The descrip- 
tions given of mining life give one an accurate account 
of the dangers and hardships which must be endured by 
those who “stake claims.”—[New York: A. P. Gardiner.] 

The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock, by Thomas Nelson 
Page, is one of the prettiest gift books of the season. It is 
vound in blue, with a white and gold cover design; the 
few colored illustrations are from the pencil of Howard 
Chandler Christy and add much to the daintiness and 
delicate tone of the book. This edition is practically a 
new book, for in addition to the illustrations, which are 
altogether charming, Mr. Page has greatly enlarged the 
story in response to the desire of his friends, who wished 
to know more of the history of Elizabeth Dale.—[New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. ] 

It has become quite the fashion for authors to carry on 
the story of the characters in the first book through two 
or three succeeding ones, even though each volume is 
quite complete in itself. Fortune's Boats,by Barbara Yech- 
ton, is one of the sequels to the Story of the Roses and A 
Lovable Crank. Although the Jeffries family are the prin- 
cipal characters mnanning Fortune's Boats, still the grown 
and married Roses are a good deal in evidence. It is an 
interesting story telling how these “ boats”? came to a safe 
harbor at last.—[Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. ] 

In Penelope's Experiences, of which a new holiday edition 
in two volumes is issued, Kate Douglas Wigyin has ein- 
bodied the experiences of herself and two friends on their 
first visits to England and Scotland. They are written in 
that light, clever style in which the author isso adept. The 
similarities and the differences of the people in the two 
countries are frankly compared with the hubits and customs 
of the United States, and whether the verdict be for or 
against one it is given with such evident good-nature that 
no one can take offence.—[Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. |] 

If one wishes to read a charming book, full of human 
nature, mixed as it is in real life, but one in which the 
good predominates and scores a victory over the bad, let 
him take up Almost as Good as a Boy, by Amanda M. 
Douglas. The author’s treatment of the time-worn ma- 
‘erial is so simple and true and her characters so genuine 
that the reader is fascinated by its very simplicity. The 
story sets forth in the most realistic manner the details of 
the every-day life of a young girl, who sets out to be as 
good as ason to her widowed mother, going to work in the 
factory of her father’s half brother. How she shows that 
a girl may be as reliable and as good as a boy, without los- 
ing any of her womanliness, is told with a lesson that can- 
not be mistaken.—[Boston: Lee and Shepard.] 

The Century Book of' the American Colonies is the fourth 
in a series written by Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks, who brings 
to his task a ready pen and a mind stocked with historical 
information of the period of which he writes. ‘The 
Society of Colonial Wars,’? which is under the auspices of 
the Sons and Danoghters of the Revolution, is doing a 
laudable and much needed work in issuing the Century 
Book series, the object being to revive and stimulate the 
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study of the history of Revolutionary times and to rescue 
from undeserved neglect one hundred and fifty years of 
American history.—{New York: The Century Company.] 

Heaven’s Distant Lamps is a book of poems arranged by 
Anna E. Mack. Miss Mack shows herself possessed of 
a discriminating literary taste, enthusiasm and a deep 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of the poetry of our 
lauguage. The contents of the book are arranged in thir- 
teen sections, each prefaced by a sbort quotation, the sen- 
timent of which gives the keynote to the poems of that 
division. The book is daintily bound in white, blue and 
gold.—[Boston: Lee and Shepard.} 

Down South, by Mr. Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr., gives a 
series of photographis representations embodying the 
picturesque scenery and characteristic groups which 
abound in that country south of Mason and Dixon's line, 
generally spoken of as “ Down South.” Being happy se- 
lections, the pictures speak for themselves; many of them 
represent survivals of ante-bellum days, some of the types 
not having yet died out. Without in the Jeast knowing it 
or intending it they are picturesque and unconsciously Jend 
themselves in a delightful manner to any pictorial repre- 
sentation. There is an admirable preface by Joel Cland- 
ler Harris.—[New York: R. H. Russell.] 

One of the handsome gift books of the season is a white 
and gold volume entitled Through the Year with Birds and 
Poets, a collection of short poems, by American authors, 
dealing with bird life, compiled by Sarah Williams, with an 
introduction by Bradford Torrey. In this anthology twelve 
divisions have been made corresponding to the months of 
the year. and the selections relating to each bird have been 
placed in the month with which the bird is usually associ- 
ated. The poems selected by Miss Williams celebrate in 
graceful verse inore than fifty kinds of birds, some of 
them well-known, and some whose acquaintance las 
scarcely been made by any other than the student of 
ornithology.—|[ Boston: Lee and Shepard. | 

The latest addition to Macmillan’s Pocket English 
Classics is Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, with a criti- 
cal introduction and notes which prepare it for use, with 
others of the series, in secondary schools. The books are 
a handy size for use in school or library, cheaply as well as 
durably bound, with excellent type and paper. Those who 
know and love these inimitable writings of Irving's will be 
glad to find an old friend in this convenient form, while 
those of the younger generation who have not made the 
author’s acquaintance have a great pleasure in store.— 
[New York: The Macmillan Company. } 

A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens, appears this 
year in a new dress, so gorgeously illumed and illustrated 
that it seems almost like a new friend. The feature of the 
edition is the forty photogravures of Henry Miller and his 
company, who presented a dramatization of the book called 
The Only Way. The book is printed on a fine deckel- 
edge paper and altogether is a fine specimen of book- 
making.—[New York: H. M. Caldwell] Company. ] 

The H. M. Caldwell Company is giving to the public a 
series of publications called ‘‘The Berkeley Library’ which 
contains the world’s masterpieces of standard and popular 
authors, of which The Lady of the Lake is a fair sample. 
The features of the series are the illustrations and the ex- 
cellent quality of printing, paper and flat binding. 

A unigue gift book is The Mother’s Album, a handsomely 
bound affair, with spaces for recording genealogical facta 
and important family events for six generations. Spaces 
have been reserved for unmounted photographs, and blank 
pages left for more detailed descriptions of persons and 
places. This volume will certainly fill a want, for do we 
not all know how inadequate is the usual register in the 
family Bible! The compilation of the book was done by 
Mrs. Therese Goulston.—[Boston: Lee and Shepard.] 

The perennial Marcus Aurelius makes its appearance this 
season with a red and gold flexible cover, daintily put up 
in a decorated box, and is especially suited for a holiday 
gift.—[New York: H. M. Caldwell Company. ] 

The True Annals of Fairy-Land is a charming holiday 
book that will become a favorite with old as well as with 
young; for whois ever too old to enjoy a fairy tale? The 
scene is laid in the period of King Herla of Britain, at the 
time of the King’s marriage,.when the feasting lasted 
twice seven days. .As the visitors atthe)Court came from 
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all parts of the earth the King commanded that the even- 
ings should be devoted to story-telling and that the High 
Scrivener should make a recurd of the tales. This the 
latter did, it is stated, and so we are his beneficiaries. The 
book has a handsome cover design in blue and gold, with 
an artistic cover-lining and book-plate in gold and white. 
The illustrations are all in black-and-white, showing a 

t variety of large and small drawings.—[New York: 

acmillan and Company.] ; 

The Song of a@ Vagabond Huntsman is so full of the 
hunting spirit that one can almost hear the “tally-high-ho ” 
as it rings out in the early morning air. Readers of Charles 
Lever’s books will recognize the lines as part of the favorite 
song of ‘‘ Tipperary Joe,” an amusing character in Jack 
Hinton the Guardsman. William Anderson Sherwood has 
caught the spirit of the chase which animates ‘ Tipper- 
ary Joe,’ and sets him forth in a series of full-page sepia 
drawings with great skill..—[New York: R. H. Russell.] 


CALENDARS. 


The output of the Taber-Prang Art Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., is an excellent index of the advances of art 
printing. The Modern Madonnas Calendar—the concep- 
tions of Bodenhausen, Deffreger, Ferrezzi, Barabino and N. 
Sichel—and the arly Madonnas Calendar—of Raphael, 
Morillo, Bellini, Van Dyke (the Holy Family) and Ramenghi 
(the Virgin and Glory)—will delight art lovers. The Musi- 
eal Calendar, by Susanna Lathrop, supplies a musical 
suggestion for each day of the year; selections froin the 

eat poets are added, with dainty pen-and-ink sketches. 

e Chinese Calendar affords a fine medium for the rep- 
resentation of various phases of Chinese life. A blithe 
reminder of the merry days of the English Royal Mail 
stage coaches is the Coaching Calendar, consisting of a 
number of reprints from old engravings, mounted on rich 
terra-cotta grounds. The Hiawatha Calendar, containing 
reproductions from oils. framed in birch- bark effects, 
illustrates with remarkable power epochs and incidents in 
the life and love of Hiawatha and Minnehaha. Two 
Engagement Calendars, one mounted, the other in booklet 
form, will serve a useful as well as ornamental purpose. 
The Famous Women Calendar combines historical interest 
and decorative utility; the portraits, mounted on heavy 
cartridge paper, certainly justify the title. Distinctive 
atoms of the great city characterize the pretty calendar 
Children of the Street, by Frieda Ludovici. A Year with 
the American Poets offers some excellent photographic 
reminders.. Church workers will find the elaborate Church 
Kalendar, by Atheldred Breeze Parry, attractive and use- 
fol. We Praise Thee, a namber of hearts joined with 
ribbon, is an impressive little affair. Less pretentious yet 
thoroughly pleasing are Day Dreams, a number of litho- 
graphic representations of childish fancies; Remembrance, 
suggesting the natural charms of the violet; The Flowers 
We Love, each flower with a bright face in its centre; Love 
tn Idleness, a similar floral conceit; and The Madonna. 

Among the productions of the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 

y, New York, are a number of surpassing artistic excel- 
ence. The Mabel Humphrey Calendar is well up to the 
mark of former successes by the same artist; it consists of 
a dozen striking sketches, beautifully correct in detail, 
suggestive of society usages and enjoyments. The Kemble 
Cake- Walk Calendar is in that illustrator’s well-known 
style, introducing a number of happy pickaninnies. The 
Calendar of Favorite Actresses is calculated to win much 
admiration; the subjects are: Maude Adams, as Babbie; 
Julia Marlowe, as Countess Valeska; Maxine Elliott, as 
Beatrice Carew ; Ada Rehan, as Viola; Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
as Zaza; Mrs. Fiske, as Becky Sharp. College boys in 
school and out will appreciate the rugged youthful vigor 
expressed in the College Athlete Calendar, by Malcolm 
Stewart, a series of water-color reproductions, illustrative 
of college sport and favorite universities. Six quatrains of 
the Rubaiyat and appropriate illustrations, by George T. 
Tobin, identify the Omar Khayyam Calendar. The New 
De é is a characteristic product of the author, the 
flower studies showing admirable fidelity to Nature. Four 
brides of various epochs are the subjects of the exquisite 
Maud Humphrey Calendar of Brides. 

An Elizabethan Calendar, issued by R. H. Russell, New 
York, is of undoubted interest to the student of English 
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literature. The general style of the work is quaint and 
odd, the illustrations comprising reproductions of old en- 
gravings, with quotations from celebrities ; the portraits, 
after Good Queen Bess, one of Thomas Sackville, Edmund 
poe Philip Sydney, Fulke Neville (Lord Brooke), 

ichael Drayton, Shakspere, Bacon Beaumont, Fletcher 
and Ben Jonson. The black-and-white Ver Beck Calendar 
presents a number of whimsical drawings suggestive of the 
months, each accompanied with averse. /eathers for a 
Year embodies a number of reproductions of water-color 
drawings by H. H. Bennett, depicting various familiar song 
birds. The Almanac of the Revolution, designed by Ernest 
Clifford Peixotto, is an odd production in black, white and 
coior, depicting historical events of the Revolution. Kem- 
ble’s amusing little “‘coons” in characteristic joys and mis- 
haps enliven the Pickaninny Calendar. 

A premier quality of litography always characterizes the 
eee of Raphael Tuck and Sons Company, New York. 

heir new calendars are marked by a wealth of decorative 
effects; the illustrations are apt and meritorious in design 
and the text interesting. The Glory of the Year, embody- 
ing a number of floral reproductions, and Alma Mater, por- 
traying fair partisans of Yale, Harvard, U. of P., Chicago 
and Princeton, are two admirable specimen issues, and 
Grecian Graces, the Longfellow Calendar, Day of Idleness 
and Guardian Angels are other exam les of surpassing 
beauty. In addition to the various holiday booklets, this 
firm also issues a wide assortment of holiday cards all 
distinguished by dainty and elaborate details. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The boy who loves war and battles and stirring adven- 
tures by Jand and sea intermixed with a dash of romance 
will revel in the story Jn the Irish Brigade. Mr.G. A. 
Henty seems to have an infallible recipe for the proper 
mixture just suited to the taste of boys. In the Irish 
Brigade in the service of Louis XIV. of France there is an 
Trish lad who has the most hair-breadth escapes in Paris 
and Scotland and thrilling adventures in Flanders. The 
story is a most interesting picture of that time.—[New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 

Eldridge S. Brooks has added one more to that vast 
library of the war with Spain, telling the story of life in 
Spain at the outbreak of the war, when official residents 
or visiting Americans were set upon by Spanish mobs. Jn 
Defence of the Flag takes for its hero the plucky son of an 
American Consul, who successfully defies the mob that 
assaults the Consulate. The story has a background of 
actual conditions which has never before been published. 
—[Boston: Lee and Shepard.] 

The third volume of the Ship and Shore series bears 
the ringing title of Zrue to Himself. It is a telling story 
well constructed, with a skilfully arranged plot which 
leaves the reader in doubt of the outcome until the very 
end. The hero is a young lad whom all boys might imi- 
tate with oe Lee and Shepard. ] 

Every boy with love of adventure and patriotism in his 
soul will enjoy Out with Garibaldi, the story of the invasion 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, written in Mr. Henty’s 
well-known popular style. The hero of the story is a 
young lad, the son of an English father and an Italian 
mother. who joins Garibaldi’s little band in the first des- 
cent upon Sicily and remained with the army until the 
end. Garibaldi himself is the central figure of the book.— 
[New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ] 

A Child of the Sun, by Charles Eugene Banks, is a gift 
book which will delight the heart of all children who are 
interested in Indian Tales. The point of view and the 
drawings of the artist—Louis Betts—are exceilent.— 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone and Company]. 

Jimmie, Lucy and Allis a welcome addition to the Ntera- 
tare for young folk. Sophie May is a favorite author, and 
her stories of ‘Little Prudy’s Children” are always given 
a joyous reception. Sophie May knows children thor- 
oughly and gives them good, wholesome tales, sometimes 
with a bit of a moral, but always interesting and amusing. 
—[(Boston: Lee and Shepard. ] 

Ednah and Her Brothers, by Eliza Orne White, is another 
excellent child’s book. It has an attractive colored cover 
design and other illustrations. The adventures and mis- 
haps of Ednah and her brothers are many and various, but 
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PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


WE 
CHALLENGE... 
COMPARISONS 


By our easy payment: plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. 

Send for Catalogue and full information. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE LATE WINTER NUMBER 


OF 


The 
Metropolitan 


Catalogue 


gives a splendid survey of Winter styles. Over 
2,000 pictures are shown. It is an unrivalled 
and wonderfully valuable compilation for the use 
of women in deciding cn the clothing for them- 
selves and family. 25 cents over the counter of 
any Butterick agency ; 35 cents by mail to any 
part of the world. 


THE 


Butterick Publishing Co. 


(LIMITED), 


7 to 17 West 13th St., New York City. 
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their mischief is so innocent in intention that one feels in- 
clined to forgive them at all times.—[Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company.} 

A Georgian Bungalow, by Frances Courtenay Baylor, iss 
tale of child-life in Georgia, simply told with much feeling 
and heart. The author loves and thoroughly understands 
little ones, and in this volume has given an idyllic picture 
of Southern life. A pair of darkey twins are a lara part of 
the life in the Bungalow. The story gives a view of home 
life in the South before the War, and the reader realizes, 
perhaps as never before, how much tbat was beautifal 
and sweet has been swept away.—{Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company.] 

The Dream Fox Story Book, by Mabel Osgood Wright, is 
an interesting holiday volume that is certain to hold the at- 
tention of children for the reason, if for no other, that the 
characters who make the story are Billy Button and the 
dolls and toys of the nursery. The Dream Fox carries 
Billy off to dream-land, where all the companions of his 
nursery plays are endowed with life —[New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. | 

The cover of Mother Goose and Her Wild Beast Show, by 
L. J. Bridgeman, shows a procession of wild beasts wearing 
the trousers, coats and hats of civilized men; on the 
cover lining is an ingenious book-plate. The pages are 
illuminated, and the jingling rhymes are fascinating.— 
[New York: H. M. Caldwell Company.] 

To the very attractive new edition ofthe “ Bessie Books,” 
issued by H. M. Caldwell Company, New York, has been 
added Bessie On Her Travels, by Joanna Matthews. The 
books are simple, pure in tone, each one teaching a good 
object lesson. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales and Father Tuck's Annual, edited 
by Edric Vredenburg, are two delightful books for children, 
the favorite old-time stories, and the new ones as well, 
assuming additional charm through the numerous illustra- 
tions in black-and-white and color.—[London: Raphael 
Tuck and Sons Company. ] 

A handsome volume for the youngsters is entitled 
Children of the Revolution, which has numerous full-page 
color-plates after paintings in water-color by aud 
Humphrey and illustrations in black-and-white, together 
with new stories and verses by Mabe] Humphrey. Children 
all over the world know the charming pictures and de- 
lightfal verse of these two artists. The illustrations rep- 
resent two tiny tots performing with the aid of their doll 
many of the principal events of the Revolution.—[New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.] 

Jack Among the Indians, is a book which will be eagerly 
read by boys of all ages. In it George Bird Grinnell takes 
“Jack the Young Ranchman ” out to spend a Summer on 
the buffalo plains. ‘Jack’ is already a favorite with Mr. 
Grinnell’s readers, and they will go with him. with the 
greatest pleasure in the world on this unique vacation 
four —{New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. ] 

An Alphabet of Indians, by Emery Leverett Williams, is 
the novel title of a collection of sepia pictures showing 
the warrivrs and squaws of the different tribes at their 
favorite occupations or amusements, with letter press to 
elucidate further the quaint manners and customs of the 
North American Indians.—[New York: R. H. Russell.] 

In The Little Boy Book, by Helen Hay, the young davgh- 
ter of Col. John Hay, United States Secretary of State, one 
finds verses about the little boy of every-day life—not the 
little Sunday-school boy, but the boy who has not washed 
his face or brushed his boots, and who doesn’t care. There 
are full-page illustrations in color by Frank Ver Beck. 
—[New York: R. H. Russell.] 

Nanny, by T. E. Butler, is an absurd and sornewhat 
amusing short tale of one of the escapades of a white pet 
goat who “went into the kitchen; and what do you think 
she did?’ One must read the book to discover the secret 
and to enjoy the grotesque full-page colored draw ings.— 
[New York: R. H. Russell.] 

The Moon Babies, a clever holiday children’s book, is the 
united work of two San Franciscans. The verses were 
written by G. Orr Clark and celebrate the salient points of 
interest in the lives of small Chinese children who catch 
their first view of the Occident as they make their way 
through the Golden Gate into the bay of San Franciggego. 
Helen Hyde, who made the pictures, is a talented young 
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artist who has been most happy in depicting the young 
‘heathen Chinee.”—[New York: R. H. Russell.] 

Among the season's books is one with the grotesque title 
of Goops and How to be Them, written and illustrated by 
Gelett Burgess, the editor and only contributor to The 
Lark, a cleverly curious little publication which had its 
birth in San Francisco. ‘‘Goops” are ill-mannered children 
whom the author hopes to turn from the error of their 
ways.—[New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.] 

More Bunny Stories is a book which will find itself a 
favorite with a large number of readers. John Howard 
Jewett, who is in reality Hannah Warner, wrote the first 
series of Bunny Stories ten or a dozen years ago. and now 
he—or rather she—takes up the tale again and introduces 
her readers to the first Bunnies grown up and to others 
who have appeared on the stage of life since then. The 
aothor displays a wonderful knowledge of children.—[New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company) 

In the Hands of the Redcoats, by Everett T. Tomlinson, 
was written for the purpose of interesting boys in the 
early history of the United States. Dr. Tomlinson, who is 
pastor of a Baptist Church in Elizabeth, has made a special 
study of the history of New Jersey and is eminently fitted 
for the work he has taken up. The sub-title further ex- 
plains the scope of the book, ‘A Tale of the Jersey Ship 
and Jersey Shore in the Days of the Revolution.”—[Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and Oompany.] 

In The Adventures of Joel Pepper Margaret Sidney adds 
another to the famous Pepper set and renews one’s ac- 
quaintance with the ‘‘Five Little Peppers” and a host of 
other children who have grown almost beyond remem- 
brance. These Pepper books are capital ones for children. 
—({Boston:: Lothrop Publishing Company. ] 

The youth from whom Soy Donald takes its title is a 
bonny little fellow, and the well-beloved comrade of the 
others who constitute the ‘Happy Six.” The author, 
Penn Shirley,—< sister of Sophie May—has laid the scene 
of the story in Southern Oalifornia, where the six children 
meet with many interesting adventures.—[Boston: Lee 
and Shepard.] 

A New Wonderland is written by L. Frank Baum and 
pictured by Frank Ver Beck. There are more stories than 
pictures in this book, but both are so exceedingly well 
done one wishes there were more. It pao to be a 
book for children, but grown children will find it as amus- 
ing a8 the little ones.—[New York: R. H. Russell.] 

The Folks in Funnyville, with verses and pictures by F. 
Opper, is a book that will give great pleasure to any child. 
Mr. Opper’s full-page illustrations are done in black-and- 
white, though there is a colored cover picture and another 
on each of the cover linings which extends across the oppo- 
site pages.—{ New York: R. H. Russell.] 

In and Out of the Nursery, by Eva Eickemeyer Rowland, 
is a book of charming little poems admirably illustrated 
by photographic reproductions. A mother and her four 
children are picturesquely grouped throughout the pages to 
ive point and finish to the puems, which bave evidently 

n written for their benefit—[New ea R. H. Russell.] 

The Tale of The Little Twin Dragons, by S. Rosamond 
Praeger—the dragons’ search for the Prince—is most 
amusing. The book is a charming fairy story with illustra- 
tions that iJlustrate.-—{New York: The Macmillan Company. ] 

Yankee Enchantments, by Charles Battell Loomis, is a 
new sort of a fairy tale; a sort that takes account of trolley 
cars, liquid air, automobiles, etc. Mr. Loomis’s fairies 
play their pranks and cut their capers with the latest 
scientific inventions and fads in a most demure and realis- 
tic way.—[New York: McClure, Phillips and Company.] 

The very title of Mr. Harrington’s book The Jumping 
Kangaroo and the Apple- Butter Cat makes one wide awake 
with curiosity. The delightful stories were originally writ- 
ten for the author’s little daughter, to whom the book is 
dedicated.—[New York: McOlure, Phillips and Company.] 

Those who read Siz Young Hunters and Grant Burton, 
the Runaway, will be glad to have Rival Boy Sportsmen 
from the pen of W. Gordon Parker. In this book one 
renews acquaintance with Grant Burton, who has vastly 
improved by his experiences. The book is wholesome 
in tone and contains numerous illustrations by the author. 
—(Bostun: Lee and Shepard.] : 
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{Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris 


Exposition have awarded a 


Gold Medal 
/ Walter Baker & Co. 


LIMITED, 








the largest manufacturers of 
cocoa and chocolate in the 
world. This is_ the third 


award from a Paris Exposition. 









TRADE-MARK. 


Baker’s (ocoas 
and ( hocolates 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine 
goods bear our trade-mark 
on every package, and are 
made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. 
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DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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BOARDING-SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


While the boarding-school for girls is 
an irstitution of usefulness and there 
are cases for whose requirements this 
educational system alone offers adequate 
provision, it is, perhaps, unfortunate 
that its privileges should be found so 
easily available by the guardian for 
whom, from a conscientious standpoint, 
they were never intended—the undutiful 
mother, to whom it affords opportunity 
to shirk the most sacred of obligations 
under the delusion that she is doing her 
young daughter a great benefit. 

Here is the opinion of a bright woman 
in connection with this subject, ‘I do 
not approve of the boarding-school for a 
girl as young as I was when sent. The 
only things I can find in favor of it are 
its undeviating system of work, its regu- 
lar hours, and that within it nothing is 
allowed to interfere with study. Aside 
from these advantages, as I look back, it 
was a very risky thing for a girl of my 
age (fourteen) to be in such a place. 
The school to which I was sent was 
conducted on college lines, with no re- 
strictions, no supervision regarding form- 
ing of friendships, matters of health, 
etc.; and yet it was unlike a college, in- 
asmuch as girls of any age were ac- 
cepted. Fortunately, I was not inclined 
to be unduly independent or forward, 
but one or two of the girls who were so 
disposed made trouble for themselves and 
others, and J remember being impressed at 
the time with the rashness of the parents 
who made it possible for such things to 
happen. On the whole, I do not believe 
in boarding-schools for girls, except where 
there is no mother ur, worse, a mother 
unfit to bring up children. I would not 
care to send my daughter until she was 
old enough for college, when I would 
hope that she would have sufficient judg- 
ment to carry her through all emergen- 
cies.” 

It seems strange that mothers should 
be willing to leave the formation of 
their daughters’ characters to outside 
influence. At home a growing girl is 
supposedly watched and guarded; her 
mental and physical progress and moral 
attitude, her comings and goings, her list 
of acquaintances, etc., are presumably 
matters of continuous interest. At many 
boarding-schools the very young girl is 
at a bound put into a woman’s position, 
and given liberty unbetitting her imma- 
ture judgment. 

Unless there are excellent reasons, no 
mother can put her growing daughter 
out of her own life with an easy con- 
science. Granting that there are in- 
stances where loyal motherhood must 
needs grasp the opportunities offered by 
this educational institution—which, in 
cases, inures to the girl’s benefit in a sur- 


prising degree—it will scarcely be neces- 
sary to remind a mother of heart and 
brain equal to al] the exactions of affeo- 
tion and duty that all boarding-schools 
are not alike; and to recommend that 
before permanently placing her child 
she should assure herself of the charac- 
ter in every detail of the system to 
which she confides her. 

It may be in all justice conceded that 
many of the unsatisfactory cenditions 
connected with the boarding-school may 
be laid at the door of the guardian and 
adc rather than that of the faculty. 

en and women who have been edu- 
cated to educate, the whole bent of 
whose faculties has been directed to- 
ward acquiring knowledge for the par- 
pose of enlightening others, can hardly, 
in all fairness, be looked to for capa- 
bilities or tastes foreign to their par- 
ticular fields. A parent generally, in 
placing a child at a boarding-school, 
takes too much for granted; then, 
when she learns the true state of af- 
fairs, through her child’s complaints or 
from apparent defects, she assails the 
institution, instead of suggesting to those 
in authority rew ideas or features omit- 
ted because their importance was not 
realized; and which on being intelli- 
gently presented may be speedily ac- 
cepted and utilized. There are few 
boarding-schools which can _ honestly 
claim to look after all the mental, physi- 
cal and moral details of a young girl's 
welfare. 

The character of the fare is seldom 
supervised by a person qualified for a 
position of so great responsibility. The 
young woman called to account for the 
baneful habit of rapid eating places the 
blame with the short space of time ap- 
portioned for meals in the boarding- 
schoo] refectory, declaring that proper 
mastication was not possible. This fea- 
ture demands investigation. 

Then, no girl can acquire practical or 
womanly domestic characteristics in 
boarding-school life. They do not go 
with the formula, and the intelligent pa- 
rent will not expect any such outcome. 
Although one may find schools wholly 
secure from the danger consequent upon 
too great freedom in the exercise of shild- 
ish will or inclination, where the religious 
element predominates and where ‘safe- 
ty” is indelibly engraved upon the door- 
plate, yet for any young girl whose pa- 
rents are living, who has a comfortable 
home within whose environmnent good 
educational advantages exist, it is an 
act of unnecessary cruelty to banie® 
her from her natural element. It my 
be admitted, of course, that fer many 
reasons a’course at boardi ool may 
prove beneficial even for t&e girl of deli- 


cate frame, whose parents are inclined to 
be too vielding or over-indulgent. Such a 
girl will derive much benefit from the 
regular life,plain fare,compulsory outings 
and other methods of hygienic exercise, 
and where excessive study is not the 
rule will make astonishing strides toward 
a condition of perfect health. 

The matter of study, however, repre- 
sents quite as menacing a condition in 
one sort of educational establishment as 
in another, where the determination to 
excel, to advance the standard at what- 
ever cost, prevails. It is the order of 
the day, and although children succumb, 
and nerves, digestion, health and eycs 
fail under the continuously progressive 
régime, though teachers are living wit- 
nesses avainst the system and observant 
inothers attest the extent of the evil, 
while the press shows itself not loath to 
awaken concern in regard to it, in a re- 
cent instance urging upon those of 
closest kin to come, as they most effect- 
ually can. to the rescue, yet few may be 
found brave and conscientious enough 
tu make any efforts in tne interests of 
the sufferers. Attention might first be 
directed to the boarding-school curri- 
culum in view of its independent author- 
ity and control of its methods, plan of 
study, apportionment of time for pre- 
paration, instruction, recitation and re- 
laxation—as well in the interests of its 
pupils as with regard to its own ultimate 
profit. Holding so well-fitting a key to 
the situation, the boarding-school might 
afford to lead in instituting the reform 
-demanded by the needs of youthful phy- 
sical growth. 

The well-condacted boarding-school 
holds a place for the growing daughter 
whose frivolous mother’s example and 
conduct are unwholesome; or, again, 
whose selfish mother, unwilling to take 
upon herself the duties of a home, forces 
her family to a hotel or boarding-house 
life. Under such circumstances a father, 
datifully and thoughtfully inclined, has 
been known to seek out to good purpose 
such a safeguard for his daughter. This 
spot also fittingly offers shelter and edu- 
cational advantages of value to the young 
child whose mother must become bread- 
wioner and who is necessarily separated 
from companionship and watchfulness 
-over her charge. 

There are narnerous cases where ne- 
cessity urges, and where unselfish affec- 
tion, in yielding to the exigency, brings 
to the parent’s heart pain far greater 
‘than a child will ever appreciate—in- 
stances where, for local reasons, in order 

‘» gain certain special educational ad- 
vantages, the parent, at the most painful 
‘enduring sacrifice, bows to the inevitable 
‘in the interest of the child. 

For the girl of a practical, level-headed 
type who has reached the age of un- 
-doubted common-sense, and who earn- 
-estly desires to gain commendable educa- 
‘Uonal ends without distraction or inter- 
ference, whose judgment and discretion 
are proof against what might prove 
harmful to her younger sister, the 
boarding school supplies invaluable aid 
toward the attainment of her ambitions. 

In the case of experimenting as to the 
possible benefit. to an over-wilful girl, 
while her absence may yield more har- 
‘mony to the home circle, the individual 
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How the World is Fed. 
In selecting a food product, it is safe to follow the majority. People who are careless 


about other things are particularas to what they eat. In the United States the best articles 
of household use and consumption have the largest sale. The brand of a thing dealers 


sell most of is a safe brand for you to use. The standard brands are household words. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the standard flour. One of the Pillsbury mills is the largest in the 
world and the five Pillsbury mills have a capacity of more than five 
million pounds of flour every twenty-four hours. It is said of the Pillsbury 
Mills that they feed the world. You make no mistake in using Pillsbury’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. Being the best, 
it is imitated, and consumers are warned against substitutes. ‘The 
Best Bread,’’ a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., - Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats and Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
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Araucaria Excelsa 


the beautiful Norfolk Island Pine 


Undoubtedly one of the handsomest and hardiest deco- 
rative plants for the house. Sent prepaid to any 
address in the United States for 50 cts, This plant 
has always been very rare and has been sold at fancy 
prices. A fortunate purchase of a large block in 
Europe enables us to offer them at the above low price 
for a short time only, and to every purchaser or appli- 

) cant who states the name of magazine in which they 
saw this advertisement, we will send by mail 

MH FREE a copy of our Garden Calendar for 1901, a 

r the largest and most beautiful catalogue of Seeds, AF 
Plants and Bulbs ever issued. Contains 200 pages, 
profusely illustrated and with bandsome embossed 
lithographed covers. 


MERRY A BREER, 114 vbestont St., Philadelphia, Pa, 2 ae 
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-| SHORTHAI ANT » Sentences written in an hour 
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method. Highest von 3 a award. Taught by 
Self-Instructor, $2. LESSON ard circulars. 
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per section (without doors) and upward 

according to style and finish, I lipped 

**On Approval,” subject to return at 

a —— if not found in every par- 

lar positively the most perfect book- 

case at the lonaan peices ove ever offered. It is the ONLY 
kind having ABSO 


Non-Binding and (Patented) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. Dust-proof— 
Moisture-proof. This is only one of several features 
that make the “ Macey” positively the best Sectional 
Bookcase in point Construction — Convenience— 

e©—Finish and Price ever made. Write for Cate 
logue No. ** NN 1 1.” 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


hes: New York, Boston, Philadelphia 


Makers a High-Grade Office and Library Furniture: . 
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DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, 


( Continued.) 


| remedy is not always certain, although 
not to be despaired of. The depth 
'of the girl’s nature, the temper of 
the new discipline, the contact with 


companions of perhaps the same pro- 


| about the resultant condition. A 








clivities will play their parts in bringing 
selfish 
girl may improve or grow more selfish; 
a sensitive girl suffer more acutely or be- 
come more matter-of-fact; a diftident 
girl grow independent or the reverse, in 
accordance with the above features. It 
is for the parent to study into and pon- 
der well over these things in apprecia- 
tion of the complications and conse- 
quences of a youthful existence apart 


Very unlike American candies are the 
dainty dulces (sweets) sold in the native 


shops of Mexico. Most of them are 
home-made, for candy factories are un- 
known there. But the entire nation has 
a‘*sweet tooth” which it indulges pub- 


liely, and the cool, quaint candy shops 
| thronged with purchasers, eating, loung- 


ing, talking, are to a foreigner the most 
interesting sights of a Mexican city. 
Many of the softer sweets are put up 
in pretty wooden boxes called cascos and 
are used for desserts, as hard ices are used 
elsewhere. The less complicated of 
these dainty concoctions might well be 
introduced to home candy-makers farther 


_North, for they quite surpass candied 


violets and rose-petals in novelty as well 
as flavoring. Some girl looking for a 
means of filling her holiday purse could 
eg welltri do better than to practise these 
well-tried recipes and tempt her candy- 
wei loving friends with something newer and 
better than French creams and choco- 
lates. Packed in dainty boxes tied with 
the Mexican colors and labelled with 
their native names, these novel sweets 
should find a ready ‘sale. 
PINONATA.—This is, perhaps, one of 
the most favored Mexican sweets and 
in Mexico is always made with the tiny 
nuts of the pifion, a species of pine. 
These nuts are to be found on the market 
in most cities, but in cause they cannot be 
had, a fairly good substitute is found in 
very coarsely chopped English walnuts. 
Indeed, the plebian American peanut 
lends itself very kindly to pifionata 
making. Shell pifion nuts—about four 
teac opfule—and place in a large lightly 
buttered china or granite-ware basin. 
Boila cupful of brown sugar with a scant 


from her own direct influence, where the 
daughter will possibly imbibe during 
tender and impressionable years, ideas, 
views, tastes wholly foreign to the mo- 
ther’s dearest hopes and wishes. The 
child will form acquaintances which the 
parent will have no means of regulating, 
and nay become a stranger, as it were, to 
her own flesh and blood, Then there are 
the lost opportunities of soothing, com- 
forting through wealth of maternal love 
the many hours of poignant pain which 
will come into the life of a young girl of 
affectionate, dependent nature separated 
from the solicitade and tenderness of 


her mother. MARGARET HALL. 





not allowed to adhere at all to its fellows. 
Spread the coated nuts on waxed paper 
till quite dry, then box. These keep for 
some time without deteriorating. 

PINONATE.—This is another delicious 
pine nut dulce. Have shelled two cup- 
fuls of pifion nuts or two cupfuls of 
chopped walnuts, this time quite fine. 
In a granite basin boil three cupfuls of 
choice brown sugar—the fine yellow 
cane-sugar that has the flavor of maple— 
with half'a cupful of sweet cream and a 
lump of butter the size of an egg. Stir 
continually while boiling and test by 
dropping a bit in a cupful of cold water. 
As soon as it can be rolled into a ball like 
caramel it is done. Remove from the 
fire, all the time stirring briskly, and 
have an assistant pour in the nuts and a 
spoonful of vanilla. The moment it 
begins to grow rough pour into deep 
buttered dishes to cool. Cut in tiny 
squares and box. This‘ may be made 
soft or hard as desired by more or less 
cooking; the soft is wrapped in squares 
of waxed paper. 

DULCE DK CENTAVOS.—This favorite 
sweet takes its name from the queer little 
red and white peppermint wafers, not 
unlike copper coins, that are sprinkled 
over it. Peppermint drops make a d 
substitute. If fresh cocoanut is used and 
the milk is sweet, save it for the candy. 
Grate the nut or provide half a pound of 
dessicated cocoanut. Putapint of white 
sugar to boil with a scant pint of water 
or the same of cocoa milk. Do not stir, 
but test by gently taking up a drop on 
the spoon; when it hardens in _ 
water itis done. Lift from the fire, 
in the cocoanut and stir briskly unti hit 
turns creamy, but not long enough to 
have it grain. 


Have prepared a deep, : 
square dish lightly buttered on the bet-' 
tom and sides and sprinkled with re@and * 
white peppermint drops; pour @pethe 
monient and pour over the nuts, stirring. | candy, sprinkle red sugar over i #ndiee® 
unti] the syrup cools; each kernelshould cool over night; it may ee turned" 


then be lightly coated with candy, but | out afd ¢ ITE —.. iJ 
: 48 3303 
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half-cupful of water until the syrup will 
harden when dropped in cold water. 
Do not stir while boiling, but immediatey 
on taking from the fire stir briskly a 


CUT ROSES 


A revelation in perfumery, All the name im- 
plies. Send for beautiful erfumed card which 
ou can useasasachet. Also free sample Violet | 
alc Baby Powder. 
A. PP. BABCOCK, 
665 AND 57 WEST. 26TH. STREET, i YORK.. 


A nameless cocoanut dulce which will 
be found delicious is made by cutting 
fresh cocoanut into small squares; these 
are simmered in very thick white sugar 
eyrup till clear and then dried of on 
plates in the sun or a gentle oven. 

CAJETA DE LECHK.—These milk can- 
dies are particularly typical of Mexico, 
where several cities are famous especially 
for their dulces de leche. Take six pints 
milk, a pound and a half of brown sugar 
and a tablespoonful of flour. Clarify the 
sugar by dissolving it in a cupful of cold 
water, adding a cupful of water into 
which the white of an egg has been 
thoroughly beaten. Heat this until a 
cum appears; remove from the fire, skim 
and repeat until no scum rises, then add 
three pints of sw eet milk, the flour mixed 
smooth in a little milk, and boil, stirring 
constantly, until the bottom of the sauce- 
pan can be seen. Then add half the 
remaining milk and repeat the cook- 
ing until the bottom of the pan can 
be seen. Add the rest of the milk and 
cook once more as before. To insure 
success, stir constantly and never take 
the spoon out of the saucepan until vou 
remove it from the fire. Then stir briskly 
till the candy cools and thickens.. Pour 
on 8 buttered plate, let becotne cold, and 
it is ready to serve. 

LECHE DK PIN A.—Six pints sweet milk, 
yolks of six eggs, six ounces pounded 
almonds. a pineapple or acan of finest 
canned pineapple. Sweeten milk to taste, 
beat the yolks and stir into it; strain 
and put on fire. When it has boiled add 
the pounded almonds (blanched) and let 
it couk; then stir in the pineapple pre- 
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viously mashed, boil until thick and re- 
move fromthe fire. This should be quite 


thick but not thick enough to mould or] 


cut. It is served in the cascos, or in any 
pretty cases such as are used for hard ices, 

CAJETA DE CAMOTK Y PINA.-—An- 
other excellent soft sweet, and per- 
haps best of all. Clarify a pound and a 
half of sugar as already directed, strain 
and return to fire. When boiled to a 
smooth, clear, very thick syrup, take off 
the fire and add two pounds of sweet 
potatoes that have been boiled and 
mashed through asieve. Cook again until 
perfectly clear, then add a quarter of a 
pineapple grated; boil again until clear, 
and it is ready to serve as soon as cool. 
This may be varied by using a pound and 
a half of apples stewed very soft; this is 
quite as. good asthe pineapple and easier. 

PASTA DE ALMENDRA.—These typi- 
cal nut pastes are cut in tiny slices or 
blocks for serving. For almond paste 
take six pints of milk sweetened to taste, 
add yolks of six eggs previously beaten 
with a little milk and strained, and four 
ounces of blanched almonds pounded 
in a mortar. Boil until thick and add 
four ounces of almonds toasted as for 
salting and pounded. Boil up a min- 
ute or two and turn into a deep plate 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. The 
next day brown it in a hot oven toa 
light, golden color. 

PASTA DE NOGALES.—Mix a pound 
and a half of sugar with two pints of 
sweet milk, strain, mix with half a pound 
of ground English walnuts. Boil until 
done; take off the fire and stir until 
thick. SHARLOT M. HALL. 





The Sommer product, fresh and crisp 
from the earth, requires but little art in 
cooking, but the Winter vegetables— 
cabbage, onions, spinach, squash, car- 
rots, turnips, celery, parsnips and Brus- 
sels sprouts—call for considerable skill if 
they are to be made palatable and nutri- 
tious. If the veyg2tables are not plump 
and crisp, soak them in cold water for 
several hours before using. 

CARROTS.—Carrots are very nice 
cooked with roast meats, Franconia style. 
Scrape the carrots, wash and cut in 
quarters lengthwise. Cover with boiling 
water, add a teaspoonful of salt and cook 
rapidly for fifteen minutes. Drain and 
place abcut the meat and bake for thirty 
luinutes, basting frequently. 

Cagrot TimMBALEs. — These may be 
served with 4 roast or as a separate 
vegetable course following the meat. 
Scrape, wash clean and boil until al- 
inost done, but not soft; then cool and 
grate. To a cupful of grated carrot add 
half a cupful of milk, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of white pepper 
and four eggs beaten until light. Fill 
into tiny timbale moulds that have been 
well buttered and dusted with chopped 
parsley, stand in a baking-panful of boil- 


10 


ing water, cover with a sheet of greased 
paper and bake for thirty minutes. Turn 
out of the moulds on rounds of toast 
that liave been well buttered, and pour 
around them a thick cream sauce. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—A‘ Roman Pup- 
DING.— This is a sightly and palatable 
dish for luncheon and may take the 
place of meat. Line a well-buttered 
mould with strips of cooked macaroni, 
laying in the pieces close together. 
Cook one-fourth of a cupful of fine 
bread-cruinbs with a cupful of milk for 
five minutes, add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and twocupfuls of Brussels sprouts 
that have been beiled until tender in 
boiling salted water and well drained. 
Add a tablespoonful each of chopped 
parsley and grated onion, a teaspoonful 


‘ of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 


pepper and two well-beaten eggs. Mix 
and turn into the prepared mould. 
Sprinkle over the top three tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese and cover with 
chopped cvoked macaroni, put on a lid 


- and bake in a panful of hot water for 


thirty minutes. Turn out carefully on 
a hot dish, the bottom uppermost, and 
pour around it an onion or tomato 
sauce. 
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On Food, After Being Given Up. 


Lack of knowledge regarding the kind of 
food to give to people, particularly in- 
valids, frequently causes much _ distress, 
whereas when one knows exactly the kind 
of food to give to quickly rebuild the brain 
and nerve centers, that knowledge can be 
made use of. ° 
' A young Chicago woman says: ‘Other 
instances of the wonderful qualities possessed 
by Grape-Nuts food are shown in my grand- 
mother’s and mother’s cases. Grandmother’s 
entire left side became totally paralyzed, from 
a ruptured capillary of the brain. The doctor 
said it would be impossible for her to live a 
week. She could not take ordinary food and 
we put her on Grape-Nuts, in an effort todo 
allfor her we could. 

‘‘To the astonishment of the doctor and 
and the delight of all of us, she slowly rallied 
and recovered. It was pronounced the first 
case of the kind on record. The doctor said 
nothing could have produced this result but 
food. 

‘““We had been led to use Grape-Nuts be- 
cause of the effect on mother. She had been 
troubled with a weak stomach all her life, 
and the last few years been gradually Icsing 
weight and strength. She has tried every- 
thing, almost, that has been recommended by 
good authority, and until she used Grape- 
Nuts food, nothing seemed to do her any 
good. Since taking up Grape-Nuts she has 
been constantly improving until now she is 
free from any of the stomach troubles, and 
is strong and well. Please do not publish 
my name.” Name can be given by Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE FRUITS OF COFFEE 
DRINKING. 


‘¢The fruits or results, in my case, of 
coffee drinking, were sallow complexion, 
almost total loss of appetite, as well as sleep- 
lessness and sluggish circulation. 1 was also 
very bilious and constipated most of the 
time for eight years, and became so nervous 
that I was unable to do any mental labor 
and was fast approaching a condition where 
there would have been no help for me. 1 
am convinced that if 1 had continued using 
coffee much longer the result would have 
been a total mental and physical wreck. I! 
sometimes think the all wise providence 
looks after us in trouble; at any rate, when 
1 was in despair a friend urged me to give 
up coffee entirely and use Postum, giving 
the reason why. It was hard for me to be- 
lieve that so common a beverage as coffee 
was the cause of my trouble, but 1 made the 
change, and from the first trial experienced 
a benefit and improvement. My complexion 
has improved, the nervousness gone as well as 
the bilious trouble and sleeplessness, and I 
am completely cured of sluggish circulation. 
In fact I am well, and the return to health 
has been directly traced to leaving off coffee 
and using Postum Food Coffee. I recom- 
mend Postum to all coffee wrecks without a 
single reservation.” —JAMES D. KIMBALL, Isa- 
bella Street, Northampton, Mass. 
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French Decorative Art, 


or SHORT-HAND PAINTING. Full directions and com- 

lete oa containing sample design transferred, 
ransfer me dium, brushes, roller, and an assortment of 
pictures, mailed on receipt of one dollar. Agents 
wanted. Address, 


MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 
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DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 
( Continued ) 


ONIONS.—To make a& superior onion 
sauce, boil three large onions, throw 
away the water, cover with fresh boilin 
water and cook untiltender. Drain an 
chop fine, add atablespoonful of flour and, 
when well blended with the onions, a 
pint of hot milk. Cook for five minutes, 
rub through a purée sieve, return to the 
fire, add a teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, a pinch of 
grated nutmeg and a tal.Jespoonful of 
butter. Do not allow the sauce to boil 
after the butter is added, as this gives it 
an oily taste. 

Onions Bakep 1n Parer Cases.— Wash 
and peel six large onions. Cover with 
boiling water, add a teaspoonful of salt, 
boil for ten minutes and drain; add more 
boiling salted water and cook for twenty 
Ininntes longer. Have ready squares of 
thick brown paper. Dip each onion in 
melted butter, wrap it in the paper, 
bringing the corners together and twist- 
ing them snugly; then secure them with 
twine. When all are done bake in a 
brisk oven for an hour. Remove the 
wrappers and serve with a cream sauce 
to which has been added a tablespoonfal 
of chopped parsley. 

Parsley is a necessary accompaniment 
to onions, for it removes the odor. and 
prevents the disagreeable after - taste 
peculiar to onions. 

Onions 1n Crustarp.—This delicacy is 
excellent for persons with weak diges- 
tions or those troubled with nervous 
diseases. Sclect medium-sized onions of 
uniform size, then peel and wash and cook 
them for twenty minutes in salted water. 
Drain the onions and place eight in the 
bottom of a baking dish. Heat a pint 
of milk and when it boils add a teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch wet with cold milk. 
Cuok for five minutes, remove from the 
fire and cool. This can be attended to 
before the onions have been put to boil. 
When the milk is almost lukewarm add 
a tablespoonful of butter. a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of cayenne, a tublespoon- 
fal of chopped parsley and three eggs 
beaten very light. Pour over the onions, 
and bake in a panful of hot water until 
the custard is set. This will require 
about thirty minutes. Serve in the same 
dish or turn out very carefully. The 
onions can be baked in individual cups 
if desired. 

CKLERY.—Fritters.—The outer por- 
tions of the celery may be used for cook- 
ing and the inner blanched leaves re- 
served for salads. To make the fritters, 
which are well liked with any form of 
game or roast, wasli the celery stalks and 
cut them into inch lengths. Boil until 
tender in hot salted water and drain. 
Make a fritter batter with two eggs 
beaten light, half a pint of milk, a pint 
of flour sifted with a teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of cayenne and stir ina 
cupful of the cooked celery. Sauté in 
hot butter by spoonfuls in a frying pan, 
first on one side, then on the other. 
Serve hot. 

CrLtery Loar.—Cook two table<poon- 
fuls of flour and two of butter until it bub- 
bles, but do not allow it to brown; add 
gradnally a cupful of milk, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and half a teaspoonful of pep- 


per. When it boils remove; add twe | 
cupfuls of cooked celery and three well- 
beaten eggs. lf a cupful of cooked 
ere or veal is at hand, substitute it 
lace of a cupful of celery, chopping 
it ne. Cook in a dish of hot water, 
in an earthen bowl; this will require 
about thirty minutes, When the cen- 
tre is firm, invert on a platter and serve 
with a sauce made of butter creamed 
with flour, two tablespoonfuls of each, 
with a cup of water, the juice of s 
lemon and salt and pe Pepper added. 

WHITE TURNIPS. bite turnips are 
very attractive and palatable if properly 
served. Peel and boil in salted water 
until tender, drain and scoop out the 
centres, forming cups. Fill these with 
cream sauce, Bernaise sauce or any pre- 
ferred variety and serve on rounds of 
bread that have been fried a delicate 
brown in butter; or fill the cups with 
celery purée, creamed onions, Brussels 
sprouts in cream sauce or with spinach. 

Frequently turnips left from a4 pre- 
vious meal will serve asa filler. They 
are good also filled with chopped, well- 
seasoned meat and placed in a covered 
pan in a hot oven for ten minutes; 
serve with onion or tomato sauce. The 
turnips may be served cold with a may- 
onnaise; or they may be filled with s 
celery or cabbago salad or with Brussel 
sprouts mixed with a French dressing. 

Turnip Cuartotre.—-Boil white tu- 
nips until tender, drain and press through 
asieve. Toa cupful of turnip pulp add 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful 
of white pepper, a cupful of sweet cream 
and lastly the stiffly beaten whites of 
three eggs. Pour into a buttered mould 
and bake, in hot water, for thirty min- 
utes. Turn carefully from the mould 
and serve with any preferred sauce. A 
cream savce is excellent, or a spinach 
purée may be used. 

To make the purée, wash and cleans 
quart of spinach, throw it into a large 
saucepan, add a cup of water and shake 
and stir until the spinach looks wilted. 
Drain off the water, which should bes 
rich green, and set it aside. Add to the 
spinach a pint of good stock, cover 
and boil twenty minutes and then rub 
through a fine sieve. Mix a tablespoon- 
ful each of flour and butter, add to the 
spinach, let cook for five minutes and 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne, a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
and, just before serving, the green color- 
ing matter; serve hot. 

For a rich sauce serve the following: 

Movase.ainge Sarcg.—Beat a_ table- 
spoonful of butter to a cream; add the 
yolks of four eggs, one at a time, then 
add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
paprica. Cook over hot water until the 
sauce thickens, then add two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, well creamed, and lastly 
one-fourth of a cupfu] of thick, sweet 
cream. Heat, but do not boil, and serve. 
It must be quite thick and foamy. This 
sauce is delicious witb any of the Winter 
vegetables, whether they are served plain 
or in the form of timbales. It is excel- 
lent with asparagus also. 

ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 
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In attempting the growing of ferns it 
is better to begin with young plants. 
Use perfectly clean 
pots and avoid over- 
potting. Simply use 
a size large enough to 
accommodate the 
roots without cramp- 
ing. Fill the pot one-fourth its depth 
with drainage, preferably charcoal, add- 
ing a layer of muss or dead grass over this 
to prevent the soil from washing down. 
Rich, flaky Jeaf-mould is the ideal soil 
for ferns, since it constitutes their na- 
tural foothold in the woods. In its 
absence use rotted sod or the moss com- 
post given for begonias. As to watering, 
while they must never become wholly 
dry at the root; neither must they be 
kept in a soaked condition. They are 
often killed by a daily dribbling of water; 
keep them simply moist—they are not 
a swamp plant and should never be 
Watered when the soil is wet. Give 
water when the soil begins to look dry, 


GROWING FERNS 
INDOORS. 
(Coneluded.) 


and then enough to soak the entire ball * 


of earth. In potting always leave an inch 
space above the surface for watering. 
Order your ferns in the Spring or early 
Summer, never in Autumn, and do not 
repot established plants then, as most 
ferns take a partial rest at this season. 
In the early Spring, while atitl in a dor- 
mant state, either divide the roots or re- 
pot into a larger size, using the shallow 
fern-pots or something similar. Never 
place ferns in a draught of either warm 
orcold air. Dry heat is their greatest 
enemy. What they need most is mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, and nearly all 
kinds will thrive in a temperature of 50° 
to 60° in Winter. Give them a strong 
light, bat protect from direct rays of the 
sun. Some of the stronger growers, as 
the sword fern, will bear a limited 
amount of morningsun. One may grow. 
Many varieties on a shaded porch in 
ummer, where they are easily showered 
and watered. During the Winter a ves- 
se] of water kept constantly upon regis- 
ter, radiator or base-Lurner proves bene- 
fcial tu both plants and family. In short, 
constant moisture is essential to success. 
To keep the fern dish in perfect con- 
dition for the table, it may be carried to 
acooler room when not in requisition for 
the table or, better still, to a more moist 
one—the kitchen, for instance—which, 
by-the-way, is an ideal place for ferns, 
provided they are kapt out of draughts. 
An easier way isto grow the dwarfer or 
hore compact forms—as the adiantums, 
the beantiful gold and silver ferns, which 
may be left constantly upon the table ina 
welltighted position, —by simply placing 


a large glass globe over the dish during 
intermissions of service and removing it 
when desired. 
The lace fern makes a most beautiful 
table variety and requires no more care 
than a geranium. This is not really a 
fern, but a member of the asparagus 
family. Its gracefully arching fronds 
are of the most filmy, lace-like structure, 
broad at the base and tapering in most 
artistic form. It is exceedingly hardy, 
bearing extremes of temperature as well 
as dust and the uncongenial atmosphere 
ot the average living room. Itscut fronds 
will keep in perfect condition for weeks 
when placed in water. Although an 
iron-clad, it responds readily to good 
treatment and Jikes the morning sun. 


The various sorts of amaryllis are 
highly ornamental, and all of very easy 
culture. The secret 
of success consists in 
giving them alternate 
seasons of activity 
and rest. In order to 
accomplish this, give 
an abundance of water with a warm, 
sunny location when they sre coming 
into flower, placing them near to the 
glass if grown indoors, and withhold 
water by degrees after they are done 
blooming, until they have entirely stop- 
ped growing, when they must be kept 
quite dry and in a state of perfect rest. 
At this time they nay be set away ip a 
corner of the greenhouse where they 
will remain dry, in a dry cellar, under 
the plant shelves—anywhere, provided 
the temperature does not fall below 40° 
or 50°. If kept dormant all Winter they 
will flower if turned out into the open 
ground next Sumner, and may be lifted 
in the Autumn and kept over like dahl- 
jas. This method is least satisfactory, 
however, because of the danger of injur- 
ing the roots in lifting. The better way 
is to grow them in pots, choosing always 
one twice the size of the diameter of the 
balb. A mixture of sandy loam and leaf 
mould suits then well; or one-fourth 
each of coarse sand and well-decayed 
manure, with rotted sod for the remain- 
der. Either of these mixtures furnishes 
a soil through which the water filters 
easily. Provide plenty of drainage. 

Bulbs may be procured early in the 
season. Set the bulb firmly with one- 
third its depth below the soil, water 
thoroughly and set in &@ warm place to 
form roots. After this water sparingly 
until growth begins, then give water 
freely, and also a weak fertilizer once a 
weck. Wood-soot tea gives excellent 
results in richness and size of tlower 


THB AMARYLLIS 
AND ITS 
CULTURE. 
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BURPEES 
FARM ANNUAL 


For 1901 






“Quarter-Century Edition.” 


A GRAND NEW BOOK 
OF TWO HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY PAGES 


Every description has been rewritten at 
our famous Fordhook Farms—the 
largest trial grounds in America. New 
directions for culture, New Leaflets, 
New Novelties of unusual merit in both 
Vegetables and Flowers. New Col- | 
ored Plates. The Quarter-Century’s  - 
Record of Progress and other New 
Features. Except to our customers 

of 1900, it is 


Too Expensive 
for FREE 


Distribution 
But-——— 


it will be mailed to any address for ten 
cents (silver or stamps), which is less 
than it cost per copy to publish. 
Mention Zhe Delineator, send ten 
cents, and we shall send you FREE 
a 15-cent packet of either Luther 
Burbank’s Unique Floral Novelty 
or the best new dwarf tomato— 
“Burpee's Quartcr-Century,” o- 
gether with this 


New, largest, most complete and 
BEST SEED CATALOGUE 


KE Should you object to paying ten cents 
for a seed catalogue (even though it is 
worth a dollar) then send your address 
to-day on a postal card for a Free copy 
of Burpee’s ‘‘ Seed-Sense’’ for 1901. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘BEST SEEDS THAT GROW ”’ 
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(the formula for making was given in 
this department in July). Usually the 
flower spike is the first sign of growth, 
the foliage following. After the bloom- 
ing season is over rest as directed above. 
When growth again begins give warmth 
and water, but do not repot unless the 
roots are badly pot-bound, and then only 
one size larger, without disturbing the 
roots. For Winter blooming hurry them 
along in the Autumn after they make 
the second start. Good strong bulbs 
will bloom twice a year. 

With sunny window space, bring am- 
aryllis from the cellar to the light in 
February or March; otherwise they 
need not be brought up until April or 
Muy, a sunny, sheltered position in 
the open air being given. Shelter at 
night when cool and frosty. Do not 
repot them upon bringing up; simply 
remove some of the top soil and replace 
with very rich compost with an admir- 
ture of sand. If much disturbed they 
often fail to bloom. 

VARIETIES. — Amaryllis Johnsoni or 
King Lily is one of the very best varie- 
tics, its beauty increasing with age, and 
a never failing bloomer. It will bloom 
three times a year in a greenhouse under 
correct treatment. Other desirable kinds 
are, Empress of India, vallota purpurea, 
Atamasco alba (pure white) formosissima 
(Jacobean Lily) which is dormant during 
Winter, Regina or Queen Lily (a fine Win- 
ter bloomer), Belladonna and Equestre. 


Eucharis is a bulbous plant known also 
as tbe Lily of the Amazon. There are 
several species, all of 
which are free-grow- 
ing and beautiful and — 


OF BLESSING To’ LIFE’S SUNRISE 


THE EUCHARIS 


AND ITS a 

fragrant. ‘They need 
Infants fed on NESTLE’S FOOD are strong and robust, be= CUL TURE. a Faihouce et 
cause they are well and properly nourished. NESTLE’S FOOD @ greenhouse to be 
is easily digested and assimilated, and auickly prepared. Itre= ]§ ; grown in perfection. They also demand | 


quires the addition of water only (no milk) to prepare it for use. Waa sunshine and may be grown in a supDy 
We want you to prove this for yourself, and wish to send you (ay window if a high temperature, with 
a free sample of Nestle’s Food, containing enough for several \ abundant moisture, be also provided. 
meals, and our Book for Mothers. Address all letters to The plants may be repotted at any time, © 
HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York. iW care being taken not to damage either | 
the bulb or its roots. They require a 
~~ : soil composed of equal parts of coarse 
Pa SS | | sand, good loam, leaf-mould and well- 
A et SER Ee rotted manure. Give them also good 
drainage. While in actual growth they 
should have plenty of water and liquid 
manure once a week. They should also 


9 be syringed or sprayed twice a day, and 

OUl Tall mo CT S alr el in Winter the temperature should not fall 
below 70°. If wanted to flower during 
We are sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, a ae 
which doubtless came from our house, as we have supplied With = bulbs shoald KS left nn disturbed 


the most discriminating people for over half a century. : : : year after year, being repotted when ne- 

cessary without any division of the 

our poi ATO Togive our Catalogue the Jangest pons ble diate Dunn, c] ia The offsets or small bulblets may 
“Fy erythin g for the Garden Every Empty Envelope  cvery one who be taken off at any time, potted in small 


we make the following liberal offer : 
will state where this pots, and if kept in a state of thrifty 





adverti : : 
a ; Counts as Cash “et and who i. growth will make bloomers in a year. 
ss closes 1e. (in stamps) we w the Cat , : i 
s the grandest yet A perfect clevaend free of chicre our famous Se, “Garden talire || hey are apt to be troubled by aphis and 


really a book of 190 pages— 4 tlon of seeds, containing one packet each of Jubilee ri T m 

700 - eavinds ae 8 mune of He oz, ee Hoes Aster, Giant Fancy Pons Pink th hie cae yee oe by 

’ ’ ume Cele ig@none Lettuce and lard : W it Ww 0 
g S information on in a red enve gua whieh when ppled and recuened will ashing of, tumigaulg wi tobacco, 


8 superb colored plates of , lw: accepted asa 25e. ensh or spraying with weak tobacco t The 
arden topics ; pted avn 2ie. eash payment on any order selected r spraying 0 tea. 
Vegetables and Flowers o from our Catalogue to the amount of $1 and upward ]| flowers are pure white, Eucharis grandt- 


flora being the largest and handsomest. 


p ET E R H EN D E RSO N & CO 3 Eucharis Amazonica is very beautiful, 3s 


is also Eucharis candida. The same gen- 
$5 and 37 Corttandt Street, New: ork: eral treatment_applies to all. 





House plunts are apt to become in- 
fested with green fly and red spider at 
this season, the dry 
heat of the room 
conducing to their 
increase. Syringe 
with weak tobacco 
water to clear them of the first pest, and 
with clear water the second. English ivy 
is subject to scale now, the entire vine 
often becoming coated with a sticky sub- 
stance if neglected. Wash both sides of 
the leaves, as well as the stems, with 
warm,soapy water, sponging immediately 
after with clear tepid water. Azaleas 
should be kept where the temperature 
does not go above 60°, with moisture con- 
stantly supplied by the evaporation of 
water. eep in sunshine or a very 
strong light. Watch plants in pits in the 
South. Do not let them get too warm and 
do not over-water, or a tender growth 
will result. Admit fresh air whenever 
practicable to induce a healthy, stocky 
growth. At this season, in the South, 
garden roses should be severely pruned 
to within about six inches of the main 
stem. Spray asparagus Sprengeri daily 
for a rapid growth. Lace fern will 

ow faster under the same treatmect. 

hower smooth-leaved pene once & 
week to keep off dust and red spider. 


HINTS AND HELPS 
FOR JANUARY. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ExQuiggER:—Cut thechrysanthemums with 
long stems and place in water for two or three 
hours before packing. Place them loosely in 
the box, stems all one way, completely envel- 
oping them in paraffine paper and with a thin 
layer of sheet cotton both above and below. 
Label the box “Cut Flowers.” 

SUBSCRIBER :—You can grow a fine collec- 
tion of ferns, under suitable conditions, with- 
out either greenhouse or fern case. Read the 
hints contained in “ Practical Gardening” in 
the December number. 

A. H. R.:—Plants that have been forced 
into excessive bloom for sale or display are 
seldom satisfactory bloomers afterward. The 
plant should have received a rest and chance 
to renew its vigor by plunging the pot in a 
cool, half-shaded location in the garden during 
the following and all succeeding Summers. 
Keep it in a moist, cool temperature during 
the Winter, with plenty of light and sunshine. 
Since itis so old, you would better start young 
plants in the Spring, from the half-ripened 
wood, making the soil half leaf mould, avoid- 
ing fertilizera and overheated rooms. 

Mas, R. H. McD.:—Prune roses when the 
plant is dormant or nearly so. Where Win- 
ters are severe prune roses in the Spring, just 
before the buds begin to swell. 

Miss S. A.:—Plant your umbrella plant in 
very rich soil. Set the pot in a jardiniére and 
keep the soil in the pot covered with water. 
Every two weeks empty the jardinére, wash 
and refill it with fresh water; give morning 
sun. There are two varieties: one tall and 
strong, the other a dwarf. 

SUBSCRIBER :—Seuforthia elegans is a most 
imposing palm, and desirable because of its 
rapid growth and gracefully arching foliage. 

Mas. Wau. L.:— Desirable Summer-blooming 
balbs for outdoor cu!ture are gladiolus, Mont- 
bretia, Tigridias. Hyacinthus candicans, tube- 
roses and oxalis; for blooming exclusively in 
pota: amaryllis, Achimenes, gloxinias, Ismenc 
and tuberous begonias. 

Mrs. R. L. C.:—Your plant is neither poison 
ivy nor Virginia creeper. It is Bignonia 
radicans and is commonly known as Trumpet 
creeper, It is not poisonous and is a ram- 
pant grower. WARD MCLEOD. 
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“RUST-PROOF PREVENTS WEAKENING OF 
TANT R RO Haan a TOO CE 
SHADE. & THE STAINING OF UNDERLINEN. 
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IT EXCELS IN LIGHTNESS vaio 
AND FLEXIBILITY. . ot 
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iT WILL FIT. BETTER AND 
WEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
OTHER CORSET MADE. 
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A PERFECT 


RILO TO $3.09 
TAG Tata Rela Maa 


=) ss r f ‘ 4 , : a> : ~~. — 
For this season some of the most popular shapes are the straigbt-front, low-bust 
‘corsets. Following are the correct straight-front shapes: — >. a ' 
HILDA—Stfaicht front, short skirt, low bust; made in either medium or long length ; 
handsomely trimmed. White and drab coutil, $1.00; fast black, white lined, $1.25. 
THALIA—Straight front, long skirt, low buat; medium and long length; handsomely em- 
broidered and trimmed. White and drab, $1.50; fast black, imported coutil, white lined, $1.75. 
ANITA—Straight front, short hip, low bust; fine French coutil ; handsomely embroid- 
Pea finished ; medium and long length. White and drab, $2.00; fast black, white 
~ lined, $2.25. ; i 
—_ OPHELIA—Straight front, medium skirt, medium bust; fine French coutil, elaborately 
truumed; medium and long lengths. White and drab, $2.50; black Italian, white lined, $2.75. 
Send for descriptive catalogue or Rust-Proof booklet, 
If your merchant does not carry these styles ask him to order them from 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
262 FierTH AVE., CHICAGO, kt. 632 Broaoway, New York. 526 Market ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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MILLINERY 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Every woman in her own home 
can have a complete course in Mil- | 
linery. Everything in high-class 
millinery thoroughly taught. We | 
furnish our pupils all material 
F REE for the entire course. 
Write for Free Sample Lesson 
and Illustrated Catalogue with 
full particulars. 
BROWNING MILLINERY COLLEGE | 


4 Monroe St., Chicago. 





logue of ‘*‘Whatto 
Wear” for Infants 


on and Children at 


lowest possible prices. 
Customers all over United States. 


Infants’ Outfit, Complete, 
23 pieces, $5.69. 


INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S BAZAAR. 
. NYE. & HERRING, 


“We cater to the little oneal” )G37 Watliisoé Mtrect, Chicago, Ill, 





These Dolls are Sold the Entire Year 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


‘Babies’ Clothes Will Now Fit Dollie’’ 


‘* Life-Size Doll] *’—“‘ That's 
advertixed” that the baby's 
clothes will fit. No clothes to 
mnake. If mamma can donate 
one of baby's outgrown changes 
that her Httle daughter can put 
onand off, button and unbutton 
to her heart’s desire. the life 
size doll will live in that child’s 
memory long after childhood’s 
days have passed away. 

Every little 
eae 
roud and el 


irl loves a doll, 
oll: imagine how 
hted she would 
if you era * life- 

aize doll, "3 Teut high, that can 
wear real c Vothes, whose h 
won't break, cyes fall in, or 
euffer any of the mishape that 
dollie is apt to encounter. 

This doll is an exact reproduc- 
tion of a hand-painted Frencn 
creation, done on °xtrs neavy 
Sateen. that will not tear. In 
oil-coors that will not crock. 
Ta? workmanship is perfect, the 
color effects the very finest. 


The doll is intended to be 
uffed with cotton or other 


Doll 
Made 
would make Grandma open her 
eyea in wonder. 


Dollie has Golden Hair, Rory 
Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Color Body, Red Stockings anc 
Biack Shoes, and in follo the directions in making up, 
if a piece of heavy card is inserted in the — a per- 
fe.-t shoe is formed, enabling the doll to stand erect. 


Retails at 50c. 


CRY BABY 
| DOLL 


These Dolls are for very Lit- 
¢le Folks and are in high favor 
with the Tots—when made u 
the Cry Raby is as Broad aa 
long and presents a very comi- 

appearance. 


Retails at 
15c. 
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BABY’S BALL 


This Ball is for 
the little felow 
who doesn't want 
a dol 





with 
the prettily col- 
ored pictures cf 
the above ° oe ‘ 
J’ serv”? rh 
catch his fancy, 
and theword sand 
’ musicforMammsa 
“to catch the 
Air.” The ball is 
intended to be 
filled with cotton 
or other soft ma- 
, made in six 


pores, easily put 
ther,as direc- 
(BALL MADE UP) tions will show. 

It is very light 
and clastic, cannot hurt him or mar the furniture, affords 
Him an endlese round of amusement and fairly rolls itself 
dnto his affections. The material is very strong and dur- 
-able, and will make a lasting toy. We predict when Mamma 
-discovers how many hours of amusement the little man gets 
out of his Ball she will decide it is a paying investment. 


Retails at 25c. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To Mothers desiring to help “ Santa -" aus” to wet his gifte 
‘tog:ther, we will send prepaid tor $1.00 tue folloine 
comcinations 
1 Life Size Doll, 50 ots 1 20-in. White Doll Be 
-ota.; 1 20-in. Topacy ‘* Coon” Doll, 25 ectsa.; 1 Bab 
Bali, 25 cta.3 1 Cry Baby, 15 cta, 


‘ Total Retail Price, $1.40 
All Above for $1.00 


This will make the purchasera saving of 40 Cents and 
anake five little children ha ppp posxseswsors of playable, un- 
breakable and companionable Toys. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White St., New York 
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New Jersey gave the first president to 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the name of Charlotte Em- 
erson Brown is honored all over the 
land as much as it is in Orange where 
she lived and died and did good service 
in club work. New Jersey has one of 
the earlier State Federations, too, organ- 
ized in 1894 at Orange. 

The pioneer club in New Jersey was 
the Woman’s Club of Orange, wi-ich was 
also one of the earliest in the Urited 
States. Mrs. Louisa Lord Riley was the 
founder, and fifteen ladies met at her 
house February 7, 1872, to discuss its 


formation. Mrs. Henrietta W. Johnson 
was the first 
president, but 


so strong was 
the prejudice 
against wo- 
men’s clubs at 
that time that 
the original 
membership did 
not double for 


several years. 
To-day the 
Orange Wo- 


man’s Club has 
three hundred 
members and a 
waiting list. 
The State Fed- 
eration has had 
18 presidents, 
Mrs. Margaret 
S. Yardley (one 
of the foremost 
members of 
Sorosis), Miss 
Cecilia Gaines 
and Mrs. Emily 
E. Willian on 
During Miss 
Gaines’s a 4 wilN- 
istration the 


took up ihe 
work of preserving the Palisades and 
has so far kept them from vandalism 
through the Department of Forestry. 
So closely has Mrs. Williamson, the 
present State president, been connected 
with club work and philanthropic reform 
in New Jersey that the story of her life 
the past few years is realiy a history of 
that kind of effort in her section of the 
United States. As president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs Mrs. 
Williamson, assisted by Mrs. Horton, of 
Cranford, last year overcame a great 
deal of opposition and succeeded in hav- 
ing the Legislature appropriate $1,500 
for a travelling library. The plan was 
laughed at, and many declared that there 
would be no demand for the books. 
Over two hundred applications are 
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now on file, while there are only books 
enough to supply sixty-five of the towns 
which have called for them. 

During the great money panic of a 
few years ago, when thousands of men 
were unable to secure employment in 
Elizabeth as elsewhere, Mrs. Williamson. 
lent mechanics and laborers hundreds of 
dollars, without interest, and with their 
bare notes as security. Every cent she 
loaned in this way was paid back when 
conditions improved and work becamo 
plentiful again. 

Eleven years ago Mrs. Williamson be- 
came general secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, and has held 
that position 
ever since. Dur- 
ing that period 
she has worked 
unceasingly to 
improve penal 
conditions and 
the condition 
of paupers in 
the State. Not 
only has. she 
done this br 
investigating 
conditions and 
reporting to 
Legislatures 
and grand jur- 
ies, but by lec- 
turing and writ- 
ing, bringing 
needed reforms 
before the peo- 
ple and educa- 
ting the latter 
to receive them. 
In 1889 Mrs. 
Williamson, as 
secretary of the 
State Charities 
Aid Associa- 
tion, visited 
every alms- 
Louse in the 

State. She found conditions which beg- 

gared description. She reported to the 

Legislature and appeared before the 

grand juries of several counties. The 

result was the movement which ended 
‘in the separation of the sexes in the 
almshouses. 

The following year she visited every 
jail in the State, and it was through 
this investigation and the suggestions 
inade by Mrs. Williamson that many 
prison reforms were instituted, 

For five years Mrs. Williamson fought 
in the Legislature for the creation of a 
State Board of Children’s Gvardiana. 
She was a member of the Committee 
on Defective and Dependent Children 
appointed by Governor Griggs in 1897 
and reappointed in 1898. It was as a 
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, result of the reports of this commission 
. and the great pressure which was brought 
« by the State Charities Aid Association 
that the Legislature of 1899 created the 
Board of Guardians. Mrs. Williamson, 
who was made chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, was determined that the 
, work of the Board should not be delayed 
for a year for the lack of funds. She 
'‘ andertook the work of superintendent 
« and has fora year borne all the expenses 
of the office. Governor Green appointed 
Mrs. Williamson one of the original trus- 
tees of the State Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Women. She is still a member 
of the Board and has been its secretary 
for nine years. 

As a member of the National Board 
of Charities and Corrections, Mrs. Will- 
iamson has served as chairman of the 
Almshouse House Committee and chair- 
mun of the Municipal Committee. For 
years she has been on the Executive 
Committee, and always prepares the 
report on State charities and corrections 
ia New Jersey for the annual meeting. 
At the annual conventions she is always 
one of the eight persons chosen to 
preach on Sunday in the local churches. 

Mrs. Williamson was for seventeen 
years vice-president of the Wornan’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions of 
the Episcopal Church in New Jersey. 
Her daily custom is to rise early, have 
breakfast and go through her morning 
mail, and then, when other folks are 
just beginning to work, she is ready for 
a visit to the police court, a tour of 
certain portions of the city, her work 
in the office of the State Board of 
Children’s Guardians in Jersey City, a 
woman's club meeting or whatever the 
ee for the day may provide. 

rs, Williamson lives in Elizabeth, but 
she belongs to the whole State, and there 
3 Dot a county in the State that has 
not been benefited by her labors. As 
Bearer of the Civic Federation of 
izabeth Mrs. Williamson has done much 
for her home city. The Federation is a 
power in Elizabeth and takes an active 
part in all movements for the betterment 
of that city. 

It is as chairman of the Charity Organi- 
zation Committee of the Federation, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Williamson is best known 
to the people of Elizabeth. During the 
last six years she has been in the habit of 
protecting all women and children in the 
police courts, preventing their commit- 
Ment in all but a few instances. The 
women and youth whom she has kept 
from jail she has followed to their homes, 
watched and encouraged to lead better 
lives. Formerly she did this work her- 
self’ Now it is done under her careful 
supervision by the effective Charities 
‘Organization Committee of the Civic 
Federation. 





STUDY PROGRAMME. 


In giving these courses it is not expected 
that any club will take them all—or any 
person. They are so comprehensive and 
fall that at least a whole season should be 
€ven to each: 

_ BUSSIA.—A thorough study of Russia and 
ité relations to other countries cannot be 
made ina month or two, and any programme 
*hat proposes to cover the subject thoroughly 
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in a single Winter must, of necessity, be some- 
what cursory. The following, however, will 
be found satisfactory, either for use in clubs 
or for home study: 

The Ethnography of Russia and map study. 

Birth of Russia and Early History to the 
time of Peter the Great, 1689 to 1725. Char- 
acter and the Plan of Peter the Great. Low 
Catherine II. carried it out. Her character 
and poiicy. 

Karly Russian Literature. Reading, Vladt- 
mer the Great. Modern Russian Literature 
und Writers. Russian Fiction of To-day. Lit- 
erature as a Factor in Russian Politics. Art 
in Russia. What has Russia done for Art. 
Review of Tolstoi’s Anna Karénina. 

Russian Cities, Cathedrals and Palaces. The 
Russian Army. Reading from Tourgenieff’s 
Father and Son. Russian Schools and Libra- 
riea, Women of Russia: Women Rulers 
(Catherine I., Anne, Flizabeth). Reading, 
Gogol's Old-Fashioned Gentry. 

The Russian Peasant of ‘I'o-day. A Com- 
parison of Russia’s Educational Srstem with 
those of England and Germany. The Maga- 
zines and Newspapers of Russia. 

Russia and Napoleon: Alexander I., Nicho- 
las I. and the Decline of Freedom. Polish 
Insurrection and the Crimeaa War. The 
Russian Church. Russian Customs = and 


Amusements. The Bright Side of Russia’s 
Social System. What do the Nihilists 
Want? 


Alexander II. and Emancipation of the 
Serfs. The Reforms of Alexander II. Rus- 
sia’s Diplomatic Game and its Outcome. Rus- 
sia’s Inhumanity to Man. Does Russia Solve 
the Problem of Punishment for Crime? 

Alexander III. and the Nihilists. Origin 
of Nihilism. Review of Kennan’s J?evela- 
tion on Exile System. The Penal System. 
Russian Prisons: Russian Police. 

The present Czar, Nicholas ITI., and the 
Royal Family. Russia’s Position among the 
Nations. Her Industrial Awakening. The 
Latest Developments in the Eastern Question, 
The Secret of Russia’s Greatness. 

In addition to these should be studied the 
races of people in Russia, their condition and 
character; the Russian Greek Church; the 
History of Religious Persecution there and 
the Influence of the Peace Proclamation. 





Following is a list of authorities that may 
be used as text-books: 


/ LHtstory of Russia, by Leroy Beaulicu, 3 vols.; 


History of Russia, by Alfred Kamband: Rus- 
sians and Germans, by Victor Tissot; Afodern 
ftussia, by Julius Eckardt; Russia, by D. 
Mackenzie Wallace, 2 vols.; History of Peter 
the Greal, by Schuyler: Afemoirs of Catherine 
If.; Crimean War, by Kinglake; Memoirs 
of Madame Suetchine; Fathers and Sons, 
Lisa, Smoke, by Turgenieff: Russia before 
Europe, by Albert Austin; Russian Politics, 
by Herbert M. Thomson: Pictures of Russian 
Itistory and Russian Literature, by Prince 
Serge Wolkonsky; Russian Tails and Ter- 
rors, by Ki. B. Lanier; The Itussian Storm 
Cloud, King Swrk and King Log, The Russian 
Peasantry, bv Stepniak; Siberia and the Exile 
System, by George Kennan; Slav or Saxon? 
by William D. Foulke; Zales from the Dead 
House, Humiliated and Offended, Crime and 
Punishment, The Brothers Karamazov. by Dos- 
toyevsky; War and Peace, Anna Karénina, 
My Confession, My Religion. What to Do, bv 
Tolstoi; Russia under Alexander IIT, by 
8. Hammelstierna; Young folks’ History of 
Russia, by Nathan Haskell Dole; Studies 
in Russia, by A. J. C. Hare; Studies in Rus- 
sian Literature, by C. I. Turner; Russian 
‘Novelists, by E. M. De Vogue; Great Afas- 
ters of Russian Literature tn the 19th Century. 
by KE. Dupuy; Russia and Turkey in the 19th 
Century, by bk. W. Latimer. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW. 
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BEAUTY 


that is more than skin deep 
is acquired by afew mo- 
menta’ daily use at home o 


TheWhitely > 
EXERCISER 


The beanty of health, crace 

suppleness, erect figure and perfect 

- form is the result of its use byw 

Zimen, women and children, : 
pands chest, develop bust, corr: 

round shoulders, stiengthens the 


UES 


PT yore mpl 


VP RIE biPr CLs 


m back, reduces corpulence and 
promotes 


PERFECT PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Equally essential to athlete 


and invalid. Your doctor 
D will ecommend the 
f Whitely if you ask him. 
} Four Grades—@2, 83, $4 
and 85. 

SOLD BY DEALERS, 
The New “TIGER BOOK- 
LET.” fall of original 
illustrations and spark- 
lng facets, SENT FREE. 


PFPA LP DD PPB LS” PLP POE Om, 


. 
> Special X-mas Offer. $ 
, On receipt of price we will for- s 
\ ward ove machine prepaid to any , 
, address, and will retund money S 
, on its return if unsatisfactory. § 
! VA nen eee eee en's 
f Send 10¢ for “ PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,” by 
Dr. Anderson, of Yale. Every 
pace of this 50. book is Interesting and meets some- 
body's need. New edition Just out, fully Miustrated, 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 
23 BRADLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF 


Ty 


STOCKINGS 


and let him wrestle with them. They will prove 
a match for any Dey: 3 heels—3 knees—3 toes. 
They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 
ity. Price 25c. everywhere. Booklet Free. 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. C, Fort Way.e, tadiana. 








See that 







BUDDINGTON’S IMPROVED 


DRESS CUTTING MACHINE io 
with Dart Attachment, for cut. : ee 
ting Bias Basque, enlarging inee eat 
darts, &c. New and up to date is 
Cuts shirt waist,double underarm 1006 

and all garments. No figuring. 


No re-fitting. Cuts on cloth 
Large instruction book. Learned , 

in one hour. Free at your home 

for 30 days. Colored circular and § 

lesson sheet FREE. Price $5 & 

Mr. & Mrs. Buddington, 2327 - SS 
Indiana Ave., Dept. F, Chicago. FT] 
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rew-"*v “DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 


FACTORY PRICES 


ship every article direct 






| 
| 


On Approval \° 


from the factory ata Face 
tory Price ‘*‘ On approval,’’ to be returnedat 
our expense if not found positiy 
sold at 80 low a price. 


ely the Hest ever 


Colonial 
Rocker 


$27.20 


leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, direct 
7 fromthe factory. Such 
a luxury carries enjoy- 
ment with it for a 
lifetime. 
UPHOLSTERED in finest 
e machine buffed genuinte 
leather. All cuslilo s, including seat, are of genuine curled 
horsehair, supported {n seat and back by finest springs of 
tempered steel, Exposed rockers, mahogany finish, richly 
polished. Ball-bearing casters. Choice of maroon, olive- 
green or russet leather. Worth at retail $40.00 to $55.00, 


Ladies’ Mahogany Des 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 
$11 00 Buys this ° 
o— = dainty desk 


direct from the factory. 
A dainty birthday or 
wedding gift. 

FRONT ends and top 
are figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with arl and white 
holly. Has French legs both 
back and front, two locks. 


Buys this 
beautiful 



















: Small drawer inside, places 
for paper, pen, ink, etc, 
Bottom of large drawer is of 
retty bird’seye maple. 
riminings are all solid pol- 
ished brass. This desk is 
olished like a piano, and 
~— a dealer will cost $14.00 
to $22.00. 
; toall points east of the 
We Prepay Freight Mississippi and north 
of Tennessee. (Polints\beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our complete Catalogue No. “NN 3.” 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
& Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
Nors.—See our other advertisement in this magazine 








One hour counts for little in hand embroid- 
ering. It is tedious and tiresome, yet the 
results are fascinating. 


The Ideal Embroiderer 


does the work more perfectly and in one- 
fourth the time. It is a simple, cunning 
little device. A girl can operate it with ease 
and accuracy in any fabric, using Embroid- 
ery Silk or Cotton. It was invented in 1900, 
The only instrument which does successfully 
all and more than claimed for it. 


Until further notice we will send one Ideal Embroid- 
crer with full {nstructions for using, and a full set of 
the latest aver ping patterns. Also a beautiful {l]lus- 
trated book of Embroidery designs, containing Col- 
ored Plates of Embroideries, etc. All these by mail 
for $1.00. The regular price is $5.00. Agents wanted. 


IDEAL SUPPLY CO., sronadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lire SEEMS FULL OF NEW POSSIBILITIES IN 
the opening of anew year. The qnes- 
tion for each girl to decide is how to 
meet the opportunities which are offered 
to her, and how to make the most of 
them. There is knowledge to be gained, 
because it is a pearl beyond price to the 
possessor; there are talents to be devel- 
oped, because it is a duty to cultivate 
one’s gifts; there is work to be done, 
because work means usefulness and con- 
tentment. There are always virtues to 
be striven for, because they help to make 
strong, noble characters. The great 
thing is to aim at a true and noble 
womanhood. To be honest, to be truth- 
ful, to do what is right and to keep a 
clear conscience would seem very sim- 
ple rules for conduct in life. yet if these 
are followed happiness will come, for 
that depends more on one’s-self than on 
circumstances or surroundings. 

Life may be full of beauty and use- 
fulness if one is unselfish. Ordinary, 
every-day life affords so many oppurtu- 
nities for doing some good service. A 
gentle word spoken to one who is angry, 
an encouraging or 8 sytnpathetic word to 
a despondent or sad friend, an earnest 
word of warning to any one who may be 
in danger of folly—all these little things 
are very helpful. A cheerful manner has 
a stimulating effect on others; a sunny 
disposition brightens the home. Every- 
one has at times known the bracing, 
stimulating feeling that comes when 
looking into a face which reflects a noble, 
pure soul or a brave, strong one. It may 
be the face of a stranger, but the uncon- 
scious influence of that fine character is 
not lost on the passer-by. It is charac- 
ter which counts in life, noble motives 
and high thoughts which are worth hav- 
ing. With these possessions and that 
sweet, maidenly reserve, modesty and de- 
licacy which go with refinement a girl 
will not only be more charming, but will 
have an influence over all her associates. 

A thoughtful writer says: ‘‘ We cannot 
all have talent, we cannot all bave great 
powers, we cannot all do great work; 
but we can all, by slow and patient en- 
deavor, build up character, which may 
do good work, even though it may be 
small and humble. Wedo not improve 
the character of anybody else in any other 
way so well as by improving our own 
character, and that is in the power of 
each one of us; we can begin at once, 
and we can always go on with this work, 
wherever our lot is cast.” 


EVERYONE 18 APT TO MAKE A Few Goop 
resolutions at the beginning of the new 
year. I know of a little girl who was 
busily writing one New Year’s morning, 
and when asked by her elder sister 
what she was doing, replied that she 
was making ‘‘revolutions.” The child’s 
word was an amusing inistake, but her 
intentions were right. This was her 


Girls’ Inferests and 
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Occupafions 


list: “To study hard. Not to be cross to 
sister. Not to be slow when mama 
asks me to do anything.’’ The elder 
sister proinptly searched in her mind for 
her own faults and wrote down these 
resolves for herself: ‘Not to put of 
until next week what I should do now. 
Not to waste time. To cultivate cheer- 
fulness and amiability.” 

This young girl belongs to a clab which 
has a short list of practica] promises tv 
be signed by members, as follows: ‘To 
read a portion of the Bible every day; to 
go to church once on Sunday; to avoid 
reading silly novels and worthless books: 
to try not to repeat gossip or idle stories 
to the disadvantage of others; not to 
spend more than I can afford.’’ These 
simple rules are, of course, not more than 
any well-brought-up, high-principled gir! 
is already trying to carry out in her daily 
life, but by having them constantly be- 
fore her on a card signed by herself, 
each member of this little club finds the 
plan a useful one. 


THE BETROTHAL OP A GIRL-QUEEN 1s Somr- 
thing in which every girl feels a roman- 
tic interest. Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- | 
land istwenty years of age, and for a year 
past her people have expected that she 
would choose a consort from among the 
many young princes of Europe who were 
anxious to win her hand. The ‘Little 
Queen,”’ as she is called, has decided to 
bestow this honor upon Duke Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the grand duchy 
on the northeast coast of the German 
Empire. He is an officer in the Prus- 
sian guard at Potsdam and a m«mber of 
a family claiming to be the oldest sover- 
eign house in Europe. The wedding 
will take place in January. The fu- 
ture husband of the youthful Queen is 
twenty-four years old. There can be no 
doubt that he possesses fine, manly 
characteristics; otherwise the Queen 
would not have chosen him. All other 
suitors have failed to please * Wilful 
Wilhelmina,” as one of her English 
cousins playfully named her, but the 
young Queen has very womanly, sensible 
characteristics, and naturally she wished 
her choice to be free from political con- 
siderations. The people of Holland are 
very proud of their sovereign. For 
ten years she has had the title of Queen. 
having succeeded to the throne on the 
death of her father, the late King Wil- 
liam, but her mother, Queen Emma, was 
regent until the coming of age of Queen 
Wilhelmina, two years ago. She has 
been most carefully brought up by her 
mother and trained to understand all the 
intricacies of managing a realm. 

Since she has assumed the actual du- 
ties of a sovereign she attends most me- 
thodically every morning to her work of 
granting audiences to her ministers, read- 
ing despatches and signing documents. 
She is an ardent patriot, and an inci- 


dent shows her decision. Once while 
visiting in England, with her mother, a 
Dutch resident in England had an audi- 
ence with her. It transpired that the 
lady was the mother of four little girls, 
and the Queen exprexsed a wish to see 
them, adding that they could, of course, 
speak Dutch. The mother was obliged 


. to acknowledge that they did not, where- 
! upon the Queen looked very grave and 


said that when they had learned to con- 
verse in their native language she would 
be very glad to see them. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that the young girls 
immediately began to study their own 
language. 

Queen Wilhelmina loves al] the sports 
of girlhood. She is fond of rowing and 
enjoys a good gallop on horseback. In 
Winter she is often seen skating on the 
canals in national fashion, accompanied, 
of course, by some of the ladies of her 
court. (Gardening is one of her amuse- 
ments, and she tends her talips in truly 
Dutch fashion. In her garden is a large 
Ce inhabited by hundreds of 

er favorite birds. In her childhood 
she was practically taught dairy-work, 
cooking and housekeeping. Sometimes 
she goes out on horseback to witness 
the manceuvres of ber troops, being ac- 
companied then by the officers of her 
staff. The Queen has a well-formed, 
sturdy figure, an intelligent face and a 
eweet expression of countenance, an ex- 
quisitely clear, fresh complexion, large 
hazel eyes and light-brown hair. 


ORNAMENTAL BUTTONS ARE POPULAR AT 
present, a few being enough to use on a 
waist. Small buttons, imitating the 
opal, turquoise, emerald or pearl, are 
surrounded by rhinestones. Cut-crys- 
tal and enamelled buttons are also used. 
Round or oval buttons of dull gold are 
for flannel waists. The filigree gold or- 
naments used on the ends of ribbon vel- 
vet for neckwear are new and unique 
accessories. They are adapted from an 
old fashion of the time of Charles I. and 
are ornamenta) and useful, the slight 
weight making the ends of ribbon hang 
down gracefully and also preventing the 
ends from fraying or curling. Other 
quaint gold ornaments are in the form of 
pointed tags an inch long, and into these 
the ends, falling from a bow of velvet, 
soft silk or satin are gathered. Gold 
galloon, wide or narrow, is extensively 
used on neckwear combined with silk, 
velvet, lace or chiffon. White silk belt- 
ing may be used asa lining on which to 
make stocks. It is pliable and soft, yet 
keeps perfectly in shape. Lace stocks 
may be unlined and are supported by 
erect picces of ribbon wire concealed 
beneath the folded lace. Onc to be worn 
with a white silk waist was of cream 
lace, an edge of blue velvet, and a chou 
of tulle at the back of the neck. 


COLLARS OF CREAM BaTisTE IN YOKE OR 
fichu shape, bordered with Venetian 
lace, will make plain waists more dressy 
in effect. The waving border of the 
lace is laid on the batiste and carefully 
sewed on, and the batiste is then cut out 
from beneath. Corners must be skil- 
fully pointed and the lace joined and cut 
to give the appearance ef a woven, shaped 
piece. PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
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FREE——FAIRBANK’S FAIRY CALENDAR 1901——FREE 


Consists of five designs, 1034 x 1234, elegantly lithographed in beautiful colors and gold, on extra heavy plate 
an 


stock. They represent dsomely decorated Dresden china plaques, on rich plush backgrounds, no two alike. 
The first sheet is the calendar proper, as /t contains the entire twelve months’ calendar dates srouped within the 
plaque, with a background of royal purple. The other four designs contain figures typifying, ‘“Morning,’” 
‘Noon,” “Evening” and “Night,” modeled {n colors appropriate to the time of day represented, and bossed om 
relief plaques, set against rich plush mats of silvery blue, bright apple green, rich peacock blue and deep crimson. 
These four plaques have no lettering whatever to mar their artistic beauty, and are designed expressly for 
decorative purposed. Each of the five sheets has a separate hanger, which can be retained or removed, 80 that 
the plaques and calendar can be used singly or together, framed or unframed, to decorate your home in an almost 
endless variety of ways which your own Ingenulty and artistic taste will suggest. 

This illustration of one of the plaques gives but a faint idea of the rich coloring, exquisite >eauty and superb 
decorative effect of the calendar. It ia superior to many calendars offered in the Art stores for $1.00. 


Mailed free for ten FAIRBANK’S FAIRY SOAP wrappers, or seven 2-cent stamps. 


Have you tried the new oval cake of FAIKY SOAP-—the same FAIRY quality, the new FAIRY shape 
—unquest onab ly the best floating white soap ever made. Endorsed by the wives of a majority of U.S. Senators 
and by many other prominent women. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 281 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Manufacturers aleo of Gold Dust Washing Powder. 





I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day—or ought to be. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to 









lar 
handle and hook to hold it. is means much to cleanly persons—the only ones 
who like our brush. Adulte’, 35c. Youthr’, 26c. Children’s, 26c. By mail or at 
dealers. Send for free booklet, * Tooth Truths.” 


fit the mouth. Bristles in ed tufte—ecleana between the teeth. Hole in 
I f FLORENCE MEG. CO., 88 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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.64 Days. $490 up, all included. 
onducted GAZE party leaves New York EVERY TWO WEEKS 
for SOUTHERN FRANCK ITALY nnd the MEDITERRANEAN. You |. 
can drop out of your party , take side tripe to Egypt, Palestine. or other points, and jotn 
a succeeding party without change in your ticket or its cost, combining the independence of in- 
dividual travel with the convenience and economy of Gaze’s World Trave Syatem. Illustrated Programs; 
freeby Mail. §=ENRY GAZE & SONS, 118 Broadway, N. Y¥.4_220 South Clark St., Chicago , 


Or, ADAMS & HOWLAND, 14 Se. Broad St., Phila.; er, W. H. EAVES, 201, Washington St., Bostq 
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COLONIAL 
BUST FORMER 


Price 50c 2 ards. 


Kept by most dealers. If yours can't supply it 
take no substitute, but send us the price and size 
«corset you wear and we will send it postpaid. 

IRCULAR FREE. 


BORTREE CORSET CO., 


JACKSON, MICH. 











Direct from the Birds 


We have the most Com- 
lete Ostrich Farm in the 
nited States, and can 
supply the highest grade 
Ostrich Boas, Plumes, 
Tips, Pom Poms, Fans 
and Novelties, at prices 
to suit all purses. 
Immediate delivery 
United States. 


by matl to any part of & 
Our compreheur'*s catalogue, 
fully describing the goods in deta, mailed free. 
“When you buy from us direct you save all 
middlemen's profits.” 
THE FLURIDA OSTRICH FARM (incorp’d), 
Dept. A, Jacksonville, Fla. % 


PATO FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, 

ATENT Washington D.C. 
No Attorney's fee until 
patent is allowed. Write for ‘‘INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 
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What to do to amuse the little people, 
as the birthday and holiday parties come 
around year after yeur, is often a puzzling 
question in many householas. Bean-bag 
parties, donkey parties and peanut hunts 
have had their day, and the cry is for 
something new. The trick-man is a 
never-failing delight, but he is an expen- 
sive luxury. The demand is for simple, 
inexpensive entertainments, easy to man- 
age and sure to please the participants. 
A few experiments that were recently 
tried with very gratifying success, may 
serve as welcome suggestions to some 
puzzled mother. 

There is nothing new under the sun, 
yet the variation of old ideas may prove 
an interesting novelty. Soap-bubble par- 
ties certainly are not new, but they are 
always fascinating, especially when a 
unique variation adds to the interest of 
the contest. 

Invitations were sent ont for a recent 
party—a ‘‘ soap-bubble tournament "’—in 
this wise: 


- | Miss Ethel Vivian asks the pleasure of 
your company at a Soap-Bubble Tourna- 
ment, next Friday afternoon, from three until 
seven, Please wear a gingham apron.” 


Two daintily sketched soap-bubble pipes 
tied with a knot of blue ribbon, in the 
corner, gave an artistic touch to a very 
simple little card. 

Three o’clock on Friday afternoon 
found twenty beaming little faces ina 
bright, sunny kitchen. In each corner 
of the room stood a small table with a 
bow! of sparkling soap-suds, while over a 
table in the centre cf the room was 
swung a large wreath of pink paper 
roses. 

Pink and blue tissue paper caps were 
inned alternately on the curly heads. 
hen the long-stemmed clay pipes were 

given out, tied with pink and blue rib- 
bons, the pipes and caps corresponding 
in color. <A whistle was then blown for 
attention. The pink caps were told to 
chouse blue caps for their partners, and 
two couples were sent to each table. The 
conditions governing the contests were 
then carefully explained. 

At the first table the object was to 
blow the biggest bubble possible, the 
children blowing in turns. Three min- 
ures time was allowed, and each table 
had a special umpire to watch the con- 
test closely. 

At the second table they were to blow 
in pairs, partners blowing together, the 
two pipes forming the same bubble. At 
the third table, the bubbles were to be 
sent as high as possible, seeing how many 
could touch the ceiling. The object at 
the fourth table was to see how many 
bubbles could be thrown from a pipe 
dipped only once in the suds. At the 
centre table record was kept of the num- 
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-a ‘“‘soap-bubble war.” 
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ber of bubbles that were blown through 
a wreath of roses, from a distance of 
three feet. 

The two winners at each table had 
tiny ribbon bows tied on the stems of 
their pipes at the end of the three min- 
utes, and passed on to the next table, 
leaving the losers to try again. 

It was a pretty sight, and the eager- 
ness of the little rosy faces left no doubt 
in the minds of those who were looking 
on as to the success of the party. Three 
times sround the children went, from 
table to table, until as the clock struck 
five, a whistle blast proclaimed this part 
of the programme ended. 

The little bows were then counted, 
and the two having the highest number 
were awarded the first and second prizes 
—complete soap-bubble outfits, in a neat 
wooden box, consisting of a pretty, shal- 
low green bowl, a pair of pipes, covered 
with sweet grass to protect them, a cake 
of soap and atiny bottle of glycerine, 
which, added to the suds, makes the 
bubbles much stronger. 

The umpires had also kept the separate 
score of each child, and when the final 
scores were computed the highest record 
at each table was awarded a prize. These 
were little pots of pink and blue hya- 
cinths, which were received with great 
delight. 


A SOAP-BUBBLE WAR. 


The second part of the programme was 
he clothes-line 
was strung across the kitchen, dividing it 
in halves. The tables of suds were drawn 
close to the line, and each child was given 
a Japanese fan. The pink bonnets were 
given one side, the blue bonnets the other. 
They took their places three feet back 
from the line and at the signal began 
the contest, which was to drive as many 
bubbles over the heads of the opposite 
side as possible— they might be fanned 
over or blown over at pleasure, but if 
the hand crossed the rope the bubble 
was forfeited. 

The sides blew in turn, the enemy, of 
course, fanning the bubbles back. The 
point was to see on which side of the 


Tope the bubble burst, and this made 


critical work for the umpires. The side 
sending over the greatest number of 
bubbles was, naturally, the winner. Lit- 
tle ribbon flags were given to each mem- 
ber of the winning side, and they with- 
drew with flying colors. 

Everyone was more than ready, after 
the exertions of the afternoon, to do full 
justice to the great plates of sandwiches 
waiting in the dining-room, and ice 
cresm slipped down their throats with 
startling rapidity. Blowing bubbles cer- 
tainly is conducive to a ee appetite, 
Dancing in the parlor ended the after. 
noon’s enjoyment. MARION LODER. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





GREASE OR INK ON CARPETS. —To 
remove grease from carpets, cover the 
spots with flour or dry cornmeal and pin 
a paperoverit. Repeat the process every 
six hours until the grease is drawn out. 
brushing the old flour off each time. Ie 
ink is spilled on a carpet, cover it immedi- 
ately with blotting paper and renew it as 
svon as soiled. 

TO CLEAN WINDOWS.—If the window 
glass is very dingy put a little soda in the 
water, but do not let it run on the sash. 
Dry quickly with old newspapers and 
polish with chamois. Wood alcohol is 
also good to use on very dingy glass. 

CARK OF MATIING.—Matting should 
be washed with salt and cold water and 
carefully dried. Rub the very dirty spots 
first with water and cornmeal. If white 
matting has turned to a bad color it can 
be washed over with a weak solution of 
eoda, which will turn it a pale butter 
yellow. Use a pint of salt to a gallon of 
water, and a flannel cloth. 

KITCHEN OILCLOTH.—To keep a 
kitchen oilcloth bright, melt some glue in 
an ordinary glue-pot. Wash the oilcloth 
and let it dry. In the evening, when 
there will be no returns to the kitchen, 
wash the oilcloth in a weak solution of 
the glue water with a flannel cloth. If 
the dry season of the year is chosen the 
floor will be dry by morning. This treat- 
ment given an oilcloth that is beginning 
to lose its lustre will make it look like 
new. To keep it from fraying on the 
edvzes, paint the edges around the room 
with a stronger solution of the glue water 
while it is hot. 

A MEASURING CUP.—To the glass 
measuring cup of the pantry shelf is 
now added a new kind for the medicine 
closet. It is the usual tumbler size, with 
lines and figures on the side to indicate 
different fluid-ounce measurements. It 
is provided with a cover in the form of a 
dial, upon which the hour for the next 
dose may be indicated. A pointer whose 
clamp projects over the rim, to serve as & 
spoonholder, is movable and is to be 
adjusted after each dose. The cover 
is separate, and may be used for any 
giass, or, if not needed in that way, can 
serve az a stand for the medicine bottle. 

PARQUET FLOOR<.—Parquet flooring, 
if worn shabby, should be rubbed with 
a cloth dipped in French polish, which 
has the effect of hardening the surface. 
Should it simply require cleaning, all that 
is necessary is a rubbing with a little 
beeswax melted in turpentine, and a 
polishing with a soft cloth. 

CUT GLASS.—The cleansing of cut- 
glass carafes is an operation which is 
apt to be half done, and a cloudy water- 
bottle is the result. Sand is cleansing, 
but it is apt to scratch the glass. Shot is 
effective, but darkens the surface of the 
bottle after a time. There is really noth- 
ing so goud as egg shells. They should 
be broken up, a handful added to hot 
soapsuds and well shaken in the bottle. 
After another rinsing in a second suds 
and then in clear water, the glass will be 
brilliant. 
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A PURE, STERILIZED COCOANUT FAT 


SHORTENING © 
and FRYING 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ANIMAL MATTER 


















Ask your Grocer for 


Ko-Nut 


or write INDIA REFINING CO., ~~ 


Phila. 


EY 







FREE.—Beautiful- 
ly illustrated recipe 
book, new edition, tells 
h of-delicious dishes pre- 
pared with Ko-Nut. 
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powder — contains all the 
soap necessary and some 
-thing else. illions use 
Peasline with satisfaction— 

Hundreds have imitated 
Pearline to their own and 
to the Peoples’ disgust. .. 


RAMONA or ATHENA Sugar Wafers 
served with ice cream or lemonade make the 
most delightful refreshments for small parties and 
social gatherings. Never before has the baker made 
a morsel as delicate and dainty 4s 


Ramona Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


The correct thing toserve with any dessert, and par- 
ticularly nice with the afternoon tea. Ramona has 
chocolate cream flavoring. Athena is flavored with 
lemon. Sold everywhere in sealed tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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THE MCA 
IS PROOF OP ITS PURITY. 


| CHALLENGE competition on these state- 

ments: KNOx’s GELATINE is the pure 
calves’ stock gelatine. Itistransparent. It is 
granulated—measure with a spoon like sugar. 


I will mail you FREE 


My book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can't do this, send a 2-cent stamp. 

For 5c. in stamps (to cover postage and packing), 
the book and full-pint sample. 

For 15c. the book and full 2-quart package (two for 
2c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 


Beware of Imitations of similar name. 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 66 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y, 


A Colonial Creation 
Perfected by Libby 


Millions now use Libby's Condensed Mince Meat 
They are satisfied with its fiavor—its toothsome blend J 
—its deliciougness—its wholesomeness. Its purity and 
convenience commend it to every housewife. Enough 
in each package for two big pies. Libby’s Rooklet of 
Recipes, ‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,’ Sent Free 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 





Why api you use a Caanitiacl 
extract that is not satisfac- 
tory when you can always 
have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


@ by insisting upon it. 
Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Masa, 
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Success in Music cessful method in the 


world. Our circulars will convince you. Music and Day- 

School Teachers must have it. Beginners doing wonderful 

work, Lessons examined weekly. Terms of eight months, 

68.00 in installments, Write now for circulars, 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS OF NUSIC, 

TALI ESEN MORGAN, Pres, 152 Fifth Ave,, New York. 


Positively the most suc- | 


| 
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CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS.—After 
a tea or coffee pot has been rinsed of 
all grounds with cold water it should | 
be washed in hot water—but no soap. | 
A wash cloth will remove all fine adhering 
deposits of tea or coffee. Then the pot 
should be rinsed with beiling hot water, 
wiped thoroughly and placed in the air to 
be dried. It is better to lift the lid to 
prevent the accumulation of any musty 
scent; the pot should be kept in a place 
that is free from dust. 

TEAKETTLES.—Best quality teakettles 
have an enamelled inner surface — the 
white variety is to be preferred. To this 
surface, if a very little care be exercised, 
no deposit can adhere firmly. If bard 
water or water not entirely clear or pure 
be used for tea, as is sometimes inevit- 
able, all tin oriron kettles will accumulate 
deposits unless vigilant care is taken to 
clean them daily. Such accumulations 





are not likely to be of a poisonous nature, 


‘cloth over the top to 


| the touch of garlic to the salad is to rub a 


| frequently be poured down the sink. 





| cream. 





| dissolved ; 


| delicate child or an invalid there is a 


| 


i 


| they often come out torn. 


but they may prove injurious to delicate 
mucous membranes. 

PRESERVE JARS.—Do not throw 
away old preserve jars which have lost 
their covers or whose edges have been 
broken so that the covers will not fit 
tightly. They are excellent for holding 
pickles. When filled tie piece of cotton 
keep out insects 
and put the jars away in the storeroom 
closet. 

FOR SALADS.—An Italian way to give 


piece of bread with it and put it in the 
salad dish, where it lends its flavor 
through the dish as the salad is tossed. 
KITCHEN PIPES.—To keep the kitchen 
pipes free from grease, mineral oi] should 


FLAXSEED TEA.—For flaxseed tea use 
two cupfuls of cold water to one-half 
ounce of the whole flaxseed. Boil slowly 
until the mixture about as thick as 
Put into a china bowl four ounces 
of pulverized sugar (candied is best) and 
an ounce of pulverized gum arabic; pour 
the flaxseed over this and stir until all is 
squeeze into it the juice of a 
|lemon, then strain. 

A MEAT DISH FOR INVALIDS.—For a 
sim- 
ple preparation of meat which contains a 
creat quantity of nourishment and yet is 


is 


most easily digested. Half a pound of 
round steak is laid on the board and 


scraped in the way of the grain with a 


knite. The pulp readily comes off from 
the white, stringy muscles, and in a few 
moments enough has been secured for 
two cakes, These are salted and broiled. 
They are most appetizing, and can be 
digested by the weakest stomach. 

CARK OF SPONGES—To cleanse a 


sponge, let it lie all night immersed in 
sweet milk and then rinse it thoroughly 
in cold water. 

LINEN.—Thin places in table linen and 
towels can be greatly strengthened by 
running linen thread back and forth 
through them to prevent the fabric from 
fraying. These things are easy to mend 
if attended to at once, but if washed first, 
















‘* Everything at her fingers’ ends.” 


Sugar, flour, salt, 
ean- 


Nothing to walk or long for. 
spices, milk, ORR gs and molasses in this self-cl 
ing cabinet. We make nine different kinds of 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, ON 
Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16 Adams St., New Castile, 


LicsiG 


Company’s Extract of Beef 


is in season all the year round in the 
Kitchen and Sick-Room, but the 
damp, chilly days of Autumn and 


Winter always bring increasing sales, 
Liebig Company’s Extract keeps 
out the cold by keeping in the heat. 
A tiny 2-0z. jar contains the pure 


concentrated assimilable essence of 
many pounds of the finest beef. 





GENUINE 
SIGNED 


if you send us your rocer’s name, we 
you FREE our booklet, 


“MORE THAN 60 WAYS TO COOK 


Marvelli Macaroni” 
Edited by Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


MARVELLI MACARONI is the perfection of 
eacelionce are Se — delicious. Packed a 


youasample of 
MARVELL) COMPANY, 115 
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Just try Wesson’s 
Cooking Oil and 
Mrs. Reed’s Fam- 


ous Recipe for 
making Doughnuts 


Two Eggs, 

One Cup of Sugar, 

A dash of Nutmeg, 

One quart of Flour, 

One teaspoon full of Salt, 
One and a half cups Milk, 
Three heaping teaspoons 
full of Baking Powder, 
Shorten with three table- 
spoons full of Wesson 
Cooking Oil. 


Fry in deep hot Wesson Cooking Oil. 
The absolutely pure vegetable oil. 









We will send our New Cook Book, by the 
most famous cooks of America, if you will 
send us the address of your grocer, and 4c. 
in stamps, and if he does not now keep the 
Wesson’s Oils, we will see that he does. 


WESSON PROCESS CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Queen Kitchen Cabinet 


A labor-saving device 
that’s worth three 
eloseta. Saves steps, 
time and money. A 
convenient place for 
all baking utenstls, 
cereal producta, spices 
table linens, etc. The 
Queen Cabinet is an 
ornament to any 
house. Made of hard- 
wood, antique finish. 
Fitted with castors 
and easy to move 
about. Six Styles. 


Priees, $4.90 to $11.40 


The ideal wedding 

| or birthday gift. Used 
)| and recommended by 
Mra. 8. T. Rorer and 
other famous Ameri- 
can cooks. Money re- 
") funded if not satisfied. 
» ~ Descriptive catalogue 
*. “g” of other useful 
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household articles 
FREE. Writeto-day. 


EER CABINET CO., Secartty Sailding, | 
; PERFECTION CAKE .IIN 


has removable bottom which enables 
= you to remove without breaking the 
> most delicate cake or pie. Bottom fits 
in ve; will not Jeak batter. We 
e ten styles, round, square and 
—_ oblong. We are the largest manu- 
pe cf Pure Aluminum. Beotch Granite and Tin 
mathe world. AGENTS, write how to get free this 
Mbere of our best selling household novelties—Outfit worth 
empress epaid. Address Dept. A 
K TY WORKS, 85 Randolph St. , Chicago, Hoe 
or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 8t. Louis, Mo; 
City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash 


To The King’s Daughters 


With the needs of some r, neglected waif burdenin 
and nerving the determination of a TEN, 
tend for the details of OUR 817.500 OFFER, 


THE DELINEATOR, 
71017 W. 13th St., New York. 


whe, STEAM COOKER 


. IDEAL 
® Couks a whole meal over one burner, on 
joruline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bi'ls One-half 


ee Muhkes ‘ough meatatender. Prevents 
steam and ors. Whistle blows when 
cooker needs more water. Dinner Seta, 
Bieycles, Watches, and other Valu- 
nble Premluma given with order for 
Coekersa. Send for illustrated catal e. 
We pay express. Agenta Wanted. 


Toledo Cooker Co., Box $8,Toledo, 0. 
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BROWN PIE-CRUST.—If pie-crust is 
desired to be brown when baked. it should 
be brushed over with sweet milk just as 
the pie is put into the oven for baking. 


“WHIPPED CREAM IN SOUP.—Soup 

is very much improved by the use of 
whipped cream. A teacupful of whipped 
cream is put in the soup tureen and the 
hot soup poured over it. Stir lightly 
two or three times with a fork before 
serving. This addition to any sort of 
soup, stock or cream will prove a4 
success. 

FOR DRY SKIN.—A mixture of gly- 
cerine and mutton tallow is excellent for 
restoring the oil of the skin when it is dry 
and hard. Benzoin, being a tonic for the 
skin, may be mixed with the tallow with 
very beneficial results, as the one heals 
and smocths the face and hands, while 
the other tones and strengthens the skin. 


SMOKED PAINTED CEILINGS.—Clean 
paint smoked by kerosene lamps with 
kerosene; then rub it off with a fresh 
cloth. 

FRUIT STAINS.—Fruit stains may be 
usually removed by pouring boiling water 
through the stain. If obstinate, use oxalic 
acid, dissolving three ounces of the crys- 
tals in a pint of water. Wet the stain 
with the solution and then steam it by 
holding over a kettle of boiling water or 
hanging it in the sunshine. The instant 
the stain disappears rinse well. Wet the 


stain with ammonia, then rinse again. | 


This will many times prevent injury to 
the linen. Javelle water is recommended 
for taking the stains from white goods. 


RUSTY STEEL KNIVES.—-If kerosene | 


is rubbed with a flannel cloth on steel 
knives that have become rusty, and they 
are put aside for a day or two, the rust 
will be loosened and they may be very 
easily cleaned. 

MARINADES.—The value ctf tne ima- 
rinade or acid bath is not haif appre- 
ciated. Almost any salad foundation is 
the better for this sort of pickling. Beets 





thoroughly boiled —this is imperative | 
for the process of digestion—take on | 


quite a new flavor if allowed to lie 


for an hour or two in a mixture of | 


two tablespoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar 
and a good pinch of salt; this is for a 
small quantity, to be proportionately in- 
creased for a larger dish. Chicken is 
much improved by being marinaded be- 
fore being put with the celery and may- 
onnaised into salad. To marinade meats 
a slightly different mixture is prepared. 
Take one-third vinegar and two-thirds 
water; add onion, garlic, if liked, and 
carrots chopped fine; throw in a hay 
leaf, some peppercorns, whole cloves and 
allspice, and let the meat steep in this 


over night and until ready to be cooked | 


the next day. Mutton treated in this way 
becomes venison to even an educated pa- 
late. A fillet of beef is always improved 
by an hour’s marinading before cooking. 


MARKS FROM MATCHES.—Marks that 
have been made on paint by scratching 
matches can be removed by rubbing first 
with a slice of lemon, then with whiting, 
and washing with soap and water. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD 
has a Flavor as fine as Fruif. 


That's the reason It blends so well with 
all kinds of fruit. The ‘‘preferred grain’’ is 
wheat, because wheat contains every vital 
element necessary to sustain life. The best 
wheat grown is Gluterean Wheat from which 
Ralston Breakfast Food is scientifically milled 
and goodhealth is sure to follow it’s con- 
tinued use. 

A Sample free, for your grocer’s name. 
Purina Health Flour, (whole wheat) 
makes ‘Brain Bread”’ 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount" 


WA )) 847 Gratiot St., 








If You Wish a 


esx Puritan Dish 
£9 


Bake a loaf of 
Delicious Boston Brown 
Bread made from 


Bond’s 


BOSTON 
BROWN 
BREAD 


f Flour 


It is always ready and 
needs only the addition 
of water and molas»es. 
The kind of flour our 
Puritan grandmothers 
used. Never fails 


Also makes excellent 
Fruit Puddings, Gems, 
NewEngland Pudding, 
Muffins.ete. Itis rich in 
phosphates and nitrog- 
enous elements, pro 
motes digestion and 
prevents dyspepsia. 





A sample package will 
be sent upon receipt of 
j0 cents. “ Mays ower 
Receipt Book” sent 





_— Tree. 


MAYFLOWER MILLS, 21 Columbia St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Up Stairs 


[yee at night your silver- 





ware may be safe from 
midnight marauders, 
but the only safeguard 





- . 
against daylight dan- 


ers when cleaning is 
pe £ g 


ELEC LIC” 


which cleans and polishes without scratching or 
wearing. It’s unlike all others. 


At grocers. Sample free. Box, post-paid, 15c. 
The Electro. Silicon (Co.; 36 Cliff Strect, New York. 
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UP-TO-DATE SHIRT-WAISTS 
OR BLOUSES. 


The Waists ilinustratcd on this and the next 
page are the most notable of this season for 








TRADE MARK 


SHRUNK ELASTIC 





DU C K Ladies and Misses, The Patterns are on sale 4619 4619 4619 
(~s at all our Salesrooms aud Agencies. 
9 ¢ 
DR D S S THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Lrp.) itt Stapclaice we aia eee 
! 7 sizes. ce, 9d. or 20 cente. 


These goods go through a 
separate confined process 
for shrinkage and are ful- 
ly shrunk. The practical 
value has created a large 
demand and imitations 
are on the market called 





“shrunk” which are not : » A = 4 

“shrunk” —test them. 4592 4611 4611 
TUXEDOS are‘ inches 4620 = 4620 4992 4627 = 4627 

wide, made in fast black Ladies’ Rossian Sbirt- Ladies’ Russian Ladies’ Ruasian Shirt Ladies* Doubdle 
and colors and are abso- Waist or Blouse. (Known Shirt-Waist or Bleuse, Waist or Blouse, with Breasted Russian Sbitt- 
lutely clean in the meas- as the Romanofi Blouse.) 30 30 to 42 inches bust, Fronts Sang Revere. 80 Waitet or Blouse. ®to 
uring off or in the making to 40 inches bust, 6 sizes, 7 sizes. Price, 9d. or to 40 inches bust, 6 sizes. 42 inches bust. 7 sizes. 
up and will not sofl by _ Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 20 cents. Price, 9d. or 20 cents, Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


contact. Goods will re- 

turn to original form and 
elasticity after being wet. 
Look for Name on selvace, 

For sale by leading Dry 
Goods Dealers. 


Cromwell Brothers, | 
NEW YORK. 


AGENTS: e . : 
. V. FARWELL Co.. Chicago ; 45% 
g ' ' LP Hiaiaapine, ScKrermicn o., 9 6 4576 4129 4129 4411 4411 4473 4473 
St. Louis; A.J. Prerce & Co., Boston: HUSTED Ladies’ Military Shirt- Waist Ladies’ Shirt-Waist 
& Fousmwe Con. Toronto, Cunatn seeking iat or Blouse, tobe made ¥ withor or pesiltary Blouse. Ladies’ Sbirt - Waist Ladies’ Shirt Waiet or 
odie 7 : without the Shoulder Straps (Desirable for Khaki, or Blouse, with Soft- Blouse, with 
——_ | or the Fitted Liningor Bust- Duck, Piqué, etc.) 80 Rolled Cuff. 80 to 46 Back. 8 to 44 inches 
BOCCEEB444F4 88 Stay. 30 to 46 inches bust,9 to 42ins. bust,7sizes. inches bust. 9 sizes. bust, 8 eizes. Price, 
sizes. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d. or 20 cents, Price, 10d, or 20 cents. 9d. or 20 cents. 















A Modern Necessity. 


See that the package served you by your 
druggist or grocer bears the name of the 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. Then you'll 





4446 4446 444% 4447 


Ladies’ Russian Ladies’ Shirt-Waist or 

Ladies’ Shirt- Waist Ladies’ Shirt - Waist Blouse, with Fitted Liu- Blouse, with Long Shonl- ' 

or Biouse. 380 to 46 or Blouse. 30 to 46 ing. %0 to 42 inches dere. 90 to 42 inches bust, 

inches vust, 9 sizes. inches bust, 9 sizes, bust, 7 sizes. Price, 4 sizes. Price, 10d. or ® 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 10d. or 20 cents, cents, 


know its pure. 


The great demand for our “Three Hundred 
Ways to Use Borax” has led us to bring out a 
new and revised edition of the booklet which 
we have named “‘Borax in The Home."’ 


Borax in the Toilet 
Borax in the Bath 
Borax in the Sickroom 
Borax in the Laundry 
Borax in the Kitchen 


“Borax in The Home’’ is filled from cover 
to cover with recipes and hints how to use 
Powdered Borax and how to detect its 
adulteration with soda or other ingredients, 
Write today. It’sfree. 

Address our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


is “2 BL 
4526 4526 4541 4541 


WOGVVABYOOSOM 
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San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 4427 3 | 
BUO0000000000888 4128 = 4128 4429 4568 4563 
Agents Wanted to sell our Ladies’ Shirt - Waist. Ladies’ Shirt- Waist or Ladies’ Shirt-Waiet. Ladies’ Sbirt-Watst or 


WONDER ti INCANDESCENT LAMP (To be made with or Blouse, with Bishop Sleeves, with Under-Arm Gore _— Blouse. to be made witb 

| without the Applied (Tobemadewithor without and an Apphed Yoke or without the Fitued 

Makes its own gas, perfectly safe, complete, portable Back-Yoke.) 380 to 45 the Fitted Lining or Bust- that may fF Omitted. Lining or Bast Stay. 390 

easy to handle. ~*~. ene WEEK. tate cose of inches bust, 9 sizes, Stay.) 30 to 46 ins. bust, 9  30to46ins. buet.Qxizes. to 46 inches buat, 9 alzex. 

Our Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give the most bril- Price, 10d. or 20 cents, sizes. Price, 1€d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. Price, 9a. or 20 cente. 

} lisnt and satisfactory licnt at a te of the cost of 

any other system of artificial lighting. Producing a won- 

. derful, steady, white light that can only be compared 

| with sunshine, Can be used anywhere. Lowest price, 
best goods. Write for catalogue. Our Guarantee: 
Your money back if not satisfactory. 

= OUR AGENTS are making BIG MONEY. 

Apply for exclusive territory. 
Uv. 8. G AS LAMP co., 180-188 Dearborn St., Chieago. 


FAY STOCKINGS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 2068 4294 
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Ladies’ Shirt - Waist, 
TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. Ladies’ Box-Plaited with Under- Arm Gore 
The ideal stocking for Summer or Winter. | Shirt-Waist, with 2Seam and Removable Collar. Ladics’ Shirt- Waist, Ladies* Shirt- Waist 


Hyxienic. Satisfactory and eeonomieal. Two re 4 
separate parts. Buttons to waist. No garters | Sleeves. (Tobe madewith Equally Desirable for with Fronts Formin or Blouee, with Scarf 
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or without the Fitted Lin- Stout or Slender Ladies. Revers over an Attache: Fronts Tied over tne Re- 
ing or Bust-Stay.) 80 to 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 Chemieette. 80 to 4 movable Chemisette, 30 
46 inches bust, 9 sizes, sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 inches’ Duet, 9 sizes. to 42 inches bu~t, 7 aires. 
Price, 10d. o7 20 cents. cents, Price, 10d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d. or 2O centa. 


Try them the next you buy and be pk ased. 
Sent on Oe where not kept by Geale rs. 
Write for Circulars. 


The Fay Stocking Co., 34 T St., Elyria, 0. 








we __ 
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“es WF» Slipping out of a street boot 
ERs i seo into a “ Dolgefelt” Romeo is as 

ad eh good as a turn at the “rest cure” No 
ee ee ; other house shoe is so desirable in winter. 





4251 4251 
4353 4353 wm. 4 oe Older people appreciate them for 
piameyeucrieun tates ootmait,| PSF the glorious comfort, younger one 


movable Stock Collar. 30 lar and a Chemieette. 30 
to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. to 42inchea bust, 7 sizes. 
10d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 


for the comeliness. 


Write postal to-day for beautiful new catalog. 


No. 256—Ladies’ Romeo; one plece ; pure wool felt. Richly fur 
hound. Noiseless leather soles. Flat heels. New round toe. 
Black, Red, Green, Brown and Drab. Any size. 


peivere, $1.50 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., 
Ladies* Fancy Sbirt- Ladies’ Shirt - Walat 


Waist with Fitted Lin- with Diagonal Clo-ing m urs 119 West 23d Street, New Yor’. 





ra) 
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ang. 3 to 42 inches buat, Removable Collar. 380 to 
a . Price, 10d. or 20 44._«Xinches bust, 8 rizes. 
cents. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 

































A Rare=bit 


The piquancy of that most pleasing of chafing 
dish delicacies—Welsh Rare-bit—is more delight- 
ful still when served right hot from the dish and 
spread upon Bremner’s Butter Wafers—a new, 
crisp, be and flaky wafer with a delicate season- 


“ BREMNER'S 
Butter Wafers 


are made by the bakers that 
bake the famous Uneeda 
products, and packed in the 
same air-tight moisture and 
dust-proof package bearing 





; ‘ ¥ 4156 4156 
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Ladies’ Shirt- Waist, with Misses’ Shirt - Waist 
Sarplice Frents over a or Walet. Ages, 12 to 
Chemieette. 80 to 42 inch- ao 5 sizes. Price, 
es bust, 7 sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 cente. | 
or 20 cents. | 









; 7 - : ; the In-er-seal trade mark design, which 
4628 4628 4527 4527 always insures freshness. At all grocers, 
* Russian Sbirt- Mieees’ Shirt-Waist or NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Waist or Blouse. Ages, Blonee. Axes, 12 to 16 
18 to 16 yearn, 5 sizes. years, 5 sizes. Price, | == 
Price, 0d. or 20 cents. Od. or 20 cents. 





We orlaincied the now wentl eas 0.1. C. ho 
and established our resent business. We are etillin 
business and the O. 1. C’s. continue as in the past, the 
best general purpose ho known. They are less liable 
to disease than others, too. They have constitutions. 
Wesend a sample pair of our 

Famous 0. I. C. HOGS On Tims ; 
and allow you agency if you write promptly woo 
these famous hogs Nabe oy 2,806lbs. W rite toda in 


L. B. SILVER C0., 27 Grand areas, Clerelan 





SOMES 
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Missea* Ruselan Blouse, Misses’ Shirt-Waist. 
with Fitted Lining. Agen, Ages, 12 to16 years, 5 
10 to 16 years, 7 sizes. sizes. Price, 10d. or 3 
Price, 10d. or 2D) ceuts. cents. 


and Florist’s line. Direct deal with us will Insure you the best and save you money. 
Mail size postpaid, larger by freight or express, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Try us. 
A valuable 168-page Catalog for the asking. 47 years. 1000 acres. 44 greenhouses, 


Nw THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 166, Painesville, Ohio. 
IF YOUR CHILDREN ent fal Music Oe ae eee eliden Ciesailice (rth 


stories and beautiful pictures, ask for free calls). all parts complete, all for 1¢ 3 or 4 lota, 30c. 
sample of LITTLE FOLKS ($1. 00 a year), Money back if not suited) Read this: Mr, H, “Am 
my the best magazine for children under 10, much pleased with the music. It is worth ten times 
Give names of friends. Agenta wanted. d € the money. EgC. Knarr.”’ 100 songs with masic,5e. 
5S. E. CASSINO, Box 201, SALEM, MASS..| Do Hathaway, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mavs. 
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SF EDS § VEGETABLE and FLOWER. Everything in the Nursery 


4138 


Misees’ Shirt - Waiet, Misses’ or Girls’ Sailor 
with a Square Yoke. Blouse Shirt-Waiet, wit 
Ages, 12 to 16 years, 5 Sailor Collar. Ages, 6 to 
aizes. Price, 10d. or 20 16 years. 6 sizes. ce, 

10d. or 20 cents. 
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YOME 


~ SOAP 
THE TOILET SOAP 


That Never Burns or Smarts the Skin. 


That Never Fills the Pores with 
Fats, Grease or Alkali. 


THE SOAP 


That softens, purifies and beautifies the 
roughest skin. 


That leaves the skin smooth, healthy and 
free from blemish. 


THE SOAP 


‘That is made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 

ft retains all their well known healing, re- 
freshing and invigorating properties. 


THE ONLY SOAP TO USE ON THE SKIN 


Sold by all druggists. Price 25c. 
Sample Cake, 5c. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Fifth Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 








Save Your Hands 


ands are not burned nor over-heated when 
using the No. 20 Ferrosteel Sad Iron made of 
FERROSTEEL; never rusts, top filled with Asbes- 


tos and gives 25% additional ironing power. If 
your dealer does not sell them, write for booklet 
—FREE—and give name of your dealer to the 


FERROSTEEL COMPANY, 


66 Water Street, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
or to arly of their Branch Offices: 


#7 Lake Street, . . . CHICAGO, ILL., 
92 Nerth Street, ° ° BOSTON, MASS., 
16 Beekman Street, e - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


‘| LatestCard Case ment 


> perigee Satin Finished pusinee rich 
carved, name on case. 

100 Fine Cards, 0 ee see O 
= By mail 5c extra. Smooth = 60 iC 
7 perforations, no tearing out Hand- 
somest caso made. Additional orders 
uSc each,or 6 at 60c. Extra cards at 30c 
per 100, Ameriean Stationery Co., 
184 Warket 8t., Calengo, U. 8. ‘ 











McKINLEY WANTS YOU 


to send for our Catalogue No. 20. It {s the most useful 
cataloguc of ene of every description published. It 
4includes the Famous MeKinle dition Ten Cent 
Muate, nearly 1000 pieces. Your dealer should keep our 


10 cent music—perhaps he does! No musical person wish- 
ing to save money can afford to be without our catalogue. 


All 
you 


If your dealer does not keep it, send to us for it. 
fmuslc at reduced price therefore we save 
money. The catalogue is FREE. 
McKINLEY MUSIC CO., Wm. McKinley, Pres. 
802 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 74 Fifth Avenne, NEW YORK, 
INVITATIONS 


EDDIN AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Printed and Engraved. Latest stvlex. Fine Work. 
Samples free. 100 Visiting Cards. 75 centa 
3. W. Cockrum, 526 Main St., Unkiand City, tea. | 





THE DELINEATOR. 


THE TOILET, ETC. 


BuaNncHE K.:—In brushing the hair draw 
the brush firmly though gently over the scalp 
and down through the entire length of the lair 
at each stroke. Let the strokes follow each 
other in rapid succession, since a slight current 
of electricity is Uius generated, which stimnulates 
the life and growth of the hair. The brush | 
should never be brought down upon the scalp | 
with a quick, sharp, striking motion, as this _ 
wilt produce irritation. 


Dot:—Read all about the proper care of the 
hair, tonics, brushing. combing and shampooing 
in “ How Health Promotes Beauty,” published 
by us at 25 cents. The proper use of the curl- 
ing tongs does not injure the hair; the trouble 


comes from using them too hot when they | 
If the brows and_| 


singe and burn the hair. 
lashes are thin, they can be much improved by 


applying to them vaseline or lanoline to which | 


has been added a small quantity of thg sulphate 
or the muriate of quinine. To thicken the eve- 


brows and eyelashes there is nothing better | 


than carefully trimming the ends with a pair 
of fine scissors. Part your hair ina different 
place and brush well daily. 


ANXIOUS SuBSCRIBER:—To prevent cold feet, 
draw off the stockings before undressing, and 
rub the feet and ankles well with the hand, 
as hard as possible. Frequent washing and 
drying thoroughly with a flannel is also useful; 
you should wear all-wool stockings. In very 
cold weather put a little dry mustard in your 
shoes before putting them on. To remedy the 
condition of your arms, wash them at night 
with warm water and fine soap or almend 
meal, using 3 loofah. 
sponge, really the interior net-work or seed por- 
tion of an I gyptian vegetable of the pumpkin 
tribe. After thoroughly rubbing the arms with 


the loofah, dry them and rub in almond oil. | 


In the morning wash again with warm water 
and outmeal and rub with lemon juice. 


AMANDA:—To make almond paste to be used 
for whiteuing the hands and arms, take of 
sweet and bitter almonds each two ounces, and 
pound into a pxste; add = spermaceti 
drachins, oll of almonds half an ounce, white 
Windsor soap seraped tine, half an ounce, oil of 


bergamot or oil of stephanotis twelve drops. | 


Heat slightly and gently when all the ingre- 
dieuts are prepared, and then whisk well until 
the whole forms a stiff paste. To prepare the 
almonds first blanch, them by placing in cold 
water. Which heat slowly to scalding: then 
take ont and rub or peel ina cloth, throwing 
them into cold water when peeled. Keep. 
for a few daysin a dry piace, and then strew 
them over a dish or tin and place in a luke- 
warm oven for half an hour. Chop small and 
roll with a rolling-pin, then use for the almond 
paste according to the directions. 


A SUBSCRIBER:—The diet in obesity is more 
than two-thirds of the treatment, but the other | 
means are very necessary and some of them are | 
more agreeable. Exercise is of the greatest 
importance, and the massage and the Swedish | 
movements are of much advantage. The mase 
sage should be given by a capable operator and 
should be directed to stimulating the liver and 
the abdominal regions. Percussion along the 
spine and across the small of the back is re- 
commended, together with the vigorous flexing 
of the thighs upon the body, to strengthen the 
abdominal muscles. The use of baths has been 
found to be very valuable, especially vapor 
baths, followed by the use of the douche upon 
the body and spine. See the article on obesity 
and the different dietary svstems invented for 
the reduction of flesh. included in * The Com- 
mon Ils of Life,” published by us at 15 cents. 


This is a sort of vegetable | 


four | 


GELAT INE 


is distinguished by » ! 
‘*Checkered *" W rapper 


Any Child 


a “> desiring to make a 
| | Jv Si mold of jelly for 
fia ie § some sick friend 


i. 
") 
4 


| 


~< may obtain a pack- 
| | ae a age of COX'S 
| rm Gelatine and reci- 
s) «pes by Oscar, of 

the Waldorf- 

Astoria, without 

charge, by address- 

irl’ 

J. & G. COX, Ltd, 

105-107 Hudson St.,N.Y. 
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FREE BEAUTY 


For a Postal. 


# 


+ 
i 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+t 
+ Your name and address on a postal card, mailed to the 
@ Charles Wrig cht Chemical Co. (Dept. C), Detroit, Mish. 
@ will bring you Reps tube . freo, of Wric ~ht’s Dentem 
+ Tooth Paste and bo et al mut care of the teeth. ver 
€ beaut fol whive teeth ruby gums; preserves the enamel; 
Y prevents decay ; lig pats ul and refreshing. It is truly an 
+ ant ptic, prey are acl 0 s¢ lentifie princip.¢s, and indorsed 
@ bv leading dentists. ake no substitute. Insist upon yoar 
@ Aucgist cetting hat yi m4 Want, or send direct to G8, Ti 
'. Initt.ng price in s are 
+; Viota ALLEN says; YX our Dentomyrh Tooth Pastelsan 
G elegant preparation anc F I always take pleasure in using it.” 
| H. C. Barnapee, of the * Bostonians” says: “1 have 
| + had a brush with Donte ma yrh Tooth Paste The ekirmish 
4 was well contested and resulted mm a viet ory for the Paste, 
Y Jam st it must be healthful, for the conmmand *Use 
= Myrrh for the teeth’ is o ne of my earliest recollections of 
| @y e fami dicine chest.’ 
t 
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are perfect fin action. Over # 
years’ experie ce guides the man- 
ufacture. Gct the improved. No 
tacks required. To avoid imita- 
tions.notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label, 


Highest Award at Paris 


EXPOSITION OF 1900, RECEIVED BY THE 


McDOWELL 4. Dressmaking Simplified. 
> SYSTEM aS 
M7 PaTENTeD ; y No ove ung 3 Cae 


Square cas 
compete with The McDowell Garment 
. Drafting Machine in Cutting Style, 
Graceful and Perfect-fitting Garment 
y Easy to Learn, Rapid te Use, Pitsany 
| Form, Follows every Fashton. Anite 
M vention as Useful as the Sewing Me 
chine. FREE 30 days te test at your 
own home, Send for ilust. Clreulas, 


McDOW EL L 0. °9 Dept. A, 6 W. 14th St., St., , Kew Vers York, 















THE 





| 


COOK BOOK FREE 


(Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 
Recipes, Bound in Cloth.) 


TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (Del) 
P. 0. Box 289. 81-88 Vesey St. » New ¥ York. 


| To Every Church Woman 


with a good sized y ‘bt hanging over your honse of 
| worshi p, a debt that often keeps you busy plauning. 
i Ss nd tor the de ‘tails of ov R $17 és 500 OFFE R. 


| THE PSLINEATOR, : 
7 ta% 17-W. 13th St., New York. 











Fashion is a pretty thing just 
now, but care must be 
given to the figure. 


Braided Wire 


Bustles and Forms 


make stylish, graceful fig- 
ures, without uncomfortable 
padding, 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 


>| Insist on having “Braided Wire.” 
{If you don’t find them, we will 
| fend, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Write for our booklet,“ Hidden Helps.” 


mS THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 
1110 Noble St., Philadelphia 

















always—but never in the way. 


Standorette 


t easy to adjust to any height 
a 2 of fine steel tubing, finished in 
| copper, nickel or black enamel. 


"Our handsor: booklet free on request. 
0. fl. ALLEN & CO., (26 Main St.), Miamisburg, Ohio. 


= 






braid for # years. 
its composition 
dard—" The Best.” 


Ate You Deaf? 


cake ape, Were ft to Assist Hearing. 
catalogu 
"av. 154 South 11th Street, Philadelphia. 





THE DELINEATOR. 


to Correspondents 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Mrs. J. M. Y.:—Make a panel of the tapes- 
try, mounting it on fine 1 or plush. 


clol 


oked mixture of but- 


GEORGIA :—fowr 18 ac 
ter and flour, for thickening soups, ete. 

M. L. C.:—It is alwavs a risk to try to re- 
move mildew stains trom silk. We would 
advise sending the fabric to a scourer, 

ALPHEUS:— Volau vent are patties of very 


light, puff paste made without a dish or mould 
and filled with meat or preserves, etc. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER :—Directions for putting 
up sliced green tomatoes will be found in “The 
Perfect Art of Canning and Preserving,” pub- 
lished by us at 15 cents. 


ARMYTAGE:—The Morris chair has notches 
on its extended arm-rails into which a loosely 
resting brass rod is laid to check the movement 
of the flexitfy adjusted back. 


SUBSCRIBER: —A writing-desk or dressing- 


table in bird’s-eve maple, white enamel or any | 
: I ; 


any wood to correspond with the other furnish- 
ings in your daughter’s room would be a most 
acceptable gift. 


ELpora:—The knife used for peeling a pine, 
apple should not be used for slicing it, as the 
rind contains an acid that is apt to cause a 
swollen mouth and sore lips, Salt is used for 
an antidote for the ill effects of the peel. 


Cuas J. K.:—You failed to send a stamp 
for a reply by mail. For cleansing soiled gloves 
use a compound of the following ingredients: 

1 qnart deodorized benzire. 
1 drachm su-phuric ether. 
1 ee chloroform. 


2 drachms alcohol. 
Suflicient cologne water to perfume, 


CONCHETA:—To make French bread, beat 
together a pint of milk, four table-spoonfuls of 
melted butter, or half butter and half lard, half 
a cupful of yeast, a teaspoonful of sult and two 
eggs. Stir into this two quarts of flour. When 
this dough ia risen make into two large rolls, 
and bake as any bread. Cut across the top | 
diagonal dashes just before putting into the 
oven. 


E.ste:— Lemonade 
from lemon syrup prepared aud ready for use, 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a cupful 
of lemon juice being the correct proportions. 
Dissolve the sugar in a little hot water and 
when cold add the lemon juice. Put ina jar| 
and set itaway in a cool place. When needed 
add the syrup to the water until of the desired 
acidity. 


New HovusEKEFPER:—In furnishing a bed- 
room nothing heavy in the way of drapery 
should be permitted. Chintz, cretonne and mus- 
lin can be used with artistic results by the 
ingenious woman and may be easily cleaned. 
White paint and ceilings are always best unless 
the room is finished in hard wood. A flowered 
or figured paper in bright, cheerful colorings 
should preferably be chosen. The white and 
brass beds are both attractive and cleanly, and 
there 1s no more pleasing covering for them 
than a dainty white spread and pillows in im- 
maculate cases. 

C. D. B.:—Hang dotted Swiss sash curtains 
at the windows and have a window seat. For 
the latter use a fabric showing rich Oriental 
colorings in either cretonne or cotton tapestry 
and have the chief color distinction lie in the 
cushions. You may have pictures also. Hang 
them low, as better results can be obtained; 
water colors would perhaps prove most ef | 
fective. 








may be quickly made | 








18th Century, A. D. 


EP CHS OF EMBROIDERY. CoLom AL. 


> 


oe ee 


$500. in Prizes 


FOR BEST EMBROIDERY WORK. 


No money required to 
euter contest. 

Only condition, that 
work be done with 
Brainerd £ Arm- 
strong’s silks, 

Public exhibition of 
yjleces to be given in 

i.Y.City. Embroid- 

eriess ibmittedexhib- 

ited ‘‘for sale’’ if de- 
sired, without charge. 
fend address, Particulars mailed you free. 

If you have not our new book, ‘‘ Embroidery Lessons, with 
Colored Stadies.”” for 1901, containing 140 es about latest em- 
broidery, Battenberg work. etc., send 1(c., and we will mail book 
at same time we send information about prizes. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
5 Union Street, New London, Conn, 


THE 
FAIRY 


BUST 
FORM. 


A new, radi- 
cal departure 
in shape and 
construction 
from any Bust 
Pad heretofore 
made. Com- 
bining features 
of Jalntiness 
and the _ best 
ideas of a 
shapely and 
hygienic form. 
Admits of Ab- 
solute freedom 
of motion. Ask 
your dealer for 
them or senda 
soc Money Or- 
der to the Man- 
ufacturers. 


$580.00 to the General Publie. 

$40.00 to Girls 12 to 17 Years. 

$55.00 to Embroiderers 65 Years 
or over. 

$60.00 to Professionals. 

815.00 to Childrenunder 12 Years: 

250.00 In 50 Cash Prizes of 35.00 
each to each of the States 
and Territories. 





PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


WRIGHT & CO., 632 Clinton St., Hoboken, N. J. 





AAAA* 


NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine = 
- 


AAA 








A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off raged feet, attach 
“Racine Feet’’ to legs of bo- 
siery by our new Stockinette 
Stitch, and you have a pair of 
hose as good as new, Cost only 
10 cents anda few moments 
time. 

Racine Feet come in cotton, 
sizes 5 toll, biack or white. 
Price 10 cents a pair, six pairs 
50 cents, prepaid. 

“The Stockinette 
tells everything. 


Booklet, 
Stitch,’ 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 








to write for our 200-Dage free 
book. Tells how men with small 


H. S. Blake & 'S. Blake & Co. Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 
oe ee 

A ' S capital can make money with a 

MAGIOLANEERS or FEEREOPTICON, 


| McAL LISTERS Of. Optician) 49-4 assau St., N.Y. 
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The above check for $25 was paid to Mrs. D. E. Smith, 
Washington, D. C., in a recent prize offer, for sending 
us sixteen (16) subscriptions to THE DELINEATOR. 


You may be one of many women who will 
win as much or more money for taking as few sub- 
scriptions to THE DELINEATOR. 


We will tell you how if you will write for full 
particulars of our Prize Offer of $17,500, to be 
awarded February, 15, 1901, to 1901 women— 
all prize winners. 


You cannot help making money if you try at 
all, and the sooner you begin the more money you 
will make. . 

Now is your opportunity. Write at once. 


THE DELINEATOR 
8 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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So Much Like Home 


QUEEN & CRESCENT through trains, like some 
households, have a homelike atmosphere. Travel- 
lers notice it quickly, and the fatigue of travel 
vanishes before it. Careful attendants look to 
rourevery comfort; your meals (a la carte) are 
not surpassed in the best hotels; your rest is un- 
broken on the smooth, rock ballasted roadway ; 
you pass through some of the most interesting 
scenery in America. 


Winter Tourist Tickets 
are Sold at Reduced Rates. 


Why not write us about itf Only % hours Cincinnati 
to Florida. Direct connections at Port Tampa and 
Miami for Key West, Naasua and Havana. 

We quote rates gladly. Handsome printed matter 
sent free to inquirers. 


W. J. MURPHY 
Gen’! Manager 


W. C. RINEARSON 
Gen’! Pass’gr Agent 


Cincinnati 





Vid Hickory Toys 


(The silver dollar fn front of chair indicates size.) 
Made just like big furniture—as inde- 


Structible as they are novel. Children 
treasure them because they don’t break. 
They last until out-grown and then be- 
come keepsakes. This set (four pieces) 
sent prepaid anywhere, $2.00; any two 
of the four pieces, $1.00; Chair or Table, 
Soc. Rocker or Settee, 60c. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, send to us, 


OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., Dept. E, Martinsville, led. 


lovers for Christmas Gif:. Doyou 


own acat? Ifso, you should have The Cat Journal, 
the finest publicatfon of its kind in the world. Profusel 
ilustreted, Printed on heavy enameled book paper. 
It contains information of interest invaluable cat 
owners. Special] attention given to breeding and care 
of long-haired cats. Price §1 per year, in advance. The 
above pictures sent free to all yearly subscribers. 

THE CAT JOURNAL, Box K, Palmyra, N.Y. 





Two very fine pictures, one head, 
one full view of P. 
haired cat Crystal. 
suitable for framing. Mafled for 
10c. Just the thing to send to cat 





auted. z oes . 
C. MW. CROWLEY, $74 Charch St., New York, | DOO will aid in removing dandruff. 


Agents 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 





THE HOUSEHOLD —( Continued). 


AFRICAN: —If you have gingham dresses 
that you think will fade, dissolve a handful of 
coarse salt in a gallon of hot water and put the 
garment init. Leave it in the water until it is 
cold, then wash it out and you will usually 
find the color yet so that subsequent washings 
will not fade it. Aiways remove colored clothes 
from the line as soon as they have become dry, 
for exposure to the sunshine is almost certain to 
fade them. 


ARMINTA:—Green tomato soy is a pleasant 
accompaniment for nearly every sort of fish and 
meat. To make it, slice without peeling eight 
quarts of green tomatoes and twelve large 
onions. Add to them four cupfuls of sugar. 
two quarts of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls each 
of salt, ground black pepper and mustard, and a 
tablespoonful each of cloves and allspice. Cook 
these together slowly until the tomatoes are 
tender. Turn into pint jars. 


Mrs. H. W.:—Shades are imperative even 
when thick curtains are used. As you have no 
blinds, we would suggest either dark-blue or 
green shades. The shades ought not to show 
during the day. You will be observing both the 
laws of good taste and of economy by putting 
dotted muslin curtains everywhere, trimmed 
with ruffles of the same or of lace tied buck 
loosely with white cords. These should be run 
on a small brass rod put over the top of the 
window-frame, a small heading being left. 
Over these curtains there should be others in 
certain rooms, thick ones downstairs and muslin 
or chintz in the bedrooms. The brass rods for 
these should be larger and furnished with rings. 
The size depends upon that of the windows. 


THE TOILET, ETC. 


IMOGEN: — Consult an 
serious disease of the eye. 


oculist about any 


Mrs. M. A. N.:—A medicine for obesity had 
best be supplied by a physician. 


INEZ WHITE:—Try alcohol for enlarged pores. 
For the scar, try almond oil, rubbing well daily. 


Lapy:—When used for whitening the skin 
the lemon juice is simply applied with a linen 
cloth. 

ELIZABETH B.:—It will not prove injurious 
to have moles and superfluous hairs removed 
by electrolysis. 

C. C.:—Nothing will turn gray hair back to 
its normal color. Jt may be dyed, but no dye 
is permanent, and none is advisable. 


G. B:—The redness of the nose may be 
caused by indigestion, Seek the advice of a 
doctor. who will find out the cause and prescribe 
accordingly. 

VeEsta:—Lemon juice often whitens a sallow 
neck. Arsenic taken internally affects people 
in different ways. Being a poison, it should never 
be taken, even in the smallest doses, except 
upon a physician’s prescription. 


READER:—Follow the advise given to Dot 
elsewhere in the-e columns regarding the treat- 
ment of the brows and lashes. Walnut stain 
prepared ready for use will be found satisfae- 
tory. You can obtain it at any drug store. 


Ipauo:—Ordinary dandruff is simply a seal- 
ing off of the deadened or useless particles of 
the scalp and corresponds to the casting-off of 
the minute particles of scarf skin on other por- 
tions of the body. On the scalp this healing 
process ia hindered by the hair which holds the 
tiny scales. In many instances a weekly sham- 
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VELVET EDGE 


NO CORD 
DURABLE 
Will make the skirt 
hang gracefully. 
Keeps it permanently 
in shape and gives it 

an elegant finish, 
Make sure to get 
the genuine 
HAY’S Binding 
For descrip-§ 
tive circular and & 
FREE Sample 
write to 


HAY’S 


. Water-ProofBindingCo. 
“ 607 Broadway, New York 
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‘Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


BANOS 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other plano possesses. 


i 
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60 Cows} Over 
Years -: 116,000 
Established Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for cata- 
logue, terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 


PONE ENE ENE EOE EEE EPP POPE PENN 
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POPOV POP 


LADIES, it is so easy to hook 
your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


They take the place of silk loops, 
make a flat seam and prevent gap- 
ing. ‘ndispensable to every 
dress. Used by all dressmakers, —. 
Eyes, 2 dozen, 5 cents: with 
Hooks, 1o cents, Black or White, 


At all stores or by mail, 


Preer’s 
Invisisuc Eve 








TRADE MARK REG. 
PAT-MAY 7,1996-0cT27,00" 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIFELIKE ARTIFICIAL EYES. 


Our KOK EL eyes, made especially to match 
the natural, defy detection. Write for prices 
and full particulars. W. T. GEORGEN, 
Dept. D., 82 East 28d Street, New York City. 


FREE Pn will send the name of 
8 


BOYS PAPE 5 boy friends over 12 years of ace, we 


will send you the Star for § months free. It is the 
THE! STAR, 20 Marion 











ee 


greatest boys’ paper pulillthed( Address with stamp. 
teéoit} GAK PARE, ILL. 


(THE DELINEATOR. 
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: THIS and the succeeding page show ¥ 
* Ladies’ and Misses’ § 
‘™ Jackets and Coats, ¥ 
pa such as the Blouse, the Box, the Sans - 
Aa Revers, the Automobile, etc. Patterns . . vv 
~. for them can be obtained from ourselves @ 
a or any of our Agents. . 4604 
([TRADE- MARK. | mn THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. y Ladies’ Russian Blouse or Jacket, with 
" (Limited.) w Vest aud Military Band and Medici-Fiare : 
%e Collar 80 to 42 inches bust, 7 sizes. 
The Gingham of the Century | Se#eeteeeececceeceeece Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
COSTS A LITTLE MORE (Q i 
i * | : ) 4488 4488 
IT’S HEAPS BETTER | 4591 459] 4590 4590 
Ladies’ Double-Breasted Rossian Ladies’ Double-Breasted Short Ladies’ Eton Blouse. 
IN VALUE Blouse or Jacket. 30 to 42 inches Jacket. 30 to 44 Inches bust, § sizes. 80 to 42 inches buet,i 
bust, 7 sizes. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. sizes. Price, 9d.or Wee 


IN COLOR 
IN STYLE 
IN WEAR 


All others follow and imitate. 





af 





Most Popular Fabric made for : "4572 "4572 
House wear, Street wear, Chil- (| 45839 4539 4482 4482 4486 4486 
dren’s wear, Hospital wear. | Ladies’ Double- Breasted fines vanert re Giaradte the Bicaidere: aca with Honeaersaae | 


Eton Jacket or Cuat, with with Two Darts. having a Plain or Fancy Cornered Shaw!-colls 

Coat or Beil Sleevee. 80 S0to46inches bust, Ontline atthe Lower Edge. 380 to 46 inches bes 
| to 46 nee bust, 9 sizes. 9 aizes. Price, Qu: 80 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. Osizes. Price, od. ord 

Price, 9d. or 20 cents. or 20 cents. Price, 9d. or 20 cente. cents. 3 









Wearing qualities unexcelled and all 
colors guaranteed absolutely fast. On 
sale by leading retailers everywhere 
or samples furnished on application. 





PARKHILL MFG, CO, min. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





sa ECOR BROTHERS Assn 4373 4373 4302 4302 4458 4458 3844 
W , & 2 I 
fe ee ees So Sean me aaa eee Lidies’ Jacket or Ladies’ Jacket or | 
Short Coat, with Fly Coat, with Fly Closin Ladies’ Donble- Ladies’ Jacket, | 
| Front and Conventional and a Wide Notch Breasted Coat or with Fly Closing. 
Notched Collar und La- Collar with High, Jacket. 980 to 46 in- 80 to 46 inches bos, | 
rele, 30 to 46 inchcs Arched Roll. 30 to 42 ches bust, 9 sizes. 9 sixes. Price,.10. 
met, 9 sizes. Price, inchea bust, 7 sizes. Price. 10d. or 2 or 20 cents. 


10d. or 20 cents. Price 10d. or 20 cents, cents. 








TH f} ELECTRO - VAPOR 
will be used exclusively at 
the Pan has ‘iets an Exposition bee ause they are the best 





They are elegantly finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, re- 

liable and FULLY GUARANTEED, Stoe k sizes, 15 to 5 ft. 

$150 buys a Launch this year. Send 10c. for handsome 

ee ogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, : SN 

Order now; avoid Spring rush. a 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 7), Racine, Wis. | 3839 4581 | , Fe 
Ladies’ Semi - Fitted 4581 4581 4569 4569 4569 
N Karly Jacket or Coat. 30 to Ladies’ Dounbiec- Breasted Coat or Ladies’ Double - Breasted Caa!. 

46 inches buet. 9 sizes, Jacket. 30 to 44 inches buat, 8 sizes. 80 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes, Price, 
Price, 10d. or 20 certs. Price, 9d. or 20 cents, 9d. or 20 cents. 













Beginning | 






means a successful ending. 
NOW isthe time to prepare 
for Spring planting. If you 
want to choose just the 
me rightthings for your flow- 
\z - er or vegetable garden, and 












se » have the help of expe rts in ; 
* growing them, send for 3 fi : 5 ty = 4521 
Vi rs Carden and 4402 4402 4402 4497 4497 4497 
Floral Cc. uide Ladies’ Short Double-Breasted Coat or Ladies’ Russian Bloss 
for 1901, There is nothing else like it. A splendidly Ladies’ Jacket. (Known as  dackei, to be worn Open or Closed, and = Coat or Jacket, to be wort 
illustrated book of education for planters. It's free, the Jacket Sans Revers.) 30 to to have the Sleeves in Fancy Outline or Closed or Open, 80 to € 


JAS. VICK’S SONS, 182 E. Main St., Rochester, N.¥. 46 inches buat, 9 sizes. Price, Straight-Around at the Wrist.. 80t044 inches bast, 7 aizes. Pric- 


10d, or 20 cents. inches) bust, 8.sizes. Price, 9d.or20cta. 9d. or 20 centa. 





Ladies’ Box- 
Coat or Jacket, 
with Fly Front. 
80 to inches 
buet, 7 sizes. 
Price, 10d. or 20 
cents. 





Ladies’ Coat in Three-Quarter or Shorter Length. 


90 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. 





Ladies’ Single- 
(To be made with or without the Re- 


movable Hood and with Bell or Coat Sleeves.) 80 to 46 inchcs 





Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


bast, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or % cents. 





™ 


4499 
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Mirsea’ Short Doul.le- 
Breasted Coat or Jacket, 
to be worn Open or 
Cloeed. Ages, 18 to 16 

rs, 4 sizes. Price, 

. or 2 cents. 





4377 


Misses’ Double-Breasted 
Jacket or Coat, with 
Sqnan: or Rounded Cor- 
ners. Ager, 13 to 17 years, 
8S sizes. Price, idd. or 29 
cents. 












Misses’ 
Dou ble- 
Breasted 
Long Coat, 
with Coat or 
Bell Sleeves, 
and a Re 
Hood. Agee: 
ood. Ages 
129 to 16° 
eara,5 sizes 


sizes. 
cents. 


4609 4609 

Misses’ Doubie-Breasted, 
Semi-Fitted Box-Coat or 
Jacket, with Notched 
Shaw)]-Collar. Ages, 13 10 
17 years, 5 sizes. Price, 9d. 
or 20 ceule. 





Misses’ Jacket, with 
F.y Closing. Ages, 13 
to 16 yeurs, 5 sizes. 
Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 












DELINEATOR. 














Coat, with Fly 
Front. (To be 
made with Rage 
lan or Conven- 
tional Sleeves.) 
80 to 42 inches 
bust, 7 sizes. 
Price, 10d. or 20 
cents. 


Ladies’ Double-Breasted Coat. 380 to 42 Inches 
bust, 7 sizes. Price, is. or 25 cents. 





Misses’ Single-Breasted Coat, with Back 
Semi-Fitted in Automobile Style. Ages, 12 
to 16 years, 5 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





4599 





4540 Misses’ Ruesian Blouse Coat or 


ce, 9d. or Misses’ Double-Breast- Jacket, to be worn Closed or 
20 cents, ed Eton Jacket or Coat. Open. (Known ae the St. Petere- 
Ages, 13 to 17 years, 5 burg Blouse.) Ages, 13 to 16 


Price, 9d. or 20 yvars, 4 sizes. Price, 9d. or 2 
cents, 





4413 





Misses’ Dou ble- Misses’ Jacket or 
Breasted Coat or Short Coat, with Fly 
Jacket. Ages, 12 to Front. Ages, 12 tr 16 
16 years, 5 sizes. years, 5 eizes. Price, 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 10d, or 20 cents. 





3930 3950 


Ladies’ Box- | 








Misses’ Box-Coat or Misses’ Box-Coat or 
Jacket, with Fly Clos- Jacket, with Fly Clos- 
Ing. Ager, 10 to 16 ing. Ages, 12 to 17 
years, 7 sizes. Price, years, 6 sizes. Price, 


10d. or 20 cents. 10d. or 20 cents. 
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The New England 
Watch Company 


Artistic Specialties 
Sk es for Ladies. 
y Delicate shadings 
in enamel shown in the 


BLUE BOOK. 


— +>-— 


The | RED BOOK | 


is devoted to Men’s and 

Boys’ watches. Very 

desirable for Holl- 
day Gifts. 





These books sent on application 


The New England Watch Co., 


87 Maiden Lane, 149 State Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
Spreckels Building, SAN FRANCISCO. 





















These elegant patterns are but a few of the many 
pretty and useful articles in ebony with sterling silver 
trimmings that we ehow in our new Catalogue C. 
This book is 9 x 12 inches, and contains hundreds of 
full-size photographic rep roductions of our latest de- 
sigens in rings, brooches, chain and Nethersole brace- 
lets, ladies’ lorgnette and gentlemen’s vest chains, 
manicure, shaving, brush and comb, and baby sets. 
This handsome 32-page catalogue sent free upon 
request. 
THE TILLMAN-WADE OO@., 

W Manufacturing Jewelers, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





If you wish to have yourhairdressed | 
in the latest Paris fashion, use the @ 
Sarah BKernhardt Hair Wavers. 
The best made. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of 25 cents In stamps; also the 
Grecian Bow Knot, made of nat- 
ural curly hair, from $4.00 up, ac- 
cording to color. 

The Patent Pompadour 
produces the fluffy fulness now 80 
much in vogue, and is made of the 
best long curly hair and weighs only : 
half an ounce. Simple—Elegant and Stylish. Price, 
#1.50 for any color except gray. Send for catalogue. 


G. BUNOUT, 27 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


They Cost Money 
Spring cleaning and ia 2 dressmaking are expensive. 
Prepare for these events by sharing in OUR 817,500 
OFFER. It willcost you a postal card to secure detalls. 


THE DELINEATOR, 7 to 17 \West Thirteenth Street, Xew York. 
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‘WINTER 
| HOLIDAY 4 
| SOUVENIR 





SEND 5 CENTS 


FOR OUR 
HOLIDAY SOUVENIR 
The Butterick Pub. Co. (Ltd) 

7 to 17 W. 13th St., New York. 
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Booklet (rree) tells now tnis was done. 
ii The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is jf 
| practical—makes a pint of ice cream} 
Hin three minutes. A necessity in the] 
sick room and a delight to children. | 
Just the thing for a Christmas Gift. } 


Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 
beautifully nickeled. Ask your dealer for 















it. If he hasn't it, send us his name. | 
D C, OFNCINNATI, OHIO. 


ANA & Co., Dept. 


———_ SS 











New Idea in Trunks 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
ers instead of trays. A place for 
everything and everything in its 
m place. The bottom as accessible as 
aan the top. Defies the baggage smasher. 
Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C. 0. D. with privilege 
of examination. Send 2c. stamp 
for illustrated catalogue. 

F. A. STALLMAN, 

49 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


THE “BEST” 


Incandescent Vapor Gas Lamp 


Brighter than Electricity or Acetylene and 
Cheaper than Kerosene 
—— 











1 Makes and burns ite own gas. 


[tis portable. Requires no 
a 






pipes, wires or gas machine, 
A safe, pure, white, powerful, 
steady light 100 candle 
power costs 2 cts. for 
{5 hours. Approved 
. by Fire Insurance 
——1 Underwriters. No 
} wicks to trim, no smoke 
/ orsmell, No chimney 
clean. Saving effected by 
ite use quickly pays for it. Great 
variety of Fixtures for indoor 
and outdoor use. This is the 
Pioneer Incandescent Vapor 
Gas Lamp. It is perfect. Beware of imita- 
tions. Agents wanted everywhere. Every 
lamp warranted. THE BEST LIGHT (CO. 
5-25 East Fifth Street, Canton, Ohio. 
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constructed on new principles, Draw | 
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Answers to Correspondents 


DRESS. 


M. C. J.:—Your black crépon will develop 
stylishly by the pattern suggested. 


M. A. P. ano L, H:—Interline the bottom of 
your skirt with haircloth six to nine inches deep. 


EMMA AND OTHERS:—Arrange your hair in 
a single braid with the loop end curled. Follow 
the advice given Helena 


Mrs. Lucy D.:—We can recommend no par- 
ticular system of cutting, as wa consider our 


| patterns the most unerring guides in garment- 


making. 
SUBSCRIBER :—Make your littie girl’s schoo! 
dress of brown red or dark-blue serge or chev- 


iot with ornamentations of gilt and black braid 
and gilt buttons. 


XXZ.:—You might select one of the new 


| shades of red, preferably the darkest, for your 


calling gown. Venetian afid satin-faced cloths 
would be materials best suited. 


N. O. V.:—You may wear white gloves on 
the occasion. A blue silk waist made by pat- 
‘tern No, 4445, price 20 cents, and trimmed with 
| fancy tucking or all-over lace would be stylish. 


_ Mrs. H. W.:—If you are slight in figure— 
that is 30 or 32 inches, bust measure—we would 
advise purchasing a misses’ pattern. The length 
of this will more than likely be correct for you. 


HENRIETTA: — The plaited chiffon wiil be 
best for your waist, as it will show the design 
of the lace more satisfactorily and look softer. 
A belt of crush Liberty satin to match the silk 
foundation of a giit belt may be worn. 


_ QUERIST:—Russian effects continue to char- 
acterize exclusive designs for juveniles. Khaki 
cloth will be both serviceable and attractive for 
a boy’s suit, and bands and a shield of pale-blue 


| linen will give the necessary contrast. 


Anxi0u8:— In “ Masquerade and .Carnival; 
Their Customs and Costumes,” published by us 
ut 50 cents, you will find an illustration and des- 
cription of a jockey costume for boys. If you 
wish it for girls, substitute a skirt instead of 
trousers 


AMATEUR:—We will publish an article on 
‘* Making Sleeves,” in the near future. All our 
recent shirt-waist patterns are supplied with a 
lining. Only where the shirt-waist is desirable 
for light Summer materials is the lining pattern 
omitted. 


Mary X.:—Pastel blue is still very fashiona- 
ble, and a modish effect can be supplied in a 
soft draping of violet velvet across the corsage 
of your gown. Have your coat lined with 
white satin or taffeta; gilt buttons will add 
to the style. 


J. E. JoxEs:—A skirt made from pattern 
No. 4216 is lined throughout, including the 
plaits at the foot of the seams. It depends 
mainly upon the design whether the skirt is 
lined or made on a foundation skirt. Bustles 
are fashionable. 


M. X. Y.:—A stylish design for your waist 
will be pattern No. 4621, which costs 20 
cents, The pointed straps may be fashioned 
of velvet in either a corresponding hue or a 
shade darker, und gilt soutache braid will 
form an effective decoration. 


Ge" We urge our readers to note the peculiar 
features of our offer to divide $17,500 among 
1901 women. Prizes are given to those who 
send the largest number of subscriptions to THE 
_DELINEATOR in proportion to the population of 
the town from which such subscriptions are 
sent. Write for information. THE BUTTERICK 
| PUBLISHING CoMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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assures house-plantsa healthy growth, 
makes them quick flowering, gives the 
foliage a deeper, richer green. Itcan be 
applied as a top dressing, or used in 
solution on potted plants, while a pinch 
ina vase of cut flowers preserves them 
bright and fresh a acl longer time. 


Make Home Beautiful 


by securing best results with your plants. 
Everyone can do so by using Armour’s 
Flower Food, according to simple direc- 
tions on every package. Ask your dealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 25c. 
Address Armour Packing Co., 

Dept. D, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


@ 
Hair 
to match your own exactly. 


Fine French hair switches, 
abundant yet light in weight. 


16 in., 1}4-0z. $1.00 
18 in., 134-0z. $2.00 
20 in., 2-0z. = = $2.75 
16 in., 114-02. (gray) $2.00 


Orhers from $8.00 to $15.00, 
according to size. Send 
money and samples of your 
hair, and we send switch— 
prepaid. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 


Write for illustrated cats- 
logae, showing Latest hair 
dressings, Wses, Poura- 
pours, Baxes, rzc. 


J.G.JAPP & CO. 
Dept. B. 
OLNOCINNATI, @. 
The Standard fer 80 yrs. 











r + OM Pee Anes 
&, RZ Forms, Penmanship, Commer~ 


celal Law, Shorthand, Letter 
= Writing, English and Civil Service courses 
thoroughly by MAIL st yourown HOME orasour 
-|College. We give a useful, Money. 
Making Education, Salaried Situ-¢ 
ations obtained by our Stadents. HS 
46 YEARS’ SUCCESS, National £ 
reputation. It will pay you. Try ga 
it. Catalog free. Trial lesson 10c, 
BRYANT & STRATTON, Gee 
420 College Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y¥, = ae 


meee El DY rwce 
MILLINERY mai 
We guarantee toteach you so easily and thoroughly thas 


you can trim your own hate ere we iu the mi 
linery busimens. Materiales at Wholesale. 








Handsome Fashion Plate of Stylish with 
FRE full information how to make them. 

women should haveit. Send 7 
SARA De FAYE COMPANY, 811 Champlaisa Chionea. 





100,000 Given Away 
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postage, hand oe., ond 
we send brush PRER “ Alcoivem. a 
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Great ns It popelstisss 
DYKES RUBBER HEKL 

ou cam get our Heel in your town. Be 
Ifnot; send us outline of hee! and Me, 


JON L. G. DYKES CO.,Dept. P-96-Sth Ava, Chienge 
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POINTS ABOUT BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 


Absolutely Reliable as ever, and with an excellence of Detail that has never been 
approached elsewhere, the BUTTERICK PATTERNS of recent productions can be 
purchased at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 Cents, according as the Styles range from 
Simlicity to Elaborateness. 


Important Facts About “Seam HOW TO TAKE MEASURES FOR BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 


SCALE No.1. 
Allowances ” and “Outlets.” Proportionate Bust, and Waist Measures 











Copvaanr 1859, sy THE Butterick PustisHina Co. (Lto.) "0, beats * 20 36_..--.. 28 42.__... 32 
$2.2... Oe Bb econ tas 27 | 44....... 
OS oct uc 23 | 88....... 2 | 46....... 

All our Patterns have Seam a gee ee or ance . 


SCALE No. 2. 
Proportionate Waist and Hip Measures 
have Outlets as well. For Ladies. 











Waltrst. uIP. , HIP. 
Sea The Allowance Bue ereeek. || eee ng | Sheree 85 
m Allowances. ;.: seams is Mad aaa a 





generally 3g inch, though in some Patterns, 
ij n’ irt- | For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or any Garment requiring a Bust Measure to be taken.— Measure 
age, ag aes =. tang oe . ct y ae aes around the body, OVER the dress, close under the arms; draw closely, but not too tight. 
Siena o So Prons, etc., the Seam | For the Pattern of a ’s Skirt or any Garment requiring that a Waist or ae Measure be taken. — 
Allowance is 14 inch. When the lady is fairly proportionate the Waist Measure will suffice for a Skirt, Petticoat, etc.; 
take this oVER the dress. hen she is large about the hips in proportion to her waist, take the 

O ut! ets By the word ‘‘Outlet” is meant Hip Measure. Pass the Tape easily around the Hips, about five inches below the waist. 


‘ : :_ | For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve.—Measure around the upper arm, 1 inch below the lower part 
" ‘‘extra material allowed addi of the arm-hole, irawiae the tape closely—Not Too TIGHT. The Pattern selected should have the 
tional to the 3g inch or 14 inch Seam Al- same Arm Measure printed on it as the measure thus taken. 


towance.” Outlets are allowed only on 
Edges where possibly additional or less 
miaterial may be required in fitting. In 
other words, there is an extra Allowance in 





SCALE No. 3. 


Proportionate Ages, and Bast and Waist Measures of 
Misses. Giets and Children. 





the Pattern at each Edge where an Outlet ace. BUST. war, | sce. sus. Water. 
or Reduction may be necessary in the Gar- Pcccaagccas 10g 
ment, and where it may be made without Brent 24g...... 1: 2744.....- 4 
harm to the general shapeliness and fit. In a oy as oe =a 
Patterns for Body-garments ‘‘Outlets” are} jj; \\\ 5....-- WB oe caae Me | 14...... 80 ...... 
usually along Shoulder Edges, Under-Arm ane ete see 
Edges, Back Edges of Sleeve Portions, and| {|j/ .  8...--. ie 28 iiceen 288 eckes 24 

the Edges of such other portions as might 

be affected by alterations in the Shoulder, Pisual to order by the. Age: but whan the @ ocue 


Under-Arm or Sleeve Seams. In Patterns large or small for her Age, instead of ordering 


: b , order Waists, Costumes, Coats, etc., by Bust Measures; and Petticoats, etc., D 
for Skirts, and for other Styles not Body-} Waist Measure or by Length of Skirt below the Belt; but give the Are 30, taking the mons- 
garments, Outlets are also allowed as may ures the same as for Ladies. ; 


For the Pattern of a Hat, Bonnet, Hood, etc.—For Children and Youths it is 
be advantageous. In each case where an customary to order by the Age; but when the Head is extra large 
Outlet is allowed, a Border Line of Large! - 5 or small for the Age, instead of orderin by Age, order by Head 
Perforations follows each Edge in the Pat- y Head 


pegs a oF Hat Size. ror eee or tes Ras Head tre ave oF 
: at Size. To measure, put the measure about the Hea w- 
terns where the Basting should be made in 4 

the Garment. 


ing tt closely—NOT TOO TIGHT. 
For the Pattern of a Doll, or for a Set of Patterns for Garments 
When a Garment, cut by a BUTTERICK tor. whet! 
PATTERN purchased according to our 


for a Doll, whether Lady, Gentleman, Girl, Boy or Baby: Give 
the Actua Length of the Doll from the Top of the Head to the 
oot : 
system of measurements sent on request, 
has the Basting Seams taken along the 


Sole of the taking the Doll's measure, measure 
PARALLEL with the Doll and Nor along the CONTOUR. 

fines of perforations where Outlets are 

provided, and the other Seams taken at the 


proper distance from the edges (that is, 


34g inch or 14 inch, as may be specified in " 
the label), such Garments will usually fit the ne S so. a rae 214 it seemor 7... .-- 26 


















SCALE No. 4. 
Proportionate Ages and Breast and Waist Measares 
for Boys. 


wearer accurately, without alteration being Oieccsn. Btocasics We | 12....... ES 27 
required at any of the Seams. When, how- OL RBg Loop | MLIIIUBI TI Ss 
ever, alteration is found necessary, it should Cicen ten 64 Ssothaee 24 UsscosccOe secese ate 
be inade at the Seams where Outlets are ee eae NOoestr ee 


allowed Breast Measures for Overcoats should be 2 inches 


larger than Breast Measures given abore. 
For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy's Coat or 
Vest.—Put the Measure around the Body, 


Any person using our Patterns, 
° UNDER the jacket, close under the arms, 
drawing it closely—NoT Too TIGHT. In order- 


who will bear in mind the above 
ing for a boy, give the age also. 


facts r elative to them, will avoid Por or oo ofa emacs pad ae Oe cive tle a around the Breast, OVER the coat that is 
: : usually worn. In ordering for a boy, give the age aisc. 
errors caused by disregarding the For the Pattern ofa Man's or Boy's Trousers. Put the Measure around the Body, ovxn the trousers 
; : in at the waist, drawing it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. ordering [for & DOY, give LDe age aiso. 
Ieee ta, be found in dhe Pattern "thet Hot tees 2 dott? ee 0, aS mea Oe Se 
where the Neck-band encircles it, and allow one inch—thus: e exact 8 ne 
lets to be oun in the Pattern select a pattern marked 15 inches. For the Bresst, put the Measure around the Body, ovER 
I abels the vest, UNDER the jacket or coat. close under the arms, drawing it closely—NOoT TOO TIGHT. 
ve In ordering a Boy's 8 Pattern, give the age also. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. :imiten, 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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GRACE ELEGANCE 


With preseDy modes, 80me support and 
modelling is exsential to most figures. 


The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Leaves the body at 
Care, No 
necessary. as if is a 
corset nnd 
form com ‘ 
bined. ike ~ 
quires no 
CANVAR oT 
other tn- 
pliable  in- 
terlining. 
Straps 
and bands 
at back and 
waist are a 
sufficient support, 
while 
the 
solid front 
gives 














corset, is 





4 , "wee 
mane, eS 


Pat. July 2th, 1898, 


aud Feb. 20eh, 1900. 


GRACEFUL AND NATURAL CURVES. 


PHYSICIANS APPROVE this new device, which retains all 
the and avoids the evil of the ordinary corset. There 
can no compression or displacement of heart, lungs or 


stomach. Nothing is lost in style or shape, as in moet sub- 
stitutes for corseta. Light and easy. 

Made in fancy corset drill, also of netting; stays of bone. 
Price, best grade, fall length, $1.50; mediam, $1.00. 

Ask your dealer: if he cannot eupply you, order direct and 
add 18¢e. for po . Give length of walst under arm, buat and 
waist measure. Write for Free Catalogue. AGENTS WANTED. 


SAHLIN NOVELTY CO., 158 Market 8t., Chicago. 
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Why Does Cresolene Cure ? 

Because when vaporized it kills the germs of 
disease, Laboratory tests show that, Because this 
powerful germicide, being vaporize, is breathed 
in by the patient, whether awake or asleep, for 
hours atatime, Thus the seat ofdisease is treated 
as it can never be by internal medication. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed for ir. 
Write for descriptive booklet with testimonials. 
Sold by all druggists. 

japo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fu.ton St., New York. 





LADIES /NVESTIGATE 


Thia Exceptional Offer. 


FIRST | QUALITY HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
Positively the finest ever offered. We 
challenge all others in prices and quality. 
None like it in the market for the price. 

FIRST gt Price ou on 2 ag TY aioe 

24 oz. 22 ins. long, $1.50 Oz. ns. long, $1. 

on os 2 a6 ng 2.00 3 “a 8 06 oe 1.50 

3 “6 wu eo 66 2.80 3 rT) Rw be as 1.75 

3 as % iT} % 4.00 3g os % oe “oe 2.50 

r First Quality Switches are made of French cut 

human hair, free from alts. Natura] color and guar- 

anteed not to fade. Our Second Quality is equal to 
the best others offer for higher prices. ‘All Shert 

Stem.”’ Send rample of hair, quali ty and size wanted 

and we will match perfectly and send to you on 

appre: If satisfactory keep the switch and remit 
the money to usa, Otherwise goods to be returned 

‘ to ue by mail. Orders filled prom By Address, 
PARIBIAN MAIR CO., Dept. C, CHICAGO, ILL. 


To Every Burdened Mother 


with cares enough, with money cares, yet with plenty of 
good-will to do th nge but waiting for an opening, 
send for the details,o OUR 817.500 OFFFER. 


THE DELINEATOR, 
7to 17 W. 13th S8t., New York. 


of HAKKA CREAM 


will cure that Head Cold or in- 
stantly relieve or permanent] 


bbe Once trea aways “sie 
AW 42 


















Write for sample to A. P. 
BUSH & CO., 149 Pearl 
Street, Boston. Mass. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


DRESS—( Continu ed). 


HeELENa:—Wear your dresses about to the 
shoe-topx or a little longer, according to the 
becomingness, 


Mrs, M. J. N.: —Ostrich-feather boas are 
worn in second mourning; they are too glossy 
to wear in deep mourning. The sheer white 
linen and fine lawn turn-over collars and cuffs, 
that are shown in the shops to be worn in 
mourning, give pleasing relief from the sombre 
warments. 


GRACE C.:—A dainty evening dress for a 
young girl of sixteen could be made ot pastel- 
pink Lansdowne. with trimmings of lace and 
ribbon. Pattern No. 4535. price 25 cents, would 
be an effective design for the toilette. The 
elbow sleeves and becomingly low neck would 
add to the effectiveness of the dress. 


M. §.:—For sem-formal functions a gown of 
panne-satin crépe de Chine in some becoming 
pastel tint would be appropriate. Use trimming 
of ecrn lace in band edging or all-over vailing, 
as best suits the mode by which vou have deter- 
mined to makethe gown. Panne inalighter or 
darker sliade could be used for une collar, belt 
and chou. 


JeaN Mac D:—To impersonate a Highland 
Lassie, wear « costume of Scotch plaid or any 
of the cian colors; the skirt kil ed and the 
waist plain: a scarf of the goods draped as il- 
lustrated in “ Masquerade and Carnival,” pub- 
lished by us at 50 cents; « cap in one of the 
plaid colors; stockings of red, yellow, green or 
blue and low shoes. 


GRAcE B.:— Otter and mink do not look 
well together, and you would scarcely be satis- 
fied with a cape made of that combination. 
Broadtail is extremely fashionable this season, 
and a cont of this rich fur made in either an 
Eton or short reefer design, with revers and 
a high flare collar faced with chinchilla, would 
be in excellent style. 


Mrs. A. S. T.:—Heavy English serge in 
some fashionable shade—royal-blue, seal-brown, 
Russian-green or rouge, a new shade of red— 
would develop an unusually stylish street tci- 
lette. Use jacket pattern No. 4591, price 20 
cents, and skirt pattern No. 4546, price 25 
cents, each of which are shown in this issue 
of ‘THE DELINEATOR, to model the gown. 


INQUISITIVE: — The newest neck and belt 
trimmings are made of the Russian belting, in 
silver or gold ribbon, shaped back and front. 
and fastened in front with three sinall bows of 
black taffeta, the lower two having long ends 
on which are sewed gold ornaments or tassels. 
The collar is finished around the top with a 
narrow fold of black panne and an inside fold 
of black mull. 


BFULOT:—We do not know of any book giv- 
ing French pronunciations of dress materials. 
The red dress trimmed as you described will be 
very stylish. Choose a mode shade for the 
wedding costume and trim it with appliqué 
lace and panne velvct Gloves of the same 
color would be appropriate. With regard to 
the menu. consult ‘* Weddings and Wedding 
Anniversaries,’ published by us at 15 cents, 


Mary EF. K.:—Directions for crocheting an 
umbrella shaw] were published in Tue DELIN— 
EATOR in June, 1897; this book will be sent to 
your address on receipt of price 15 cents. In 
our book “The Art of Crocheting” will be 
found an umbrella shaw] together with illustra- 
tions and directions for making hoods, shawla, 
slippers. infants’ sacques, etc., besides inser. 
tions, edgings, doilies and afghans; the price 
of this book is 50 cents. 





Wee LD you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much, It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t gond for his business. 


Our “Index” describes ali lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With {t you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for anys lamf. 
We mail it FREE to anyone who writes for it. 


Address MaCBETH, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


mer,” no reflection so 2Y@ 

: ef dainty, no light su ‘S. a 
wey charming as the 

i mellow glow that 

7 , comes from 
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Wax Gandles | 
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7 Prepared in many color tints 


to harmonize with sur- 
=\ roundings in dining £& 
\ room, drawing room, ;~f 
\ ‘bed room or hall. Sold f 
Made by i 
y, STANDARD < 
Yo . - 
> OIL CO. «<Oyae 
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Earn a Queen 
Hitchen 
Cabinet 


By selling 60 pounde 
Baker's Teas, etc. 
(Greatest household 
convenience; endorsed 
bye Rorer). Oreell 
Iba. for Secretary: 
6 lbs. for Couch or 
Rolled Top Desk: 6 
lbs, for Brass Bedstesd: 
2% Ibs. for Gold Watch 
or Sewing Machine. 


Transportation Prepaid 
\.. Wrtte for Catalogue. 
W.G. BAKER 

My ; (Dept. F) 
— Ps Springfield, Mass. 


AND SATIN REMNANTS for 
Crazy Patch. 


A large ar Ae 
S [ L pretty pieces, assorted colors. } " 
packages, 2c.; A large package. 
all colors, Embroidery Silk, <0c.; Sheet of Crazy 
Stitches with every order. Quilt Patterns, 10c. each. 

LADIES’ ART COMPANY, 18S, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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ha BS Gi ee work done. That 
PAL DE] Gap isthe recora. 


WANTED: see for terms, 


E. 12 St., Erie, Pa 
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Lake Erle Mtg. Co:, 131 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


REGISTER YOUR NAME AT ONCE. 


We want the names of women. This is a contest for women only. Every woman who sends her name to 


us at once will have an even chance of winning some large cash prizes. Some women are going to win these 
prizes. Why not you among the others? You know the famous Butterick Patterns. You know the famous 
Delineator, for generations the representative woman's magazine. The Butterick Company makes this offer, and 
there are no blanks. Every woman will make some money. Send your name and we will tell you all about it by 
return mail. Write to THE DELINEATOR, 15 West 13th St., New York City. We will write you by return mail. 
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Br OU CANT MANE ANY MISTAKE OR TAKE ANY R/SK 
' WHEN rou BUY ON 


WD RY eae 


" Cornish Pianos and 
| American Organs 


Are sold. High-grade, first-class instruments, 
Mm direct from the great Cornish factories (capac 
f ity 12,000 per 
annum )atfirst 
cost — saving 
all intermedi- 
ate expenses. 
Entirely new, 
unused—no 
shop-worn, 
} patched- up 
instruments 
MH but bran d 
iW new goods 
' ready for im- 
i} mediate use, 
my You get un- 
i doubtedly the 
” Finest Pianos 
} and Organs 
made in this 
country, on : 
exceptionable terms, and at the only right price 
—first cost. | 


I Pianos from $155 
Organs from $25) 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send at once for the new Cornish American TWENTIETH 
iy” CENTURY SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, a very handsome 
mm book with colored fac-simile of a celebrated painting: 

“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Chotr"’; also our unique 

reference book, "“7Ae Heart of the People,” and our 

latest list of 2000 recent purchas- ‘ 
i 6ers, selected from every State in 
a the Union —the whole, FREE, 
# on request. The informatiort 
HM given is positively indispensa- 
: ile to every intending purchaser. 

CATALOGUE AND EXTRAS 

FREE. Send us your name and 

address, and package will reach 

you at once, all charges paid. 


Over One- Quarter I 
Million Satisfied 


Customers. 4 


0 4s ie eet 


ne 


Bers 


gan, and 820 on a Piano. 


With every Cornish Piano 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This can 
only be had with the Cor- 
nish Piano. For re/fer- 
ences, consult your bank, 
our bank, any dane, 


CORNISH & CO, 
Washington, New Jersey. stablished 50 years. 


oa SPRINGS; genuine leather, 
th sidesalike. Size 76x28. Immense 
Stock ; special bargains. Write to-day. 
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Catalogue O 183 Office Furniture; CU 124 House Fu rniture. 
E. H. STAFFORD & BROS,, Steinway Hall, Chicago 


To Every Club Woman 


with an interest in broad ideas and skill to devise new 
ways of working for the benefit of your club, send for 
che details of OUR $17,500 OFFER. 


THE DELINEATOR, 
7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES from N.Y. 
& DELIGHTFUL OCEAN VOYAGES TO THE 
}PORTS OF TEXAS, GEORGIA, FLORIDA. 
Tickets to all Resorts in Texas, Colorado, Mex- 
ico, California, Florida, &c. Special rates to Hot 
Springs, Ark. Tourists’ tickets aspecialty. Send 
Postal Card for our book, ‘‘ Southern Resorts.”’ 
C. H. MALLORY & CO., Pier 20, E, R., N.Y. 











THE DELINEATOR. 


DKlris! Skirts! ! Skirts!!! 


For Ladies and Misses. 


The newest effects are shown on this 
and the succeeding two pages. The 
Patterns are on sale at the Butterick 
Salesrooms and Agencies everywhere. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 








Ladies’ 3-Piece Skirt, having an Inverted Box- 








Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, in Short-Sweep Length, 
with Graduated Circular Floance Tucked at In- 
tervals. 20 to 36 inches waist or 87 to 8X 
inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, ls. or 25 cents. 





be 
rn . 
GO 
~~ < 
. 
’ ~ 
: _/! 
~ . 
iN 


4558 


Plait at the Back and a Curvett Circular Flounce Ladies’ 3-Piece Skirt, with Short Sweep. (To be made 
from Beneath which the Skirt may be Cut with or without the Tucked Flounce which has a Grecian 
| Away. 20 to 36 inches waist or 37 to 5844 Inches = =Outline at the Upper Edge.) 20 to 96 inchee waist 87 to 
| hip, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 2 cente. 5814 inches hip, 9 el:es. Price, 1s or 35 cents. 


inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or % cents. 











Ladies’ Skirt. (To be made with the Conventionai or De- Ladies’ 8-Piece 8 with Tucked Circular 
cided Dip atthe Top.) 20 to 8 inches waist or 87 to 5844 + Fiounce. °0 to 8 inches waist or 87 to SK 


ii:ches hip, 7 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, with Short Sweep and 


Flared at the Bottom. 20 to 36inches waiet or Ladies’ Circnlar Skirt, with Inverted Box- Plait at the 


87 to 58i¢ inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, le.or2%5 Back. 


cents. sizes. 





Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, with Inverted Box-Plait at 
the Back, and having a Graduated Circular Flounce 
Set on, from beneath which the Skirt may be Cut 
Away. 20 to 86 inches walet, or 37 to 1nches 
hip, 9 aizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 


20 to 36 inches waiet or 87 to 5844 Inches hip, 9 
Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ Circular Skirt, with Circular Fionnce, 
in Dip or Round Length. 20 to 36 inches waist or 
36 2 5734 “tnches_hip, 9 sizes. Price, 10d. or 
cen 
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OF THE RAINY-DAY AND 
GOLF SKIRTS 


Q\ Close fitting at the hips, flares 
with full circular sweep at the 
bottom; finished With eight 
rows of stitching, and all the 
|] seams tailor-made and Wwelted. 
There are two lengths, 
36—38 inches. 


a Style U,‘ ” 
fast black sateen, at 91600 
Style B, of Mercerized Sateen in 
“Crow Brand,” fast $] 50 
black and in colors, at . 


a im eee Cloth, 
n “Crow Branc as 
) black, at...,..... ‘$2.00 
Style G, a fine lustrous 
black Mohair, at. ... $2.50 
If your dealer does not 
} carry the style you desire, 
send us his name and the ad- 
vertised price and we will 








Ladies’ Skirt. (To be made with the Conventional Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt, with Inverted Box-Plait at 
' or Decided Dip at the Top.) 20 to 82 inches waist or the Back. 20 to 36 inches waist or 37 to 5814 inches 
37 lo 5844 inches hip, 7 sizes. Price, le. or 25 cents. hip, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ Skirt, Cloeed at the Left Side : to have Ladies’ Skirt. (To be made with the Conventional or a j see that you are supplied. 
the Conventional or Decided Dip at the Top. 20 Decided a the Top.) 20 to 36 inches waist or 87 to Arlington Skirt Mfg. Co. 
» to 8 inches waist or 37 to stg inches hip, 9 58% inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 78-81 Wooster St., N.Y. 


-: @izes. rice, 1s. or 25 cents, 


Infant Shirt 










4316 a EE one 
‘ Ladies’ 7-Gored Flare-Skirt, with Inverted or Outside Ladies’ 1-Piece or 2-Piece Circular Skirt, with No Buttons No Trouble 
~- Box-Plait at the Back. 20 to 36 inches waist or 37 to aShortSweep. (For Plaided, Striped or Other Pat. Nos. 528,988, 550,233. 
.s 58% Inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 18. or 25 cents, Fabrics.) 20 to 36 inches waist or 37 to 58i4 ‘ - 
inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 9d. or 20 cents, A Woman Ss Postscri pt 


is always interesting reading. Here is one from Mrs. 
A. L. Petty of Rome, N. Y.:_ “I have used these shirts 
altogether since baby was three months old, and think 
they are the best baby shirt made. I wish every mother 
could know them. show them every chance I get. 
You may use my name as one who is perfectly satisfied 
and delighted with them.” 

They are made in merino, wool and silk-and-wool, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with price list, FREE. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 94 Market St., Chicago, lll. 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 
For 10 Cents a 


= 4397 4326 Sead “al sicuitak Pn 
_» Ladies’ 7-Gored Flare Skirt. be made with the - ~* Ladies? Olrealar Skirt, with Inverted Donble | F°20. rs, Enete zolaraet FREE § 
“> Conventional or @ Decided Dip at the Top.) 20 to 36  Box-Plait in Fan Style ‘at the Back. 20 to 36 with Se, aud wo wil stone in hand 
. waist or 37 to 5814 incles hip, 9 sizes. ce, 1s. inches waist or 87 to 584g inches hip, 9 sizes. one ee préluptty. henate cane. 
or 3 cents. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 
G. A. SHULER CO. 


72 Bromfield Street, Boston, is 


9 for 10 Cents. 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 
7-inch Battenberg designs, all different, 
stam on colored cambric. Also our 
new 100-page catalogue of Fancy Work 
Novelties and Handkerchiefs. All for 
10 cents, 
©. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 
891 Broadway, N.Y. Dept. 62. 


To School Teachers 


with time to earn extra pin money after school hours 
and with ambition to work towards a pigner sphere, 
send for the detalls of OUR $17,500 OFFER. 


THE DELINEATO 
4296 7 to 17 W. 13th St., New York. 











4410 
Ladies' 11-Gored Flare Skirt, with an Inverted Ladies’ 5-Gored Sheath Flare Skirt, with an In- 


~, Box-Plait at the Back and Shallow Plaits in the verted Triple Box-Plait in Fen Style at the Back. licted witha fe rts 
*-. Lower Part of the Side Seams. 20 to 36 inches waist 20 to 36 Inches waist or 37 to 584 inches hip, 9 sizes. | BY9)}ia a Dr SA ACTHOMPSONS adaaelia 











c ? 
* OF 87 to S8ig inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, ls. or 25 cents. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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NINE TIMELY BOOKS. 


AT A TIMELY PRICE! 


MASQUERADE AND CARNIVAL: Their Cus- 
toms and Costumes.—A very Popular Work, 
containing all the Important Points concerning 
Festivities of this class, and displaying between 
Two and Three Hundred Illustrations of His- 
torical, Legendary, Traditional, Shaksperean, 
National and Original Costumes. Retail Price, 
2s. or 50 Cents per Copy. 


DAY ENTERTAINMENTS AND OTHER FUNC- 
TIONS.—A Pamphlet descriptive of various Day 
and other Entertainments, such as Teas, ILunch- 
eons, Fétes, Dinners and Modern Entertain- 
ments in General. A Special Feature is a De- 
partment devoted to Church Entertainments, 
such as Fairs, Bazaars, Sociables, Concerts, 
Suppers, Banquets, etc. Retail Price, Is. or 25 
Cents per Copy. 

THE PERFECT ART OF MODERN DANCING.— 
This Pamphlet is provided with Illustrated In- 
structions for those who wish to Learn to Dance 
by the Methods Employed by the Best Dancing 
Masters of the Metropolis. 
15 Cents per Copy. 


FANCY DRILLS.—This Pamphlet contains Di- 
rections and Illustrations for the Arrangement 
and Production of Twelve Fancy Drills suita- 
ble for School, Church, Club, Society and Gen- 
eral Evening Entertainments. Retail Price, 6d. 
or 15 Cents per Copy. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND CONUNDRUMS. 
This is a full Pamphlet upon this class of 
Amusements. Charades in all their different 
varieties, and Tableaux and the details neces- 
sary to their perfect Production are freely De- 
scribed and Discussed, and Many Examples of 
Each are Given. The Department devoted to 
Conundrums is overflowing with Wit and Mer- 
riment. Retail Price, 6d. or 15 Cents per Copy. 


RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE.— This 


Pamphlet consists of a large collection of famous 
and favorite Recitations and also includes some 
novelties in the way of Poems and Monologues 
sure to meet with general approval. It is an 
eminently satisfactory work from which to 
choose Recitations for the Parlor, for School 
Exhibitions, etc. Retail Price, Is. or 25 Cents 


per Copy. 


SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS.— The 


Entertainments described in this Pamphlet are 
Novel, Original, Amusing and Instructive, and 
not of the purely Conventional Types. A few 
of the many offered are: A Literary Charade 
Party, A Witch Party, A Ghost Ball, A Hallow- 
een German, A Midsummer Night’s Entertain- 
ment, A Flower Party, A Fancy Dress Kris 
Kringle Entertainment, The Bowers’ Christmas 
Tree, etc. Retail Price, Is. or 25 Cents per 


Copy. 


Retail Price, 6d. or; PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN.—A 


Large Illustrated Pamphlet, containing Instruc- 
tive Amusements for Rainy-Day and other 
Leisure Hours. It is filled with Instructions for 
Games and Making Toys, Making a Menagerie, 
Making a Circus of Stuffed Animals, Indoor 
and Outdoor Games, Tricks, Toys, etc. Retali 
Price, Is. or 25 Cents per Copy. 


PRETTY PURSUITS FOR CHILDREN is a New 


and Generously Illustrated Pamphlet intended 
to Instruct and Amuse Little People. 1t Teaches 
them How to Make Pretty Toys and Ornaments 
and How to Construct and Dress their own Dol- 
lies and Make Houses and Furniture for them. 
It further presents, in a series of Drawing De- 
signs, a Simple Course in Natural History. 
Retail Price, Is. or 25 Cents per Copy. 


REGULAR RETAIL PRICE FOR ALL, $2.20 
SPECIAL PRICE TO DECEMBER 31. $1.50 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


T TO 17 WEST ual STREET, NEW YORK. 











POOP 
This Cutis 
1-2 Actual 
Size of 
Watch and 
Chain. 












WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


our famous, reliable, easy running 


Kenwood & Arlington Machines. 






2 true worth. 
Special Sewing 
FOR IT. We can give 


owners praise them. 
anteed 20 years. 


$40.00 Arlington Jewel 


HICH GRADE aa 


HICH ARM. 





NO. 139. . $60.00 Kenwood 








BY ANY BOY OR GIRL, 


: We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, alsoa Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 1% dozen packages of 
BLUINE at 10c. each. 
mail and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
large Premium List. 

No money required. Wesend the Bluine at our own 

risk. You go among your neighbors and sell it. 
the money that you get for it and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, pre paid. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated 
Case, Open Face, Heavy Bevelled Crystal. It 
is Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time, and 
with Proper Care should last ten years. 





BLUINE CO., Box 426 CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS, 
The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goods and give Valuable Premiums. 
BPP PPAF POPOL LI ILL 





SEND NO MONEY 


30 DAY'S FREE vse a)" | | 


2233 IN YOUR OWN HOME. €<¢er 


= —=Before paying us one cent you can remove the machine from 

e i your freight depot, uncrate it, use itin your home 30 days, give ita 
r searching, critical trial on all kinds of work, test the sewing and light 
running qualities and determine absolute ly its strength, efficiency and 
This new 


$50.00 Arlington Ball Bearing... 





hs Watch and Chain } 


EASILY EARNED 


Send your full address by return 


Send us 


“on approvi al” plan is fully explained in our 
Machine Catalogue, mailed FREE. WRITE 
you valuable points in selecting 7 NG achine. 


Kenwood & Arlington aise MACHINES 


sparkle with up-to- date, desirable features such as Self Thres ading Shuttle, 
Self Setting Needle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, etc. 


5,000 proud 
They are cheapest in the end to buy. Guar- 


We manufacture twenty-three different styles from ®9 up. 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 
156-164 WEST VAN BUREN ST:, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


.. $12.50 
$15.45 | 
$21.50 | Dept. B-6, 





Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt. 
52h¢ inches hip, 7 sizes. 





Ladies’ 8-Piece Skirt. (To be 


1x. ar % cents, 








fo Dip ar Rourd 
Length.) Known as the Fan-Flare Skirt. 
inches waist or 87 to 58% inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 





oe" 


20 to 82 inches waist or $7 to 
Price, 18. or 25 cent-. 


20 to & 





4216 


Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, having an Under Box-Plait at 
the Lower Part of the Side oe 20 to 36 inches 


malt or 37 to 58l¢ inches hip, 98 z:8 
centa 


Price, 1s. or 3 








Misses’ Circu- 
lar Skirt: to be 
made with or 
without the 
Flat Circular 
Fiounce from 
Beneath which 
the Skirt may 
be Cut Away. 
Ages, a to 17 
a 6 sizes, 

ice, 9d. or 20 
cents, 


Miases’ 5-Gored 
Shirt, having an In- 
verted Box-Plait at 
the Lower Part of 
each Side Seam and 
ene at the Centre of 
tre Back. Ages. 12 
to 17 yeare, 6 sizer, 


Price, 10d. or QW 
cente. 
Misees’ 7- Gorel 


Flare Skirt. (To be 
made with an In- 
verted Box-Plait or 
ek ihe Back.) 

ges, 18 to 1% years, 
5 sizes. Price, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


Misees’ 5- Gored 
Skirt, to be made 
with One or Twa 
Circnlar Ruffles, and 
with an Inverted 
Box-Plait or Tucks 
at the Back. Ages, 
12 to 17 years, 6 
sizes. Price, 10d, or 
20. cents. 


















Hearing Restored 


by the use of 


Ear Drums 


sound conductors. 
They fit in 
Thous- 


Common 
Sense 


Wilson’s 
The only scientific 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. 


the ear. Doctors recommend them. 
ands testify to their efficiency. 


Information and Book of Letters 
from many users Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
117 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL 


To keep young and beanti- 
ful is one t secret of 
happiness. ith the good 
looks well preserved, a 
woman fears n) rival. 
beaatiful complexion will 
even make a plain face at- 
tractive. Artificial means 
to obtain a beautiful com- 
plexion by the use of paint 
and other so-called “ make- 
ups" are not always satis 
factory, and are sometimes 
injurious. 


MADAME CAROLINE 

is considered as a high- 
e dermatologist. She 

oes not belfeve in cover- 
up facial defects, but 
to eradicate them. 
Through reparation she 
has made the NE PLUS ULTRA EAUTIFIEBR 
world-renowned. Many prominent women have used 
and recommend it highly. Samples of face powders and 
circalars sent free on application. For $1.00 I will send 
i ea set of facial preparations, cream and soap 

cluded. 


MADAME CAROLINE 


Sole Agent for the Reyal Windsor Gray Hair Restorer 
Made in France. ft isnot a dye. 


219 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


FHPFFFFSSHSSESH+SSOSHSCO THE HHHHS 











63 years old. 


i 
her preparations are intended 
scientific skill and thou a 

ACE 








SESS FASS SFFFFSEFCSEF+ESHFOHH HHS 





ee 


Stamps. Rings, etc. Not plated. WILL NOT 

TARNISH. lntreductory price, 25 Cts., stamps 

or silver. Money back if not satisfied. 
BEAUTY TOILET CO., 

P.O. Box 3813, Station D, Phila, Pa. 


> “An Exquisite Toilet Necessity." + 
= — ee + 
+ O_o Lablache + 
> de seta i) 1" ‘g + 
+ ! Brae e€ > 
. Powder ¢ 
~ " + 
+ Freshens, clears, beauti + 
Fi fles the complexion. Ke 
ae stores and preserves its # 
+*~ natural softness and 
Le purity. For over thirty 
+ years the standard Toilet + 
Powder. 
+ Avoid all substitutes. + 
; \ Flesh, White, Pink, ; 
7 fg 6 Cream Tinta. 
> — nt Biman Price, 50 ets. per box + | 
. = YAS Of all Draggists or by mall. ~ 
> BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, ¢ 
+ 125 Kingston &St., BOSTON, MASS. 
o Sola by all the best chemists in Europe. + 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. C. J:—Panne 1s pronounced, pan. 


X. Y. Z..—leave a note unsealed when 
sending it by a friend. 


PERPLEXED: — The name 
“famous with the spear.” 


Roger means 


Miss INQUISITIVE:—You will find the inter- 
pretation of the writing on the wall which 
uppeured to Belshazzar, in Daniel, V., 5. 


READER:—The article on trained nursing 
contained in ‘“‘Employments and Professions 
for Women.” published by us at 25 cents, will 
give you all the information you desire. 


CORRESPONDENT: — Still life pictures sre 
appropriate for a dining-room. Hang the 
family portraits in the hall or sitting-room. Put 
them in a row or up the line of the stair- 
case. 


Younae Lapy:—There are books on window 
dressing which will probably aid you, and if 
you send us a self-addressed envelope, repeating 
your queation, we will tell you where they may 
be obtained. 


SUBSCRIBER:—The sardonyx is a silicious 
stone or gem nearly allied to the onyx and of 
a reddish-yellow or nearly orange color. The 
moonstone is a nearly pellucid variety of 
feldspar showing pearly or opaline reflections 
from within. 


Hitpa:—Sleep introduced by narcotics is a 
poor substitute for the sound sleep of health, 
and the benetits of such sleep are almost 
always counteracted by the evil effecta of the 
drug that procures it. Bromide is injurious, 
and we would advise you to discontinue its use 
immediavely. 


YANKEE GirL:—Charles Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers were published collectively in 1837. 
Meanwhile Mr. Dickens had begun Oliver Twist 
in Bentley’s Miscellany; it was published in 
book form in 1838. There is a published key to 
characters and principal incidents in the works 
of Dickens; it includes information respecting 
the date, origin and basis of all Dickens’s 
works. 


A READER:—Concerning the advertisement 
to which you refer, we would say that it is our 
belief that all the announcements that are 
published in THE DELINEATOR are inserted in 
good faith and by responsible persons; but 
the merits of the articles, and whether they are 
all that is claimed for them, are a matter of 
which we have no knowledge, as it is impossi- 
ble to make a perzonal examination in each 
particular case. 


AGia:— A True Lovers’ Knot” takes its 
name from the Danish word trulofa, meaning 
“I plight my troth,’ a knot being the emblem 
in Scandinavia of fidelity, love and friendship. 
| Sir Thoms Browne thinks the knot owes its 
| origin to the nodus Herculanus, a snaky com- 
| piication in the caduceus, or rod of Mercury, in 
which form the woolen girdle of the Greek 
_ bride was fastened. 


KE. G.:—It will be advisable to wash the 
flannel. Do this in the ordinary way in tepid 
water, being cureful not to shrink it. Do not 
rub soap upon it, but make a lather of soapsuds, 
adding a little ammonia. 


DELLE:—Uncolored leather may be cleaned 
by applying to it with a sponge a solution of 
oxalic acid in warm water. Apply at any 
musit store for a piano chart. We cannot sup- 
ply addresses in these columns. 
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| ChristmasGiit 


Combined Baby Jumperand 
Rocking Chair. Combines 
a Baby Jumper, Bed, Cradle, 
Rocking Chair 
and HighChair 

in one. It is 


health and 
happiness fo 
baby 

rest 


and 
and 
satisfaction 
for mother. 


Endorsed by Physicians 


Picture book and prices 
free. 
GLASCOCK BROS. 
MPG. CO., 


Box 25, = Muncie, Ind. 


NO ACID, NO GRIT 


lags eer 75¢ 
ELIABLE 
254 ~~ DENTIFRICE. 


BY MAIL: 25c.AND 75. HALL & RUCKEL NEw york. 











For 2s5c. and your Dealer’s name we 
will send you prepaid our 


NEW 


LATTICE SLICER. 


Makes the daintiest latticed and 
fluted fruit and vegetable slices 
without waste. Also shoestring 

potatoes. The kitchen sensa- 

tion of the day. 


HANDY THINGS CO. 


Ce eee §= 174 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO. 










a 


a 
ark 
m 


a 








- 
~ 


WINTER BULBS FREE 


If you will send your address and 

11 1-cent stamps or 10 cents in silver, 10c¢ 

to pay for postage and packing, we > 
willsend 1 Dewey Crown Lily, 1 Olym- 
sia Oxnlis, 1 Sampson Begonia, | Giant 
Freesia, 1 Hyacinth, CatTaLoeur FREE. 







, MYSTIC VALLEY SEED C0.,™sist"* 





com AGENTS 
Big Money 


You can make lots of it by securing the agency !n your 
own town for the Misses Lisk’s Improved Patent Cake 
Tins and Measuring Cups. Need no greasing. Our agents 
are selling from five to thirty-eight sets perday. 100 per 
cent, profit. Write at once for circulars and terms. 


JUDD & LELAND MFG. CO., Box “A,” Clifton Springs, N. ¥ 


me VILE CARLETON’S 
, MAGAZINE 


“EVERY WHERE” 
All have heard of WILL CARLETON author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “City Legends,” ete., 
_ ete. His Magazine contains latest ms, 
: gketches and stories. Margaret E. Sang- 
+ ster and Fanny Crosby contribute to every 
number. Best of additional literature. 
50 Cents a year Moa. 10c. 


CIAL OFFER for 
SPF you mention THE DELINEATOR. 


Address, EVERY WHERE PUB. CO., Broeklyn, N. ¥. 














CURES 


Female Troubles, 
Stooping Posture, 
inflammations, 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 

Weak Lungs, 
Nervousness. 


TRIAL FREE 


It wlll make 
comfortable, 
ant, 


you 
buoy: 
happy — give 
a you ability to work 
and enjoy life. It 
is simple, wholly 
external, adjusta- 
ble to any figure. 
Worn with or with- 
out corset. We 
have over 15,000 
letters like this: 
Cuanpier, Oxra., July 97th, 1899 
» did all you said about it and more for. me. Jt has 
od health, which 


Your brac« 
saved me a big doctor’s bill and br: uught me 
I had not had before in 25 years. My tro sobles were ae psy, 
neadache, lung disease, stomach and other ills to which women 
are subject, MRS. L. B, DICKINSON, 


Write to-day for particulars and {llustrated book 
matlled free in plain sealed envelope. Address, 


The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 137 Salina, Kansas. 


Every woman should have this brace, 





Robinson Bath Cabinet 


SPECIAL 
THIRTY DAY OFFER 


$1.00 For Ic. 


Drop us a tal card with ten names 
of people shite from Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Bi Skin 


ood, Liver, . 
or other ailments. For each sale made 
.00 cea: if 


by us we ul allow you 
Baden © we 1 send you a 
Rath Cabinet Free. 


$2. 00 Boo FREE TO PATRONS 


Catalogue and samples of goods 
mailed free. 


VBRY LIBERAL TERMS TO GOOD AGENTS. 


ROBINSON THERMIGL BATH COMPANY, 


704-717 Jefferson Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


’ Crowning Glory 

oN ay YY OMAN S ts Her Hair. 
Send a small sample of your hair. 

Send No Money We will make 

and send you by 


postpaid, a FINE HUMAN 
1 ark ww I’ CCH, an exact match, 


Ward Mass Teast Weal 











2? ins. long, made from selected human 
hair, 2 \¢ ounces, shortstem. We enclose 
sufficient postage for return if not satis- 
factory, but if found exactly as repre- 
sented and most extraordinary value 
and you wish to keep it, either send us 


$1.50 by mail within 10 days or TAKE 
ORDERS for 3 SWITCHES at 81.50 
EACH among your friends and send to us 
without any money, we to send the three 
switches to them direct by mail, to be 
paid for 10 days after received if per- 
fectly satisfactory, and you can t 
have the switch we send you free tor 
your trouble. 


Mra. Ayer’s Hair Emporium, 28 Quiney Street, CHICAGO. 


And almost frantic with 


HEAD NOISES, 


I tried every known treatment and dev ‘ce without 

help. Finally { cured myself by Galvanic Electricity. 

lf youare deaf, or growing deaf, or have head noises 

don't waste time and money asI did. Write me and 

I will gladly send you full information free. 
f with stamp 


W. J. TINDALL, LARKIN BUILDING, COHOES, N. Y. 


wt LYRE-HARP 


Address 





NEW 


Sweetest, richest toned and handsomest 
instrument ever invented. Any one can 
play it—notes or figured system. Ebonized 
wood or Mahogany finish. Inlaid Pear! 
border effect. 2 Instruments In One. 
Not sold at music stores. Direct from fac 
f tory at Wholesale Price. Acceptable 
Amas Gift. Write to-day for Desc nip itive 
Circular. LYRE-HARP CO., 148 
Washington St., Chicago. 








| 


might be discovered hy a 





THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


MISCELLANEOUS —( Continued). 


A READER:— Books belonging to ohe’s pri- 
vate library should be catalogued, with the 
date of their editions and the uane of the pub- 
lisher added to the title ard the name of the 
author. Many rare old copi:s of first editions 
conscientious cata- 
loguing of old books hustled out of sight. It 
should also be a positive rule that no book 
shall be loaned witnout the insertion of a card 
into the vacunt space from which the book is 
withdraw giving the name of the book, date of 
its loan, and the name of the borrower. In 
many private libraries duplicate cards are made 
out and one is put into the book taken to cor- 


‘respond with that inserted into the space its 


withdrawal occasions in the library. 


BLuE Eyrs:—aA book of poems attractively 
bound in white and gold to accord with your 
friend’s room would be appropriate for an en- 
gagement remembrance. 


MaupF R.S.—Turquoises are at present a 
favorite stone with women of fashion, and in 
the matrix formation entwined with gold ser- 
pents having jewelled eyes, are very smart for 
brooches, buckles and hat-pins. 


INGENUE: —No young woman of refined 
taste will ever color her hair or destroy its 
natural shade by chemicals, Gilt belts are very 
fashionable and are invariably secured with a 
fancy buckle. 


Two GirLs:—The correct shades for station- 
ery are marked by the martial tendencies of 
the season: army-blue and army-gray are both 
in good taste for polite correspondence, and the 
monogram would be most effective in a silver 
finish. 


A FriEND:—A young women should be pos- 
itive that she has absolute natural talent and 
ability before she decides upon music as a pro- 
fession. In many people the musical talent 
with which they are gifted slumbers deepiy, 
but when at lust it has been awakened its 
wealth and strength are wonderful. Then, 
again, teachers of music are sometimes sorely 
disuppointed by a talent which was at first 
highly promising and from which they expected 
much. The necessity of selecting a conscien- 
tious and able instructor cannot be too strongly 
urged upon the student at tie very outset of 
her career. 


Mrs. TaAYLOR:—Cards announcing the birth 
of achild are usually of the size of a lIady’s 
visiting card, having the child’s name and the 
date of its birth engraved on heavy cardboard. 
These cards are issued as soon as possible after 
the little one’s arrival and they should be 
acknowledged. The recipient’s visiting card, 
with the word “Congratulations,” written in 
one corner, is quite sufficient, except between 
intimate friends, 


Mrs A.:—For the Wincer trip you should 
purchase a smart cloth suit of one of the new 
shades of tan or beige. Trimmed with brown 
velvet this would be extremely effective and 
adapted for wear with a variety of waists. For 
drassy occasions a blouse of écru Jace over white 
satin, with a bit of tinsel introduced in its deco- 
ration, would be pleasing, and two other waists 
—one of blue, white or red French flannel made 
in Russian style and trimmed with gilt braid 
and buttons and the other a silk waist in a 
shade to correspond with the dress goods— 
would be stylish and useful. A brown velvet 
turban trimmed with shaded breasts, and a 
sable boa and muff. would complete the stylish 
outfit. A short skirt and jacket of Oxford 
double-faced cloth, a soft felt walking hat and 
a flannel shirt-waist would be a suitable outfit 
for stormy weather or outdoor sports. 









¢ incubator 


20 ( pe siaee 


The simplest, t, most perfect incubator made 
inthe world. This is a newone ata a 
arly 30s low price. It is an 


mae made as thoroughly 
g00d asany incubator on the 
market. It will hatch every 
fertile egg put in it, and 
Stand up to reguiar usage 
a8 well as the most costly. 
Write for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, itl, 








IPYsAW that anybody would 
eggs toa = w with all the chances of 
ing and senving the n when an 
neubator is so chea 
simplest, moet 
——— sma)l hatcher is the 
Soc nee 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


a 

one 

that can be hatched. ‘Sona for tbe free 
book of facts and photographs. o 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, iti. 


arranted to last. 10 years. 
trated circular and price list free. New 
book, **Pre@table 
pewes, 200 iliustrations for 
‘ 6S. Address nearest office. 
s INCB, Cu., Boston, Mass. Waylamé, U. ¥. Caiage, 
HOEMAKER’S 


aook on POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1901. 160 pages, 300 illos- 
trations of Fowls, Incu ra. Brooders, held ay: 
rouees, ete. How to raise so chickens encceaatiite 


care, diseases and 8 with 
full de descriptions of hares houses. All about 
Ineabators, uecoter: ames te roughbred Fowls, 
with lowest 15 cents 


Sons 
| C.'C. SHOEMAKER, Box Pri only 18 cent 


NO BETTER INCUBATORS 


DES MOLES INCUBATOR CO., 


Bex 514. Des Ne! 
S A oouble the e when. 
ed on Green: t Bone. 
MANN’S NEW BONE cUriEns prepare bone a the best 
and cheapest way. ce hceie Mann's (lovér 










CLE legs ntce or at lem 








. turn easy. 
Cutters, new = 10, ee Swinging Feed 
Tray and Guanite Cryral Gri ek 6 business Bis 
Catalog free. F. W MANN con! Bex 47, Milferd, Hass. 





ARE YOU STOUT? 


I can suggest a practical and harmiess treatment for 
reducing stoutness. Many have been helped by it. 
Reduced myself. Write to me. 


MRS. DR. BERDAN, 118 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
PAPER, fllust’d, 20 pa 


POULTRY 2% cents per oer 4 months’ 


trial 10 cents. Sample Free. page be 
tical poultry book free to yearly subscri 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poulter 
books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, X 


SELF 
CANT BEND EM PINS THREADING 
Needle points, roe See eta ind 


dosen pepers of other pins for and | cen thread ther. ene 
all starched goods, ee ae suka oaer as 
















break them. Il. oa Sample | on on side 
er cue O. ie cueiee wi 4h 4 for he.,1 Lig 
MARSHALL, If., LOOKPORT, B. ¥ 





the eame oti 
way whea ocr 








- 100 Ege 
1000ds8 Of testimonials, 





1} 425e Lice PF eae FRERIS eerie iaee 
catalogue and 256 Lice Parm te 
Wateral Hen Incubator Co. BiG, Columbes, Neh 
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/ re 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 


On small orders and on packages of 


Butterick Patterns: 


LIST No. 1.—With Orders for Patterns 
to be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Island of 
Guam, and points in China to which mails 
are transmissible through the U. S. Postal 
‘apency at Shanghai, no Extra Remittance 
jor Postage is necessary. 

In the case of Patterns ordered to be sent 
from the United States to any fogeign coun- 
try, not specified above, nor included in the 
List below, Foreign Postage is to be for- 
warded with the Order at the following 
Rates : 
Postage on 25c. Patterns. 


For One, . . 15c.|/For Three, . . 30c. 
For Two, . . 25c¢.| ForFour, . . 35c. 
Postage on 15c. or 20c. Patterns. 

For One, . . 10c.|For Three, . . 25c. 
For Two, . . 20c.| ForFour, . . 30c. 
Postage on 10c. Patterns. 

For One or Two, 5c.| For Five,. . . 15¢. 


For Three or Four, 10c. | For Six or Seven, 20c. 


LIST No. 2.—To any of the Countries 
in the List below, the Extra Postage re- 
abi is ‘Ten Cents on One ‘Pattern, and 

welve Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 


Bahamas; Barbadoes ; Colombia ; Costa 
Rica; The Danish West Indies; Hon- 
duras (Briush) ; Jamaica, including the Turks 
and Caicos Islands; Leeward Islands (Antigua 
with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, Nevis with 
Anguilla, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin 
Isands); Salvador; British Guiana; 
Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent, 
the Grenadines and St. Lucia) ; Mexico; New- 
foundiand ; Honduras ( Republic of ) ; Trin- 
idad (including Tobago); Chile; Germany ; 
Guatemala; Nicaragua; New Zealand. 





SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES 


On orders for Packaces oF PaTTERNs 
the following Discounts will be allowed ; 
but the entire amount must be ordered at 
onetime. In ordering, specify the Patterns 
by Numbers, and Sizes or Ages. 


On receipt of $3, we will allow a selec- 
tion to the extent of $4 in Patterns. 
No Extra Remittance is required with this Package 
Order to be sent to Countries in List No. 1. Foreign 
Postage on the Package to Countries mentioned in 
List No. 2 will be 12 Cents; to all other countries, 
$1.20. 
On receipt of $5, we will allow a selec- 
tion to the extent of $7 in Patterns. 
Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in 
List No. 2 will be 24 Cents; to All other Countries 
not specified above, $1.90. 


On receipt of $10, we will allow a selec- 

tion to the extent of $15 in Patterns. 
Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in List 
No. 2 will be 36 Cents; to All other Countries not 


specified above, $4.20. 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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Money back with interest if not satis- 


fled with your ba 


ORGAN our latest 


$25.00 UP 


up-to-date 
on the 


tions and 


market, j 
about our patent combination ac- 


ryuin. Write today for 
catalogue, It is free, 
iu the latest and most 
Orgzuns and Pianos 
It tells you all 


orchestral attachments 


which imitate a great variety of stringed instruments. 
Something new and novel that never fails to please. 
A discount of $10.00 on every Organ and £20.00 on ever 


Piano if you get our catalogue 


or on easy payments, 
quired, 
No middlemen’s profits. 


at Box SO1 





now. Wesell for ohah 


Ro money in advance re-« 
From factory to home, 
Write today. 


No agents, 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 


Washington, N.J. 
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List. 


Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


~j YOU CAN OBTAIN == 


Dinner Sets, Watches, Ladies’ Silk and Flannel Waists, Sewing 
Machines and Hundreds of Other Premiums, including a LARGE 
VARIETY OF HANDSOME CHAIRS, by devoting a few hours’ 
work selling our Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Perfumes, Cold 
Cream, Perfumed Bath Tablets, Complexion Soap, etc. Or from 96,00 to 820.90 In 
Cash each week, taking advantage of the LIBERAI COMMISSION we allow ouragents, 
and giving to EACH CUSTOMER a handsome present or check. 

We will be pleased to Mail You our 170-page illustrated Premium List with Price- 
WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods before paying for them 
when not convenient to send payment with order. We also carry a full line of Rogers’ 


LONDON TEA CO., 189 Congress St., Boston, Mass.. 





18 YOUR INSTEP Low? 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“ Worn Inside the Shoe." 






Tn- 


Remov. 
ing. Indorsed by physicans. Simply laced in the heel, fel: down. 
Dent require larger shoes. 361n., 250 5¢ In, 850.;1 in... Bbc. : 
At shes and department ta READ! Send name, Fal wel 
height desired, and a ?-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 62 Elm 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pinking Machine 


Guaranteed to cut clean any e of ma- 
terial, making the m 
to Dressmaking. y 
for iteelf in a few days’ use. Sent anywhere 
on receipt of price, or C. O. D. on approval. 
ogue. Improve the appear 
ance and quality of your work. Save . 
ease your customers. 





Every Dress- 
a 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or better yet, 
use a razor. Both have the same effect. 

To kill hair growth—investigate our common- 
sense, home treatment. Kills by abaorption. 
Circular in plain, sealed envelope, on application. 
THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl St.. New York. 

Post-Omee Box 2487. 
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0 #2 FREE 


Earn these Premiuma. Choice 
of 50 absolutely free fora few uvours 
work. We send 20 packages Alpine 
Perfume to sellat 10c each. When 
sold send money, premiums will be 
sent instantly. Premium list and 
instructions with goods. No money required. We 
trust you Write at once to Dept. “0,” 

J.C. Keyler Co.. Cincinnati, O. 














You can earn thissplendid Couch, 76x28 in., extra 
tered in three colored fi 
steei springs, Geer! 

™ retail store, sell 


Easily Earned. 


; r handaome Illustrated Catalogue s ding 
Bicycles, Watches, Cameras, Guitars, Rockers, Sliverypre, Tea Bets, eto. Beat Free 


Don't miss this wonderful offer, 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 


new DUST PAN. 


Only Perfect Dust Pan. Handled with. 
the foot; no stooping; dirt emptied 
without litter; a rapid seller. rite- 
for large catalogue and how to get Com- 

° or Out&t of household novelties 
FREE. RICHARDSON MFG. CO., g 8t., Bath, N.Y. 


KER. 
PO a tove, Micon ken 
nes, Photo Cameras, Wind: : 


croscopes. Electric Telegn 
Telephones. Magic Lanterns, 
«Harps f 


schooner; Kites, Ball 
row Pon OOF Slings, Stilts, Fishing 
row 0 70na, °° 
Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and 
many others, all so plain and simple 
300 This 






TN 










that can 


any poy easily make. illustrations. 
rey book by mail for 10 eenta. 
ATES &CO.,iGOCongressSt., Boston, Mass. 





OR, 


Twelve Pens Fr66! 


To advertise the fact that ‘‘PERFECTION " DYES 
make the Fastest, Strongest and Brightest Colors for 
Household Use, we will send, FREE, to any Jady that 
uses dyes—Twelve best uallty Steel Pens (assorted 
styles) andtwoattractive Letter Blotters. Write us what 
kind, and how many packages of Dye you used during the 
pastayear, enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage, and we 
will send Pens and Blotters by return mall. Address: 


W. CUSHING & CO., Dept. B, Foxcroft, Maine. 


No Money Required. 
Samples FREE. 


. uphols- 
red velours,tapestry orcorduroy, best 
tufted, very heavy fringe. worth $13 in any 

by ng only $18 worth of our High Grade Toilet 
or Perfumes among your friends and neighbors at 350 


rbox or bottle. We trust you for the Soap and Perfume. 
howing 150 other val premiums. incla 


Write today.. 
228-280 Fifth Ave.» Chleage. 


WATCH AND CHAIN EASILY EARNED 






ry eee > a 

Boys and Girls can s Nickel-Plated Watch 

also a Chain Oe nae se 11-3 dozen 
of Bluine at 10 cents 


full a by 
the Bluine 

No money required. 

BLUINE CO. 80x 426 Concord Junction, Mass. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Pro- 
motes & carient poe 
Never Fatla to Hestore Gray Hair 
te ite Youth Coler. 
Cures hai 


acalp diseases an r 
Bic, and $1.00 at Drugristea. 









EMPIRE 


LONG BOX-COATS 


. for Girls and Little Folks are shown on 
this page. The Patterns for them can 
be procured from Ourselves and our 
Agencies everywhere. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
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Double-Breasted 










con 










Little Girls’ or Boys’ Lon 


Fitted at the Back and Closed 
tothe Neck. Aves, 8 to 9 years, 
f sizes. Price. 9d. or 20 cents. 
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4616 






Coat, Semil.- 


or 15 ceita. 


2 OOM 
; ay 





4466 
LittleGirls' or Boys’ Box- 
Little Girle’ or Boys’ Long Little Girls’ Long Coat. Cont, in Three-Quarter Little Girle’ or Boys’ Lon 
Coat, Ages, to6 years. 5 Ages, 2to9 years. Ssizes. Length. Ages, 3 to rs, Coat. Ages, 2 to 8 years, 
eises. ice, 6d. or 15 cts. ce, 6d. or 15 cents. 7 sizee. Price, 7d.orl5cta. sizes, Price, 10d. or cents. 





Little Girla’ or Boys’ Long Box- 


Coat, with Sailor Collar and Remov- Little Girls’ or Boys’ Long 


able Shicld. Ages, 2 to 8 years, 7  Box-Coat. Ages, 1¢ to 7 years, 
eizes. Price, 10d. or 90 cen's. ; 8 sizes. Price, a8 15 Pie 





@ 


THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK 
OF THE KIND EVER 
ISSUED 


MASQUERADE 
AND CARNIVAL 


Over 400 IMustrations 





showing complete costumes for young 
and old in all characters. Invaluable 
to those who wish to arrange novel 
parties for the Home,School or Church. 


«8 


FIFTY CENTS 
cSt 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


Limited 
¢ to 17 West Thirteenth St., New York 
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4328 





eae aa aoe Sees Boxe 
a oat, es, 2 to 6 year 
5 sizes. Price, 16d. _ 


or 20 cents, 





4537 


Girls’ Double-Breasted Box-Coat in 
Three-Quarter Length. Ages, 5 to 13 
yeare, 8 sizes. Price, 9d. or 20 centa. 





4586 
Girls’ Long Empire Coat. ,4to12 
years, 9 sizes. Price, 9d. or 20 centa. 


ea 





ry 


4385 4385 
Girls’ Double-Breasted Long Box-Coat. 





Ages, 5 to 12 years, 8 sizes. Price, 10d. or 
20 centa. ig 





4616 


Little Girls’ or Boys’ Long 
Coat, with Permanent and Re- 
movable Shaw! Collar. (To be 
worn with or without theShield.) 
Agee Ete 8 years, Tsizes, Price, 








Price, 


4479 





Little Girls‘ or Boys’ Em- 
pire Long Coat, (To 
with or without the coe Col- 
lar.) Ages, 1to7 yeare, ¢ sizes. 
. or 18 cents. 


made 





4479 


Little Girls’ or Boys’ Long Coat 
' to 6 yours, 7 sizes, Price, 6d. . 
or 15 cents. 


Girle’ Empire Long Coat, with 
5 to 12 years,8 eizes. Price, 10d. or 
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4608 


Girls’ Double-Breasted Long Box-Cnat, 
with Shawl Collar. Ages, 5 to 12 years, 8 


sizes. P 


rice, 9d. or 20 cents. 





Girls’ Double-Breasted Long 


Ag 


ce 


eB, 
nts. 





Girls’ Lo 


or without the Shield.) 


years, 10. sizes. - Price, 10d. 


Coat. (To 


Box-Coat. 
8 to 12 yrs. 10 sizes, Price, 10d. or 90 






be worn 


Ages, 8 to 
or 30 cen 





Distinctly Good to Eat 


Quaker Oats is more nourishing than wheat foods or meat. It has 
more Fat, more Protein and more necessary Mineral 
Matter than wheat foods. More Carbohydrates 

than meat. 


It is better balanced than any other food. Being the 
most popular, it is often imitated. The genuine Quaker 
Oats is sold in 2-lb. packages only. Every package has the 
Quaker Figure in a white panel. Refuse all others. 
Cook it Right. Directions on Package. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO, Cuicaco. 
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INTER NUMBER 


CE, $120 SINGLE COPY,15 ‘CENTS. 


ENTERED 4T THE PoST-OFFICE, N. Y,, as Seconn-CLacs MAIL MATTER. 





- effect of ex- 








FOUR gl hl FIFTY 


Defender | heer HERA 
Mfg. Co. 


















DEFENDER QUALITY 


(Sheets or Pillow-Cases) 1s dura- 
ble, almost everlasting, no matter 
how roughly handled, and the 
oftener laundered the silkier it 
becomes. These Defender Sheets 
and Pillow-Cases will grace the 
finest bed in the land, and are 
truly accorded 


SHEETS AND 





get ge eee te® ee gg ete ee eet Ae et ie Ae Be iw ae nw Ay nw Aw ar An 


PILLOW-CASES THE REGENCY 
oo. aot OF BED ELEGANCE 
They are a in all s a Packed in elegant cartons of one or six sets 


—each set being one DEFENDER en- 
bellished Sheet, for top sheet (for the 
under sheet plan DEFENDER sheets are 
used), and one pair Embellished Pillow- 
Cases to match. For full-sized bed. 


Made in 50 sizes and in 50 
styles, including Plain Hem, 
Hemstitched and Fancy 
Hemstitched, and Embroid- 


rs 
ee Aes: 
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SPOKE AND 
HEMSTITOH. 


to dazzle the eye es : od : ee eens aah ad a | s es en Fancy Sheets and $ 

andfascinatethe J~" E: rere Pillow-Cases 

mindofwoman, J” eee I $2, $2.50, 4 
“young or old, : ae $12, $15, $24 
, producing an Per 6 Sets (of 18 phew). 
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rlusive, dis- . If you want 1 
tinguished e*%%e booklet with fall 
Bt fancy styles, 
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SEND FOR Goods Dealer 
FREE first, and if 
BOOKLET he hasn’t it, 
SHOWING then write 
to us. 
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No. 222. 
EMBROIDERY 
INSERTION WITH 
NOVELTY BRAID 
AND HEMSTITOH. 
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At all : a — yet 
Se cen ees DEFENDER MFG. CO. 
Dry Goods Dealers. a co ce one: 
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FOR THE MOTHER—4A Beautiful Complexion 
FOR THE CHILD—A Clear, Healthy Skin 
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The Only Soap to Use on the Skin 


Physicians claim that nine-tenths of all skin diseases are caused by soaps made from fats, grease and alkali. 

No woman who values her complexion should ever allow the pores of the skin to become filled with the fats and 
grease found in toilet soaps. 

No mother should allow the tender, delicate skin of her child to be burned by alkali, or irritated by drying perfumes. 

Hyome: Soap is the first and only soap ever manufactured without these ingredients. 


MADE FROM THE FRESH GREEN LEAVES 
OF THE TASMANIAN BLUE GUM TREE |. 


It is nature’s own skin purifier. Healing, Soothing, Refreshing, Beautifying, a delightful toilet requisite which leaves the skin soft, smooth, vel- 
vety, and with that natural peach-like bloom of health. The finest soap made by the old process feels like commonest laundry after using Hyomei. 


ae ee ee ee THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Firrn Street, Itnaca, N. Y. 
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Editorial DELINEATOR are the most notable; a striking illustration of this 


is given in the present number by the article on Madame Gadski, 
in which the celebrated prima donna tells of the unremitting work 
“necessary in acquiring new roles and gives some practical advice to 
aspirants to the operatic stage. The obvious moral of this fact is that each number of 
the magazine will iatiaDy be better and more interesting than is promised for it. 


|" HAPPENS not infrequently that the unannounced features of THE 


Chat. 





_ THE MARCH NUMBER.—THE DELINEA- 
TOR for March—the first of the three great Spring 
issues—will be of prime importance in the world 
of fashion, as the first intimation of the styles for 
the coming season will be given in its pages. The 


Paris and London letters in this number will be | 


unusually valuable. 

Inthe HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards will deal in a practical yet sympa- 
thetic way with the servant question — old but ever 
new ; and while one feels that on this the last word 
can never be said, the advice and conclusions of such 
an authority must prove helpful. The interest in 
Colonial architecture and furnishing aroused by 
the various patriotic societies wiil find expression in 
the illustrations and descriptions of house-furnish- 
ing at Mt. Vernon, the home of Washington. 
The pages of Illustrated Cookery will show a break- 
fast-table daintily spread and the dishes that are 
served, with their recipes. 

Dr. Grace Peckham Murray will contribute 
The Child at Home, the first of a series of four 
articles on The Child’s Day. These articles are 
full of plain common-sense, not in any way scientific, 

The famous Parisian festival of the Fat Ox 
has been most entertainingly described by Eliot 
Gregory, and fine pictures of its progress through 
the streets of the French capital will accompany it. 

The fiction for the number will be unusually 
cood, Margaret Sutton Briscoe and Marguerite 
Tracy each contributing strong stories that are 
illustrated by Mabel Humphrey and J. Allen St. John. 

History and Fashion are delightfully mingled 
in a paper called The Evolution of the Ruff, with 
which some rare and fine portraits and pictures will 
be given. 

The departments—Social Observances, Col- 
lege News, Club Women, Practical Gardening, 
Girls’ Interests and Occupations, etc,—as usual, 
will be full of information on the various subjects. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
PARIS- -LONDON—NEW YORK. (Limited). 


: THE DRESSMAKER. 


‘ OBLIVION. Poem. 


CONTENTS 


STYLES FOR LADIES. 


HOUSE FURNISHING AND DECORATION. 
Alice M. Kellogg. 


Anna Morrison. 

Mrs. Aria. 

Mrs. John Van Vorst. 
A. L. Gorman. 


A VALENTINE LUNCHEON. 
THE FASHIONS OF LONDON. 
DRESS AND GOSSIP IN PARIS. 


MIDWINTER DRESS MATERIALS. 
GARNITURES AND ACCESSORIES. 

STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 

STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

STYLES FOR BOYS... 

FOR CONFIRMATION AND OTHER WEAR. 
MODERN LACE-MAKING. 

CROCHETING. 


WOMEN GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTS. No. 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. Sarah ‘ Bolton. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Margaret Robins. 


‘STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES. Charlotte Bronté’s Late 
Clara E. Laughlin. 
Carolyn Halsted. 


“Romance. Part I. 
COLLEGE NEWS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


MIDWINTER MILLINERY. (LLUGTRATED IN COLORS. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN GIRL. 
ILLUSTRATED FRom PHOTOGRAPHS, Waldon Fawcett. 


THE SONG OF JOY Poem. 
Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


SOCIAL OBSERVANCES. Mrs. Frank Learned. 
FOR COUSIN POLLY BROADUS. Virginia Frazer Boyle. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. M. ARNOLD. 


LEARNING A NEW OPERA. (Madame Gadski.) 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOORAPHS. Laura B. Starr. 


THE FLAGGING OF THE CANNON BALL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY cH. onuNwaco. Elmore Elliott Peake. 


THE MASKER. Poem. Clinton Scollard. 


ILLUSTRATED BT A. TEQGGIN. 


MOLDAVIAN EMBROIDERY. Frances Morton. 


ILLUSTRATED (N COLORS. 
KNITTING. 


PASTIMES FOR CONVALESCING CHILDREN. ” No. 8. 
St. Valentine’s Day. Lina Beard. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


ANN ARBOR STORIES. Grace B. Ward. 
THE NEWEST BOOKS. Laura B. Starr. 


THE HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING. No. 1. 
The House We Keep. Ellen H. Richards. 


THE LENTEN TABLE. 
PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB LIFE. Helen M. Winslow. 
GIRLS’ INTERESTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 
Priscilla 


ILLUSTRATES. 


Wakefield. 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVERS. Mary, Dawson. 
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Style 29 : 23 
Concert Grand \@ Other Styles to 
Upright ; . select from 





ee Wing Piano 
No other plano made equals this in style and design of case 


THE WING PIANO 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer 
Save from $75 to $200 or agent. We do not employ agents to sell the 
WING PIANO. It Is sold direct from our factory. 
To the actual cost of manufacture we add our small wholesale profit. The purchaser saves the retail profit. 
This means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, our improved system cf doing 
business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy from a 


local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 
Se t T e | F e h e q¢ We will send the above piano, or 
e T P i d your choice of 23 other WING 
fl on fla 9 reig rep al PIANOS, on trial. to any part of 
the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We will allow you to try it in your home for 20 days; you can compare it carefully and critically with 
the highest-priced pianos sold in retail stores, and if it is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it 
back and pay the return freight also. We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. All expense 
and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, 


The Instrumental Attachment Zither and Banjo. Music written for ee eran 










with and without piano accom- 
paniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several imitations. 


All WING PIANOS have 71g octaves, concert grand ithe aa A 


2 Po 
Ge scale, overstrung, giving greatest volume and power ; 
neral Description of tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases sion 
are double veneered, and are made in all the choicest woods—circassian walnut, dark rich ‘a (if Th ad 


mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 







have been manufactured and sold in 32 vears. Every WING PIANO 


Over 30, 000 Wing Pianos is guaranteed for 12 years against anv defect in tone, action, work- 


manship or material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments. 
OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 








*1 should Ifke to aay a few words enone your pianos and manner of doing business. Noone is doing pherasely es justice In not availing themselves of 
your most liberal terms. The tone, touch and durability of your pianos cannot be questioned. The instrumental attachment pleases every one 
who hears it, and allows a combination ‘of effects which cannot be equaled."—ALBERT DRAEGERT, Thornbury, Jolca. 


“Tbe plano I bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, touch and Pe eee {it is coy. extra fine. The 
strangest pert of it seems to be that you can se!) such an instrument for such a low price."—F. D. GREEN, ‘ounty, 


About pianos sent free on uest. The only complete book of its kind 
A Complete Book of Information ever published. Every one intending to purchase i. plano should have ft. 


208-210 East 1 
WING & SON, East 12th Street, New York 













WOMAN’S 
CURIOSITY 


Prompted the inquiry, “ You don’t mean to 
say that you examine every advertisement that goes 
into THe DetineatTor, do you? I always thought that 
most any advertisement would be taken if payment was 
offered.” This bright, intelligent woman was astonished 
to find, not only that every advertisement was examined 
critically, but every advertiser had to be reliable; and in many 
cases the articles advertised were examined, so that our readers 
would be satisfied with their purchase. This remark leads us to 
believe that doubtless there are many more bright, intelligent 
women who will be equally surprised to learn of the great care taken 
to insert in THe Detineator only those advertisements which 
are reliable. It is our belief that all the advertisements are inserted 
in good faith and by responsible persons. If any reader of Tue 
De ineaTor finds that any advertisement herein is prepared with a 
view to deceive, or is inserted by parties whose promises are not 
fulfilled when applied to, we shall take it as a great favor if such 
reader will promptly notify us, as it is our purpose to avoid the 


IN printing of advertisements that contain extravagant statements 
: or promises that are not likely to be realized. The advertising 

wy columns of THE DELINEATOR are intended to be on the same 
/ e ¥ high plane, and to convey equally correct information, with 


the other departments of the magazine. We wish all 
NY 
Y,. 
oe 


the half million subscribers of THe DELINEATOR 








































to know that they can answer any advertisement 
in THe DevineatTor and feel certain that 
whether they order any article adver- 
tised or write for booklet or cir- 


Xo cular they will receive 
; satisfaction. 
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FAIRBANKS 


FAI RY SOAP 
DORSED BY A MAJORITY 


OF THE WIVES OF THE 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 


FAIRY SOAP, the Purest and Best Floating White Soap ever Made, 


has received the written endorsement of the wives of fifty-four United 
States Senators, and many other prominent women in this country, 
and is used by them in preference to all other soaps. This is the 
strongest and most convincing endorsement ever given for a soap. 
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Wives of the U. S. Senators Who Use and Recommend Fairy Soap: 


Mrs. Senator Allen, Nebraska Mrs. Senator Gallinger.N H Mrs. Senator Money, Mississippi 
Baker, Kansas Gear, lowa Nelson, Minnesota 
- = Bate, Tennessee " Hanna, Ohio 
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Berry, Arkansas ef 
Burrows, Michigan re 
Butler, NorthCarolina “ 
Caffery, Louisiana ; 
Chandlcr,N H 

Clark, Wyoming 

Clay, Georgia 

Culberson, Texas 

Cullom, Illinois 

Daniel, Virginia 

Davis, Minnesota 

Deboe, Kentucky 
Fairbanks, Indiana 
Foster, Washington 
Frye. Maine 


Hansbrough, N Dak 
Harris. Kansas 
Hawley. Connecticut 
Heitfeld, Idaho 
Hoar, Massachusetts 
Jones, Arkansas 
Kenney, Delaware 
Kyle, South Dakota 
McComas. Maryland 
McCumber, N Dak. 
McEnery. Louisiana 
MeLaurin.8S C 
McLaurin, Mississippi 
McMillan. Michigan 
Martin, Virginia 


Pettus, Alabama 
Pritchard, N.C. 
Quarles, Wisconsin 
Rawlins, Utah 

Ross, Vermont 
Scott, West Virginia 
Shoup, Idaho 
Svooner, Wisconsin 
Stewart, Nevada 
Teller, Colorado 
Thurston, Nebraska 
Tillman, 8. C. 
Turley, Tennessee 
Turner, Washington 
Warren, Wyoming 
Wellington, Maryland 


When all these well-known women indicate their preference for FAIRY SOAP, 


CAN YOU DOUBT THAT IT IS THE BEST? 
Try the new Oval cake. It is the handiest for toilet and bath. 











GOWNS and 
Shirt Waists 


The Lorraine Summer Dress 
Goods for 1901 are beyond 
comparison. The style, tex- 
ture, colorings and dainty grace 
of these exquisite weaves 
surpass even the products of 
world-famous foreign looms. 
You will find nothing else for 
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Summer so beautiful—and at ro 
the same time so serviceable A Wy Designed espec- 
—as the Lorraine Cotton and wv ially for wearers 


of Lorraine Dress 
Goods by the 
master modiste, 
are pictured and 
described in our 
1901 Book of 
Fashions mailed 
free, if you write 
for it. 


ISSU@S 


Silk Dress Goods and Fancy 
Lawns, comprising Lorraine 
Thread Lace Tissues, St. Gaul 
Tissues, Swiss Novelties, 
Zephyr Ginghams, Satin 
Striped Tissues, Chambrays, etc. 
Exceptionally beautiful in both 
weave and color are— 


a 








Lorraine Egyotion’T 
Lorraine Tsatlee Silks 
Lorraine Embroidered Pineapples 


The superior excellence of its products won for the Lorraine Manufacturing Company, 
the GRAND PRIX (the very highest award) at the Paris Exposition. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Lorraine Dress Goods: if he doesn’t sell them, 
send us his name on a postal card. 













LORRAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of Cotton and Worsted Dress Goods and Flannels 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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By ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


A sleeping-room naturally acquires an individual fash- 
ioning of its own from the tastes of its occupants. The 
personal element must manifest itself here in every point 
calling for an exercise of judgment. Particularly is this 
apparent in a room that is used by one person alone, for as 
soon a3 a change of ownership occurs, the surroundings 
invariably assume an unlikeness to those that previously 
identified it. There may be no radical renewal of furniture 
and decorations, but instinctively the old order of things 
is changed and done away with. Even within the limited 
sphere offered by a hall bedroom, the individual preference 
will establish itself, if only by the re-hanging of the pict- 


all of these points for comfort there is an added touch of 
tasteful furnishing in the white, ruffed muslin curtains; 
the use of the same material, lace-bordered, upon the bed- 
cover and smal] tables; the pretty photographs and framed 
pictures, and vases of flowers. 

The interest attached to the remodeling or rearranging 
of a chamber necessarily centres upon the possibilities for 
overcoming its defects. Thoughtful study of a gloomy in- 
terior will suggest the introduction of a new window or 
raising a low-framed casement. 

A fresh wall-paper accomplishes so many purposes for 
good that its choice should be carefully studied, and a fair 





A WELL-PLANNED SLEEPING-ROOM. 


ures, the draping of straight curtains or the setting back 
of some piece of furniture that before had been drawn out 
from the wall. 

A bedroom of good size and architecturally well planned. 
like the one shown in the illustration, admits of varied 
treatment, although the general seheme could not be bet- 
tered. The bed stands where the sleeper does not face the 
light on awakening nor come in contact with drafts from 
the windows. The same advantages are given to the couch 
during the hours of daylight resting. The dressing table is 
well lighted from right and left by window panes and gas 
fixtures. A long mirror is placed near a chest of drawers. 
Just the convenient light—from over the left shoulder—for 
reading or sewing waits upun tle low casy-chair, and with 


price ungrudyingly paid. If the side walls are very much 
broken up by windows and doorways, or good pictures are 
to be given a background, a plain paper may be selected. 
With a low ceiling a striped pattern can be used to give an 
appearance of height. A small, closely woven design may 
be depended upon for better, longer service than a large, 
sprawling figure. Ina sunny room, red ard yellow should 
be as much avoided as their use should be songht in 
a north exposure for their cheerful effect. The walls of an 
invalid’s room may be given the sanitary prints that do not 
spoil when cleansed with a damp cloth. 

Bedroom furniture that requires recovering need not wait 
for the upholsterer’s)needle, if amateur.talent can contrive 
slip covers of cretonne, denim, art ticking or Galatea A 
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“OLD WOOD TO BURN, OLD BOOKS TO READ.” 


plain-covered spread for the divan can be 
easily fitted, and made particularly attractive 
with fresh cushion covers. 

The floor coverings for a bedroom need not 
be expensive to be decorative and durable, 
although a goodly sum expended upon these 
articles is always well invested. Attention to 
details form a major part of every phase of 
household art; it is the road by which one 
must reach the triune characteristics of the 
ideal sleeping-room—comfort, harmony and 
artistic surroundings. 

The extent to which bookshelves may be 
utilized as furnishings is limited only by the 
wall space at command, and the ingenuity of 
the designer. As a matter of decoration 
nothing ean take the place of built-in shelves, 
studded with bright bindings. Bookcases with 
locked glass doors are becoming a thing of the 
past. cepting in the care of rare volumes, 
open shelves cover a larger field of usefulness 
and convey a sense of readiness that more than 
repays their slight additional trouble. 


“Bright books, the perspectives to our weak sights, 
The clear projections of discerning lights, 
Burning and shining thoughts, man’s posthume day, 
The track of fled souls and their milky way.” 


The angle of wall always suggests, in a liv- 
ing room or library, a tempting position for 
bookshelves. The enjoyment of the open fire 
in the company of books, is an association 
sratifying to the material and intellectual 
senses. The lines of Alonzo of Aragon— 


“= Old wood to burn. Old wine to drink, 


Old friends to trust, UOid bovoks to read ’— 


place the association of the wood fire and 
reading among long-past traditions. In the above illus- 
tration the top shelf has followed the line of the mantel 





to give symmetry to the design. The lower 
parts have been made into drawers for hold- 
ing prints, as the bottom shelf is unhandy to 
reuch down to and collects the dust. Short 
curtains of silk gauze are drawn over the 
books at night or when the room is unused. 

In the illustration at the bottom of this page 
two simple shelves, such as any carpenter could 
put up, were made a clever disguise for an ob- 
trusive steam radiator when it was not in use. 
The shelves were fastened above the radiator 
upon an upright piece that was carried down 
ach side to the floor. A brass rod was screwed 
to the lower shelf, and a curtain gathered over 
it. The shelves were stained the same color 
as the woodwork in the room, and books and 
bric-i-brac found on them a secure foothold. 
No suspicion of the real intent that called 
these shelves into existence ever came into the 
mind of the uninitiated. 

There is often opportunity in a bedroom, 
in an angle or irregular line of wall to add 
some open shelves. If the ones for sale in 
the furniture stores are unavailable, a simple 
design may be executed by a cabinet maker 
with a characteristic touch impossible to at- 
tain in one ready-made. The exact paint or 
stain of the wood-work should be applied 
upon it, to bring it in connection with the 
style of the room; if a bit of color is desired, a 
thin silk curtain may be hung on a slender rod. 

An original finish was given to some sim- 
ple shelves that fitted into a corner of a 
girl’s room, by a clever use of pyrography 
or burnt-work. A mectto was lettered upon 
the front edges of the shelves, and a con- 





A DISGUISED RADIATOR. 


ventionalized flower) design placed on )the (upright side 
pieces, making a quiet, effective finish to the soft wood. 






Cupid Cake.—Cream a cup of butter and three cups sugar, 
add cup of milk, six cups flour, two teaspoons baking 
powder, half a teaspoon banana ‘and a teaspoon vanilla 
extracts, stiffly beaten whites of twelve eggs; bake in oiled- 
paper-lined loaf, placing a silver heart in the dough ; 
when cool, ice ‘and decorate with wreaths and flutings 
of scarlet ‘icing, scarlet candy hearts and a bisque Cupid. 




















Love Sandwiches.—Cut fresh bread into thin hearts with 
a shaped sandwich cutter; spread sparingly with excellent 
butter, then with chopped dates, figs and a walnuts 
carefully shelled; press the pieces neatly tomes and 
carefully arrange ‘them about green foliage, on a lace paper 
napkin or linen doily; garnish with pim-olas or olives. 





Potato Roses.—Press a pint of mashed potatoes through 
a sieve or colander, add a tablespoon of butter, half a 
teaspoon of pulverized salt, a quarter te aspen of pap- 
rika, the stiffly beaten whites of two fresh eggs; press 
through a pastry bag and rose tube on a buttered tin, brush 
with yolk of an egg, and bake a delicate brown ina hot oven, 
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Almond Sticks.—F or two dozen sticks chop until like meal a 
cup of cold butter into two cups of flour, a teaspoonful each of 
baking powder and salt, half a teaspoonful. paprika or a tiny 

pinch of cayenne; wet into asoft dough with ice-water; roll one- 
Aiinite rinch thick; spread with blanched and browned almonds, 
press with rolling-pin; cut into strips and circles and bake. 


Love-Apple Salad.—Wipe perfect tomatoes and begin at 
the blossom end to cut into petals toward the stem end, 
pressing carefully ; open so as to leave the seeds in a ball 
of pulp; place on ‘each a spoonful of mayonnaise and serve 
each on a lace paper napkin. If desired, the mayonnaise 
may be tinted green with spinach or red with lobster coral. 
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Alaska Bake.—Make a rich, boiled flavored custard and Venus Nectar.— Melt six rounding teaspoons of grated 
freeze very hard. Place a thin round of sponge cake ona chocolate of any good brand, then add quickly six cupfuls 
inty plate on a round board ; heap the ice-cream on the cake of boiling milk; when the chocolate is thoroughly dis- 
and coverroughly and thickly with a meringue made of six solved add two tablespoons of very strong, clear coffee, a 
whites of eggs and SIX tablespoonfuls of fine sugar ; brown del- tablespoon of good sherry and a teaspoon of vanilla: 


icately in a quick oven and serve immediately from the table. serve very hot with whipped cream and cut loaf sugar. 
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One’s handsomest lace table-cover, finest cut glass, daintiest china and best silver must be brought into useata Valentine 
luncheon. A heart-shaped centre-piece of small scarlet bouquets is pierced by a gold arrow, the bouquets being distributed 
to the cuests at the end of the service. White candles are shaded with scarlet taffeta silk shades, and heart-shaped Sévres 


4 or Dresden china or cut glass bonbon and relish dishes and scarlet-heart guest cards complete the beautiful scheme. 
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The most notice- 
able feature of fash- 
ion for day wear 
has been the popu- 
larity of the long 
coat, and even short 
women have managed to look well under its influence, 
the best model for them being the coat which has a seam 
round the waist, a narrow belt, and the front portion cut 
into a sort of Eton and showing a vest of fur. There is 
fur on everything, but ermine has yielded the first place to 
chinchilla and sable. The ideal chinchilla coat is made of 
three-quarter length, with the skins arranged with the 
stripes round to form a bolero at the top, and a flounce at 
the hem; one may well call it a model of luxury. 

But I am going to describe simpler frocks—frocks that 
may be made of face cloth and rendered extremely de- 
corative by the trimming of Oriental embroidery on vests 
and sleeves; and Oriental embruidery can be easily pro- 
cured on oddments of canvas, which their workers origin- 
ally dedicated to the antimacassar. 

Very attractive and very inexpensive blouses—and the 
blouse remains the acme of comfort under the long or the 
short fur coat—are made of soft Liberty satin with an 
inner waistcoat of this embroidery, showing in its turn a 
cravat of pleated mousseline, tied at the neck with a small 
cravat of velvet bearing gold tags. Gold still enjoys much 
of our regard, and the prettiest ornaments for the hair 
consist of gold tinselled fluwers with green leaves or 
gold leaves, and these look well worn either with the 
coiffure on the top, or at the nape of the neck; but in 
the latter case they are usually doubled, one rose being on 
the temple and the other behind the ear, and under such 
conditions the fashion should be dedicated only to the 
young girl. The young girl may also becomingly enjoy 
some model evening dresses which are made of net, trimmed 
with mnany rows of graduated satin ribbon, the ends of this 
satin ribbon being sometimes embroidered in silver or held 
by a silver tag, used at the end of the sash, or as a trimming 
to the décolletage. 

The lucky few who are off to the Riviera seein to have 
adopted with special unanimity the white cloth costume 
made with innumerable strappings; the plain skirt bears 
a flounce cut on the round without any fulness, and 
the coat is of white caracule, or of the cloth to match, 
with a little touch of multi-coloured embroidery on the 
waistcoat and a collar of chinchilla. But fur is no 
essential to the frock for the South, and the hats which 
are being prepared to accompany these white cloth 
dresses are for the most part made of lace or chenille. 
Chenille, by-the-way, in white forms a most beautiful toque, 
bearinz a trimming of mauve violets on one side. Always 
at this season of the vear we appreciate the charms of the 
artificial violet. Whole muffs are made of these with fringes 
at the side resting on chiffon frills of shaded mauve, and 
mauve chiffon toques trimmed with a bunch of violets anda 
pale-pink rose accompany the like with much discretion. 

We have proved ourselves a little fickle in our fancy for 
the capes for ‘evening wear, these, except when they are 
made of fur, receiving no attention at our hands. All the 
evening cloaks are in coat shape, the sleeves being of bell 
form to enable them to slip comfortably over the evening 
bodice. Coats of velvet, with trimmings of lace or sequin 
embroidery and with collars and revers of fur, have been 
the most luxuriously successful, but admirable coats on the 
same lines may be made of the zibeline cloths, with a coarse 
guipure to replace the sequin embroidery, and fux or ermine 
instead of the sable. 


THE FASHIONS OF LONDON 
By MRS. ARIA 


The lining to the cloth coats may be 


of soft satin, while 
those of velvet gen- 
erally show Pompa- 
dour brocade. 

So far asthe fash- 
ion of our skirts is 
concerned, we continue to cling to the tight-fitting variety. 
These are however shaped so that they flare out from the 
knees, either with a flounce without fulness or by some in- 
genuity of the cutter. An admirable tweed dress just com- 
pleted for immediate wear is of very dark gray frieze with 
broad strappings just below the waist and just round the 
hips, set at intervals of four inches from each other; the 
bodice is slightly pouched and fastened over on one side 
with two sneravel metal buttons, and is cut square at the 
neck, to turn back with a collar of bright-red cloth much 
strapped, the opening revealed by this collar being filled in 
with tuckings of cream coloured-mousseline. Besides the 
frieze dresses for ordinary afternoon wear the panne dress, 
figured and plain, is in evidence; and very well this looks 
with just a collar of lace and a gold or jewelled button. 
Beneath all the fur coats the bodice to the waist seems to 
be the ideal garment on a tight lining, but with a loose 
suggestiveness, This either in panne, figured velveteen, or 
cream-coloured satin or lace may be reckoned as extremely 
becoming. The cloth gown with its bodice to match and 
with vest of embroidery which I have just described is, 
however, the more popular style. 

Very wonderful are the season's ribbons showing an in- 
ter-thread of gold tinsel, and the soft subdued colouring of 
the chiné type. Other ribbons there are of velvet spotted 
with gold tinsel, and of gauze or satin with raised flowers. 
The Pompadour silks and styles, which we were promised 
in the earliest (lays of Autumn, are not yet on that pinnacle 
of pupularity they deserve. No doubt in the Spring season 
we shall see the panier, lace petticoats and vests, flowered 
sacs and black velvet ribbons fully established. As I pre- 
dicted, the olden days have inspired many of the best cos- 
tumes, and a dainty Empire dress which was copied from 
an old print has the top and sleeves of soft net traced with 
silken embroidery, and thence falls a long loose train of 
crépe de Chine bordered with embroidery, and separating 
in the centre of the front beneath a belt held with a jew- 
elled clasp on the bust, to reveal a petticoat of cream- 
coloured lace. 

Lace is firmly established as a perennial idol, and dresses 
entirely made of this, either in the fine or coarse kinds, 
are much favoured for evening wear. For daytime, as an 
example of extravagance, a lace bodice and sleeves with 
a bolero and stripes round the sleeves of chinchilla may be 
quoted as supreme. But lace dresses need not necessarily 
be expensive, for nowadays admirable lace is manufactured 
for very moderate sums, and the economical will do well 
in all cases to line the lace with chiffon before placing it 
over its more solid foundation. 

The stage is always the platform for the best fashions, 
and a very ingenious idea introduced into The Measenger 
Boy at the Gaiety is a group of English ladies visiting 
at the French Exhibition, when they wear the smartest 
of gowns in the various shades of red, white, and blue, 
each dress deing of a different tone, but only of the one 
colour, and trimmed with ribbons and lace or spangles. 
And, by-the-way, we are by no means tired of the spangle, 
and the amateur dressmaker may introduce this on gowns 
of chiffon with applications of Jace. But yet I am looking 
forward tothe re-establishment of those Pompadour styles, 
for surely no mode was ever prettier for Summer wear 


than the ‘Dolly Varden.” 
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for keeping 
track of time: some rely on their memories, others make 
notes of their impressions, others possess a diary and 
account-book combined; Ienriette Maréshal collected 
gloves—all the gloves she had worn tv balls and parties as 
a girl—and the Princess d’Eichtal had an album with 
samples of every dress she ever owned and the date when 
she first appeared in it. There must have been in this 
array of street and evening gowns one which corresponded 
to Josephine’s robe de sacre, the dress of triumph which she 
was loath to give up, whose color and folds were perfect 
harmony, and, perhaps. in scrutinizing this sample one 
might have guessed the Princess’s age.” 

It would be difficult to use samples of present Paris 
dresses as documents to-day, for there never has been so 
wide a variety in style. Many of the Exhibition models, 
designed last April, are stil] repeated; certain dressmakers 
have forced exaggerated skirts upon the slaves to dress; 
and the more practical women have modified and adapted 
extreme ideas. It is even the custom among aristocratic 
French women to wear somewhat old-fashioned gowns of 
materials which suggest the treasures of a well-stored attic. 

A charming dinner dress in one of the many prevailing 
styles has a Directoire coat of pale-bluc silk embroidered in 
a fine tracery of jet; the revers and pockets are black satin, 
and there is a full skirt of tulle with lace appliqué. 

A tea-gown which attracted attention in the trousseau 
of a recent bride well known among the Aierican Colony 
in Paris, was made of pink accordion-pleated chiffon, three 
skirts, one upon the other, edged with lace and falling from 
a short bolero of velvet as purple as un orchid’s centre. 
Another dress in the same trousseau was of red cloth made 
with a bodice of red and gray panne velvet. 

High belts and short fur-trimmed jackets are worn, with 
lapels of fur and an inner vest of delicate silk or velvet 
embroidered in silverand gold beads. Muffs are enormous, 
and boas of all of the long-haired furs are worn. Thus in 
the course of an afternoon’s visits one sees skirts with bias 
yokes fitting tight over the hips, skirts with packages of 
plaits about the waist, long jackets and short jackets, 
boleros and mantles. 

A few days of intensely cold weather have added skating 
to the list of arnusements which keep the gay world occu- 
pied. Count Pourtales, Prince Murat, Count Greffielde and 
their numerous sporting colleagues, support a skating club 
in the Bois de Bologne, which, at intervals widely separated 
by the usually mild Winters, becomes a scene of festivity. 
Along the narrow serpentine stream which winds about 
the clubhouse, high Bath chairs are placed where the ma- 
trons take refuge from the wind while their charges swing 
and fly over the gleaming ice. There has been at times a pre- 
dominance of reds and browns among the skating costumes. 
The Baroness de Rothschild had a gray cloth jacket and 
skirt trimmed with chinchilla and a toque of scarlet swans’ 
feathers; the Countess Beauregard wore a skirt of dark 
velvet, a bolero of sealskin with a rolling collar of sable, a 
wide, flat turban in sealskin trimmed with branches of 
mistletoe; the Princess de Sazan wore a brown velvet 
gown and coat with gold braid stitched between hands of 
for. Those who came merely to look on were enveloped 
in long mantles loose at the waist and back, with revers of 
fur and deep fur collars. There was one of these cloaks in 
green velvet and chinchilla worn under an immense, soft 


box-cloth, a se- 
ries of stitched lapels lying one over another, the last covered 
by a colar of sealskin. 

A change in the arrangement of the hair is gradually 
being adopted. The chignon, which for the last four years 
has grown higher and higher, is now transposed from the 
top of the head tothe back of it, where it should be twisted 
into a knot and fastened exactly where the hat’s brim may 
rest upon it. The front hair is worn as before. The new 
flat turbans are almost crownless; the soft velvet and felt of 
which they are made is twisted about in a roll that grows 
slightly henvier at the left side, where it is finished by 
flowers, ostrich feathers, a rhinestone ornament or a knot 
of gold or silver tulle. 

Material of black and white in alternate stripes of satin 
and velvet is much used for dinner gowns trimmed with 
lace, which forms the sleeves, and a lace fichu fastened by 
turquoise buckles. 

It is not considered good taste in France for young girls 
to wear lace or flowers; jewels are also forbidden them, so 
the ribbon and chiffon to which they are limited as trim- 
ming make their ball gowns very simple. 

There is no social intercourse between the present Gov- 
ernment and the nobility. The President’s invitations are, 
however, accepted by Princes of foreign blood and he 
entertains with great ceremony. A recent reception for 
the Grand Dukes was preceded by a dinner of forty. The 
entrance to the palace was spread with a scarlet carpet, on 
each step was stationed one of the tall, glistening, immacu- 
late soldiers of the Republican Guard; the guests, as they 
arrived, were asked to give their invitations and their 
names, which were registered by two stately men servants 
in gold-laced livery. The journey from the door through 
preliminary drawing-rooms was attended by two servants 
in dress suits, with the traditional silver chains around 
their necks; the expected guest was then heralded to an 
attendant at the threshold and in turn to Monsieur and 
Madame Loubet, who, except in the case uf some great 
dignitary, do not shake hands with their incités. After the 
dinner a one-act comedy was played by Réjane and Guitry, 
Cléo de Mérode acted a short pantomime, Madame Amel 
sang some of the old songs which have made her famous, 
and this entertainment, given in the vast hall of the Elysée, 
was followed by a light supper served at a buffet arranged 
in the Salon Murat. There were several noticeable dresses; 
an elaborate grecn satin embroidered in gold, a pale-gray 
silk covered with net embroidered in chenille and spangles, 
a turquoise velvet with a high belt of silver tulle and a 
black poppy on the bodice. 

An important step was made with the close of the old 
century toward the emancipation of woman in France. 
This reform was brought about chiefly through the per- 
sistent efforts of Jeanne Chauvin, who was the first and for 
a long time the only woman lawyer in France. She was 
determined to plead in court “and,” she says, ‘nothing is 
so stupid and so unprofitable as to abandon an undertaking 
—pcrseverance is my religion, and it is to this that I owe 
my success.” She is voung, fine looking; and her voice 
is clear and strong. **Coquetry is an excellent thing,” she 
declares, ‘it is important that men in all countries should 
learn to appreciate and admire the women_of ‘superior 
education,’ but these in turn should, J\beheve, be as grace- 
ful and charming and’as well dressed-as~ possible.” 
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A new Russian blouse jacket that may be made with or 
without a centre-back seam and worn open or closed is char- 
acterized by a gored flare collar and fanciful revers.. The 
sleeves are in blouse-bishop style, and a fitted belt is added. 


Fancifully shaped 
fronts open over a full 
vest in an_ attractive 
basque-waist that may 
be made with plain or 
Cavalier sleeves. 

A diagonal front clos- 
ing and a whole back are 
interesting items in a 
new shirt-waist or blouse. 
Blonse-bishop sleeves 
with deep cuffs add to 
the effectiveness of the 
mode, which may be 
made with or without a 
fitted lining or bust-stay. 

The Eton jacket in its 
various modifications 
continues extremely pop- 
ular. A pleasing example 
of the blouse Eton jacket 
has a vest revealed by 
the fronts that roll back 
in revers extending from 
the neck to the waist- 
line. The sleeves may be 
lain or in Cavalier style. 

he mode is adapted for 
the association of con- 
trasting materials. 

A slightly flared five- 
gored skirt, having an 
inverted box-plait at the 
back and three circular 
raffles, may be made 
with the conventional or 
decided dip at the top 
and in short sweep or 
round length. It is 
equally desirable for 
washable and other fab- 
rics, and any desired 
trimming may replace 
the rutfles. 

A deep yoke-facing on 
the body-lining, both 
front and back, is the 
chief distinction in a 
new basque-waist or 
bodice. The slightly 
bloused fronts are in 
fanciful outline at the 
top, and the back is 
whole, with tucks at the 
waist-line. 

Especially desirable 
for stout ladies is a 
basque-waist made with 
two under-arm_ gores. 
The fronts are shaped to 


reveal a yoke and vest effect, and the two-seam sleeves are 
slightly belled at the bottom. 

Coats in full and three-quarter length are fashionable, 
the latter being pleasingly illustrated in a close-fitting 
inode with single-breasted closing. The back may have an 
overlap in the skirt or may be seamed to the bottom, and 
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the sleeves completed with or without 
tarn-back cuffs. 

©1850” sleeves and a sailor collar dis- 
tinguish a waist or bodice which is adapted 
for a combination of two harmonizing fab- 
rics. The design is well suited to a slender 
youthful figure. 

A striking bolero basque-waist may be 
made with plain or Continental sleeves 


and with a plain or crushed girdle. The 
bolero is marked by a fancifully outlined 


flare collar and revers. 








FIGURE No. 74 X.—LADIES’ BLOUSE TOILETTE. -The patterns are Ladies’ 
Shirt-Waist No. 4734, price 9c. or 20 cents; and Skirt 
No. 4769, price 18. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 208.) 


A stylish two-piece costume consists of an Eton jacket 
that may be worn open or closed, and a five-gored skirt 
having an inverted box-plait at the back and a circular 


band flounce that may be 
omitted. The skirt may 
be in instep or shorter 
length and may have the 
decided or conventional 
dip at the top. The mode 
is particularly appropri- 
ate for stormy weather, 
shopping, golfing and 
travelling. 

A petticoat-skirt in- 
tended for wear with 
skirts of instep or shorter 
length is quite essen- 
tial to the well-appointed 
wardrobe. A mode es- 
pecially designed for this 
purpose may have either 
a graduated circular 
flounce or a gathered 
bias ruffle as its distinc- 
tive feature, and the dip 
at the top may he con- 
ventional or decided, as 
best suits the figure of 
the wearer. 

A fancy basque-waist 
made with two under- 
arm gores is suitable for 


- both stout and medium 


wearers. The sleeves 
may be plain or in Gari- 
baldi style. The design 
suggests the association 
of contrasting materials. 

The French back and 
Pompadour neck are 
features of a new corset- 
cover. 

A novel bishop dress 
sleeve is made with a 
deep cuff-facing and may 
be completed with a cir- 
cular ruffle at the bot- 
tom. 

A mackintosh or rain- 
proof skeleton coat, with 
cape and hood, may be 
in either of two lengths, 
and the hood may be 
omitted. 

A graceful wrapper 
that may be made with a 
short sweep or in round 
length is distinguished by 
tucked fronts and fancy 
eape-collars, thuugh the 
latter may be omitted. 
The sleeves are of the 
blouse-bishop order and 


the closing is made to a convenient depth beneath a box- 
plait at the centre of the front. 

A new seven-gored skirt has wedge-sections inserted 
in the lower part of the side seams, and may 
with the conservative or more-decided dip at the top 
and in short sweep ‘or round length. 


be made 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, TINTS, ETC., SHOWN ON FIRST PAGE 


OF COVER AND PAGES 


FIGURE ON FIRST COVER PAGE. 


This represents a Ladies’ Eton jacket. The pattern, 
which is No. 4752 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is shown differently developed on page 204. 

To the average figure there is no more becoming style of 
top garment than the Eton, and the mode is promised a 
continuance of its extensive popularity. Purple velvet was 
utilized in the development of the jacket here shown, with 
a design wrought in gilt braid and fancy gold buckles and 
buttons for garniture. The back and sides are closely 
adjusted, and a 
shaped belt fol- 
lows the lower 
edge. The dart- 
fitted fronts 
may be worn 
closed or open, 
and the revers 
and St. Peters- 
burg flare collar 
are attractive 
features. The 
sleeves are in 
regulation coat 
style and bell 
attractively 
over the hand. 
A military 
band-collar is 
included in the 
pattern. 

Rouge broad- 
cloth, with fac- 
ings of white 
satin on which 
a design in gilt 
braid or cut 
velvet to match 
the fabric is 
arranged, will 
be very effec- 
tive. Velours, 
covert cloth, 
taffeta, camel’s- 
hair, zibeline 
and numerous 
other materials 
are suited to 
the mode. 
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bells attractively over the hand, and a fitted belt defines 
the approved Marie Antoinette dip. 

Strappings of darker material may be usec to trim a 
jacket of this type developed in gray satin-faced cloth. 
Velvet, broadcloth, cheviot and tailor cloths in yeneral 
are suited to the mode. A stylish reproduction would be in 
Russian-green velvet, with embossed gold-cloth for facings 
and Aiglon buttons for closing. 





Fieure No. 47 X.—This represents a Ladies’ blouse 
jacket, and is pictured on page 177. The pattern, which 
is No. 4741 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
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46 X anv 47 X.— 455 ed a the 

TWO SMART LaprEes’ TwoO-PIECE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF AN ETON JACKET, TO BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED, AND A soduction 

JACKETS. FIVE-GORED SKIRT WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND A CIRCULAR BAND FLOUNCE Re fhiaciaok: 

F N THAT MAY BE OMITTED (THE SKIRT TO BE IN INSTEP OR SHORTER LENGTH, AND TO HAVE THE CON- yes h ae “a 

IGURE NO. VENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP aT THE TOP). FOR SHOPPING, TOURING, GOLFING, RINKING, Storwy  C©4% WHICH 18 

46 X.—This de- WEATHER, ETC in the popu- 
s e 9 e 

picts a Ladies (For Description see Page 208.) or eee 


jacket, and is 

shown op page 

177. The pattern, which is No. 4752 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to furty-two 
inches, bust measure, and may be seen in another develop- 
ment on page 204. 

The simple yet faultless lines of this Eton are undeniably 
attractive. In its development rough-surfaced gray cloth 
was used, with rows of stitching for completion. The 
mode is snugly adjusted, the fronts being fitted with single 
darts and closed with cord loops and buttons. A military 
band-collar is at the neck. If desired, the jacket may 
be worn open and the fronts rolled in any becoming way, 
and the band collar replaced by one in St. Petersvurg flare 
style. Smooth adjustment distinguishes the sleeve, which 


blouse style, 
with closely 
adjusted back and sides, and fronts that pouch and are 
rolled back in fanciful revers. The high flare collar is 
very attractive. and the blouse sleeves are finished with 
deep cuffs and mounted on smooth linings. A belt of gilt 
braid outlines the approved dip, and the military shoulder 
effect is strongly emphasized. 

Satin-faced cloth in any of the fashionable new shades 
may be employed, with trimming of fancy braid or fur band. 


>—__— 
Figures Nos. 48 X anp 49 X.—STYLISH STREET;TOILETTES. 


Fictre No. 48 X.—This “unites “a Ladies’) basque-waist 
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and skirt, and is represented on page 178. The basquc- 
waist pattern, which is No. 4761 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is portrayed in a different development 
on pave 206. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4717 and 
costs ls. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes’ from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. 
The faultless cut and 
shaping of this toilette 
are its most commend- 
able features. The mode 
is severely simple in style 
and is developed in rough- 
surfaced brown cloth 
combined with velvet in 
a somewhat darker shade 
and decorated with fancy 
braid. The three-piece 
skirt is slightly flared at 
the foot, this effect being 
heightened by a circular 
band flounce. It has an 
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LADIES’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER: TO BE MADE WITH 
SLIGHTLY POMPADOUR OR HIGH NECK, WITH VICTORIAN 
OR PLAIN SLEEVES, AND WITH A SHORT SWEEP OR IN 

ROUND LENGTH. 
(For Description see Page 208.) 


inverted box-plait at the back and may be 
in short sweep or round length. At figure 
No. 55 X a back view of this skirt is shown. 

The curves of a well-proportioned figure will appear to 
excellent advantage in this bodice, which is smoothly 
adjusted and emphasizes the military shoulder and Juno 
bust effect. A diagonal closing is made, and a high stock 
and shaped belt finish the neck and lower edge respec- 
tively. The sleeves are without the slightest fulness and 
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widen at the bottom, where they display a facing arranged 
to suggest an under-sleeve. 

Tan suiting and velvet or panne of the same hue will 
reproduce the toilette becomingly, and the stock, belt, 
flounce and sleeve facings may be stitched. Pastel-blue 
cloth, with strappings of darker blue, 
will be smart, and gilt buttons may be 
used to trim. Cheviot, covert cloth and 
such fabrics are also suitable, and appli- 
qué inay be used for decoration. 





Fictre No. 49 X.—This combines a 
Ladies’ coat and skirt, and is depicted 
on page 178. The coat pattern, which 
is No. 4671 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 
4769 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes for la- 
dies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure, 
and is shown differently de- 
veloped on page 214. 

The coat forming a part 
of this toilette is a very at- 
tractive style and is shown 
inade of black velvet, with 
facings of white satin on the collar and 
revers, the latter being decorated with 
black velvet 
eppiase It is 
closely adjusted 
at the back and 
sides and may 
be worn open 
to display the 
front of the 
waist or be 
closed to the 
throat for ad- 
ditional protec- 
tion. A mili 
band-collar 
with pointed 
ends is at the 
neck, and lap- 
covered pockets 
are inserted in 
the fronts. The 
sleeves are 
close-fitting 
and bell over 
the hand. 

Wedge sec- 
tions inserted 
in the lower 
part of the 
seams individ- 
ualize the skirt 
and cause it to 
flare at the foot 
in the popular 
way. The mode 
is seven-gored 
and has an un- 
derfolded box- 
plait at the 
back. It may 
be in sweep or 
in round length 
and is shown 
made of light 
cloth associated 
with velvet of 
a darker shade, decoration being afforded by appliqués of 
velvet harmonizing with the jacket trimming. 

A skirt of heliotrope broadcloth, with purple velvet, wil) 
be stylish, and the coat may be of broadcloth to match the 
skirt, with cloth-of-gold facings for coftrast. Tan cloth, 
with darker paunnejvelvet, will ‘also be’ effective. 
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Figures Nos. 50 X. ann 51 X. —RECEPTION GOWNS. 


Fietre No. 50 X.—Laprgs’ Toretre,— This unites a 
Ladies’ waist and skirt, and is depicted on page 179. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 4760 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is pictured in a different 
development on page 207. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4770 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is 
also shown on page 2138. 

Distinetive grace and originality mark 
this toilette, which is shown in an effective 
combination of figured India silk and 
tucked écru batiste, with écru lace appliqué 
and baby ribbon for garniture. The skirt is 
of novel shaping, comprising seven gores, 
and at each of the seams, with the excep- 
tion of the one at the centre of the back, a 
cluster of tucks is arranged. It is made ) 
over a foundation and is lengthened by a . | 
tucked flounce in pointed upper outline. 
The mode is in short-sweep length and has 
an anderfolded box-plait at the back. f | 

A sailor collar with broad front ends that fil 
outline a smooth chemisette is the salient f i 
feature of the waist, which has a full back | i 
and fronts that pouch attractively and are v 
cut out to accommodate the chemisette. A 
wrinkled belt follows the lower edge, and a 
high stock gives neck 
completion. Sleeves 
in “1850” style are 
introduced, the close- 
fitting upper portion 
terminating at the 
elbow, where its join- 
ing to the full lower 
portion is concealed 
by a turn-back cuff. 
A narrow band with 
pointed, overlapping 
end confines the ful- 
ness at the wrist. 

In yellow Liberty 
silk, with black-and- 
white lace appliqué, 
the gown will be very 
attractive. Satin Lib- 
erty, French surah, 

Eolienne, satin de soie 
and numerous other 
fabrics of a clinging 
texture will combine 
with fancy tucking, 
gold-cloth, etc., and 
decoration may be af- 
forded by lace bands 
or fancy braid. 
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Fievre No. 51 X.—- 
Laptgs’ Taitor Gown. 
—This combines a 
Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt, and is depicted 
on page 179. The 
jacket pattern, which 
is No. 4747 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
twoinches, bust meas- 
tre, and is shown in 
a different development on page 205. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4722 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is also represented on page 212. 

A tailor gown of unusual charm is here shown developed 
in cloth in one of the new brown shades combined with 
Persian and plain velvet, with strappings of the latter for 
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ornamentation. Long, tapering revers distinguish the 
jacket, which is in the popular blouse Eton style and has a 
smooth back. The fronts pouch in the approved way, and 
the revers outline a smooth vest that closes at the centre. 
The collar has a flaring turn-over portion and is separated 
by small sections that top the vest. A shaped belt follows 
the lower edge of the jacket and the sleeves 
are in Cavalier style. 

The skirt comprises five gores and has an 
underfolded box-plait at the back. Toward 
the lower edge the seams are slightly 
sprung to produce the fashionable flare, and 
the dip at the top may be conventional or 
more decided. The mode, which is equally 
desirable for washable and other fabrics, 
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4728 


LADIES’ WRAPPER, WITH TUCKED FRONT, AND FANCY 
COLLARS THAT MAY BE OMITTED. (TO BE MADE 
WITH A SHORT SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 209.) 


ane 
Wb TOP 


may be in short sweep or round length. 
The pattern provides for three circular 
band ruffles, but in this instance they are 
omitted. 

Broadcloth in any of the new colorings 
will be stylish in the mode, and the revers, 
collar, vest and cuffs may be decorated 
with a design in gold braid. Royal-blue 
zibeline, with facings of stitched panne in the same shade, 
will combine well with embroidered gold-cloth for the vest. 
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Figures No. 52 X ann 53 X.—HANDSOME VISITING GOWNS 


Fiaurge No, 52 X.—This embraces a Ladies’ basque-waist 
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and skirt, and is pictured on page 180. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 4757 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and 
is differently represented on page 205. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4684 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Trimming bands of gilt-embroidered black velvet arranged 
to suggest a bolero give distinction to 
the waist, which is shown developed in 
light and dark silk. The back is smooth, 
while the fronts, which flare in fancy 
outline to reveal a full vest, are tucked 
at the top and bottom. At the neck isa 
high stock and a fitted belt correspond- 
ing with the trim- 
ming bands follows 
the lower edge. 
The Oavalier 
sleeves have fancy 
turn-back cuffs of 
the embroidered 
velvet and display 
full puffs finished 
with wristbands, 

A graduated, 
circular, plaited 
flounce set on the 
side and back gores 
is a novel feature « 
of the five-gored skirt, which has an un- 
derfolded box-plait at the back. The 
mode is in short- 
sweep length and is 
shown made of 
cloth in one of the 
new blue shades, 
with rows of braid 
for garniture. 

The waist will 
be very stylish in 
light-blue silk, with 
bands of stitched 
panne velvet for 
trimming. Satin de 
Lyon cameleon— 
a new three-toned 
silk—will also be 
effective, and point 
Venise lace may be 
used for ornamen- 
tation. The skirt is 
suitable for repro- 
duction in any of 
the fashionable 
wool or silk goods. 
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Fiaure No. 58 X. 
—This unites a La- 
dies’ basque-waist 
and skirt, and is 
depicted on [ age 
180. The waist 
pattern, which is 

o. 4694 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure. 
The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4796 
and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in nine 
sizes forladies from 
twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure and is again shown on page 215. 

Dainty and simple yet extremely stylish is this gown, 
which is shown produced in rouge foulard bearing a wavy 
design in white, black velvet and white Louisine, decora- 
tion being afforded by Russian lace appliqué and black vel- 
vet baby ribbon. The skirt is of the three-piece variety, 
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with ripple habit back. A ruche of Liberty silk 
follows the lower edge, and a short distance 
above a band of the lace is applied. 

Distinction is given the waist by a bolero 
with rounded corners. A smooth yoke tops the 
full front, which is revealed between the bolero 
fronts, and a draped girdle that is deepest at 
the back encircles the waist. A 4694 
standing collar is at the neck, and 
the over-sleeves bell prettily over full puffs 
that are finished with wristbands. 

A handsome reception gown might be de- 
veloped in pearl-gray poplin, with the bolero 
of moiré embroidered in gold. Another hand- 
some production would be of old-pink French 
broadcloth, with the bolero of the same edged 
with a band of gold embroidered velvet... The 
full front might be of Liberty silk in a lighter 
shade, and bands of écra lace used to trim. 








LADIES’ FRENCH N&GLicke OR LOUNGING-ROBE, WITH RIB- 
BON SHIRRING TO ADJUST THE NECK, AND THE WRISTS, 
ALSO, IF DESIRED ; TO BE MADE WITH 4 SHORT SWEEP OR IN 
ROUND LENGTH. (SOMETIMES CALLED THE ANGEL Gown.) 

(For Description see Page 209.) 


India and China silks, Henrietta, and vailing are 


also suitable. 
—_——_—.@—____ 


Figures Nos. 54X anp 55 X.—MIDWINTER CALL-— 
ING TOILETTES. 


Fievre No. 64 X.—Lapres’ Tomerre.—This 
combines a Ladies’ basque-waist and skirt, and is pic- 
tured on page 181. The waist pattern, which is No. 47236 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust_measure, and is shown in 
a different development on page 2063 The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4722-and‘costs 1s: or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
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for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is again depicted on page 212. 
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Fiavre No. 65 X.—Lapigs’ Brovse Torerre. — This 
represents a Ladies’ jacket and skirt, and is shown on 


This gown ie a pleasing exponent of present styles and is page 181. 
9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
tucked white satin, with red and black panne velvet and forty-two inches, bust measure, and is also illustrated on 
gilt ornaments for garniture. The waist is distinguished page 203. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4717 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
Purple velvet, plain and stitched, is used for 


here shown in a combination of pastel-green cloth and 


by a smooth yoke-facing that is ap- 


plied to the lining. The fronts are 
in fancy outline and pouch in the SQ 
new way, while the back has tucked (INN + 


fulness at the waist-line. A high stock f 
gives neck completion, and the fitted y 
belt describes the approved dip. The 
sleeves are in fancy outline at the bot- 
tom, where they show a facing of the 
tucked satin in under-sleeve effect. 
The five-gored skirt is characterized 
by two circular ruffles outlined with 
pipings of black and red panne. The 
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A763 
LADIES’ MACKINTOSH OR RAINPROOF SKELETON Coat, 
WITH CaPE AND Hoop. (THE COAT MAY BE IN 
_EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS, AND THE HOOD MAY BE 
OMITTED.) 
(For Description see Page 209.) 


mode is fully described in connection with 
figare No. 51 X. 

Lady’s-cloth in cinnamon-brown or some 
of the new shades of red will reproduce the 
gown effectively in conjunction with panne 
velvet, satin de soie, fancy tucking, embroid- 
ered taffeta, etc.; and decoration may be afforded by fancy 
stitched bands, lace or braid appliqué. A pretty combina- 
tion and one in excellent taste would be of pearl-gray 
poplin with tucked gray chiffon for the yoke and sleeve fac- 
ings, and motifs of white lace for decoration. An introduc- 
tion of pastel-blue panne will give a pleasing note of color. 
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measure, and is displayed again on page 218. 


The jacket pattern, which is No. 4741 and costs 


_ the blouse jacket forming a part of this toilette. 


The back is snugly adjusted, while the fronts, 
which pouch becomingly and may be worn 
closed or open, are rolled back in fanciful 
revers. A shaped belt having its upper edge 
pointed at the back is a feature of-the mode, 
and the high flare collar, 


which laps in pointed out- 
line over the top of the gar- 
ment, is a protective as well 
as stylish adjunct. 
support the blouse sleeves, 
which are finished with 


deep cuffs. 


The three-piece skirt is 
slightly flared at the bottom 
and has an inverted box- 
plait at the back. It may 


Linings 





be made with a short sweep 
or in round length, and a — sea! 
band flounce that is here omitted is included 


in the pattern. 





The material used in the de- 


velopment of the mode 
was purple cloth, and a 
plain finish was given. 
A jacket in black vel- 
ours will be very smart 
in combination with em- 
bossed gold-cloth. Chev- 
iot and all tailor cloths 
are also suitable, and the 
skirt may be produced in 
satin-finished Venetian, 
pebble cheviot, serge, 
homespun, etc. 


—_—__—__@—___—_—- 


Figures Nos.56 X AND 
57xX.—GOWNS FOR 
AFTERNOON WEAR. 


Fraurse No. 56 X.— 
This comprises a Ladies’ 
jacket, shirt-waist and 
skirt, and is represented 
on page 182. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 
4254 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in six sizes for 
ladies from thirty to 
forty inches, bust meas- 
ure. The shirt-waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 4563 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 4770 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, 
is in nine 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
twenty to 
thirty-six in- 
ches, waist 





The effect of the materials combined in this 4254 
toilette is very attractive. For the jacket black 
velvet was used, with appliqué for garniture, 
and: the shirt-waist and skirt are produced.in figured vail- 
ing decorated with lace-appliqué.) The jacket, is-a revival 


A 


202 
of the old-time favorite, the bolero, and is an extromely be- 
coming mode. It is quite short and has gracefully rounded 
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LADIES’ CLOSE-FITTING CoaT, IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH. (THE BACK TO HAVE AN 
OVERLAP IN THE SKIRT OR BE SEAMED TO THE BOTTOM, AND THE 
SLEEVES TO BE FINISHED WITH OR WITHOUT CUFFS.) 


(For Description see Page 210.) 


lower front corners; the back may be plain or shaped in an 
inverted V at the top and scolloped at the bottom. The close- 
fitting sleeves bell over the hand, but may be dispensed with. 

A broad, graduated box-plait applied at the front is a 
pronounced feature of the shirt-waist, which is designed 
for the new figure and has slight gathered fulness at the 
back. The fronts are box-plaited at the shoulders, and the 
two-seam sleeves are finished with flaring cuffs. A jewelled 
belt encircles the waist, and a fancy stock is worn. 

A circular flounce tucked to half its depth is a feature of the 
seven-gored skirt, which has an underfolded box-plait at the 
back and a cluster of tucks at each of the seams at the front 
and sides. At figure No. 50 X the mode ; 
is also shown, in which connection it is “il 
described in detail. 

The blouse and skirt are suitable for re- 
production in cashmere, voile, lady’s- 
cloth, or the more diaphanous fabrics, 
such as grenadine, Swiss, challis, im- 
ported dimity, satin-stripe lawn, mall, 
etc.; and decoration may be afforded by 
bands of lace appliqué or ribbon. 


ns 


4794 





Fieure No. 57 X.—This embodies a 
Ladies’ jacket and skirt, and is illustrated on page 189. The 
jacket pattern, which is No. 4752 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is shown differently developed on page 204, The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 4722 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is illustrated again on page 212. 

Rows of stitching give a neat finish to the gown shown 
at this figure developed in mode cloth and brown velvet. 
The jacket is of the Eton variety and has a St. Petersburg 
flare collar that closes with a fancy gold buckle, a similar 
buckle effecting the closing of the shaped belt. The fronts 
are rolled back in revers, and the sleeves bell attractively 
over the hand. A more complete description is given in 
connection with the figure on first cover page. 


o 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


The skirt comprises five gores, and three circular band 
rufHes are applied at the lower edge. At figure No. 51X 
the mode is also shown, 8 
full description being given. 

Sage-green broadcloth and 
stitched panne velvet will be 
stylish. Facingsof whitesatin 
showing a design in gilt braid 
will contrast pleasingly with 
purple cloth in the gown, and 
bands of Persian lamb may 
be used to trim. Cheviot, 
serge, camel’s-hair, zibeline, 
broadcloth, homespun, etc., 
are also suitable. 


erate tb tepi I 
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Fieures Nos. 58 X anp 59 X. 
—LADIES’ WALKING TOI- 
LETTKS. 


Freaurk& No. 58X.— 
Lapigs’ Brovse Toretre. 
—This comprises a 
Ladies’ coat and skirt, and is pictured on 
page 188. The coat pattern, which is 
No. 4521 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4796 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist incasure, and is also 
depicted on page 215. 

Elegance and good style are achieved in 
this toilette, which combines 
a St. Petersburg blouse coat 
and a three-piece skirt. In 
the production of the coat 
black velvet was used, with 
facings of white satin em- 
broidered in an elaborate de- 
sign of shaded heliotrope. 
The mode has blousing fronts, that may 
suitably be worn closed or open, and a 
smooth back. The collar has a deep turn-over 
portion that may be in standing efféct and slightly rolled, if 
more protection be desired. A shaped belt follows the 
lower edge, and turn-back cuffs complete the blouse sleeves. 
A smooth peplum that is joined to the coat under the belt 
is inoladed in the pattern, but is in this instance omitted. 

The skirt is cut on the newest lines and is extremely 
graceful. It is a three-piece design with habit back that 
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LaDies’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, TO BE NADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
CUFFS, AND WITH THE SIDE-BACK SEAMS TERMINATING AT 
PLaIts IN THE SKIRT OR CONTINUED TO THE BOTTOM. 


(For Deacription see Page 210.) 


ripples attractively. Graduated strappings of purple velvet 
decorate the mode, which\is\shown made of Lcliotrope 


—m— i -_- —_ 
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lady’s-cloth, with appliqué lace bands, will be stylish. A 
charming waist for theatre or other dressy wear might be 


satin-finished. cloth. It has the fashionable sweep, but 
may be made in round length, according to one’s taste. 

A stylish reproduction of the toi- 
lette would be of mignonette-green 
broadcloth, with trimmings of stitch- 
ed panne in the same or a darker 
shade, and embroidered gold-cloth 
for facings. The strappings might be 
arranged on the skirt in lattice de- 
sign around the bottom. Homespun, 
cheviot, serge, covert cloth and simi- 
lar fabrics are suited to the design. 








Fievrr No. 59 X.—Lanpiss’ AFrer— 
xoon Gown.—This unites a Ladies’ 
basque-waist and skirt, and is shown 
on page 1838. The waist pattern, which is No. 4727 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, isin eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty-four to forty-eight inches, bust measure, 
and is again displayed on page 207. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4722 and. costs 1s. or 25 cents is in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is also illustrated on page 212. 

Black taffeta, white Louisine and white satin over- 
laid with lace are harmoniously associated in the 
bodice shown at this figure. The fronts and back 
have groups of small tucks alternating with box- 
plaits, and the fronts are apart and curve away pret- 
tily to display the vest. A high stock gives neck 
completion, and a fitted belt outlines the popular dip. The 
over-sleeves widen toward the bottom, where they disclose 
full puffs arranged on the smooth linings and finished with 
narrow wristbands. 

Light-gray cloth was used for the five-gored skirt, which 
flares toward the foot, where a circular band ruffle is 
applied. Strappings of the material arranged over the 
seams at the front 
and sides afford 
desirable garni- 
ture. At figure No. 
51 X tho skirt is 
again shown, in 
which connection 
it is more fully de- 
scribed. 

A waist of mode 
taffeta with Per- 
sian embroidery 
trimming will be 
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Lapres’ RussiaN BLOUSE JACKET. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 4 CENTRE-BACK SEAM AND WORN CLOSED OR OPEN.) 
(For Description see Page 210.) 


smart, and with it may be worn a skirt of light-brown 
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LADIES’ ETON JACKET, TO BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED. 
(For Description see Puge 211.) 


produced in pistache-grcen peau de soie, with the vest of 
black and white jetted lace and white panne velvet for the 


under-sleeves. 
a 


Fictures Nos. 60 X anp 61 X.—LADIES’ TAILOR GOWNS. 


Fieure No. 60 X.—This displays a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt, and is shown on page 184. The jacket pattern, 
which is No. 4794 and costa 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is also represented on page 202. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4717 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Although the elaborately trimmed tailor gown is much 
in evidence, yet the severely plain styles have by no means 
lost prestige, their usefulness and suitability for wear upon 
almost any occasion being decidedly in their favor. In 
this case machine-stitched strappings decorate the skirt, 
which is shown made of tan cloth. The mode is in three- 
piece style, with an underfolded box-plait at the back. It 
is also pictured at 
figure No. 48 X, in 
which connection 
it is more fully de- 
scribed. 

Close adjustment 
at the back and 
sides distinguishes 
the jacket, which 
closes in double- 
breasted style with 
fancy buttons and 
above the closing 
forms lapels. A 
rolling collar is at 
the neck, and the 
close-fitting two- 
seam sleeves are 
completed with 
turn-back cuffs 
and lap-covered 
pockets are in- 
serted low down 
in the fronts. 

Golden-brown 
cloth was used for 
the jacket, with | 
velvet for the col- 
lar, and cuffs and 
appliqué- to trim. 

Violet satin-faced cloth, wit) in'ays of purple velvet, will 
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cloth, with stitched panne for the collar and cuffs, will be 
stylish. Suiting, tweed, covert cloth, serge, cheviot, etc., are 
also used. A chic mode for general wear may be developed in 
blue serge, with gilt buttons for ornamentation; if desired, 
self-strapping or stitching may be used for a decorative 
finish. 





Fiaure No. 61 X.—This embodies a Ladies’ Eton jacket 
and skirt, and is represented on page 184. The jacket pat- 
tern, which is No. 4730 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is again shown on page 203. The skirt pat- 
tern which is No. 4699 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

Mixed suiting, 

‘cin soutache braid 
trimming, was used 
for this toilette. 
The Eton jacket is 
double-breasted 
and gives the long 
line from shoulder 
to bust that is such 
a pronounced feat- 
ure of the season’s 
styles. It may be 
worn closed or 
open and extends 
below the waist- 
line in front giving 
a slender appear- 
ance. The fronts 
are turned back in 
revers, and a roll- 
ing collar gives 
neck completion. 
The two-seam - 
sleeves are close-fitting. 

The skirt comprises 
nine gores and has an 
inverted box-plait at the 
back. It flares toward 
the foot and may be 





made with a short sweep 
or in round length. 

Wine-red cloth, with 
strappings of the same, 
will reproduce the gown 
attractively. Another 
handsome development 
would be russet-brown broadcloth, with pipings of panne 
velvet on the skirt and an inlay of the same on thie collar, 
revers, and on the sleeves in cuff effect. Green satin-faced 
cloth, with black and gold appliqué, will be modish, and 
' Aiglon buttons might be utilized for the closing. 


BAND-COLLAR. 


—_— —_}—_____—.. 


Figures Nos. 62X anp 63 X.—MIDWINTER TOILETTE AND 
coe TRAVELLING COAT. 


Fiaurk No, 62 X.—Lapres’ Tometrre.—This embraces a 
Ladies’ co..t end skirt, and is illustrated on page 185. The 
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LADIEgs’ ETON JACKET, WITH A ST. PETERSBURG FLARE COLLAR OR MILITARY 


(TO BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED.) 
(For Description see Page 211.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


in ‘nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently shown on page 202. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4770 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is also presented on page 2138. 

A toilette of rare charm and elegance is shown at this 
figure. Tan cloth was used for the coat, which is close 
fitting and is in the popular three-quarter length. The 
closing is made with large fancy buttons, and the fronts 
are turned back in revers that extend beyond the ends of 
the deep rolling collar. Turn-back cuffs complete the close- 
fitting sleeves. | 

The skirt is very graceful and is produced in black 

taffeta, with black 
velvet appliqué and 
black velvet bands 
arranged in van- 
dyked effect to fol- 
low the outline of 
the skirt, which is 
lengthened by a 
tucked flounce. A 
seven-gored foun- 
dation gives sup- 
port. A detailed 
description is given 
_ in connection with 
figure No. 50 X. 

A handsome de- 
velopment of the 
coat would be in 
black velvet or taf- 
feta lined with 
white satin and 
closed with black- 
and-gold enamel 
buttons, In rouge 
satin-fuced cloth 
the mode will be 
very smart, and 

velvet inlays may be 
added to the collar 
revers and cuffs. 





Fieure No. 63 X.—La- 
pies’ Lone Coar.—This 
pictures a Ladies’ coat, 
and appears on page 185. 
The pattern, which is No. 
4516 and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies fromthirtyto forty- 
six inches, bust measure. 

The practicality of the 
long coat makes its pos- 
session very desirable, 
particularly to the woman 
who travels. A stylish 
coat is here produced in 
fancy mixed-gray chey- 
iot, with rows of ma- 
chine-stitching for the 
decoration. The back and 
sides are snugly adjusted, 
and coat laps and plaits 
are formed at the centre 
and side-back seams. A 
double-breasted closing 
is made, and laps cover the openings to patch pockets ap- 
plied on the fronts. The coat sleeves may be replaced by 
sleeves in bell style finished with turn-back cuffs. 

Covert cloth, broadcloth, serge, light or medium weight 
melton, satin-finished cloth, etc., are adapted to the design, 
strappings or stitching supplying the finish. 
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Figures Nos. 64 X, 65 X axp 66X.—FOR NEGLIGE WEAR 


Fieure No. 64 X/—Lapigs’ Frenon’ Cremise.—This re- 
presents a Ladies’ chemise, and is shown on page 186. The 
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five sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is also pictured on page 220. 

Dainty underwear is something which appeals to every 
woman, and a generous supply is an aiaclite necessity. 
The French chemise here shown made of fine nainsook, 
with edging and beading run with narrow ribbon for trim- 
ming, is very simply constructed and will also do duty as a 
corset-cover and short skirt combined. It has gathered 
fulness at the front and back and may be made with round 
or square neck. The flounce that is arranged around the 
bottom gives a fluffy finish, but its use is optional. 

Fine cambric, long-cloth and China and India silks in 
delicate colorings are suitable to the mode, with edging, 
insertion and beading to trim. A dainty production would 
be in pale-heliotrope Ohina silk, decorated with Valencien- 
nes insertion, edg- 
ing and beading 
run with ribbon in 
the same shade as 
the silk. 


Fievre No. 65 X. 
—Lapiss’ Néeuiek 
aND PETTIOOAT- 
Sxizt.—This por- 
trays a Ladies’ 
dressing-sack and 
foundation or pet- 
ticoat-skirt, and is 
shown on page 186. 
The dressing-sack 
ee which is 

o. 1876 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes, for 
ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure. 
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Fievre No. 66 X.—Lanpizs’ Tooxkep Wraprer.—This re- 
presents a Ladies’ wrapper, and is pictured on page 186. 
The pattern, which is No. 4728 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and also appears on page 199. 

Pale-blue vailing showing a flowered design in delicate 
coloring and plain blue material were utilized in the devel- 
opment of the. garment, and black velvet ribbon in two 
widths was used to trim. The back is snugly adjusted, 
while the fronts are tucked at the top and waist, the ful- 
ness puffing out becomingly between. Fancy collars are at- 
tractive features of the garment, which closes under a box- 
plait. A standing collar having turn-over portions is at the 
neck, and the becomingly bloused sleeves are completed 
with wristbands. A belt bowed in front encircles the waist, 

; and the wrapper 
may be made with 
a short sweep or in 
round length. 

Oashmere, out- 
ing flannel, French 
flannel, as well as 
wash goods of all 
descriptions, are 
suited to the mode. 
The fancy collars 
may be of all-over 
lace or embroidery 
or of the material 
finished with lace 
edging. <A dainty 
tea-gown might be 
developed in écru 
albatross, with 
pale-pink trim- 
ming. 
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Laprigs’ BLOUSE ETON JACKET, WITH VEST, AND CAVALIER OR PLAIN SLEEVES. 


The skirt pattern, - Page 211. Fiegures Nog, 67 X, 
which ie No. 4788 ata aad No. 68 X anp 
and costs 9d. or 20 69X.—FOR HOUSE 
cents, is in nine WEAR. 

sizes, for ladies ; Etats 
from twenty to Ficure No. 67 X. 
thirty-six inches, —Lapres’ Tza- 


waist measure, and 
is shown in a dif- 
ferent develop- 
ment on page 218. 

Especially sug- 
gestive of comfort 
in the boudoir is 
this sack, which is 
shown made of 
old-pink silk, with 
edging and black 
velvet baby ribbon 
arran in plain 
and fancy outline 
for garniture. The 
sack is shirred at 
the top of the 
front and back and 
is made with as 
slightly low, square 
neck. It fits 
smoothly at the sides, ond bretelles that extend over 
the shoulders give added attractiveness. The sleeves 
may be in elbow or full length and are slightly gathered 
at the top. 

Apple-green taffeta, with insertion and ruchings of black 
Peay garniture, was used in the production of the skirt. 
The mode is seven-gored and is lengthened by a graduated 
flounce of the silk, accordion-plaited. At the back is an 
under box-plait, which may be replaced by shirr-strings 
inserted in a casing. 

Lansdowne or vailing in some of the pale, delicate color- 
ings will be pretty for the sack, and lace edging, chiffon 
Tuchings, ete., may be used to trim. Moreen, sateen, 
brilliantine and nearsilk may be used for the skirt, which 

acs a foundation or drop skirt. 





LADIES’ FANCY BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE, WITH CAVALIER OR PLAIN SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 212.) 


Gown.—This_ rep- 
resents a Ladies’ 
tea-gown or wrap- 
per, and is depicted 
on page 187. The 
pattern, which is 
No. 4788 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and 
is shown in a dif- 
ferent develop- 
ment on page 198. 

The average wo- 
man realizes that 
there is no more 
becoming garment 
than the tea-gown, 
and consequently 
devotes a great deal of care and attention in her selection of 
these dainty affairs. For the production of the gown shown, 
vailing having a dark ground with light figures was selected 
in association with all-over lace, garniture being con- 
tributed by lace edging, insertion and velvet ribbon. A 
fancy collar that emphasizes the broad shoulder effect is 
a feature of the garment, which is made over a close body- 
lining. The back has fulness taken up in a box-plait that 
is shirred on the outside and falls in graceful Watteau 
effect into the short sweep. The fronts are shirred at the 
top, and the fulness is drawn in at the waist by ribbon ties. 
The neck is in Pompadonr outline, andéthe Victorian sleeves 
reveal short full puffs finished qrithwristhian ds. 

tose-pink cashmere, with bands of OrientaéDembroidery, 
will be dainty. French flannel, challis, Henrietta and alba- 
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tross are suitable fabrics, and ribbon 
may be used to trim. Wash materials, 
such as dimity, lawn, cambric and per- 
cale are also suitable, and the trimming 
muy be simple or elaborate. 





Figure No. 68 X.—Lapi&s’ Dressinc— 
Sack.—This displays a Ladies’ dressing- 
sack, and is pictured on page 187. The 
pattern, which is No. 4782 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is portrayed in a different 
development on page 211. 

Thorough comfort is suggested in 
every line of this trim sack, which is 
shown developed in polka-spotted helio- 
trope French flannel, with narrow black 
velvet ribbon and gilt ornaments for 
decoration. The back has fulness shirred 
under a-strap at the waist-line, and 
the fronts fall free from the neck, 
where they have slight gathered ful- 
ness. Wristbands confine the sleeves, 
which are of blouse variety, and a 
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S 
LaDiks’ BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE, WITH YOKE-FACING ON THE BODY 
LINING. 


(For Description see Page 212.) 





LaDixs' BOLERO BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE. (TO BE MADE WITH CON- 
TINENTAL OR PLAIN SLEEVES AND CRUSHED OR PLAIN GIRDLE.) 


(For Description see Page 213.) 


rolling collar is at the neck. The sailor collar, which is 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, and has prettily rounded front 
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LaDIg£s’ BasQurE-WalsT OR BODICE. (TO BE MADE WITH A STRETCHED 
OR SEAMED BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE GIRDLE, 
AND WITH FANCY OR PLAIN SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 213.) 


corncrs is an attractive feature, but its use is optional. 

Vailing, cashmere and all the soft wool fabrics that are 
shown in such a variety of colors are also adapted to the 
mode, and lace appliqué may be used totrim. A pretty sack 
was of blue French flannel, with bands of cream lace for 
garniture. 





Fievrr No. 69 X. — Lapigs’ Louneaina Jaoxet. — This 
represents a Ladies’ dressing-sack, and is pictured on page 
187. The pattern, which is No. 4777 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in four sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is shown in a different develop- 
ment on page 210. 

A novel sack and one that combines comfort with be- 
comingness is here illustrated developed in light-blue and 
fancy silk, the latter being used for the bands. The gar- 
ment, which is loosely adjusted, is known as the ‘“‘San Toy” 
jacket and closes diagonally with satin ribbon ties. <A 
doubled band which is extended to form the collar fol- 
lows the edges of the fronts, and the lower edge is grace- 
fully slashed to form vents and trimmed with a single 
band in fancy outline. The flowing one-seam sleeves are 
caught up a short distance above the wrist, and lengthened 
by bands similar to those on the fronts. 

Flannel or flannelette in Persian design 
with bands of plain material to trim, will 
be serviceable. Obhina silk, vailing, challis, 
etc., may be employed, and the bands are 
usually of some contrasting color. 


e—_—__—__>—____—_——_- 


Figures Nos. 70 X anp 71 X.—LADIES' 
BLOUSE TOILETTES. 


Ficgure No. 70 X.—This embraces a La- 
dies’ shirt-waist and skirt, and is shown on 
page 188. The shirt-waist pattern, which 
is No. 4797 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is differently represented on page 209. The 
skirt pattern, whjch is No. 4769 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is also depicted on page 214. 

A gown that is both attractive and simple is shown 
at this figure developed in Camille crépe, a pretty, new 
fabric, combined with all-over lace, effective garniture 
being supplied by Oriental embroidery. The skirt has 
wedge-sections of the lace outlined with bands of embroid- 
ery inserted at the lower part of the seams. It is of the 
seven-gored variety and is fully described at figure No. 49 X. 

A new style is introduced in the blouse, which has an 
Empire yoke and Turkish blouse sleeves; | A standing col- 
lar is at the neck, and a trimming band overlaid with the 
embroidery outlines the yoke. The closing is made under 
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Labizs’ FaNCY BaSQUE-WAIST OR BODICE, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM 
Gores. (TO BE MADE WITH GARIBALDI OR PLAIN SLEEVES.) 
EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR STOUT AND MEDIUM-SIZED LADIES. 

(For Description see Page 214.) 


a box-plait, and the fulness blouses all round over the 
belt. Wristbands confine the fulness of the sleeves. 
Réséda-green cashmere will be stylish in 
the gown, and bands of white-and-gold 
appliqué may be used to trim. A dainty 
production would be in corn-colored satin 
striped dimity, with lace insertion for gar- 
niture. Fancy silks, soft wool fabrics and 
wash goods are also suited to the design. 





Fierrg No. 71 X.—This comprises a La- 
dies’ shirt-waist and skirt, and is depicted 
on page 188. The shirt-waist pattern, which 
is No. 4706 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4722 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is shown differently portrayed on page 212. 

Flowered pink satin dimity and all-over embroidery are 
charmingly associated in this gown, with insertion and two 
widths of black velvet ribbon for decoration. 
A round front-yoke distinguishes the shirt- 
waist, which closes at the left side in Russian 
style. The back has slight gathered fulness at 
the waist-line, and the blouse sleeves are 
completed with narrow wristbands. 

The skirt flares becomingly toward 
the foot, where three circular band 
flounces are applied. At figure No. 51 X 
the design is also shown and more fully 
described. 

A pretty gown suitable for street and house wear 
might be produced in old-rose lady’s-cloth, with 
Lands of Oriental embroidery to trim. Wash goods 
are also suited for development. A skirt of white 
piqné or duck would be attractive, with a blouse of 
China silk in any becoming shade. 
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Figures Nos. 72 X aNpD 73 X.—LADIES’ EVENING 
GOWNS. 


Fieurs No. 72 X.—This combines a Ladies’ waist 
and skirt, and is depicted on page 189. The waist 
pattern, which is No. 4791 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in six sizes for ladies from thirty to forty inches, 
bust measure, and is also represented on page 208. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 4796 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure, and shown in a 
diferent development on page 215 of this issue. 

The average woman considers her evening gowns among 
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quence, bestows a great amount of care and 
attention on their construction. The gown 
here shown is up to date in every particular 
and will be especially becoming to a tall, 
slender figure. In its development pistache- 
green silk and chiffon were utilized, with 
black velvet baby ribbon, jewelled orna- 
ments, lace appliqué and chiffon ruches 
arranged in shell design for garniture. The 
waist is in low, rounding outline and is 
tuck-shirred at the top, where chiffon plait- 
ings are arranged to give a bertha effect. 
It blouses in 8 becoming manner over the 
jewelled belt, and the full puff sleeves are also tuck- 
shirred at the top and bottom and finished with plaitings 
of the chiffon. 

The skirt is of the three-piece variety and is individ- 
ualized by a ripple habit back. The design is extreme) 
graceful and is also shown at figure No. 58X, in whic 
connection it is more fully described. 

Mauve peau de soie and ruches of heliotrope chiffon 
edged with velvet baby ribbon will be smart, and white- 
and-gold appliqué may be used to trim. Another hand- 
some development woujd be of white Liberty satin, with 
bias ruffles and black velvet trimmings. 





Fiavre No. 73 X.—This comprises a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt, and is depicted on page 189. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 4791 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes 





LADIES’ BaSQUE-W AIST OR BODICE, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORES. 
(DESIRABLE FOR STOUT LADIES.) 


(For Description see Page 214.) 





LaDres’ WalIst OR BODICE, WITH “ 1850" SLEEVES. as 
(For Description see Page 214.) 


for ladies from thirty to forty inches, bust measure, and is 
ahawn differantly nrodneed on nage 9OR The skirt nat- 
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tern, which is No. 4796 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is again illustrated on page 215. 

For the development of this handsome gown pale corn- 
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Lapres’ BLOUSED EVENING WAIST OR BODICE, TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT 


a GuimPpr. (KNOWN a8 THE BLOUSE BaBY WalST.) 
(For Description see Page 215.) 


colored silk was employed in combination with chiffon of 
the same shade bearing black dots, artificial flowers and 
ruffies of the chiffon being used totrim. The belt is of 
black panne. At figure No. 72 X a front view of the gown is 
shown and reference made to a more complete description. 

Black lace over yellow satin will be extremely modish 
and attractive. Sea-green crépe de Chine, with an artistic 
design in flowers and leaves, will also be effective. A 
handsome gown is of white embroidered net over white 
silk with girdle of turquoise-blue panne, a large chou of this 
rich fabric being disposed at the left side of the corsage. 


—_——___—____ 
FieurE No. 74 X.—LADIES’ BLOUSE TOILETTE. 


Fieure No. 74 X.—This comprises a Ladies’ shirt-waist 
and skirt, and is represented on page 196. The shirt-waist 
pattern, which is No. 4784 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is also shown on page 210. Theskirt pattern, 
which is No. 4769 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is differently represented on page 214. 

The stylish simplicity of this mode, which is suitable 
alike for morning and afternoon wear, will gain for it 
many admirers. Stitched strappings of light cloth deco- 
rate the shirt-waist, which is shown developed in helio- 
trope French flannel of a fine quan The back has slight 
fulness at the waist-line, and the pouching fronts close 
diagonally, and display the popular Juno bust effect. Dee 
cuff facings distinguish the blouse sleeves and a high stoc 

ives neck completion. A crush belt with rosette and ends 
finished with gilt ferrets defines the popular dip. 

The lines of the skirt are very graceful and give added 
height to the figure. The mode, which is made of purple 
cloth combined with white cloth and embellished with 
fancy braid, comprises seven gores and is individualized by 
wedge sections inserted at the lower part of the side 
seams. By referring to figure No. 49 X a more complete 
description may be had. 

A stylish gown will result if écru cloth be employed with 
fancy white and gold braid for trimming. A serviceable 
development will be of royal-blue flannel decorated with 
black and gilt soutache braid. Oashmere, voile, lady’s- 
cloth, taffeta, etc., may also be used, with fancy bands, 
lace, appliqué or ribbon trimming. A blouse of turquoise- 
blue silk trimmed with bands of butter-colored lace was 
worn with a skirt of turquoise-blue broadcloth finished 
with strappings, the effect being very smart. 


SE 


No. 4755.—LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME. 
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illustrations of which appear on page 197, a costume 
resulting that is equally desirable for shopping, touring, 
golfing, rinking, stormy weather, etc. The jaunty jacket 
is of the Eton stamp and is closely adjusted by means of 
side-back and under-arm seams and single bust 
darts. The fronts describe the approved dip at 
their lower edge and are reversed to form lapels 
at the top, the closing being made in double- 
breasted style with buttons and button-holes; they 
may, however, be worn open. A rolling collar is 
a stylish feature, and the two-scam coat sleeves 
may bell over the hand or be straight around. 
The five-gored skirt is close-fitting over the hips, 
and an inverted box-plait is arranged at the back 
and stitched down a short distance. The conven- 
tional or decided dip may be had at the top, and 
the skirt can be made in either instep or shorter 
length; it measures about three and one-half 
yards at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 
A circular band flounce may distinguish the mode 
and affords a sweep of about three and three- 
fourths yards. 

Double-faced suiting in Oxford gray will be 
highly serviceable for the mode, and serge, cheviot, 
zibeline, etc., may also be employed. Dark-green 
serge will develop the costume satisfactorily, with 
heavy black satin or stitched panne velvet in the 
same sbade for inlaying the collar and lapels. 

We have pattern No. 4755 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of medium size, requires four yards and 
five-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 30 cents. 





- —— 


No. 4783. — LADIES’ 
TEA-GOWN OR 
WRAPPER. 


An artistic tea-gown 
is indispensable to the 
wardrobe of a well- 
apparelled § woman, 
and a dainty example 
is shown at figure No. 
67 X. It is also illus- 















LapDrzes’ WalST, WITH STRAIGHT CLOSING EDGES: TO BE USED AS A 
BaSQUE OR BODICE, OR AS A FOUNDATION, AND TO BE WORN OVER 
THE PREVAILING STYLE OF CORSETS. (TO BE IN EITHER oF TWO 
DEPTHS OR HAVE THE DiP EFFECT, WITH HIGH, ROUND, SQUARE OR 
V NECK, AND WITH MODERATELY OR EXTRA CURVED SLEEVES It 

FULL OR ELBOW LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 215.) 


trated on page 198, in shell-pink cashmere, ornamented 
with lace and bands of ‘appliqué. The:fronts have fulness 
at the top arranged in rows of shirring « ith frill finish, and 
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gracefully in a short sweep. If preferred, round length 
may be given instead, and the straight band-collar be dis- 
pensed with, the Pompadonr effect being employed. A fitted 
lining supports the tea-gown, the shaping of which is ac- 
complished by means of side seams and 
under-arm darts, and a fancy collar in 
two sections frames the shirrings in the 
front. Two-seam Victorian sleeves, that 
may be scolloped or plain at their lower 
edges, give character and disclose short 
outs mounted on the close linings and 
completed with wristbands. Plain sleeves 
are also provided for the mode, which 
closes invisibly at the front where it is 
drawn in to the figure by ribbon ties. 
Obrysanthemum-red crépe relieved 
with white will strikingly create the 
design. India or China silk, albatross, 
vailing, lawn, challis, etc., are pretty and appropriate. 
We have pattern No. 4788 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the tea-gown requires five yards and one- 
fourth of goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 








o—__—- 
No. 4728.—LADIES’ WRAPPER. 


A wrapper that is both pretty and simple is shown at 
figure No. 66 X, and on page 199 it may also be seen, in 
an attractive development of swallow-blue French flan- 
nel, with strappings of contrasting silk to trim the col- 
lars. The mode is in close-fitting style at the back and 
falls in a graceful sweep, but if preferred, it may be made 
in round length. The full fronts have tiny tucks taken up 
at the top and at the waist dart-shaped 
tucks dispose of the fulness. A box-plait 
is formed at the centre of the front on 
which buttons are ornamentally ar. 
ranged, and a fitted body-lining gives 
support. The sleeves accord with the 
good style of the mode and are of the 
one-seam blouse-bishop variety finished 
with tucked or plain wristbands. A mili- 
tary band-collar, on which are mounted 
double turn-over portions, completes the 








LaDigs’ Waist, WITH CURVED CLOSING EDGES AND Two UNDER-ARM 
GORES: TO BE USED AS A BASQUE OR BODICE, OR AS A FOUNDATION, 
AND TO BE WORN OVER LOW-BUST CORSETS. (TO BE IN ROUND OR 
Dip OUTLINE AT THE LOWER EDGE, WITH HIGH, ROUND, SQUARE OR 
V NECK, aND WITH MODERATELY OR EXTRA CURVED SLEEVES IN 

FULL OR ELBOW LENGTH.) SUITABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. 


(For Description see Page 215.) 


neck. Fancy collars lend distinction to the mode, but their 
use, as well as that of the turn-over portion, is optional. 
A ribbon belt having long ends is knotted in front. 
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faction and is generally becoming, darker garniture yielding 
a contrast. Cashmere, albatross, kimono and outing flan- 
nels, Lansdowne, etc., are extensively used. 

We have pattern No. 4728 in nine sizes for ladies from 





LADIgs' SHIRT-WaAIST OR BLOUSE, WITH EMPIRE YOKE AND TURKISH 


BLOUSE OR PLAIN SLEEVES. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE Bust-StayY OR FITTED LINING.) 


(For Description see Page 216.) 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the wrapper requires ten yards and one-half 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, with one-fourth of 
a yard of silk twenty inches wide for strappings to trim. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. = % 


—__~»-—______. 


No. 4765.—LADIES’ FRENCH NEGLIGEE OR LOUNGING- 
ROBE. 


The graceful flowing lines of this mode, which is pic- 
tured on page 200, will commend it to every woman for 
négligé use, and it is exhibited in a charming development 
of light-blue lawn trimmed with white lace edging. The 
gown may be in short sweep or round length and is shirred 
at the top by a ribbon inserted in a casing, forming a 
pretty frill finish for the neck, which is in becoming round- 
ing outline. A centre-back and under-arm seams accom- 
plish the shaping of the mode, which is in French style and 
sometimes called the Angel gown. The one-seam sleeves 
may fallin flowing style or be shirred by ribbons to cor- 
respond with the neck, and form deep frills. 

Wash silk, India linen, dimity, cambric, foulard, challis, 
etc., are appropriate for the making. 

We have pattern No. 4765 in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the garment requires seven yards and three- 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 


9d. or 20 cents. 
—___. 


No. 4763.—LADIES'’ MACKINTOSH OR RAINPROOF 
SKELETON COAT. 


Protectiveness and good style are combined in this mack- 
intosh, illustrations of which may be had by referring to 
page 201. Cravenette of a neutral color was chosen for the 
construction, because of its serviceable qualities. The loose 
fronts are fitted over the hips by darts and are closed at 
the centre all the way down with buttons and button-holes, 
and patch pockets, having their openings concealed by laps, 
are a useful adjunct. The back is joined to back skirt- 
sections arranged at the centre in broad coat-laps, and tie 
strings attached to tabs hold it in closely. The cape is 
adjusted by shoulder darts and distinguished by a hoo 
the use of which is optional; and a turn-over collar seam 
at the back completes the neck. The patterm provides for 
the garment in full length ‘orshorter for wear with skirts 
in the popular instep style, and the hood, cape and collar 
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Rainproof cloth in blue striped with red or plaided, will 
be very satisfactory. Pluette and double-faced goods, may 
also be employed. 

We have pattern No. 4763 
in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Fora lady of 
medium size, the mackintosh 
requires five yards of goods 
fifty-four inckes wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





No 4756.—LADIES’ CLOSE- 
FITTING COAT. 


By referring to eke 202 
and also to figure No. 62 X illustrations of this 
coat may be seen. Especially becoming to tall, 
well-proportioned figures is the mode, which is 
in popular three-quarter length and is shown in 
the first instance developed in tan cloth fin- 
ished in tailor style with stitching. The coat 
fits the figure snugly, and the back may have 
an overlap in the skirt or be seamed to the 
bottom. The fronts are adjusted by seams 
that terminate in dart style; and above the 
closing, which is effected with button-holes and 
large fancy buttons, revers are formed that 
meet and form notches with the ends of the 
deep, rolling collar. The sleeves are in the 
regulation coat style finished with turn-back cuffs, but the 
latter may be omitted. 

Rouge broadcloth, with stitched strappings of the same, 
will be stylish in a coat of this description. In dark-blue 
or green melton, with velvet or panne for inlaying the col- 
lar, revers and cuffs, a handsome garment will result. Ohe- 
viot, satin-faced cloth and all tailor cloths are suited to the 
development, and a braid decoration may be added. 

We have pattern No. 4756 in nine sizes for ladies from 
. thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium size, the 
coat requires three yards and threc- 
eighths of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 4794.— LADIES’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED JACKET. 


Black broadcloth was chosen for 








LaDres’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE FITTED LINING OR Btst-S8Tay¥.) 


(For Description see Page 216.) 


making this trim jacket, which is illustrated 11 page 202, 
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LADIES’ CHINESE DRESSING OR LOUNGING SACK. 
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snugly adjusted, and coat laps and plaits are formed at the 
centre and side-back seams, but the plaits may be dispensed 





(KNOWN AS THE “San Tor” 
JACKET.) 


(For Description see Page 216.) 


with and the side-back 
seams continued to the 
bottom. Above the clos- 
ing, which is in double- 
breasted fashion, the 
fronts are reversed to 
form lapels, and a rolling 
collar is added. Turn- 
back cnffs are a feature of 
the close-fitting two- 
seam sleeves, and lap- 
covered pockets are in- . 
serted in the fronts. 

A stylish reproduction 
would be of tan covert 
cloth, with facings of vel- 
vet or panne. Serge, 
cheviot, melton, vicuna, 
kersey or camel’s-hair, 
may be used. 

We have pattern No. 
4794 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of me- 
dium size, requires a 
yard and three-fourths of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ BisHop Dress SLEEVE, WITH 
DEEP CUFF-FACING. 


(For Description see Page 217.) 


——_. —__—. 
No. 4741.—LADIES’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE JACKET. 


Two developments of this mode, each of them adapted for 
ceremonious wear, are depicted on page 208, the respective 
materials being black velvet and cloth, associated with 
gold cloth, rich lace appliqué and black panne velvet; the 
design is also illustrated at figures Nos. 47 X and 55 X. 
The jacket may be made either with or without a centre- 
back seam, and the fronts are rolled in oddly shaped re- 
vers and pouch becomingly in the new way. Side-plaits 
dispose of the fulness at the lower edge of the fronts, 
where an applied shaped belt produces the approved dip 
and describes an upward point at the back. An ornate 
sectional collar laps well over the top of the jacket and is 
rolled with the revers, giving a distingué air. Deep cuffs 
ornamented with gilt braid and.buttons complete the one- 
seam blouse-bishop “sleeves;and ‘cord loops and buttons 
effect the closing when desired. 
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and facings of panne may be employed. Kersey, melton, 
broadcloth, serge, cheviot, etc., may be utilized, and braid will 
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LaDres’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH Salton COLLAR: TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 


THE FITTED LINING. 
(For Description see Page 217.) 


supply decoration. 

e have pattern 
No. 4741 in seven 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to 
forty-two inches, 
bust measure. For 
a lady of medium 
size, the jacket re- 
quires three yards 
and three-fourths 
of material twenty 
inches wide, or a 
yard and three- 
eighths fifty-four 
inches wide, each 
with ayard and an 
eighth of gold- 
clothtwenty inches 
wide and one- 
forrth of a yard of panne velvet. 
20 cents. 


FRENCH BACK. 
(For Description see Page 717.) 


Price of pattern, 9d. or 
——__<@— 
No. 4730.—LADIES’ ETON JACKET. 


The high favor maintained by the Eton mode is justly 
attributed to the stylish, youthful air it imparts to the 
figure, and the jacket illustrated on page 208 in a fashion- 
able construction of black cloth, and again at figure No. 
61 X, introduces a novelty in its double-breasted closing. 
Close adjustment is secured by side-back and under-arm 
seams and single bust darts, and the fronts describe the 
required dip at the lower edge and are reversed to form 
pointed lapels that meet the ends of arolling collar. The 
two-seain sleeves are in keeping with the good style of the 
design, and are stitched at the wrist in cuff outline. The 
popular military shoulder effect is emphasized, and the 
jacket may be worn open or closed. 

A chie reproduction will be in English-pink broadcloth 
orcheviot and may be utilized for street service or golf 
and other athletics. Pebble-suiting, kersey, melton, and 
similar fabrics may appropriately be employed. 

We have pattern No. 4730 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket requires a yard and three-eighths 
of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 

No. 4752.—LADIES’ ETON JACKET. 


A particularly attractive jacket is pictured on the cover 







4723 


LADIES’ CORSET-COVER, WITH POMPADOUR NECK AND 
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age, at figures Nos. 46 X and 57 X, and also on page 204. 

the last instance, it is shown developed in velvet and in 
cloth, gilt buckles closing the collar and belt. 
Under-arm gores and single bust darts ac- 
complish the smooth adjustment, and back of 
the darts the jacket extends to the waist-line; 
and a fitted belt following the lower edge 
passes under the unconfined part of the fronts, 
which describe points. The mode may be 
worn open and rolled in broad revers, or for 
extra protection the fronts may be lapped in 
double-breasted fashion, the closing being 
effected with cord loops and buttons. <A St. 
Petersburg collar consisting of a fanciful band 
surmounted by a flare portion completes the 
neck, but a plain military band-collar may be 
used instead. The sleeves follow the two-seam 
order and bell at the wrist. 

Black kersey, with facings of black stitched 
velvet, will prove highly satisfactory and ser- 
viceable. Taffeta, melton, camel’s-hair, etc., 
are also used. 

We have pattern No. 4752 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inohes, bust 
measure. To make the jacket for a lady of 
medium size, will require three yards and 
seven-eighths of -material twenty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_———__@—_—___— 
No. 4747.—LADIES’ BLOUSE ETON JACKET. 


A jacket in blouse Eton style that is marked 
by unusual elegance is pictured on page 205, 
and also at figure No. 51 X. In the former in- 
stance it is shown developed in black satin- 
faced cloth united with black taffeta and Per- 
sian panne velvet, with braid for decoration. 
The back is closely adjusted,.and the fronts 
pouch prettily, and side-plaits dispose of the 
fulness at their lower edges, which describe 
the approved dip. The fronts are shaped to 
accommodate the vest and roll back in long, 
stylishly pointed revers. The neck is char- 
acterized by a band collar on which is mounted 
a turn-over portion, which has its ends separ- 
ated by two smaller sections that give the 
effect of an inside collar. The fashion- 
able military shoulder is displayed, and the 
lower edge of the jacket is followed by a 
stitched, shaped belt that is secured at the front under a 
fancy buckle, where the closing is effected. The sleeves are 
in Cavalier style, the two-seam over-portions having deep 
turn-back cuffs, which reveal the full under-sleeves ar- 
ranged on the close-fitting two-seam lining and completed 
with wristbands having pointed, overlapping ends. Ifa less 
elaborate effect be desired, plain sleeves may be substituted. 





4768 : | 
LaDIzs’ MmiraRyY COLLARS: « SECTIONAL COLLAR WITH Its U 
Part ROLLED OVER, A BAND WITH A TURN-DOWN PIECE SEWED TO 
ITS UPPER EDGE, AND A BAND WITH PROJECTING ENDS. (For 
Coats, WRaPs, CAPES, ETC.) 
(For Description see Page 218.) 


Biscuit-colored kersey, associated with embossed cloth- 
of-gold, affords a striking reproduction of the mode. It 
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may also be developed in broadcloth, melton, velours, 
cheviot, zibeline, etc., in combination with any harmoniz- 
ing fabric. 

e have pattern No. 4747 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket requires a yard and one-fourth of 
material fifty-four inches wide, with a yard and an eighth 
of silk twenty inches wide for the cuffs, under-sleeves and 
for facing the revers, and five-eighths of a yard of Persian 
panne velvet in the same width for the vest and small 
collar-portions. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


—__¢ 
No. 4757.—LADIES’ FANCY 
WAIST OR BODICE. 


A mode especially commendable for toi- 
lettes for ceremonious wear is pictured on 


BASQUE- 
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No. 4726.—LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE. 


A pleasing deviation from the orthodox bodice is shown 
at figure No. 54 X, and again on page 206, in a stylish com- 
bination of French-gray cloth and satin and lace, with a 
band and folds of velvet for decoration. A fitted lining 
supports the waist, which has fulness disposed in gathers 
at the lower edge of the front and in tiny dart-shaped 
tucks at the back. An applied shaped belt defines the 
conventional dip and closes invisibly at the left side. 
The waist, which laps and closes in front, 
is cut low and round at the back, and fan- 
ciful in front to disclose a yoke-facing 
arranged on the body lining. A straight 
band-collar finishes the neck, and the yoke- 
facing is secured on the left shoulder. The 
popular two-seam sleeves, which have 
slight fulness at the top, are in fancifal 















outline at their lower edge, and the lining 


page 205, where tan lady’s-cloth was charm- 
is faced to suggest under-sleeves. The mode 


ingly united with brown velvet and white 
chiffon, and appliqué and gilt braid supplied 
the garniture; it is also shown at figure 
No. 52X. A fitted lining is the founda- 
tion for the full graceful vest, that is be- 
comingly framed by fronts which have their 
fulness disposed of in tucks, expressing the 
popes Juno bust effect. The back is seain- 
ess and devoid of fulness, and character is 
given the mode by a fanciful, irregular band 
that is applied in bolero style and describes 
an upward point at the back. The Cavalier 
sleeves are of the one-seam variety and have 
turn-back cuffs, 
revealing puffed 
under- sleeves ar- 
ranged on the 
close-fitting linings 
andcompleted with 
wristbands of the 
chiffon, which are 
closed with but- 
tons and _ loops. 
The stylish, high 
stock is tucked to 
accord with the 
wristbands and 
conceals the stand- 
ing collar that is 
deepest at the 
back. Plain sleeves 
may be substituted 
for the more fanci- 
fulones. A shaped 
belt defines the ap- 
proved dip at the 
front andis secured 
with a handsome 
buckle. 
Silver-gray pop- 
lin associated with 
white chiffon hav- 
ing a gilt device 
and gilt-embroid- 
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LADIES’ SLIGHTLY FLARED FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH 

A PR / NS Va |S INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. (TO BE MADE 

0" Pe A RAN] 8 . WR IS WITH A SHORT SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH, AND 

| i / SS . \ a WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dir aT THE 

Top.) EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR WASHABLE AND 
OTHER FABRICS. 


(For Description see Page 218.) 





ered pale-blue _ 

panne will be ex- introduces the approved Juno bust effect. 
uisite in the mode. * age 7 ma Developed in réséda-green broadcloth, 
roadcloth, foul- 4722 an elegant result will be achieved with black 


ard, silk, vailing, 

etc., are appropri- 

ate choices, and individual taste may be displayed in deco- 
ration. Pink Lansdowne combined with panne velvet and 
spangled net will also develop the mode attractively, and 
lace appliqué or insertion will furnish ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 4757 in seven sizes fur ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, For a lady of 
medium size, the basque-waist requires a yard and one- 
eighth of material fifty inches wide, with three-fourths of 
a yard of goods forty-five inches wide for the vest, stock, 
under-sleeves and wristbands and a yard and one-fourth of 
material twenty inches wide for the belt, cuffs and trim- 
ming-band. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


aud white appliqué and white panne. Casb- 

inere, velvet, satin, silk, etc., are recum- 
mended for use. White taffeta in combination with white 
chiffon will be very effective. 

We have pattern No. 4726 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires a yard and one-fourth of 
material fifty inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of 
goods twenty inches wide for the yoke-facing and collar 
and for facing the exposed part of the sleeve linings: a 
vard and an eighth of all-over lace eighteen inches wide 
is required for covering these parts, and half a yard of 
velvet twenty inches-wide (cut bias) )for a band and fold to 
trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4738.—LADIES’ BOLERO BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE. 


A salient feature of this waist, illustrations of which 
appear on page 206, is the bolero; the mode is shown in a 
stylish elaboration of réséda-green cloth and white silk, 
relieved with velvet and velvet ribbon. The waist proper is 
in close-fitting basque style, the fronts of which form the 
foundation for full fronts having gathers at the top and 
hottom, and produce 
the desired Juno bust 


effect. A straight 
standing collar com- 
pletes the neck, and 


the closing is invis- 


2 ee 6 
——- as 


ibly made at the centre of the front. The bolero has 
rounding edges and at the top describes revers which 
meet the ends of the fancy collar; and a crush girdle, 
closing at the left side, defines the popular dip at the front. 
The two-seam sleeves are in Continental style, with cuffs 
tarned back to disclose under-sleeves arranged on the close- 
fitting linings, and wristbands that correspond with the 
straight band collar complete them. Plain sleeves may be 


substituted for these, and a smooth sectional girdle may be ° 


employed instead of the one in crushed style. 
French gray foule, with a harmonious union of gold-and- 












LADIES’ SKIRT, WITH SHORT SWEEP: CONSISTING OF A SEVEN-GORED 
FOUNDATION SKIRT, AND A TUCKED SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, CUT IN 
POINTS AND LENGTHENED BY A TUCKED FLOUNCE. (TO BE MADE 
WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP, AND WITH 
AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK.) 
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white brocade and gilt-wrought all-over lace, will repro- 
duce the design elegantly. Broadcloth, poplin, etc., will 
give satisfaction in association with crépe de Chine. 

We have pattern No. 4738 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires a yard and one-fourth of 
material fifty inches wide, with three yards of silk twenty 
inches wide for the full fronts, under-sleeves and crushed 
girdle, and five-eighths of a yard of velvet in the same 
width for the inside of the fancy collar and for facing the 
revers. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_—-_ > ———— 


No. 4761.—LADIES’ BASQUEK-WAIST OR BODICE. 


A stylish mode for distinctive tailor gowns is introduced 
on page 206 
in a devel- 
opment of 
dark-green 
cloth, with 
inlays of vel- 
vet -and 
fancy but- 
tons for afin- 
ishingtouch; 
another il- 
lustration 
may be seen 
by referring 
to figure No. 
48 The 
waist is in 
close - fitting 
style, the ad- 
justment 

eing secur- 
ed by under- 
arm  gores 
and bust 
darts, and 
the long ef- 
fect from 
shoulder to 
bust is em- 
phasized. 
The right 
front is wid- 
ened by a 
joined-on 
section 
which laps 
over the 
left front 
and tapers 
stylishly to 
the lower 
edge. The 
stretched 
back is 
mounted on a fitted lining, which may be used to 
model the conventional back. A military band-collar in 
rounding or plain outline at the back is an appropriate 
finish for the neck, and the closing of the waist is ob- 
tained with cord loops and buttons. The two-seam sleeves 
bell prettily at their lower edges over the close-fitting lin- 
ings, that are inlaid to simulate under-sleeves and are 
shaped in points over the hand. A fitted girdle is appro- 
priately added and outlines the pronounced dip in front. 
The pattern provides for plain sleeves straight-around at 
the wrist, and} the use of the girdle is a matter of indivi- 
dual preference. 

Covert cloth in delft blue will give a satisfactory result. 
Venetian, broadcloth, serge, cheviot and novelty suitings 
also develop admirably. 

We have pattern No. 4761 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the basque-waist requires a yard and three- 
eighths of material fifty inches wide, with three-eighths of 
a yard of velvet twenty inehés Wide for inlaying the collar, 
gird!c ind wrists. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents, 


(For Description see Page 219.) 
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No. 4727.—LADIES’ FANCY BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE. 


A mode that is equally desirable for stout and medium- 
sized ladies is introduced on page 207 and also at figure 
No. 59 X. In the former instance it is portrayed in an 
effective combination of heliotrope Liberty satin, black vel- 
vet, white Liberty silk and white satin appliquéed with 
lace, appliqué band, velvet ribbon and fancy gilt buckles 
contributing rich garniture. The waist is adjusted with 
two under-arm gores and is in close-fitting 
stvle at the back, where box-plaits altern- 
ated with clusters of narrow tucks dispose 
of the fulness at the centre in novel fashion. 
The fronts correspond, the fulness being 
similarly disposed from the shoulder seams, 


LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH WEDGE-SECTIONS INSERTED 
IN THE SIDE SEAMS AND AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 
(TO BE MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT 
THE TOP AND WITH A SHORT SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 219.) 


and an underfolded plait produces the fash- 
ionable pouched effect. A narrow vest that 
is applied to the fitted lining separates the 
fronts and is topped by a standing collar 
that is deepest at the back, where it closes. 
The over-sleeves are of the one-seam var- 
iety and are shaped at their lower edge to 
reveal full under-sleeves arranged on the 
close-fitting two-seam linings, and wrist- 
bands that fasten with buttons and loops 
complete them. Plain sleeves may be sub- 
stituted for these if one desires and are 
equally in keeping with the good style of the mode. A 
shaped belt defines the pronounced dip at the front, and 
the closing of the waist is invisibly secured at the left side. 

An admirable development may be obtained by utilizing 
mushroom-pink foule and gilt and white appliqué over 
satin. Other appropriate materials are vailing, cashmere 
silk, poplin, taffeta, etc. 

We have pattern No. 4727 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty-four to forty-eight inches, bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the basque-waist requires three yards and 
one-half of material twenty inches wide, with seven-eighths 
of a yard of white satin for the collar and vest, a yard 










THE DELINEATOR. 


and three-fourths of Liberty silk in the same width for 
the under-sleeves and wristbands, and tbree-eighths of 
a yard of velvet each twenty inches wide for the belt. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—__ 


No. 4735.—LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST OR BODICE. 


A mode that is especially desirable for stout ladies or 
those inclined to embonpoint is illustrated 
on page 207 in an attractive association of 
brown poplin and silk overlaid with lace, 
fancy braid providing the garniture. The 
waist, which has two under-arm gores, is 
closely adjusted and describes a point at the 
lower edge at the back and in front, where 
it discloses a vest applied to the lining. The 
fronts are rounded at the top in becoming 
outline, and a collar, high at the back, in 
scollop effect, and with a pointed over-lap- 
ping end, gives stylish neck completion. 
The close-fitting sleeves are in two-seam 
style, having the fashionable flare over the 
hand, and the waist closes at the front with 
buttons and button-holes. 

Prune-colored broadcloth, combined with 
Russian lace over white satin, with bands of 
purple velvet for decoration, will be especi- 
ally attractive for the design. Novelty suit- 
ings, two-toned poplin, zibeline, tricot, 
foule, cheviot, etc., are extensively used. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4785 
in eight sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty-four to 
forty-eight 
inches, bust 
measure. Fora 
lady of medium 
size, the basque- 
waist requiresa 
yard and one- 
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fourth of ma- 
terial forty-four 
inches wide, 
with  seven- 
eighths of a 
yard of goods 
twenty inches 


wide for the 
vest and collar. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
eee nent 
. No, 4760.— 
4 SS LADIES’ W AIST 
SS SS. OR BODICE. 
S \<—s Sleeves in 
NGS SS “1850” style 
S'S aS > give novelty to 
i aA this youthfal 
_ = mode, which 
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may be seen at 
figure No. 50 X, 
and is shown on 
page 207, in a development of lavender and white dimity, 
coinbined with white India lawn tucking, with applique 
band and black velvet ribbon for garniture. The design 
is marked by a seamless back with slight fulness at its 
lower edge, and the fronts have gathered fulness at the 
centre and on the shoulders and are shaped to accommo- 
date a chemisette framed by a becoming sailor-collar. A 
fanciful band-collar relieves the neck, and a fitted lining 
supports the waist, which closes in front. The sleeves 


‘are completed at the elbow with turn-back cuffs and are 


extended to full Jength.by gathered one-seam under-sleeveg 
that are finished with wristbands having overlapping ends. 
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A crush belt describes the approved dip at the front. 
Yellow-flowered organdy will be admirable in the mode. 
Lawn, gingham, foulard, etc., are also employed and a cuin- 
bination of materials is usually more attractive. 

We have pattern No. 4760 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires two yards and one-fourth 
of dimity thirty inches wide, with a yard and one-fourth 
of tacking twenty inches wide for the chemisette, wrist- 





- bands, nnder-sleeves and collars. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
> At 
No. 4791.—LA DIES’ BLOUSED EVENING i 
WAIST OR BODICE. {i 
Peach-pink mousseline with self- { 


ruched plaitings of chiffon in a paler : 
tint, relieved with a decoration of vel- i 
vet Laby ribbon, charmingly developed 
this mode for eveniug wear, which 
is known as the blouse baby waist, 
and is depicted on page 208; other 
illustrations of the waist are given at 
figures Nos. 72 X and 78 X. The 
fulness of the front and back is disposed 
of at the top in rows of tuck-shirrings, 
and at the lower edge is collected in 
gathers, which are concealed by a belt, 
shaped to describe the fashionable point 
at the centre, and closing slightly at the 
left side of the front under a rosette. 
Tuck - shirrings 
adornthe topsof 
the short-puffed 
sleeves, which 
are arranged 
on close lin- 
ings, and finish 
the lower edges, 
that are becom- 
ingly completed 
with graduated 
plaitings of chif- 
fon. <A fitted 
lining sapports 
the mode, 
which may be 
worn with or 
withont a 
guimpe, and an 
artistic decora- 
tion of the dé- 
colletage is the 
arrangement of 
the plaitings 
forming a sec- 
tional bertha 
both at the 
front and back. 
The waist closes 
invisibly at the 
back, and ro- 
settes of velvet 
ribbon are 
dainty adjuncts. 

White crépe 
de Chine with 
rosebnds over 
its surface will reproduce the mode exquisitely, the decora- 
tions being of pink chiffon to match the rose tint. Vail- 
ing, spangled net, silk mull, Louisine, etc., will be attract- 
ive for the development. ‘A guimpe of all-over lace, 
tueked chiffon or fancy tucking decorated with edging, 
insertion, etc., may be worn with the waist. 

We have pattern No. 4791 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. To make the waist 
for alady of medium size, requires two yards and one-fourth 
of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with a yard and an 
eighth of chiffon forty-five inches wide for the: plaitings 
and for ruchings to trim. Price of pattern, 0d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4779 —LADIKS’ WAIST. 


The new straight-front corsets demand a particalar 
shaping of the waists to be worn with them, and the mode 
depicted on page 208 may be used for a basque or bodice 
or as a foundation. The waist is in close-fitting style, with 
straight closing edges, and adjusted by the regulation seams 
and double bust-darts, and inay be made in either of two 
depths in round outline, or with the approved dip at the 
front. Two styles of sleeves are given—one 
for those desiring an extra curve at tlie 
elbow and the bell effect over the hand, and 
another moderately curved and finished 
straight around at the wrist. Both sleeves 
are df the two-seam variety and are shaped 
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LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE HABIT BACK. 
HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP aT THE TOP, 
AND TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH.) 


(To 


(For Description see Page 219.) 


to allow the inside seam to come well under 
the arm below the elbow. The neck may be 
in square or round effect; or, it preferred, it 
may be characterized by a V outline or left 
high. <A straight band collar finishes the high 
neck, and the sleeves may be in elbow or full 
length. The essential points of the new gtaya 
are evidenced in this design, which is highly 
recommended for giving grace to the figure. 

A stylish effeet could be secured in black 
pebble-suiting, with any kind of decoration; 
the new Persian panne introduced in flat 
bands would be in good taste. As a foundation for waists, 
etc., mercerized sateen, nearsilk, percaline, etc., are both 
practical and attractive. 

We have pattern No. 4779 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires a yard and three-eighths 
of material tifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


—————————— 
No. 4780 —LADIKES’ WAIST. 


Especially desirable for stout ladies.is this mode, illus- 
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trated on page 209, which may serve for a basque or 
bodice or as a foundation. Heliotrope cloth, with an 
effective finish of machine-stitching, is used for the devel- 
opment. The adjustment is secured by regulation seams, 
aided by double bust-darts and an extra under-arm gore, 
and a round or dip outline may characterize the lower edge 
of the mode, which may also be developed with a rounding, 
V or square effect at the neck or worn high and surmounted 
by a shaped collar with an overlapping end. The pattern 
includes a two-seam sleeve that is moderately curved at 
the elbow and finished straight around at the wrist 
and one having an extra curve at the elbow, the wrist 
being completed in bell style. Both sleeves have slight 
gathered fulness at the top and are shaped so that the 
inside seam comes well under the arm at the wrist, 
and provision is made for cutting off for elbow length. 
The closing of the mode, which should be worn over a 
low-bust corset, is obtained through the curved edges at 
the front with buttons and buatton-holes. 

Percaline having a two-toned brocaded surface is 
most satisfactory for the foundation, and as a waist 
any of the satin-finished cloths in browns wil! be in good 
taste. Nearsilk, mercerized sateen, etc., are suitable, 
and for bodices, Venetian, broadcloth, vicuna, camel’s- 
hair, foulard, etc., are employed. The waist may be 
attractively developed in gray broadcloth, with lace in- 
sertion, appliqué band, bands of stitched panne, etc., 
for ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 4780 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty-six to fifty inches, bust measure. To make 
the waist for a lady of thirty-six inches, bust measure, 
requires a yard and three-eighths of material fifty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
> —o————— 


No. 4797.—LADIES’ SHIRT-W AIST 
OR BLOUSE. 


An Empire yoke is the distinguish- 
ing feature of this shirt-waist, illus- 
trations of which may be seen by 
referring to pees 209 and also to 
figure No. 70 X. In the first instance 
plain and figured pale-blue flannel, 
ornamented with bands of appliqué, 
charmingly expresses the mode. The 
fronts and back have gathered ful- 
ness all around at the waist-line and 
eat the top accommodate a yoke that 
extends under the arms and is fol- 
lowed by a straight band. The grace- 
fal Turkish blouse sleeves, for which 
plain sleeves may be substituted, are 
made over two-seam linings and are 
characterized by wristbands with 

ointed, overlapping ends. The clos- 

lng is made at the front through an 
applied box-plait with buttons and 
button-holes, and over the band com- 
pleting the neck is worn a military 
band - collar, shaped to correspond 
with the wristbands. The pattern 
provides for a bust-stay, and also for 
a lining fitted by single bust-darts, 
under-arm gores and a centre seam, 
but they may be dispensed with, as 
well as the plait and the band out- 
linins the voke. 

Persian panne may be associated 
with plain French flannel in a rich shade of blue, with 
gratifying results. Silk, fancy vesting, etc., may be used. 

We have patterrf No. 4797 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requires a yard and one-half 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, with two yards in 
the same width for the yoke and sleeves. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 


Gs AA 


——_—_<—__—_—- 
No. 4734 —LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 
Nlustrations of this design are given on page 210, where 
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rows of stitching and small gilt buttons supply the finish for 
a striking development in Danube-green flannel ; the waist is 
also shown at figure No. 74 X. The back has slight fulness 
drawn in at the waist-line by plaita, gathers disposing of 
the fulness in the pouching fronts, which emphasize the 
long effect from shoulder to bust. The right front laps 
over the left, and the closing is made diagonally at the left 
side. A deep cuff is the distinguishing feature of the blouse 
sleeve, which droops at the bottom and is made over a close 
lining. A high stock covered with rows of stitching is 
worn over the narrow band 
completing the neck, and a helt 
similarly stitched encircles the 
waist. A lining—fitted with 
single bust darts, under-arm 
seams and a centre-back seam 
—and a bust-stay as well are in- 
cluded in the pattern, but the 
use of either is optional. 
Rouge flannel, with trim- 
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4775 


LADIES’ FrvE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH 
RIPPLE Habit BACK: TO BE IN INSTEP 
OR SHORTER LENGTH AND TO HAVE THE 
CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT THE 
THE Tor. (FoR SHOPPING, TOURING, 

GOLFING, STORMY WEATHER, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 220.) 


mings of gilt braid, will be effect- 
ive. Oashmere, albatross, serge 
and all the fashionable woolen 
fabrics are suited to the mode, 
and braid or lace appliqué may be 
used to trim. A Waist for dressy 
wear might be of silver-gray pop- 
lin, with lace appliqué for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4734 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the blouse requires three yards and an eighth 
of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 





>—_____. 
No. 4777.—LADIES’ CHINESE DRESSING OR LOUNGING- 
SACK. 


A strong suggestion of the Orient is given this mode, 
known as the “San Toy” jacket_and_pictured at figure 
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No. 69 X, and again on page 210, in a charming develop- 
ment of pink French flannel relieved with bands of white- 
dotted pink flannel. The loose, graceful fronts and back 
are in flowing style, and a novel effect may be secured at 
the lower edge by the introduction of deep vents. Under- 
arm and shoulder seams give shaping, and the loose one- 
seam sleeves widen at the wrist, where they are finished 
with a doubled band, above which they are caught up at 
the seam in plaits. A doubled band finishes the neck and 
the front edges of the garment, and a single band is flatly 
applied in fancy outline at the 
lower edge; ribbon ties effect 
the closing and provide a (7 iD, 
finishing touch. f\ \ 

Blue and white wash silk 
with bands of solid blue, will 
charmingly express the mode. 
Foulard and outing flannels 
are also in good taste. 

We have pattern No. 4777 in 
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LaDIEs’ PETTICOAT-SKIRT, FOR WEAR WITH SKIRTS 
OF INSTEP OR SHORTER LENGTH. (TO BE MADE 
WITH A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE OR A 
GaTHERED BisaS RUFFLE, AND TO HAVE THE 
CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP aT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 220.) 





velvet having the ends secured with buckles contribute 
decoration to the otherwise plain design which may be 
developed without the ruffle and is equally stylish devoid 


of trimming. 


Broadcloth, serge or cheviot, in any popular color, is 


apprupriate, and velutina may also be used. The mode will 
reproduce well in a combination of fabrics. 


e have pattern No. 4731 in six sizes for ladies 7rom 


ten to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a pair 


of sleeves for a lady whose arm . 
measures eleven inches as describ- 
ed, requires a yard of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


————$—$— 


No. 4782.—LADIES’ DRESSING- 
SACK. 


This charming design for a 
dressing-sack is pictured on page 
211, where blue flannel decorated 
with baby ribbon and cream lace 
edging was chosen for the devel- 
opment. Another illustration may 
be seen at figure No. 68X. The 
fronts are in loose, flowing style, 
and the seamless back has gath- 
ered fulness at the centre, a pointed 
strap secured with. buttons con- 
cealing the gathers. Under-arm 
seams accomplish the adjustment, 
and the one-seam sleeves are of 
the popular blouse- bishop variety 
completed with wristbands. <A 
sailor collar with rounding front 
corners characterizes the mode, 
and a rolling collar completes the 
neck. A fitted body-lining is sup- 
plied in the pattern, but its use is 
optional. 

A pretty creation would be in 
silver-gray albatross with a collar 
of all-over lace frilled with white 
satin ribbon. India and China 
silks, cashmere, foulard, linen 
lawn, etc., are attractive for repro- 
ducing the design. 

We have pattern No. 4782 in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the 
dressing-sack requires three yards 
and three-fourths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——— 


No. 4723.—LADIES' CORSKET- 
COVER, 


Dainty lingerie proclaims the 
woman of refined taste, and the cor- 


four sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 4749 set-cover shown on page 211 will be 


two inches, bust measure. To make the 

sack for a lady of medium size, requires 

three yards and five-eighths of goods twenty-seven inches 
wide, with one yard and an eighth of material in the same 
width for the bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


es 
No. 4731.—LADIES’ BISHOP DRESS SLEEVE. 


The sleeve is the distinctive feature of the modern gown, 
and the one exhibited on page 210 introduces a novelty that 
will readily be recognized as displaying a tendency toward 
the old familiar “full sleeves.” The design is a one-seam 
bishopsleeve, extending well below the elbow, where it puffs 
out fashionably. It is arranged on a close-fitting two-seam 
lining that shows a deep cuff-facing finished with a grace- 
ful circular ruffle. Following a prevailing fashion, bands of 


found satisfactory in every sense. 
Nuinsook and insertion were united in the construction 
of the garment, with edging and bias bands for a dgcora- 
tive finish. The back is of French shaping, under-arm 
seams and a centre seam having an under-folded box-plait 
below the waist-line giving adjustment. The graceful fronts 
pouch out becomingly, the fulness being collected at the 
waist-line in double shirring and at the top under a band- 
yoke. The closing is effected at the centre through a box- 
plait with buttons and button-holes, and the corset-cover is 
drawn in at the waist with a shirr-string. A Pompadour 
neck distinguishes the mode and is both becoming and 
artistic. 
The design is especially adapted for wear under transpa- 
rent waists and may be reproduced in white, pink or blue 
silk. Cambric, India linen, dimitys etc,,are,9ls0 used. 
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Pink silk, with lace for the band-yoke and ribbon-ron 
beading for trimming, will develop the garment prettily. 

We have pattern No. 4723 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the corset-cover requires a yard and an 
eighth of material thirty-six inches wide, with three-eighths 
of a yard of insertion one and three-fourths inch wide 
for the band-yoke. Price of pattern, 6d. or 


15 cents. 
————_-_-H—- eee 


No. 4768.—LADIES’ MILITARY COLLARS. 


The popular tendency to military lines 
and suggestions finds expression in the neck 
completion of coats, jackets, ete., and three 
stylish modes for these salient features of 
outside garments are pictured on page 211. 
Thorough elegance is achieved in a coimbin- 
ation of black velvet for the military band- 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION OR SLIP SKIRT, OR 
PETTICOAT-SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR 
WITH A CASING AND SHIRR-STRING AT THE BAOK, 
AND LENGTHENED BY A GRADUATED CIROULAR 
FLOUNCE OR ACCORDION PLAITING. (TO BE MADE 
WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT THE 
TOP AND IN SHORT SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 220.) 


portion that has pointed ends which lap broadly, 
with pale-blue panne for the turn-over por- 
tion. Appliqué and band trimming in gold 
and black richly embellish it, and the closing 
is effected with a cord loop and button in the 
approved way. 

ersian panne and plain velvet are united in 
the sectional collar, which is fashioned to produce the 
required popular flare. The mode is shaped to extend in 
rounding tab-like ends, the overlapping end being secured 
under a button. 

The high band has projecting ends that stand out becom- 
ingly to show a contrasting lining, or they may be lapped 
in military fashion. 

Turkish triinming will richly elaborate a collar in black 
panne or miroir velvet and will give distinction to any 
top garment. Cloth-of-gold under Renaissance lace is 
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also highly effective. Fancy brocades, velvet, stitched satin 
and a variety of materials are appropriate, and the collars 
will develop satisfactorily in cloth. with stitching, or hand- 
some lace motifs. 

We have pattern No. 4768 in three sizes, small, medium 
and large. In the medium size, the sectional collar re- 
quires three-cighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches 
"wide for the outside, with three-eighths 
of avard of Persian panne velvet in the 
same width for the inside; the turn- 
down collar needs one-fourth of a yard 
of dark velvet twenty inches wide for the 
band, with an eighth of a yard of light 
panne velvet in the same width for the 
turn-down 
piece. Price 
of pattern, 
6d. or 10 
cents. 


———-<»______ 


No. 4722.— 
LADIKS’ 
SLIGHTLY 
FLARED 
FIVE- 
GORED 
SKIRT. 


This styl- 
ish skirt, rep- 
resented at 
figures Nos. 
51 X, 54 X 
67 X, 59 X 
and 71 X, is 
also shown 
on page 212 
in two de- 
velopments 
—in spotted 
wash goods, 
introducing 
ruffles, and 
in plain cloth 
with a tailor 
finish. It 
will find 
favor with 
those desir- 
ing # mode 
that is simp- 
ly construct- 
ed, practic- 
able and 
fashionable. 
The skirt 
consists of 
five gores 
and is fitted 
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complish the 
fitting at the 
back, where 
the fulness 
is disposed 
of at the 
centre in an inverted box-plait., fallingin graceful folds to the 
lower edge. The gores taper becomingly and are sprung at the 
bottom to produce a slight flare, which may be accentnated 
by one, two or threo narrow circular raffles, the use of 
which is optional. The skirt, which measures about four 
yards at the bottom in the medium sizes, may be made 
with a short sweep or in round length and given the con- 
ventional or decided dip at the top, according to individual 
taste. 

Reproduced in rough blue and black hovelty suiting, an 
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exceedingly smart effect will be obtained by the design. 
Venetian cloth, zibeline, vicuna, camel’s-hair, broadcloth, 
etc., are also satisfactory. 

We have pattern No. 4722 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
in short sweep length, with the circular ruffles, for a lady 
of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, re- 
quires ten vards and five-eighths of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide; in round length, without the circular ruffles, 
it needs four yards of material fifty inches wide. 

Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


———_- > 





No. 4770.—LADIKES’ SKIRT. 


Summer gowns should be characterized by graceful 
lines and daintiness, and a pleasing example is por 
trayed on page 213, made of spotted turquoise dimity 
relieved with a band of white appliqué. Variations 
of the same mode may be seen by referring to figures 
Nos. 50 X, 56 X and 62 X. Seven yores fashion the 
skirt, the plainness of which is broken by clusters 
of lengthwise tucks outlining the gores, between 
which deep stylish points are described.. The mode 
is extended to shortsweep length by a flounce 
tacked to half its depth to produce the approved 
flare, and which 
measures about 
five and one- 
half yards in 
the medium 
sizes. The de- 
cided or con- 
servative dip 
may be given at 
the top. and a 
skirt in seven- 
gored style is 
employed for 
foundation, the 
fulness at the 
back being dis- 
posed in an in- 
verted box-plait 
or gathers with 
the outer skirt. 

White or- 
gandy will be 
exquisite for a 
reproduction, 
and ae 
lawn, swive 
silk, Swiss, etc., 
are attractive 
for the mode. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4770 
in nine sizes for 
ladies from 
twenty. to 
thirty-six inch- 
es waist, or 
thirty-seven to 
fifty-eight and 
one-half inches 
hip measare. To make the skirt for a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, requires eight yards 
of goods thirty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 











> 
No. 4769.— LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 


A seven-gored skirt that is quite simple in construction 
and sure to meet with popular favor is introduced on 
page 214, in a development of cloth, with a finish of stitch- 
ing. Other illustrations of the design may be seen at figures 
Nos. 49 X, 70 X and 74X. The novel feature of the mode 
is the wedge-sections that are inserted in the side seams 
and give the pronounced flare so fashionable at the present 
time. The adjustment is smooth over the hips. and the 
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LADIES’ GYMNASTIC COSTUME. 
(i. HE BLOUSE AND BLOOMERS 
MAY BE WORN WITEOUT THE 
SKIRT. OR THE BLOUSE AND 


(For Description see Page 
220.) 
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fulness at the back is laid in an inverted box-plait. Thi 
skirt may have the conventional or decided dip at the top 
and be in short sweep or round length at the lower edge, 
where, in the inedium sizes, it measures about four yards 
and one-half. 

The inode will reproduce effectively in broadcloth, cheviot 
or in any of the fushionable fabrics, machine-stitching or 
strappings of the material supplying an appropriate finish. 

We have pattern No. 4769 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip 
measure. To make the skirt of 
material with figure or nap for 
a lady of twenty-four inches 
waist or forty-one inches hip, 
requires four yards and tliree- 
eighths fifty inches wide; of 
goods without figure or nap, 
three yards and five-eighths in 
tlhe same width. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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SKIRT WITH TIGHTS.) 
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depicted at figures 
Nos. 53 X, 58 X, 72 X 
and 73 X, and again 
on page 215 in a de- 
velopment of  invis- 
ible-blue cloth, will 
find favor with those 
desiring both comfort 
and style. The skirt 
is of the three-piece 
order, adjusted by 
single hip-darts, and is distinguished by a habit back which 
ripples gracefully. The closing is invisibly effected at the 
left side-front seam, and the conventional or decided dip 
may be given the top of the mode, which at the lower 
edge measures about four yards and one-half in the medium 
sizes and may be made with a sweep or in round length. 

Rough-surfaced novelty suiting will be highly satisfac- 
tory for reproduction. Serge, cheviot, vicana, broadcloth, 
Venetian, foulé, etc., are also appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 4796 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist measure, or thirty-seven 
to fifty-eight and one-half inches hip measure. To make 
the skirt for a lady of twenty-four inches. waist-or fort y- 
one inches hip, requireslthree “yards and tive-cighths of 
material fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents, 
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No. 4775.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED- FLARE SKIRT. 


One of the most senaible and practical of fashions is the 
short skirt, and illustrations of a popular type may be seen 
by referring to page 216. The mode consists of five gores, 
slightly sprung at the bottom, and is developed in cloth, 
numerous rows of machine-stitching providing a smart 
finish. The design is appropriate for stormy weather, 
shopping and all outdoor sports and may be in instep or 
shorter length, according to the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. The skirt fits smoothly over the hips and is in 
habit style at the back, where its shaping causes it to fall 
in graceful ripples. It may be fashioned with the Marie 
Antoinette or decided dip at the top, and the closing is 
accomplished at the left side-front seam. In the medium 
sizes the skirt measures about three yards and one-half at 
the lower edge, where it flares in the approved way. 

Double-faced material or any heavy goods will develop a 
comfortable and serviceable skirt. 

We have pattern No. 4775 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
two and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
of material with figure or nap for a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, requires three yards 
and three-eighths fifty inches wide; of goods without figure 
or nap, three yards and an eighth in the sam: width. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20. 


cents. 
—_—— 


No. 4749.—LADIES'’ PETTI- 
COAT-SKIRT. 


A dainty mode for wear with 
skirts in instep or shorter length 
is pictured on page 217 in a 
pretty development of old-rose 
taffeta. The skirt is in the 
popular five-gored style, and 
double hip darts give adjust- 
ment. It flares stylishly at the 
lower edge, where it measures 
in the medium sizes about two 
and three-fourths yards, and is 
distinguished by 4 circular 
flounce in graceful graduated 
depth. Self-ruffies and a ruch- 
ing embellish the flounce, which 
measures at the lower edge 
about three and three-fourths 
yards and may be dispensed 
with altogether a gathered bias 
ruffe being used in its place. 
Tupes inserted in a casing 
finish the top, which may have 
a conservative or more decided 
dip, and the skirt may be out 
away from beneath the flounce 
or ruffle. 

Black Sicilian will be satis- 
factory for this design, and a 
silk flonnce or ruffle will add 
greatly to its appearance. 

We have pattern No. 4749 in 
nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches 
waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eisht and one-haJf inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
with the gores extending beneath the flounce or ruffle, for 
a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, 
requires eight yards and one-eighth of material twenty 
inches wide; the skirt with gores cut from beneath 
the flounce or ruffle, needs seven yards of goods in the 
same width. Two yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty inches wide extra is required for frills and a ruch- 
is to trim the skirt with flounce. Price of pattern, 9d. or 

cents, 
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No. 4788.—LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION OR 
SLIP SKIRT, OR PETTICOAT-SKIRT. 


A flounce distinguishes this dainty mode, which is pic- 
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tured at figure No. 65 X, and again on page 218, where it is 
shown in a pretty development of pale-blue taffeta, with 
ruchings and a frill of the same material employed for gar- 
niture. The skirt is in seven-gored style and is extended to 
round or short-sweep length by a graduated circular fiounce, 
which measures about four yards at the lower edge. An 
anderfolded box-plait disposes of the fulness at the back, 
and a belt gives completion to the top which may have the 
conventional or decided dip at 
the front. Shirr-strings may be 
inserted in casings for the finish 
at the top, instead of the belt, and 
an accordion-plaiting may be sub- 
stituted for the circular flounce. 

Poppy-red_ taffeta will be 
charming for the design, and nar- 
row trimmings of black Liberty 
silk may be used for the finish. 
Moreen, mercerized sateen, Sicil- 
ian. mohair, etc., are excellent for 
reproduction. 

e have pattern No. 4788 in 
nine sizes for ladies froin twenty 
to thirty-six inches waist, or 
thirty-seven to fifty-eight and a 
half inches hip measure. To make 



















LADIES’ FRENCH CHEMISE OR CORSET-COVER AND UNDER-SKIRT COMBINED: TO BE MADE WITH ROUND 
OR SQUARE NECK AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see Page 221.) 


the skirt with the circular flounce for a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, requires eight 
yards and one-half of goods twenty. inches wide; with 
accordion- plaiting, it will need twelve yards and five-eighths 
of material in the same width. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents.- 
—_—__ ~~ _______. 


No. 4737.—LADIES' GYMNASTIC COSTUME. 


A costume that will allow the body perfect freedom of 
motion is demanded for gymnastics, and on page 219 is 
introduced an attractive mode that meets this requirement. 
Navy-blue serge was employed for.the making, the neces- 
sary contrast being’ afforded, in white serge-trimmed with 
braid. The blouse has gathered fulness at the back and 
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in the fronts, which are rolled back to form revers and 
stylishly frame a vest. A box-plait is arranged at the 


centre, through which the closing is made with buttons 


and button-holes. The one-seam blouse-bishop sleeves ure 
finished with wristbands that correspond with the stock 
having a pointed, overlapping end. 
The skirt extends to below the knee and has its fulness 
ees of in side plaits all around, and flares becomingly. 
he bloomers are shaped by a centre seam and inside 
leg seams and depend in plaits from a pointed belt, which 


4776 


LADIES’ NIGHT-GOWN, WITH YOKE FRONT. 
‘(For Description see this Page.) 


N 
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LADIES’ FRENCH OPEN DRAWERS, DART-FITTED AT THE TOP, 


(For Description see this Page.) 


buttons to the blouse. Plaits dispose of the fulness at the 
lower part, and elastics inserted in bands confine them to 
the legs. The closing is secured at the left side. The 
blouse and bloomers may be worn without the skirt, or 
tights inay replace the bloomers when the skirt is desired. 

French flannel, lady’s-cloth, dark-red mohair or black 
Sicilian will be satisfactory for reproducing the design. 

We have pattern No. 4737 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
blouse and bloomers for a lady of medium size, requires 
three yards and seven-eighths of goods forty-four inches 
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wide; the blouse and skirt, five yards in the same width 
each with three-fourths of a yard of contrasting material 
in the same width for the vest, stock and wristbands and 
for facing the revers. Price of pattern. ls. or 25 cents. 


—-- > 


No. 4790.—LADIES’ FRENCH CHEMISE, OR CORSET- 
COVER AND UNDER-SKIRT COMBINED. 


The usefulness of the chemise, in lingerie, has almost sup- 
planted the corset-cover, for which it 
does service as well as the under-skirt, 
and a dainty example is pictured at 
figure No. 64.X, and also on page 220, 
where it is shown made up in nainsook, 
decorated with frills of the material, 
tucks and ribbon-run beading. The shap- 
ing is secured by under-arm and short : 
shoulder seams, and both the front and 
back have gathered fulness at the top, the 
low, round or square neck being followed 
by frills and beading through which rib- 
bon is run to draw it in around the shoul- 
ders. A similar decoration is at the arm- 
holes, and the lower edge of the mode 
may be distinguished by a_ graceful 
flounce, from beneath which the gar- 
ment may be cut away. 

White wash silk will produce a pretty 
exponent of the design, lace ruffles sup- 
plying the decorations, and will be de- 
sirable for wear under thin waists. 
Cambric, long-cloth, mazalea, dimity, 
etc., are satisfactory for development. 

We have pattern No. 4790 in five sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, requires three 
yards and three-eighths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide, including for tucks. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—EE 
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No. 4776.—LADIES’ NIGHT-GOWN. 


The simplicity of this mode, illustra- 
tions of which may be seen on this page, 
commends it for general service. Deli- 
cate-pink outing flannel was selected for 
the development and decoration was af- 
forded by lace. The full gathered fronts 
depend gracefully from a pointed yoke, 
and the closing is made at the centre 
with buttons and button-holes through 
an overlap. Tucks dispose of the ful-, 
ness at-the centre of the back, and a 
rolling collar characterizes the neck. 
Freedom is allowed the arms in the one- 
seam bishop sleeves, which are complet- 
ed with the conventional wristbands, 

Wash silk in blue and white is a dainty 
conception for the design, and a frill of 
Oriental lace may outline the yoke. 
Muslin, cambric, long-cloth, ete., are 
both serviceable and pretty materials. 

We have pattern No. 4776 in nine siz s 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the night-gown requires seven 
yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 
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No. 4793.—LADIES’ FRENCH OPEN DRAWERS. 


On this page illustrations of the mode are given, for the 
development of which cambric was selected. The fulness 
at the top of the drawers is removed by darts that accom- 
plish the smooth adjustment around.the hips and at the 
back. Inside leg seams,and_a short centré-front(seam give 


shaping, and a deep ruffle, topped by a row of insertion, 
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distinguishes the lower edges of the mode, which closes at 
the back with buttons and button-holes. 

White muslin, ornamented with Medici or Torchon lace 
insertion and edging will be most serviceable for de- 
veloping the design. Wash silk, linen, mazalea. etc., are 
also appropriate. Long-cloth, with self-ruffies, hemstitched, 
and ritbon-run 
beading for 
trimming repro- 
duce the mode 
satisfactorily. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4793. 
in nine sizes 
for ladies from 
twenty to 
thirty-six inch- 
' e8, waist meas- 
ure. To make 
the drawers 
for a lady of 
twenty-four 
inches waist, 
requires a yard 
and three- 
eighths of cam- 
bric thirty-six 
inches wide, 
with two yards 
and seven- 
eighths of edg- 
ing five and one- 
lialf inches wide 
for ruffles. 
Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4781. — 
LADIES' 
NIGHT-GOWN. 

The graceful 
mode shown on 
this page will appeal to lovers of dainty lingerie because of 
its artistic shaping. White nainsook was used for the de- 








4751 
LADIES’ NIGHT-GOWN, WITH ROUND NECK AND BISHOP OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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velopment. Both the front and back have gathered fal- 
ness at the top, where the neck is in yonthful rounding 
outline frilled with edging and followed by beading through 
which ribbon is drawn to secure it around the shoul- 
ders. The comfortable sleeves are of the one-seam variety 
in elbow or bishop style, ornamented to match the neck. 
White cam- 
bric, elaborated 
with lace edg- 
ing and inser 
tion, will be at- 
tractive for the 
mode. Long- 
cloth, mazalea, 
wash silk, out- 
ing flannel, lin- 
en, muslin, ete., 
are also em- 
ployed. An ela- 
borate garment 
could be made 
of white wash 
silk trimmed 
with frills of 
- lace edging. 
We have pat- 
tern No. 4781 in 
four sizes for 
ladies from 
thirty-two to 
forty-four inch- 
es, bust meas- 
ure. To make 
the night-gown 
for a lady of 
thirty-six inch- 
es, bust measure. 
To make the 
night-gown for 
a lady of thirty- 
8ix inches bust, 
requires five 
eighths of bead- 
ing three-fourths of an inch wide for the neck-band 
and wristbands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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SLEEVES: THEIR MAKING AND FINISHING. 


Never was there greater diversity in the styles of sleeves 
than now. At onetime we have the fashionable sleeves 
of any number of eras—Louis XV. and XVI., Colonial, 
Continental, Garibaldi and many others, not forgetting the 
ever popular monsquetaire and the plain, tight-fitting sleeve 
ornamented with any of the numerous cuffs in favor. 

Elaboration is the feature of the lower half of the fash- 
ionable sleeve, while the upper portion is generally plain 
and tight fitting. A puff of material, short or Jong, finished 
with a tight wristband distinguishes the greater number 
of modes. Those with the full rnder-sleeves extending 
from the elbow down or, perhaps, stitched in the arm- 
hole with the upper sleeve are designated as the ‘‘ 1850,” 
for the reason that a sleeve of this character was very 
popular during that year. 

The Continental sleeve is finished with a. wristband, 
above which is a medium-sized puff headed by a deep cuff 
that may either be the bottom of the upper or over-sleeve 
reversed or an applied cuff of the correct shape. When 
the upper-sleeve, finished plain or slashed, hangs down over 


r 


a puff it is known as the Garibaldi sleeve. 
if So on through the list, each sleeve hav- 
Pie ) ing its distinguishing feature. | 
(| q Since tucking has been so greatly in 
— <\ vogue for waists and skirts, it follows 

\2Z 4 as a natural consequence that the sleeves 
3 “9 gp »y of such costumes are also tucked. They 
» are stitched horizontally or vertically and 
occasionally diagonally, the last being 
the case particularly where there are in- 
crustations of lace. For a stout arm tlie 
tucks should run lengthwise, while a woman with long, 
thin arms should have the tucks running around the sleeve. 

When the large and voluminous sleeves were worn there 
was little trouble experienced in the making, as a snng or 
correct fit was not essential. Now, however, the tight- 
fitting sleeve requires artistic ingenuity to bring out the 
lines and produce the best effects. True, some of these are 
fashioned with a puff or fulness at one place or another. 
but the upper portion of the sleeve is generally tight fitting, 
and must show artistic lines to accentuate the Continental 
or, perhaps. the “1850” effect. 

Women with high shoulders should avoid puffs at the 
top of the sleeves, bows on the shoulders or any trimming 
which would make prominent this peculiarity. Narrow- 
chested women should have width simulated. Wide revers 
or shoulder pieces, which tend to broaden the effect, are 
always permissible on the waist; and their variety is end- 
less 

With little previousz knowledge of dressmaking many 
wotnen achieve admirable results with the aid of the pat- 
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terns, in making their own or their children’s clothes. 
Though they are usually very capable in wielding tho 
needle for plain sewing or embroidery, they are often sur- 
prised at their success with the more intricate work of gar- 
ment making. 


CUTTING AND BASTING. 


The making of sleeves is considered by the amateur, and 
many dressinakers, as the most difficult part of the cos- 
tame. There being two to be made exactly alike, greater 
caution is necessary, from the time the sleeves are cut 
until they are in- 
. serted and sewed 
in the arm-lole. 
If not cut and bast- 
ed correctly, one 
sleeve may be larg- 
er than the other; 
and if not stitched 
in the arm-hole ex- 
actly alike, one 
may twist and the 
otber hang with- 
out a wrinkle. 

The first step be- 
fore cutting 1s to 
study the instruc- 
tions on the label 
of the pattern. 
Read these well 
and then reread 
them, as each label 
is different. irre- 
spective of the fact 
that certain sleeves 
look very much 
alike. 

Measure for the 
length of sieeve 
from the centre of 
the arm, under- 
neath, tothe wrist. 
Measure the upper 
portion of the pat- 
tern at this point, 
and if too long 
fold a plait straight 
acruss the paper a 
few inches above 
the elbow — that 
is, at the dotted line shown in illustration No. 1. 
other fold is made the same distance below the elbow, 
as shown in the same engraving. If the sleeve pattern is 
two inches too lung, one inch must be consumed in the first 
plait and one in the second, making two in all. The under 
must be treated in the same manner. (Illustration No. 2.) 

If the sleeve is too short, the pattern is slashed across 
the lines indicated above and below the elbow. Should 
the sleeve be two inches too short, separate the pattern one 
inch at the upper slash and the same at the lower, and no 
difficulty will be experienced in retaining the proper shape 
and size at the top and bottom. Be careful to keep the 
edges exactly the same distance apart at al] points so that 
the shape may not be altered. (Illustration No. 3.) 

Next, the sleeve must be accurately cut and carefully 
basted. Much depends upon correct basting and the exact 
location of the elbow, since a very ill-fitting sleeve may 
result through carelessness in either direction. 

To be very accurate when cutting the lining of a dress 
sleeve, the pattern may have the three-eighths inch seam 
marked off: this is traced through to the lining with a 
tracing wheel, the back seam being traced through the line 

of perforations. 
1e material is pinned to the table, right side down, all 
around the edge, without stretching, and the lining is 
basted to the material through the tracings. Very long 
stitches should not be employed for this for numerous 
reasons. Stitches half an inch long are best for flat bast- 
ing, as they hold both material and lining properly together. 
If along stitch should catch in a pin or the sharp corner 
ofatable, or any similar atcident occur, the sleeve would 
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be unbasted instantly and result in double the time being 
consumed, since the work would have to be done over. 

In joining seams together small running stitches are 
employed. But, it may be objected, ‘These cannot easily 
be removed.’ Never place machine-stitching directly on 
top of a basting. If the seam is stitched just outside the 
basting there will be no difficulty in removing the latter. 
Enough cannot be said of careful basting as, next to cut- 
ting. it is the groundwork of dressinaking. If it is poorly 
done, it simply proves an example of the remainder of the 
work and is the source of many of the future difficulties and 
trials which at the time seem inexplicable. 

Place the under of the sleeve upon the upper with the 
notches of the front seam together and pin in pusition. 
Stretch the edge of the upper sufficient to fit the under 
between the notches, and baste this seam with small run- 
ning stitches. Pin the back seam through the outlet per- 
forations from the top to the elbow notch and, again, from 
the lower notch tothe bottom. The surplus materiai of 
the upper is gathered into the space between the notches to 
form the elbow, and the seam is basted full length. If 
correctly basted, the sleeve be- 
yond the outlet will set perfect- 
ly flat when laid upon a table, 
the slightest twist being notice- 
able at this time. The sleeve 
should always be basted through 
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the tracings, since in 
so doing the same 
width of seam will be 
taken off both upper 
and under and the 
outlet basted correctly 
on the line of perfor- 
ations. 

To facilitate the 
work, the sleeve is 
always tried on at the 
first fitting of the 
waist—that is, when both are simply basted. Later, if the 
progress of the work on the waist is interfered with, on 
account of delay or similar reason, no time need be lost, 
as in this case the sleeves may be worked upon during the 
interval. 

After fitting the waist and before removing it, adjust the 
sleeve in the proper position. Draw it up well on the arm, 
so that the elbow is in the correct location, and pin the 
sleeve in the arm-liole, with the front seam to the small 
double perforation as directed on the label. This double 
perforation in the arm-hole of the,waist is a guide for the 
sleeve position. It may) be. perfectly correct in a great 
many instances, but if the sleeve does not ‘set correctly, 
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move the front seam either above or below the perforation, 
as the case demands. 

For a normal arm a three-cighths-inch seam is allowed 
all around the top of the sleeve. This is, however, one of 
the inutable points. and if the arm differs unusually from 
the model the upper part of the sleeve will have to be 
turned in sufficient to allow the sleeve to hang properly. 
Perhaps half an inch or more will have to be taken off at 
one point or another of the top, the location of the elbow 
being always kept in mind. 

The front seam has been pinned at or near the double 
perforation in the arm-hole. Hold the sleeve “ easy ” under 
the arm, turo in the necessary width of seam and pin to 
to the back of the waist, taking off a seam from the latter. 
The outlet seam of the sleeve should, properly, touch the 
double perforaticn on the back of the arm-hole. Place 
the double perforation on the top of the 
sleeve to the shoulder seam after turn- 
ing the sleeve in the necessary width of 
seam. In this way the sewing line for 
the sleeve and the sewing line fur the 
arm-hole are correctly ascertained. If 
all directions are carefully followed, the 
lengthwise threads of the material will 
run straight down from the shoulder 
point. 

If the sleeve is a little too tight or too 
large for the arm, it may be stitched by 
machine, either outside or inside the 
outlet basting, to the size desired. If 
there is a great variation from the orig- 
inal line, the sleeve should be re-basted 
before it is pinned in the arm-hole. 

Remove the waist from the figure with 
the sleeve pinned in. Place a basting 
around the arm-hole directly at the pins 
and anotlier at the top of the sleeve, 
also at the pins, These are now the cor- 
rect sewing lines. Baste the necessary 
alterations and mark the correct length. 
After rectifying, stitch just outside the 
new basting so that the sleeve when 
finished will not be any tighter. 

Remove the bastings and press the 
seams flat. Clip the front seam in the 
centre, at the bend of the elbow, almost 
to the stitching; and, again, two inches 
and one-half above, and two inches and 
une-half below. Trim the corners round. 
The seams are now overcast, or bound 
with a narrow silk binding ribbon. The 
latter is a much prettier finish, and in 
reality allows the work to be done more 
rapidly. (Illustration No.4.) The back 
seains may be bound together or separ- 
ate. If bound together, the seams are 
pressed open at first, the same as all 
other seams; they may afterward be 
preased lishtly to one side before binding. 

An interlining of plain crinoline is 
placed in the bottom, one and one-half 
to two inches deep. If the bottom of the 
sleeve is scolloped or fancifully shaped, 
the crinoline must be similarly shaped after being basted 
to the material, and at least half an inch must extend above 
the cut-out space. 

The method of inserting this interlining is puzzling to 
many. Cut the crinoline (canvas for 4 coat) on a true bias 
the required depth. With the sleeve right side out, roll 
the crinoline until it can be slipped into the wrist. Place 
the hand inside and move the fingers about until thi 
crinoline fits the shape without either drawing or falling in 
folds; then baste. The work is now done from the wrong 
side. Turn the sleeve inside out and turn up the bottom 
three-eighths of an inch. This will be straight around for 
a plain sleeve, but fora fancy sleeve every point and 
corner must be carefully turned and, where necessary, 
notched to set flat. Cat-stitch this to hold it down, then 
press. (Illustration No. 5.) 

For a coat or jacket sleeve a hem is allowed on the 
pattern and marked by a line of perforations. This hem 
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is turned up over the canvas and cat-stitched, as directed. 

Face the wrist with a bias piece of silk cut to fit, and 
slip-stitch or hem at the upper and lower edges. Observe 
the same counsel in turning corners and catch the stitches 
lightly that they may not show through on the right side; 
thia finish will produce the effect of work -eatly executed. 
Any embellishment or trimming is added and the sleeve 
fully finished Lefore it is basted in the arm-hole. 

The sleeve now fits the arm correctly and comfortably, 
and it remains for the worker to insert it accurately in the 
arm-hole that it may be equally comfortable when sewed 
in the waist. Insert the sleeve as previously directed, pin- 
ning through the bastings marked’ after fitting. Hold the 
under ‘‘easv’’ and pin to a point where the gathers begin, 
which point is indicated by a notch. Gather between 
notches and baste the sleeve all around the arm-hole. Try 
the waist on again and make any necessary 
alterations before stitching by machine. 

If the arm-hole feels too tight, do not hurry 
to trim it out, as in nine cases out of ten this is 
more destructive than otherwise. The waist 
may feel a little tight when first tried on, but 
it must be remembered that a three-eighths- 
inch seam must be taken off when the sleeve 
is sewed in, and this will make the arm-hole 
about one inch larger. Of course, if it feels 
very snug it may be trimmed a little ; but if it is 
still uncomfortable, look for the fault some 
other place. 

There are many instances where the arm- 
hole has been disfigured by being cut out xev- 
eral times, and each time has proved more 
unconifortable, until at last the waist was 
completely ruined. Upon further investiga- 
tion it was found that the error was not in the 
arin-hole at all, but elsewhere. It is only oc- 
easiorally necessary to trim the arm-hole, for 
if the figure is normal and the pattern the 
exuct bust measure, the arm-hole will be cor- 
rect or neurly so. This ruie also holds good 
for trimming off the top of the sleeve. If 
pinned in as directed for the first fitting, the 
exact width of seam at the top of the sleeve 
can readily be determined. 

After the sleeve has 
been sewed in the arm- 
hole the seam is usually 
overcast double. Al- 
though the practice is 
rarely conuntenanced by 
dressmakers, tailors press 

¢ the seam open, and this 
is a good plan, since it 
prevents the seam from 
standing up and preszing 
against the body. If the 
arm - hole seam is not 
pressed open, it may be 
clipped several times un- 
der the arm, then over- 
cast loosely. In this way 
the seam will take up 
less room and set flatter. 

Sleeves are always suci salient points in dresamaking 
that it is necessary to follow closely the many new ideas 
put forth each season, or, in fact, each month, if one would 

eep in touch with the latest designs. 

The foregoing treats chiefly of the plain, close- fitting 
sleeve, as by the use of such can best be explained the prac- 
tical points in making and fitting sleeves generally. As 
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. stated at the outset, the sleeves this season are so diverse 


and manifold that the introduction of any special instruc- 
tions regarding their making would necessitate the continu- 
ing of this chapter indefinitely. Instructions of the char- 
acter mentioned will be found in the label of each sleeve 
pattern, which the worker will do well to study. 

We have in preparation an article for Tae Derixeator 
for March, on the New Ripple Habit-Back Skirt, with 
instructions for making: This will also treat of the 
various styles of skirts- now in vogne,)with their different 
modes of finish. | A. L. GORMAN. 
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MIDWINTER DRESS GOODS AND 
ADVANCE WASH FABRICS. 


Although the Winter outfit is yet scarcely complete, the 
woman who keeps abreast of the times has begun to plan 
and provide the materials for her Summer wardrobe. This 
merging of one season into another has necessitated the dis- 
play of wash fabrics at an early date, and the assortment in 
the silk-and-linen, linen and cotton weaves was never more 
beautiful as regards designs and colorings. White and the 
delicate pastel tints hold first place in these materials, 
though old pink, delft blue and deep heliotrope are ex- 
tremely popular. 

It may be quite safely predicted that the two-piece cos- 
tume—waist and skirt—will be the mode generally selected 
in developing these dainty textiles, a distinctive good style 
resulting that is not achieved in the separate skirt and shirt- 
waist, though for general wear the latter garment will by 
no means lose favor. 

The tailor gown, which has become indispensable for 
Summer as well as Winter wear, will be made of linen in a 
new weave characterized by heavy cords and having a silky 
surface; it closely resembles silk poplin. All the pastel 
shades are produced in this suiting, and its rich appearance, 
together with its wearing quality, will at once establish it 
in favor. <A two-piece costume made of this fabric, con- 
sisting of a jaunty Eton jacket and smartly fashioned skirt, 
was included in the wardrobe of a young matron for wear 
at a Southern resort. Pastel blue was the shade selected, and 
the somewhat elaborate ornamentation was carried out in 
gold braid and buttons, stitched straps of the linen lending 
further distinction. The Eton jacket was in double-breasted 
style and was intended to be worn either open or closed. 
Its especially attractive feature was a rather broad sailor- 
collar, which would prove very becoming to aslender wearer. 
The seams of the jacket were finished with stitched bands 
of the material, and the bloused fronts were to be closed 
with loops of gold cord and gold buttons. Several rows of 
narrow gold braid were disposed in irregular design on the 
sailor collar and the turn-over cuffs of the QGontinental 
sleeves. Gilt braid was arranged over the fitted belt, and an 
enamelled blue-and-gold buckle gave an effective finish in 
front. The skirt was shaped in seven gores, with 9n inverted 
box-plait atthe back and strap box-plaits stitched over each 
side seam to flounce depth, below which their edges were 
sewed to the gore edges. With this charming toilette was 
to be worn a white shirt-waist made of sote natté, a new 
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fabric of silk and cotton as effective as a pure silk. The 
shirt-waist was made with the back and fronts laid in nar- 
row box-plaits and the sleeves in blouse-bishop style. 
Tiny gilt buttons in clusters of three on the centre plait 
and also on the wristbands constituted the only ornamenta- 
tion on the waist. A simple white straw hat in the fashion- 
able turban shape, trimmed with wide, soft ribbon in a 
shade to match the dress and having the loops secured with 
a gold buckle, was a fitting accompaniment to the toilette. 

Dainty dresses will be constructed out of the imported 
Swiss novelties, which are exquisitely fine and sheer. The 
background is usually of some delicate hue—robin’s-egg 
blue, pale pink or yellow or apple-green—though various 
shades of heliotrope and the darker tones of blue are also 
shown. White embroidered dots are thickly scattered over 
the solid grounds, while other examples are marked with 
hair-line stripes of black, with a white stripe at regular in- 
tervals, and made additionally attractive by a tiny black and 
white floral design. An interesting and important feature 
in the new Swisses is the extra width, which is equal to that 
of cloth or vailing. One pleasing variety, shown in white 
and also in delicate colors, has a silk-embroidered wavy line 
of black or some harmonizing shade running over it and 
separating wide stripes; and tiny black or colored silk dots 
are scattered over the material. Another odd idea is ex- 
pressed in a sample showing a rather wide white stripe 
alternating with one of equal width in apple green; there 
are three fine black stripes on each side of the broad white 
one. An embroidered green figure of conventional design 
illuminates the white stripe, while its replica in white rests 
on the stripe of green. The same fancy is carried out in 
old blue, violet and old pink and also in pale blue, delicate 
pink and sea-foam green without the introduction of the 
black stripes. Toilettes intended for dressy wear may 
suitably be made of these beautiful fabrics, of which the 
designs are myriad. 

A novelty that will be appreciated by fastidious tastes 
and will vie in popularity with the ever-favored grena- 
dines and other diaphanous materials is a fine white Brus- 
sels net bearing gorgeously tinted orchids, tulips and double 
carnations thickly scattered all over it. Some examples 
have a deep border effect of the flowers, with the buds and 
full-blown blossoms above it, while others show no attempt 
at a set design. Of course, a silken foundation is essential, 
a soft, white Liberty satin or satin foulard achieving a more 
graceful result than taffeta. Little ornamentation need be 
employed, as the material itself is quite decorative. 

Among the wash fabrics especially intended for shirt- 
waists are beautifully printed Madras and heavy cotton 
cheviots, while percales were never exhibited in a greater 
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assortment of designs and colorings. Mercerized chambray, 
in both plain and fancy weaves, has reached such a degree 
of perfection that it can be distinguishea from silk only on 
the most careful examination, and its excellent laundering 
quality is an item of importance to the practical woman. 
Mercerized Oxford and Panama cloth, which are character- 
ized by the same silky sheen, are other fabrics that are pre- 
dicted a popular run for shirt-waists and entire dresses. 

Toile du Nord is a wash fabric of murked excellence. 
Many charming color combinations, in both stripes and 
checks, are shown, and it is alike suitable for entire toilettes 
and smart shirt-waists to be worn with heavy linen or 
cloth skirts. 

Waistcoat cloth, a double-width fabric much like gentle- 
men’s vesting in coloring and design, though of much 
lighter weight, is to be utilized in fashioning the waistcoat 
shirt-waist, a garment that will become popular when the 
heavy Winter coat is laid aside for the smart Eton jacket. 
The trim appearance imparted to the wearer of the tailor 
suit consisting of an E:on jacket and skirt, by a perfectly 
fitted and adjusted double-breasted vest, is appreciated by 
the woman who affects rather severe styles. When the 
waistcoat shirt-waist is worn the jacket may be removed 
when indoors, a fact not possible when the vest alone is 
used. The back and sleeves are made in regular shirt- 
waist fashion, and the fronts form the double-breasted vest, 
which must be worn with a chemisette, stiff linen collar 
and tie. This cloth is obtainable in a black tigured ground 
flecked with red and white, in white illuminated with black, 
old pink with pale green, roval blue with red, and gray with 
delicate heliotrope. Buttons covered with the material are 
also to be had. 

There are handsome smooth and lustrous fabrics, such as 
broad and satin-faced cloth, Venetian and prunella, in 
light weight, for the demi-suison gown. The shades of 
brown, beige and gray and all the delicate tints will be 
worn. The same colors are fashionable in the soft vailings 
and other pliable fabrics. The decoration of gowns devel- 
oped from these materials may depend upon individual 





| 
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. Sa. taste, as simple effects wrought out of stitching or tucks or 
< . the elaborate ornamentation of tinsel-run laces and gold 
8 ae ne) Meer braids, etc., are equally fashionable. 


Wool poplins are always in good style, and among the 
assortment of plain, solid colors and mixed effects one may 
easily secure a dress pattern suited for dressy street wear. 

The duravle rough cheviots, heavy serges and Scotch 

! homespun that have been fashionable during the Winter 
} eens otf will continue in their popularity for dresses for actual serv- 
, Fm. ice. Plain tailor modes are usually selected for dresses of 

this character, ornamented with rows of machine-stitching. 
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The varied combinations of trimmings that are intro- 
duced on smart cloth and vailing costumes, as well as the 
more elaborate evening creations of silks, laces, velvets 
and transparent fabrics, prove the present season one of 
unusual elaborateness and extravagance. Even the gown 
intended for ordinary wear will bear some form of decora- 
tion, though to be perfectly approved the disposition must 
be characterized by simplicity. 

So wonderfully attractive are the garnitures and orna- 
mental devices and so wide the variety, it becomes a 
difficult undertaking to make selections. Many novel and 
original effects are achieved in their disposition. A com- 
bination which is much in evidence is the association of 
white mousseline with lustrous pure-white or pastel-toned 
cloth bearing beautiful designs embroidered in silver or 
gold. In fashioning a gown from this somewhat incon- 
gruous coinbination the skirt and waist are made of the 
mousseline over a silk foundation, and the embroidered 
cloth is used to form panels that are disposed over the sheer 
skirt of mousseline at regular distances apart and joined by 
straps and rosettes of black velvet, the touch of black, so 
essential to the success of all gowns, being very pleasing; 
a short bolero with elbow sleeves, made of the decorated 
cloth, is worn over the mousseline bodice. The black-and- 
gold combination or black-ani-silver, if individual taste so 
directs, is also introduced in the collar and girdle. An all- 
black hat would fittingly accompany a toilette of this de- 
scription, which would be especially suitable for reception 
or dinner wear. 

An unique trimming is made of cream lace braid formed 
into a conventional design, the spaces being filled in with 
& lace-like stitch resembling a spider’s-web, and dotted with 
black chenille. This novel lace banding was associated 
with bands of chinchilla in the ornamentation of a pastel- 
gray cloth gown, and the result achieved was extremely 
attractive. 

Perforated cloth is applied this season in various ways— 
over gold-cloth fur collars, vests, panels and even for the little 
boleros that have become such a distinctive adjunct to the 
fashionable gown. Robes of panne with this perforated 
cloth in a harmonizing shade or contrasting color over 
them are singularly handsume. The designs wrought are 
more elaborate than ever before, and in many examples the 
edges are finished with embroidery in which gold and col- 
ored silk threads are mingled. Both black and white cloth, 
perforated in a scroll design and having the edges outlined 
with a fine gold cord, would be especially effective over 
gold-cloth; and tan cloth, having Oriental and gold embroid- 
ery following the edges, would enrich a gown of golden- 
brown panne. 

An innovation which must be seen to be appreciated is 
the use of incrustations of cretonne on cloth. Garlands of 
flowers cut out of the cretonne and embroidered with silk 
and gold threads are applied to the cloth, which is perfor- 
ated to show the incrustations. A pastel-blue cloth robe 
had a portion of the material ornamented with large floral 
sprays of cretonne embroidered in delicate-colored silks, 
with a gold thread running through it; this was to be used 
in fashioning a vest, yoke or bolero and also employed to 
decorate the sleeves. The effect is particularly striking 
on account of its originality. Dainty robes of this kind are 
procurable in all of the pale, delicate tints and are admira- 
bly suited to semi-formal wear. Beautiful net and lace 
robes are exhibited which are embroidered with black, gold 
and silver spangles, and some examples show incrustations 
of finest bolting-cloth with violets, orchids or rosebuds 
hand-painted in natural tints. This ornamentation added a 
delightful tone to a robe of cream-white Renaissance run 
with fine gold threads, the painted medallions being so ac- 
curately inserted that they seemed wrought in the weave. 
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A border effect was formed around 





, ws the bottom of the gracefully shaped 
ns pe a circular skirt, and the full plaiting 
Feet ee of white chiffon over which this 


lace robe was hung added a soft, 
Pee touch to the creation. 

he low-necked waist was very 
simple in design, being made of 
the gold-run lace, a circular bertha 
formed of the painted medallions, 
in smaller size, joined with bands 
of the lace, following the outline of the neck. A soft chou 
of panne in a shade to match that of the delicate blossom 
on the bolting cloth was placed over the bust at the left 
side, and a folded girdle tinished with several long ends of 
the same rich fabric and completed with gold ferrets en- 
circled the waist. 

Dainty accessories are exhibited in a variety that will 
satisfy the most exacting and msthetic tastes. The glitter 
of gold is quite as conspicuous a feature in these fancies as 
in everything else. There are gold and imitation orna- 
ments, such as conical pendants and medallions, for the 
tips of cravats and the ends of bows. and belts with gold- 
tipped tabs at the back; and gold battons in various sizes 
ere used to decorate velvet stocks. A pleasing example of 
this decoration shows a narrow band of bias velvet or vel- 
vet ribbon about one-third of an inch wide, with tiny olive- 
shaped gold buttons on each edgo at short distances apart. 
The velvet stock may be black, white or any dainty pre- 
ae color, with the narrow, gold-studded piece always 
black. 

There is scarcely any feminine finery more becoming 
than the boas and neck ruffles of chiffon or chenille that 
are worn with evening gowns. Those of white taffeta or 
chiffon in a series of points edged with tiny black-and- 
white fringe are particularly attractive. Collarettes of 
stitched miroir velvet bordered with fur and finished with 
long stole ends decorated with chiffon frills and tails are 
an important item in the list of neck accessories. To be 
correctly gowned for ceremonious functions, the collarette, 
toque and inoff must match exactly. The clever woman 
may make up these conceits herself and thereby materially 
lessen the cost. 

The woman who attends carefully to every detail of her 
attire will select her handkerchief with the same care and 
thought that she expends upon the other articles of her 
apparel. There is a variety of fancy handkerchiefs—some 
of the delicately tinted linens or fine lawn with a hem- 
stitched border of self-color; others made attractive by 
embroidered bads and blossoms that form a border or, 
perhaps, are worked in each corner; and white handker- 
chiefs with colored borders or initials embroidered in a 
delicate color. Those of sheerest pure-white linen with 
real lace edges are very pretty. 

Ohatelaine bags are another useful as well as ornamental 
part of the fashionable woman’s outfit. Suéde, with gold, 
silver or gun-metal mountings, is used for many handsome 
examples, while velvet embroidered in gold or silver, with 
mountings to correspond, is equally pleasing. Sea-lion and 
other leathers are used for bags for more serviceable use. 

The novelties shown in hosiery are wonderfully pretty. 
Lace hosiery is, if anything, more popular than ever, 
while stockings showing embroidered patterns are as dainty 
as may be imagined. A spray of white embroidered roses 
trailing over the front to the instep characterized a pair of 
fine black silk hose; another example showed purple violets 
embroidered on black silk. A delicate pastel-pink was 
embroidered over the instep and half way up the front 
with a rich rococo design, in an unusually handsome pair. 
and another pair in automobile red was embroidered with 
three large fleurs-de-lis over the instep in green. 

Slippers of velvet, suéde and patent leather are worn 
indoors with these fancy hose. Evening slippers are 
decidedly things of beauty. Many of those intended for 
wear at ceremonious functions are ornamented with a fluffy 
rosette instead of a buckle. Black chiffon rosettes flecked 
with gold are very attractive, while white chiffon rosettes 
with specks of crystal and tiny Rhinestones are beautiful. 
Bright-red velvet slippers embroidered with tiny gold 
beads are charming whet worn with a red evening gown. 
with hose to match. 
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Figure No. 75 X.—MISSES’ PARTY FROCK. 


FieurE No. 75 X.—This represents a Misses’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 4774, and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in six sizes for misses from twelve to seventeen years of 


age, and is displayed again 
on page 235. 

Very girlish and attract- 
ive is this costume, which is 
shown developed in white 
Lansdowne, with self-raffles 
and narrow black velvet rib- 
bon for trimming. The 
blouse is quite full and 
droops becomingly al] 
around over a sash of Lou- 
isine ribbon having long 
ends. The low, round neck 
is outlined by a fanciful 
bertha, and the elbow 
sleeves are finished with 
graduated frills. 

The five-gored skirt has 
an inverted box-plait at 
the back and is given a 
fluffy appearance at the foot 
by the ruffles which are ar- 
ranged in a wavy design 
over the circular flounee. A 
guimpe having full-length 
blouse sleeves is included in 
the pattern, but in this in- 
stance is omitted. 

Pale-blue or pink silk em- 
broidered mousseline will 
be pretty, and ruffles of plain 
mousseline may be used to 
trim. Crépe de Chine, vail- 
ing, albatross, China and 
India silk and cashmere are 
also suitable, and lace ap- 
pliqué. may be employed for 
decoration. An extremely 
pretty development would 
be in white organdy over a 
slip of white or some deli- 
cate color. Lace edging 
and insertion will supply 
ornamentation. 
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Figures Nos. 76 X, 77 X, 78 X, 
79 X anv 80 X.—MID- 
‘WINTER STREET ATTIRE 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


(For Illustration see Page 231) 


Figore No. 76 X.— Misszs’ 
Biocss Tomettrse.—This il- 
lustrates a Misses’ blouse 
jacket and skirt. The jacket 


pattern, which is No. 4682 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 1s in 
six sizes for misses from twelve to seventeen years of age. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 4595 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to sixteen years 


of age. 


An attractive suit comprising a blouse jacket and six- 
gored skirt is portrayed at this figure developed in pastel- 
blue mixed cheviot associated with velvet in a darker shade. 


The skirt has two underfolded 
box-plaits at the back and fits 
smoothly over the hips. 

- A removable vest individual- 
izes the jacket, which blouses all 
around becomingly and _ closes 
with cord loops and _ buttons. 
The vest of fancy material is top- 
ped by a standing collar and out- 
lined by the front ends of the 
stole collar. 
lows the lower edge, and the sleeves, which have slight 


A shaped belt fol- 


gathered fulness at the top, widen slightly at the bottom in 


bell fashion. 





FIGuRE No. 75 X.—This fllustrates Misses’ Parry Frocs.—The 
pattern is No. 4774, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


illustrates a Child's coat. 


Russian-green or royal-blue cheviot with panne velvet 
for the vest, will produce an exceedingly smart tuilette for 


& miss, and rows of fancy 
braid may be used to trim. 
Covert, broadcloth, etc., are 
also satisfactory, and any de- 
sired style of trimming may 
be adopted. 





Fiavere No. 77 X.— Misses’ 
Tormetre.—This combines a 
Misses’ coat and skirt. The 
coat pattern, which is No. 
4672 and costs ¥d. or 20 
cents, is in four sizes for 
misses from thirteen to six- 
teen years of age. Tho skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4662 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is 


in six sizes for misses from 


twelve to seventeen years of 
age. | 
Red in its most brilliant 
hue is extensively worn by 
young misses this season, 
and was introduced in the 
cloth coat forming a part of 
this graceful toilette, with 
velvet for the facings and 


braid for garniture. The 


mode is double-breasted and 
may be worn open or closed 
to the throat. A military 
band-collar is at the neck, 
and the sleeves bell becom- 
ingly over the hand. Pock- 
ets are inserted low down 
in the fronts, and back 
straps that cross under a 
luckle at the centre give a 
novel touch. 

A circular band flounce is 
the feature of the skirt, 
which is four-gored and bas 
an inverted box-plait at the 
back that may be replaced 
by gathers. Cloth of a two- 
toned variety witha smooth 
finish was used in the re- 
production of the design. 

tusset-brown cloth will 
deveiop an attractive suit 
and one that will prove ser- 
viceable for wear on varied 
occasions. The trimming 
may be elaborate or simple, 
according to the purpose for 
which the suit is intended. 
Bands of the material, ma- 


chine-stitched, will be stylish, and facings of self-colored 
panne may be added to the revers and collar. 





Fievre No. 78 X.—Ositp’s Rosstaw Lowa Coar. — This 
The pattern, which is No. 
4669 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is cut in seven sizes for 
children ranging from two to eight years of age. 

( Descriptions Continued on Page 234 ) 
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Outdoor Ay les for Moises and Girls. 
THE DELINEATOR. DESCRIBED ON PAGES 234 AND 236, FEBRUARY, 1901, 
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Dainty Moods for Mrwits and Chitdyeen. 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 230.) 

Equally suitable for the small girl or boy is this jaunty 
Russian coat, which is produced in maroon velvet, with fur 
band trimming. A fitted belt conceals the joining of the 
blouse body and circular skirt, the latter having an under- 
folded box-plait at the back. A hood that extends well 
over the shoulders is a novel feature, but its use is optional. 
A military band-collar is at the neck, and wristbands com- 
plete the blouse sleeves. 

Blue velvet or velveteen, with gilt buttons, will bestylish. 
For general wear a coat of this type developed in mixed 
blae or red cheviot will be serviceable and attractive, and 
plain or fancy braid may be used to trim. - 





Fieurse No. 79 X.—Gir1s’ Lone Coat ann Hoop.—This 
depicts a Girls’ coat and hood. The coat pattern, which is 
No. 4709 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for 
girls from five totwelve years of age. The hood pattern, 
which is No. 4704 and costs 6d. or 10 cents, is in seven 
sizes from four to sixteen years of age. 

A distinct Russian style is embodied in the coat, which 
is shown made of light-brown fancy cheviot and velvet. 
The back has gathered fulness at the waist-line, and the 
fronts pouch in the approved way and close at the left 
side. Astatding collar is at the 
neck, and the blouse sleeves are " 
contined at the wrist by narrow 
bands. 

The hood is producec in velvet 
and is of circular shaping. It is 
finished at the bottom with a re- 
vers in two sections, and a stand- 
ing collar is added. 

Blue cloth associated with silk 
will be stylish in the mode, and 
the closing may be effected with 
fancy gilt buttons. Serge, covert 
cloth, broadcloth, zibeline, camel’s- 
hair. etc., may also be used in the 
reproduction of the coat, and the , 
hood may be of panne or silk. The 
coat and hood may be copied in 
double-faced goods, and self-strap- 
pings will give a finish. 





Ficure No. 80 X.—Grrie’ Box 
Coat.—This represents a Girls’ 
coat. The pattern, which is No. 
4686 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is 
in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. 

Green cloth, with fur band for 
decoration, was employed for this 
box coat, which is distinguished 
by three cape collars. <A military 
turn-down collar is at the neck, 
and the sleeves are completed with 
turn-back cuffs. The coat is 
double-breasted and closes to the 
throat, and patch pockets covered 
with flaps are placed on the fronts. 

Donble-faced cloth is also suit- 
able, with stitched strappings for 
the finish. <A stylish coat would 
be of ox-blood broadcloth, with 
stitched panne for the cuffs and turn-down portion of the 


collar. 
——__— - —_____——. 


Figures Nos. 81 X, 82 X, 83 X, 84 X anv 85 X.—OUTDOOR 
STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 232.) 


Figure No. 81 X.— Girts’ Sartor Brovse CostumEe.— 
This represents a Girls’ costume. The pattern, which is 
No. 4729 and costs 2d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls 
from three to twelve years of age, and is also shown on 
page 236. 

The sailor blouse is 4 popular style and one that is uni- 
versally becoming to the young girl. The costume shown 
is very simple and is developed in white serge, with navy- 
blue braid in two widths for trimming. The skirt is laid 
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in kilt plaits all round, and the blouse droops in the correct 
way and has a double-breasted closing. The sailor collar 
has broad ends, and the smooth shield is topped by a stand. 
ing collar. Wristbands confine the fulness of the sleeves, 
and a tie knotted over the closing in sailor fashion gives 
an appropriate finish. 

hite flannel, with red or light-blue braid, will be pretty; 
or for a more serviceable development blue serge or flannel 
may be used, with bands of a contrasting color for trim- 
ming. A tie of white silk or one to match the material or 
trimming may be worn. The costume will be particularly 
stylish in white duck or wash cheviot, with trimmings of 
bright red, or in pale-blue or pink piqué combined with 
white and decorated with braid. 





Figure No. 82 X.—Misses Eron Suit.—This pictures a 
Misses’ jacket and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 
4801 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes for misses 
from thirteen to sixteen years of age, and is shown again 
on page 242. The skirt pattern which is No. 4662 and costs 
Od. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for misses from twelve to 
seventeen years of age. 

Mixed goods were employed for the suit in association 
with white panne and soutache braid. The skirt is four 
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* Misses’ TUCKED COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BOLERO WAIST OR BODICE, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT 
HAVING A GATHERED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE AND A CIRCULAR OVER-SKIRT. (TO BE MADE 
WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK. AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 236.) 


gored and has a circolar band flounce. An underfolded 
box-plait is at the back. | 

The Eton jacket has a band collar and may be worn open 
or closed. The sleeves are in Garibaldi style, revealing 
full puffs finished with wristbands. 

Blue cloth with white silk or satin, will be smart, and 
fancy braid may be used to trim. A suit for ordinary 
wear might be of dark-gray homespun, with self-strappings 
8 trimming and black or dark-gray satin for the under- 
sleeves. 





Fiaure No. 83 X.—Grrts’ Frocx.—This depicts a Girls’ 
dress. The pattern, which is No. 4767 and costs 9d. or 920 
cents, is in seven sizes for girls from six to twelve years of 
age, and is differently developed on page 238. 

Lace appliqué decorates this little frock, which is piotured 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1901. 


made of light-gray cloth and white Louisine. The fronts 
separate over a full gathered vest and at the top shape 
revers. A standing collar is at the neck, and the sleeves 
have turn-back cuffs below which they display full puffs 
finished with wristbands. A belt hides the joining of tie 
body with the five-gored skirt, which has an inverted bux- 
plait at the back. 

Dress yoods of 
all descriptions are 
adapted to the de- 
sign, and ribbon 
may be used to 
trim. A pretty 
frock might be pro- 
duced in réséda- 
green cashmere, 
with fanoy silk for 
the vest and puffs. 





This 
Girls’ 
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Missrs' COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A FANCY BLOUSE WITH BERTHA, A GUIMPE THAT MAY BE OMITTED, 
AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT WITH A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE AT THE BOTTOM AND 
AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 237.) 


pattern, which is No. 4771 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for girls from three to hine years of age, and 
is also represented on page 246. 

A dainty little French frock is here portrayed developed 
in light-blue spotted cloth and plain blue silk, with tucked 
and plain white silk for the guimpe and appliqné, and 
knife-plaitings of satin ribbon for decoration. The body 
is long, in French style, and blouses all around over a 
box-plaited skirt. A fancifal bertha follows the apper 
edge, which is in low, square outline, and the sleeves are 
short and turned back to form cuffs. 

The guimpe is high necked and has a standing collar and 
sleeves that are finished in frill fashion at the wrist. 

The frock, which may be worn without the guimpe, will 
be dainty for party or dancing wear produced in cashmere 
or albatross in some of the delicate hues, and lace edging 


Figure No. 84 X. — 
—LitrLe GIRLs8’ 
Frenou Dress.— 
ictures a 
ress. The 
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or insertion may be used to trim. The dress may be attrac- 
tively developed in any of the beautiful novelty cloths, 
cashmere, etc., combined with silk or velvet, with insertion 
for ornamentation. <A serviceable frock will result from 
red lady's-cloth, with rows of gilt soutache braid for decora- 
tion, and white tucked lawn for the guimpe. 





Fiacre No. 85 X.—Girts’ Russian Dress.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4750 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age, and is again depicted on page 237. 

Excellent results are attained in this frock by combining 
light-brown striped cloth with velvet of a darker shade. 
‘Bho pouching front reveals a smooth yoke in fancy outhine 
and closes at the left side, the closing being defined by a 
trimming: band of the velvet. The back shows groups of 
tucks and is topped by a shallow yoke, and the gored cir- 
cular skirt is laid in box-plaits at the back. The blouse 
sleeves are completed with wristbands, and pointed 
shoulder straps add to the general effect. A standing 
collar with pointed ends is at the neck, and the belt is in 
similar outline. 

Blue serge will be stylish, with white serge for the 
standing collar, yoke and bands, and small gilt buttons may 
be used for decoration. Flannel, 
dress goods, cheviot, lady’s-cloth, 
etc., are also used. 


—_— oS 


Figures Nos. 86 X, 87 X, 88X, 89X 
AND 90X.— DAINTY MODES FOR 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustration see Page 233.) 


Fiaure No. 86 X.—SMisses’ 
Biouse Froox.—This_ represents 
a Misses’ dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 4732, and costs Is. or 
25 cents, is in six sizes for misses 
from twelve to seventeen years of 
age, and is also shown on page 
237. 

Russian-green  lady’s- cloth, 
cream silk, tucked, and green vel- 
vet are combined in this frock, 
with gilt buttons and soutache 
braid for trimming. The fronts 
display a vest.that is extended to 
form a yoke, which is seamed on 
the shoulders, and the closing is 
made at the back. The mode 
droops all around, and the sleeves 
have very slight gathered fulness 
at the top. A shaped belt follows 
the lower edge of the waist. 

A band of velvet is applied a 
short distance above the lower 
edge of the skirt, which is five- 
gored and has an inverted box- 
plait at the back. 

Tan cloth of medium weight 
and fancy silk may be united in 
the dress, and fancy braid used 
for garniture. Mixed suiting, nov- 
elty goods, serge, cashmere and 
silks are satisfactory materials, and the vest may be of all- 
over laceorembroidery. | 


Fiavre No. 87 X.—Litrie Giris’ Yoxsr Dress. This dis- 
plays a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4724, 
and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes for children from 
one-half to seven years of aye, and is also pictured on page 
246. 

A tucked bertha is the distinctive feature of this dainty 
frock, which is suitable alike for boys’ and girls’ wear. 
The skirt is gathered to the square yoke, and the sleeves 
are finished with wristbands. Frills of edging trim the 
bertha, wrists and plain standing collar. The materials 
selected for making the frock were mode vailing and Jight- 
brown velvet, the latter being used forthe yoke, collar and 
wristbands and for the bands on the skirt. | 
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Cashmere and silks of all descriptions, as well as wash 
goods, are suited to the design. A pretty frock might be 
developed in silk-finished chambray in anv of the new col- 
orings, with all- 
over embroidery 
for the yoke. 





Fiaure No. 88 X. 
—Grris’ Frocxk.— 
This depicts a 
Girls’ dress. The 
pattern. which is 
No. 4751, and costs 
91. or 20 cents, is 
in eight sizes for 
girls from five to 
twelve years of age, 
and is pictured on 
page 239. 

Figured dress 
goods, all-over lace 
and light silk are 
combined in this 
little frock, with 
narrow braid for 
trimming. The full 
fronts and _ back 
are topped by a 
smooth yoke, 
which is outlined 
by a fancy bertha, 
and astanding col- 
lar is at the neck. The sleeves are finished with wrist- 
bands, and a belt is included in the joining of the body 
and five-gored skirt, which may have an inverted box-plait 
or gathers at the back. 

Cashmere or silk in some becoming shade will combine 
well with fancy tucking or embroidery, and velvet baby 
ribbon or insertion may be used to trim. 
ing, with a yoke of tuck-shirred chiffon, will be dainty, 
and white satin baby ribbon and frills of chiffon may be 
used for decoration. 





Fievre No. 89 X..—Lrtrte Girts’ Toiretre.— This por- 
trays a Little Girls’ dress and bonnet. The dress pattern, 
which is No. 4789, and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes 
for girls from two to seven years of age, and is also pictured 


on page 246. The bonnet pattern, which 1s No. 4688, and . 


costs 6d, or 10 cents, is in four sizes for children from one 
to seven years of 


e. 

Broad bretelles 
that extend over 
the shoulders and 
outline the yoke, 
distinguish this 

retty frock, which 
is shown made of 
. plain and tucked 
blue cashmere 
combined with 
blue velvet over- 
laid with lace, and 
decorated with 
edging. The front 
and back are gath- 
ered between box- 
plaits, and wrist- 
bands complete the 


sleeves. <A belt 
passing under the - 
gathers at the 


waist-line gives a 
finishing touch. 
The bonnet is 
made of velvet and 
silk in colors to 
harmonize with the frock, and decoration is afforded by rib- 
bon and ruchings. It is tuck-shirred, and smooth revers 
that turn back from the front add to the style of the design. 
Vailing, silk, lady’s-cloth, Henrietta and novelty goods 





GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME: CONSISTING OF AN EMPIRE YOKE BLOUSE, AND A STRAIGHT FULL 
SKIRT SEWED TO AN UNDER-BODY WITH SHIELD FACING. 


For Description see Page 237.) 


Light-blue vail- 





GIRLS’ SAILOR BLOUSE COSTUME, WITH KILT SKIRT AND ADJUSTABLE SHIELD. 


(For Description see Page 238. ) 
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may be used for the frock, with ribbon or fancy band to 
trim. Bengaline. taffeta, China silk, faille, etc., are suita- 
ble for producing the bonnet and ruches of Liberty silk 
will afford suita- 
ble garniture. 
Fieurr No. 90 X. 
—Misses’ Gorpr 
Dress. — This pic- 
tures a Misses’ 
dress —The pat- 
tern which is No. 
4665, and costa Is. 
or 25 cents, is in 
six sizes for misses 
from twelve to 
seventeen years of 
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The dre-s is in 
“1830” style and 
is produced in 
light-green vailing, 
with tucked | silk 
for the guimpe and 
ribbon ruffles and 
bands of luce inser- 
tion for embellish- 
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inevt. The waist 
has pouching 
fronts and is in 


low, rounding out- 
| line at the neck. 

The skirt is five gored and may have an inverted box- 
plait or gathers at the back. 

The guimpe is smoothly adjusted and has blouse sleeves 
and wristbands. A high stock gives neck completion, and 
a belt encircles the waist. 

Cashmere, voile, fancy and plain silks may be used for 
the frock, with fancy tucking, tuck-shirred chiffon or all- 
over lace for the guimpe. A pretty development for party 
or dancing wear would be of rose-pink albatross, with 
white chiffon showing a gold thread in irregular outline 
for the guimpe, and kiltings of Liberty silk to match the 
dress for garniture. 





<Q 
No. 4762.—MISSKS’ TUCKED COSTUME. 


A bolero waist distinguishes this pretty frock, which is 
depicted on page 234. Light-blue crépe de Chine, with a 
; contrasting materi- 

al in a darker hue, 
was used to develop 
the mode, with an 
all-over design of 
lace appliqué. The 
full fronts, which 
are gathered at the 
top and bottom, 
are supported by a 
fitted lining, and 
the waist is close- 
ly adjusted and 
closes invisibly at 
the centre of the 
front. The bolero 
rounds at tliefront, 
and is straight 
across at the back 
to admit of a deep 
crash girdle that 
has long ends anil 
closes at the left 
side of the front 
under aloop. The 
waist is in low. 
rounding outline at 
the top, where a 
frill arranged to give the effect of puffing appears; but 
if a high neck be preferred, a round yoke, topped by a 
standing collar and closing at the left side, may be added. 
Tucked sleeves vary''the mode ‘and are ‘completed at 
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the elbow with deep frills of edging, but, if desired, a some- 
what leas elaberate effect may be obtained by the use of 
the plain full-length sleeves also included in the pattern. 


Originality is in- 
troduced in the 
circular over-skirt, 
which is tucked to 
flounce depth and 
atranged over & 
five-gored skirt, 
that is relieved by 
a gathered circular 
flounce. The back 
op gracefully 
and the requir 
flare is produced 
at the bottom, 
where the skirt 
measures about 
three yards in the 
medium sizes. 

A dainty crea- 
tion would be in 
ivory-white vail- 
ing, with yellow 
appliqué lace. Pli- 
able fabrics, such 
as Henrietta, Lans- 
downe, etc., are 
also suitable. 

We have pattern 
No. 4762 ,in_ five 
sizes for misses 
from thirteen to 
seventeen years of 
age. To make the 
costume for a miss 
of thirteen years, 
heeds seven yards 
and one-fourth of 
goods twenty- 
seven inches wide, 


with a yard and one-fourth of contrasting material twenty- 
seven inches wide for girdle and ends. Price of pattern, 


ls. or 25 cents. 





No. 4774.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


Pale-blue dotted crépe de Ohine was the material em- 


ploved for the develop- 
ment of this costume, 
shown on page 235, and 
ruchings and a frill of 
pale-blue Liberty silk, 
White tucking and black 
velvet ribbon contribut- 
ed to the attractive re- 
snit. Another illustra- 
tion of the mode may 
be seen by referring to 
figare No. 75 X. A fitted 
lining supports the 
blouse, which has gath- 
ered fulness at the top 
both back and front, and 
at the bottom where it 
says over the shaped 
belt. A fanciful bertha 
in two sections modifies 
the low, rounding neck 
and forms an appropriate 
finish. The two-seam el- 
bow sleeves have grad- 
uated frills at their lower 
edges, and the closing of 
the blouse is invisibly 
effected at the back. 


The guimpe is smooth, extending only to the waist-line, 
It is topped by a plain standing 
collar, and the blouse-bishop sleeves are completed with 


and closes at the back. 


wristbands. 


~ 
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4782 


Misses’ BLOUSE DRESS, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT, HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT 


, THE Back. 
(For Description see Page 238.) 


or 25 cents. 


>—_——__ 
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A circular flounce in curving outline at the top dis- 
tinguishes the stylish five-gored skirt, which measures 
about two yards and three-fourths at the lower edge in the 


middie sizes. The 
approved flare is 
given at the bot- 
tom, and the ful- 
mess at the back 
may be arranged in 
an inverted box- 
plait or gathers. 

Pink point d’es- 
prit, with ruchings 
of Liberty silk, will 
be attractive by the 
mode. Mousseline 
de soie over silk 
will be appropriate 
for the dress. Or- 
gandy,Swiss, linen, 
foulard, etc., are 
also dainty and 
graceful. 

We have pattern 
No. 4774 in six 
sizes for misses 
from twelve to sev- 
enteen years of 
age. To make the 
costume for a miss 
of twelve years, re- 
quires six yards 
and five-eighths of 
goods twenty-sev- 
ep inches wide; 
two yards of ma- 
terial eighteen 
inches wide will be 
needed for the 
guimpe, with two 
yards of Liberty 
silk twenty inches 


wide for ruchings and a frill to trim. Price of pattern, !s. 


————$ $< —_—$___—— 


§ No. 4787 —GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME. 





Gms’ RussiaW DRESS, WITH GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT HAVING BOX-PLalTs 
AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 238.) 


a straight band collar. 
appropriate adjunct. 


Cherry-red serge was utilized for this mode, which is 
depicted on page 286, and a necessary touch of contrast 


was supplied in an orna- 
mentation of white sou- 
tache braid. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of 
the costume is a deep 
Empire yoke that extends 
under the arms and de- 
scribes a point at the 
centre of the back and 
front. The blouse is con- 
structed on distinct sailor 
lines and is joined to the 
yoke, a tape inserted in 
a casing accomplishing 
its adjustment around 
the waist. A sailor col- 
lar is at the neck, and a 
ocket is inserted at the 
eft side in front. The 
one-seam_ sleeves have 
their fulness disposed of 
at the lower edge in 
stitched plaits, and 
straight wristbands se- 
cured with buttons and 
button holes give the 
finish. The full gather- 
ed skirt is completed at 


the lower edge with a deep hem and depends from a sleeve- 
less under-body having a shield facing and topped with 
A tie bowed ina sailor-knot is an 
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A harmonious association of hunter’s-green serge, with a 
shield facing of white serze embroidered with yold thread, 
will be handsome. Gilt braid and buttons may be used to 
trim, and a tie of white silk will add an attractive touch. 

Yale-blae cheviot will produce a satisfactory result. 
Broadcloth, tricot, serge and vicuna are also appropriate. 
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4%G7 
GigLs’ DREss, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. (TO BE MADE WITH FANCY 
OR PLAIN SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see Page 239.) 


We have pattern No. 4787 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. Tomake the costume for a girl 
of nine years, requires three yards and one-half of goods 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


_————-o>-— tyke Ee 
No. 4729.—GIRLS’ SAILOR BLOUSE COSTUME. 


This pretty sailor costume, which is depicted on page 236 
and at figure No. 81 X, has for distinctive features a kilt 
skirt, sailor collar and adjustable shield. In the first instance 
navy-blue and white serge were combined in the mode, and 
white braid in two widths supplied the decoration. The 
blouse is drawn in at the bottom by an elastic and droops 
in the approved way,:and the closing is 
made in double-breasted fashion with but- 
tons and button-holes. The full one-seam 
sleeves are finished with straight wristbands, 
and a sailor collar adds a decorative touch 
and frames a shield topped with a band col- 
lar. A tie is knotted in sailor fashion at the 
front asa finish. ‘he skirt is arranged in 
kilt plaits and is joined to a sleeveless 
under-body, shaped by bust darts and under- 
arm and shoulder seams and closes at the 
back. 

Rouge serge will reproduce the mode 
admirably, and gilt braid and a contrasting 
color for the shield may be effectively 
employed. Cashmere, broadcloth, lady’s-cloth, smooth and 
rough serges, etc., are well adapted for the design. 

We have pattern No. 4729 in ten sizes fur girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of nine years, requires three yards and three-eighths 
of goods furty-four inches wide, with three-eighths of a 
yard of contrasting material forty-four inchvs wide for 
the standing collar, shield and tie. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
——_ - —_<>_—_—_ 


No. 4732.—MISSES' BLOUSE DRESS. 


This attractive dressis exhibited on page 237 in a combin- 
ation of leaf-green dress goods, velvet and white silk tuck- 
ing, with a finish of machine-stitching; it is also shown at 
figure No. 86 X. The waist, which is mounted vn a close- 
fitted lining, adheres to the favorite Russian mode and is 
bloused evenly all around, the fulness being disposed of: by 
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gathers at the lower edge. The blouse is shaped to reveal 
the vext front and back-yoke and closes invisibly at the 
back. The sleeves are of the two-seam variety, the trim- 
ming at the wrist producing a cuff effect, and a straight 
band collar and shaped belt are stylish adjuncts. 

The skirt is of the five-gored order, with the fulness dis- 
posed of at the centre of the back in an inverted 
box-plait. Below the hips the mode ripples attrac- 
tively, and a band of velvet gives a stylish flounce 
effect at the bottom, where it measures about two 
yards and three-fourths in the middle sizes. 

Army-blue foule associated with corde1 panne 
in white and gold will produce an elegant cos- 
tume. Broadcloth, serge, vicuna, zibeline, novelty 
suiting, etc., are favorite fabrics for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4732 in six sizes for misses 

fron twelve to seventeen years of age. To make 
the dress for a miss of twelve years, requires two 





- yards end one-half of goods forty-four inches 


wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of silk tuck- 
ing eighteen inches wide for the collar, vest 
front and back-yoke, and a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide for the belt and trimming bands. Price of pattern, Is. 
or 25 cents, 
eet ee 


No. 4750.—GIRLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS. 


illustrations of this pretty frock, which is characterized 
by the Russian effect, may be seen at figure No. 85 X, and on 
page 237. In the latter instance the development was in 
rouge serge, combined with white serge, and brass buttons 
and braid contributed the decoration. The back is tucked 
in clusters, and the fronts have gathered fulness at their 
lower edges expressing the required blouse effect. At the 
top the waist is shaped to accommodate a yoke which is 
surmounted by a straight band collar that corresponds with 
the shoulder straps and also with the wristbands com- 
pleting the one-seam blouse-bishop sleeves. The right front 
is widened to lap over the narrower left one, and, with the 
skirt, the frock closes in novel fashion at the left side. 
The skirt is of the gored circular type and flares in the 
approved way, three box-plaits disposing of the fulness at 
the centre of the back; and a shaped belt conceals its 
attachment to the waist. 

Army-blue cheviot, with the yoke, collar, etc., of scarlet 
silk, suggests a stylish treatment of the mode. For prac- 
tical school service, green and scarlet checked cheviot 
will prove very duruble and will be in good taste. Stitched 





4'742 
GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED SAILOR DRESS, TO BE WORN WITH A BELT. 
(For Description see Page 239.) 


bands of scarlet silk could be utilized for an effective finish. 

We have pattern No. 4750 in eight sizes for girls from 
five totwelve years of ave. For a girl of nine years, the dress 
requires two yards and one-foarth of goods forty-four inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of contrasting material 
forty-four inches wide! for the.collar, yoke, \belt, straps, 
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wristbands and trimming bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 


20 cents. 
oe —e 


No. 4767.—GIRLS’ DRESS, 


Blue cashmere and red velvet, with gilt braid for decora- 
tion, effected a pleasing result in this dress, 
which is represented on page 238; it is also de- 


picted at figare No. 88X. A departure from on. 


conventional lines is shown in the fashioving if 
of the waist; the backs and fronts have gath- 
ered falness at their lower edges and the |X 


fronts are rolled back in stylish revers that | 4 Sarma 


frame a fall vest tnounted on a fitted lining, 

the closing of the dress being invisibly made | 
at the back. The sleeves, which also inay be f 
made plain, are of the two-seam type, reversed A 
to form fanciful cuffs at their lower edges “A Bi 
and disclose short puffs that are arranged 
on the close-fitting linings and ‘finished with 
narrow wristbands according with the collar 
and belt that completo the neck and waist respectively. 

The skirt comprises five gores, the fulness at the centre 
of the back being disposed in an inverted box-plait that 
retains its folds all the way, and the fashionable flare is 
allowed around the bottom. 

Petunia-red foulé, relieved with bands of Oriental em- 
broidery, will produce arich and striking frock. Lady’s- 
cloth, Henrietta, novelty suiting, serge, etc.. may be used 
with good taste, and braid, appliqué band, lace insertion, 
ete., will snpply trimming. . 

We have pattern No. 4767 in seven sizes for girls from 
six to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
nine years, requires two yards and one-half of material 
forty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of vel- 
vet twenty inches wide for collar, belt, wristbands and 
for facing revers and cuffs. ‘Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents, 
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No. 4742.—GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED SAILOR DRKSS. 


This unique frock is shown developed in an original pro- 
duction of Venetian-red serge contrasted with bands of 
white serge, and illustrations of the mode are given on page 
238. The front and back are each laid iu three wide box- 
plaits that are left unseamed their entire depth. They are 
joined to a yoke that is shaped to admit of a stylish sailor- 
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4°751 
GIRLs’ DRESS, WITH FIVE-GoRED SKIRT HAVING GATHERS OR AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


collar that frames a buttoned-in-shield topped by a standing 
collar. The fashionable one-seam sleeves have their fulness 
disposed of at the wrist in tucks simulating a deep cuff. 
and a belt passed under straps gives the mode a novel 
appearance. The closing is made at the front. 

A natty drese could be achieved by a clever combination 
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of nut-brown cheviot with rouge velvet bands and brass 
buttons. Velveteen, corduroy, camel’s-hair, zibeline, denim, 
khaki cloth, etc., are highly satisfactory. Wash fabrics 
such as gingham, duck, piqué, etc., are equally suitable for 
the dress, and any preferred trimming may be used. 

We have pattern No. 4742 in ten sizes for girls from three 








4°89 
GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FANCY 
BOLERO, AND WITH GARIBALDI OR PLAIN SLEEVES. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
nine years, requires two yards and three-fourths of goods 
forty-four inches wide, with gn eighth of a yard of contrast- 
ing material in the same width for bands to trim. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


o—_—. 
No. 4751.—GIRLS’ DRESS 


The simplicity of this frock, which is pictured on this 
page in a pretty developinent of swallow-blue serge relieved 
with white braid, makes it highly desirable for school and 
practical wear. By referring to figure No. 88 X another 
illustration of the dress may be scen. The 
waist has gathered fulness at the centre of the 
back and also at the front, which puffs out in 
the correct way, and character is given the 
mode by an applied round yoke that is framed 
by a bertha of irregular fancy outline. The 
bishop sleeves are finished with wristbands 
that have overlapping ends, and a band cul- 
lar is added. The frock closes invisibly at the 
back with the fitted waist-lining, and a straight 
belt is applied to the body. The graceful five- 
gored skirt may have its fulness disposed of 
at the back in either gathers or an inverted 
box-plait and is joined to the body. 

For more formal wear, one of the new pink 
shades in vailing would be stylish associated with fancy 
soutache braid. Henrietta, cashmere, albatross, novelty 
suiting, cheviot and the heavier fabrics will be satisfactory. 
A very dainty dress could be of dotted Swiss, over silk in 
a light shade, with all-over lace for the yoke, and edging 
for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4751 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires two yards and one-half of goods 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern. {d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4789 —GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS. 


A fancy bolero is the prominent feature of this pretty 
frock, which is shown on this page developed in electric 
blne dress goods united with darker-blue silk and orna- 
mented with narrow braid. The waist has fulness at the 
top of the back and front) disposed\in tucks extending to 
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yoke depth, a fashionable droop characterizing the lower 
edge all around. A bolero that laps broadly at the front 
and is rounding at the top and in fancy outline at the bot- 
tom gives distinction, and a straight band collar completes 
the neck. Plain two-seam sleeves, or Garibaldi sleeves 
shaped at the lower edye to reveal tucked under-sleeves 
mounted on close-fitted linings and finished 
with wristbands, are provided for in the 
pattern. Deviating from rigid lines, the 
skirt is adjusted at the top by tucks that 
are deepest at the front and graduate be- 
comingly toward the back, where they are 
discontinued to allow extra fulness at the 
centre to fallin deep ripples. A crush rib- 
bon belt conceals its joining to the waist 
which is mounted on a fitted lining and 
closes invisibly at the back. When a regu- 
lation blouse effect is desired the bolero 
may be dispensed with. 

Water-green crépon with white silk, will 
combine well in the design, and albat- 
ross, vailing, cashmere, etc., are also suit- 
able materials. A dainty result may be 
achieved in mushroom-pink foule, with 
uaodersleeves 
and blouse 
portions of 
white chif- 
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are completed by the conventional wristbands, and s 
crushed stock is worn over the straight band-collar; the use 
of the stock and fichu, however, is a matter of choice. 

Scarlet and white Japanese silk will produce a striking 
creation, and ruffles of point d’esprit will be in good taste. 
Pink-and-white striped wash silk will be very pretty, and 
ruffies of plain pink edged with lace may be 
added. 

Kimono and French flannels, foulard 
cashmere, albatross and other soft woolen 
fabrics are also adaptable to the design. 

We have pattern No. 4785 in six sizes 
for misses from twelve to seventeen years 
of age. To make the wrapper for a mus 
of twelve years, requires eight yards and 
an eighth of goods twenty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4773 —MISSKS’ OR GIRLS’ MACKIN- 
-TOSH OR RAIN-PROOF SKELETON 
COAT. 
cravenette was used to make this 
stylish and 
comfortable 
rain-coat, 
which is il- 


Blue 
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wide for the MissEs' EMPIRE WRAPPER, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIoHu. and buttons 
collar, blouse (or Description see this Page.) and button- 
portions, holes secure 
wristbands the closing 


and puffs and for bands to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 


20 cents. 
————$ $< —$_$__ 


No. 4785.—MISSKES'’ EMPIRE WRAPPER. 


A fanciful fichu ornaments this wrapper, which is in dis- 
tinct Empire style and is portrayed on this page in light 
blue China silk, with white lace ruffles. A fitted lining 
supports the short body, from which the full gathered skirt 
depends, and tlie node closes invisibly at the centre of the 
front. A fichu, seamed at the centre and describing a 
sharp point at the back, where it is arranged in deep tucks, 
is brought to the front and caught up on the bust in novel 
fashion. Bishup sleeves give comfort to the arm and 


atthe front, which opens all the way down. For convenience 
patch pockets with laps are applied to the fronts. The 
cape, hood and collar may be secured permanently to the 
coat or made adjustable, according to preference. 

Brown pluette in a neutral serviceable color will be 
highly satisfactory, and other materials in storm and rain 
cloths may be used. The garment may be suitably devel- 
oped in double-faced cloth, with rows of machine-stitching. 
self-strappings, etc.. for the finish. If desired, an inlay of 
velvet may be added to the collar. 

We have pattern No. 4778 in six sizes from six to sixteen 
years of age. To make the mackintosh for a miss of twelve 
years, requires three yards/and three-fourths of goods fifty- 
four inches wide.) | Price,of_pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 47995—MISSES DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET. 


2414 


closing puffs mounted on the close linings and finished 


with wristbands that accord withthe collar. Plain sleeves 


Brown cloth was chosen for the development of this are provided for in the pattern. 
jaunty mode, which is pictured on page 242, and a stylish Taffeta in any of the new shades, lined with white satin, 
effect was obtained by employing machine-stitching for the will be smart for both dressy and street wear. Venetian, 
broadcloth, serge, pebble suiting, camel’s-hair zibeline, 
Black 


finish. The fronts, which are shaped at the top in lapels, 
snggest the box style, and the adjustment 
at the back is secured by under-arm and 
side-back gores and a centre seam, ter- 
minating above coat-laps. Plaits are allowed 
at the side-back seams, but if they are 
not desired, these seams may be continued 
to the bottom. The closing is effected in 
double-breasted style with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, and a rolling collar completes the 
neck. The two-seam coat sleeves are of 
the fashionable shaping, and pockets with 
laps are inserted low down in the fronts. 
_ The mode is especially attractive repro- 
duced in hunter’s-green velours, lined with 
white Liberty satin. An attractive pro- 
duction to be worn with a blue plaid skirt 
was in army-blue kersey, with an inlay of 
red cloth on the rolling coljar. Astrakhan 
cloth, kersey, melton, cheviot, serge, etc., 
are also a- 
daptable. In 
assuciation 
with a five- 
gored skirt 
in checked 
grey and 
bluecheviot, 
the jacket 
wasespecial- 
ly pretty, 
shown inthe 
same mate- 
rial with 
strappings of 
plain blue 
cluth <A 
jacket of 
scarlet cloth. 
with ma- 
chine stitch- 
ing for orna- 
mentation 
and gilt but- 
tons to effect. 
the closing 
throagh but- 
ton-holes 
would be 
attractive. 
We have 
pattern No. 
4795 in five 
sizes for 
misses from 
twelve to 
sixteen years 
of age. To 
make the 
jacket for a 
miss twelvé 


years of age, 
requires a yard and one-half of goods fifty-four inches 


Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4801 —MISSKS' ETON JACKET. 
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This stylish mode, that is to be worn open or closed, is 
exhibited at figure No. 82 X, and on page 242 in a rich 
development of hunter’s-green cloth and white silk, with 
black soutache braid for trimming. Side-back gores and 
bust darts give shaping, and the fronts, which describe 
points at the lower edge, are rolled in stylish revers or may 
be lapped and fa-tened with cord loops and buttons. A 
mititary band-collar baving rounding ends completes the 
neck. The two-seam slegves are in Garibaldi style, dis- 





MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ MACKINTOSH OR RAIN-PROOF SKELETON COAT, WITH CAPE AND HOOD. 
BE OMITTED.) 


(For Description see Page 240.) 


etc., are adaptable to the mode. 


taffeta, laid in tiny tucks and lined with 


white Liberty satin, 


age. 


revers. 
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back cuffs. 


will be attractive. 


The revers may be faced with lace over 
white satin or may have an inlay of cloth-of- 
gold with appliqué lace to folluw the edges. 
We have pattern No. 4801 in four sizes 
for misses from thirteen to sixteen years of 
To make the jacket for a miss of 
thirteen years, requires a yard and an 
eighth of cloth fifty-four inches wide, with 
a yard of silk twenty inches wide for puffs, 
wristbands, inside of collar and for facing 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


No. 4784.—GIRLS’ BOX COAT. 


The box mode still. obtains, and royal- 


blue cloth 
was selected 
to develop 
apleasing 
example of 
the type 
which is il- 
lustrated on 
BS ge 242. 
ollowing 
the popular 
cut, the 
fronts and 
back are 
in lowse 
style, the 
under-arm 
seams being 
discortinu- 
ed to form 
vents, and 
the fronts 
are shaped 
at the top in 
lapels that 
form notch- 
es with the 
ends of the 
rolling col- 
lar. The clos- 
ing is effect- 
ed at the 
front in dou- 
ble- breasted 
style with 
buttons and 
button holes, 
and the two- 
seam sleeves 
are distin- 
guished by 
deep turn- 


The mode is in three-quarter length, and 


lap-covered pockets are a feature in the fronts. 
Ox-blood Venetian, with stitching of black silk, will 


achieve an attractive result. 


Broadcloth, 


kersey, melton, 


velvet, etc., are recommended as appropriate for the design. 
We have pattern No. 4784 in eight sizes for girls fromm 


five to twelve years of age. 


To make the coat for a girl of 


nine years, requires a yard and five-eighths of goods fifty- 


four inches wide. 
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No. 4743.—GIRLS*.CO AT. 


Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Illustrations of this coat‘are given on page 242. Tan 


242, 


cloth finished with stitching was employed to inake the 
coat, which will be found a becoming style for a growing 
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MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, TO BE MADE WITH THE SIDE-BACK 
SEAMS TERMINATING AT PLAITS IN THE SKIRT OR 
CONTINUED TO THE BOTTOM. 


(For Description see Page 241.) 















Misses’ ETON JACKET, TO BE MADE WITH GARIBALDI OR PLAIN SLEEVES, 
AND WORN OPEN OB CLOSED. 


(For Description see Page 241.) 


girl. The back is semi-fitted, and under-arm gores separate 
it from the fronts, which are slightly double-breasted and 
close in a fly. The rolling collar reverses the fronts in 
lapels, and the sleeve, in the regulation coat style, bells 
slightly at the wrist. Side pockets and a breast pocket are 
inserted in the fronts and are covered by laps, and the side 
seams terminate to form vents. 

Serge, cheviot, melton, kersey, ete., are used for coats 
like this, and the collar and lapels may be faced with silk 
or velvet. A simart little coat was of red in the shade 
known as rouge; black velvet faced the collar and lapels, 
and the closing was effected with gilt buttons. Chinchilla 
or beaver cloth will also develop modish coats, which may 
receive their ornamentation from sclf-strappings, rows of 
braid or inlavs of velvet or silk. | 

We have pattern No. 4743 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl of 
nine years, requires a yard and three-eighths of guods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4786.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ WAIST. 





A design that is very simpie and very girlish is portrayed 
on page 243, ina development of cashmere with velvet rib- 
bon for decoration, and is again shown at figure No.3 C P. 
The front and backs have their fulness at the top arranged 
in shirrings in rounding yoke outline and that at the waist- 
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line in gathers. The waist, which closes invisibly at the 
back, is mounted on a fitted lining and pouches attractively 
in front. The sleeves are also arranged 
on close-fitting linings and are in blouse 
style, shirred at the bottom to correspond 
with the waist and having a frill finish 
over the hand. A plain standing collar 
is at the neck, and a velvet ribbon belt 
encircles the waist. 

This design will reproduce prettily in 
silk, Henrietta, Lansdowne or any of the 
soft fabrics in the new shades. Point 
esprit, organdy, Swiss, etc., over silk in 
white or some delicate tiut may be selected, 
with any preferred style of trimming. A very dainty 
waist could be of white China silk, with frills of rib- 
bon, lace edging and insertion for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4786 in six sizesfrom six to sixteen 
years of age. To make the waist for a miss of twelve years, 
requires a yard and seven-eighths of goods forty-four in- 
ches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——________—_ 
No, 4759 —MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


A pleasing deviation of the ordinary Russian design is 
expressed in this waist, pictured on page 
243, for the development of which rose-pink 
flannel] was utilized. The waist is supported 
by a lining shaped by under-arm seams and 
a centre seam, and tucks simulate a pointed 
yoke at the top of the full, pouching fronts. 
The back is tucked and has slight gathered 
fulness at the waist-line. One-seam sleeves 
of the bishop order distinguish the mode 
and are finished with wristbands having 
pointed overlapping ends, and a straight 
band-collar completes the neck. The clos- 


Giris’ Box Coat, IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH. 
(For Description see Page 241.) 
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Grats’ Coat, WITH SEMI-FITTED BACK AND FLY CLOSING. 


(for Description see Page 241.) 


ing is made with buttons and button-holes through a borx- 
plait arranged at the centre of the front, and machine- 
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stitching gives a decorative touch. The use of the lining We have pattern No. 4798 in four sizes for misses from 
is a matter of individual choice. A leather belt is worn. thirteen to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist 

Danube-green tiunnnel may be em- 
ployed for a pretty reproduction, and 
cashmere, albatross, velveteen, Henri- 
etta, etc., will also give pleasing re- 
sults; For school wear dark-red cash- 
mere will develop a serviceable waist 
by the mode, and the belt.and collar 
may be of black velvet. White taf- 
feta or Liberty silk will slso repro- 
duce the garment attractively. 

We have pattern No. 4759 in four 
sizes for inisses from thirteen to six- 
teen years of age. To meke the 
shirt-wuist for a miss of thirteen years, requires two 
yards and three-fourths of goods twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 








@—___—_———- 
No. 4768.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


The conspicuous feature of this mode, illustrated MissEs’ SHigT-Walst oR BLOUSE, WITH BISHOP SLEEVES. (TO BE MADE WITH 
on this page, is an Empire yoke that extends under OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING.) 
the arms and is outlined by a trimming band. Plain (For Description see Page 242.) 
and figured old-rose flannel was se- 
lected for the devolopment of the 
shirt-waist ‘which has gathered ful- 
ness at the lower edge all around and 
is characterized by Turkish blouse 
sleeves finished with wristbands. The 
closing is made at the front through 
the applied box-plait with buttons 
and button-holes, and a stock, simi- 
larly closed and shaped to accord 
with the wristbands. is worn over the 
band that completes the neck. A | 
fitted lining supports the waist, but its use, as 
well as that of the plait and trimming band, is 
optional, and the Turkish blouse sleeves may be 
replaced by the plain two-seam variety. 

ale-bloe stamped velvet united with plain silk 
will produce a novel waist for 
dressy wear, and a band of gilt 
and white Persian embroidery 
will enhance its appearance. 
For more practical usage crim- 








Misses’ SHIRT-W AIST OR BLOUSE, WITH EMPIRE YOKE AND TURKIBH BLOUSE 
OR PLAIN SLEEVES. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 


son foule, with a yoke of Ori- tux Firrrp LINING.) 
ental embroidery in gilt and 
black velvet, will be stylish, (For Description see this Page.) 


and a gilt belt will be a pretty 

adjunct. Velveteen, velutina, 

embroidered and plain cashmere, etc., for a miss of thirteen years, requires a yard and an eighth 

mdy be used with good taste. Plain of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with a yard and five- 
eighths of goods in the same width for the yoke and 
sleeves. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 











> 
No. 4740.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ GYMNASTIC 
COSTUME. 


For the girl who indulges in athletic sports a 
costume allowing perfect freedom of the body is 
absolutely necessary. An admirable costume of this 
type is shown on page 244, developed in blue and 
white serge, with braid for trimming. The blouse 
is gathered at the waist-line, both at the front and 
back. A vest, also gathered at the waist-line and 
closing through a box-plait at the centre, is out- 
lined by tapering revers, which the fronts are turned 
back to form. The sleeves are of the blouse order 
and are completed with wristbands, and a narrow 
band, over which is worn a removable stock, gives 
neck completion. 

The bloomers are shaped with inside leg seams 
Misses’ OR GIRLS’ WAIst, SHIRRED ABOUT THE NECK AND WRISTS. and a centre seam and are plaited at the top and bot- 
(For Description see Page 242.) tom. A yoke-shaped belt, in which button-holes are 
worked, gives waist completion. and an elastic is in- 
serted in a band at the lower edge, causing the fal- 

or tucked silk, with band« of panne, will give a pleasing ness to droop in the regular way. 
result, and braid or appliqué may be used for garniture. The skirt is laid in kilt’ plaitsyall around. Its use is a 
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Brilliantine 
flannelandcloth 
are adaptable, 
and an elabo- 
rate effect may 
be attained with 
braid. A ffretty 
development 
would be of 
dark-red serge 
with white 
serge for the 
stock and wrist- 
bands and for 

_ facing the re 
vers. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4740 
in six sizes from 
six to sixteen 
oak of age. 

o make the 
blouse and 
bloomers for a 
miss of twelve 
years, requires 
three yards and 
the blouse and 
skirt three 
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eighths, each, of 

MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ GYMNASTIC COSTUME. (THE BLOUSE AND BLOOMERS MAY BE WORN WITHOUT THE SKIRT, OR THE ae forty a ue 
BLOUSE AND SKIRT WITH TIGHTS.) : - . t ms fi . = 

(For Description see Page 24:3.) eighths ofavard 


of contrastin 
matter of personal fancy, as the blouse and bloomers may be fabric in the same width for vest, stock and wristbands an 
worn without the skirt, or the skirt and blouse with tights. for facing the revers. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


eighth of goods forty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_— 


No. 4748.—LITTLE GIRLS' TUCKED DRESS. 


Corn-colored dress goods and black vel- 

vet achieved an admirable result in this 

- ae ae pictured on page 245, and 

a : aitings of corn-colored silk gave the decorative touch. 

Nos aoe DELI GE SEA DRESS: [he front and back are tucked at the centre, where they 

Novel and quaint is the little frock shown on this page, are extended to skirt depth, and at the sides are lengthened 
and a pretty effect is obtained by utilizing light-tan 








dress goods, contrasted with velvet ribbon. The skirt 
consists of two sections—a straight back portion 
which is gathered to the body and a front portion 
that is extended to the yoke and shoulders and has 
gathered fulness at the centre. The yoke and full 
back are mounted on a fitted lining that supports the 
moiz, and the closing is made with buttons and 
outton-holes. A deep collar in fancy outline stylishly 
frames the yoke, anda standing collur forms the neck 
tinisH. The sleeves may be plain or they may be in 
Bulgarian style, with turn- back cuffs at the elbow, 
and under- sleeves completed with wristbands. 

The effectiveness of Turxish bands for ornamental 
purposes is exhibited in a frock fashioned of cream 
colored cashmere, the brilliant tints of the embroid- 
ery standing out in bold relicf against the soft ma- 
tarial. A yoke of pale-yellow silk carried out the 
artistic idea, and dull-gilt buttons were added. Blue 
cheviot will be effective with a yoke of white sie gms’ Dress, WITH BULGARIAN OR PLAIN SLEEVES. AND THE SKIRT 
cloth, gilt braid providing garniture. Cashmere, ik FRONT RXTENNING TO THE YORE AND SHOLLDERR. 
lady's-cloth, vailing, etc., are admirable for repro- (For Description see this Page.) 

uction. 

We have pattern No. 4754 in seven sizes for little 
girls from three to nine years of age. To make the dress 
for a girl of five years, requires two yards and an 





by tucked skirt sections, the effect ofa flounce being sim- 
ulated all around “by ‘the termination ‘of the tucks. The 
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neck is in becoming rounding outline and is finished with 
a bertha having scolloped edges that sets prettily over a 
plaiting. The Suaint puff sleeves add much to the design 
and are completed with turn-back cuffs corresponding 
with the bertha. <A straight belt has its ends crossed at 
the front of the mode, which closes at the back, and if 
desired, a gnimipe may appropriately be worn. 

Cream-white albatross was selected for a re- 
production of the mode, and quillings of white 
satin ribbon were an effective garniture. The 
straight belt was dispensed with, and a soft 
silk sash used in its place, and tied in quaint 
Greenaway style at the centre of the back. 
Petuuia-pink vailing will combine artistically 
with white silk and yellow lace, and cashmere, 
Lansdowne, albatross, etc., may also be ein- 
ployed to develop the design. 

We have pattern No. 4748 in seven sizes 
for little girls from three to nine years of age. 
To make the dress for a girl of five years, 
requires two yards and an eighth of goods 
forty-four inches wide, with five-eighths of 
ayard of velvet twenty inches wide for the 
bertha, belt and cuffs, and seven-cighths of a 
yard of silk twenty inches wide for plaitings 
to trim. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


- > ———_ —_— 


No 4771.—LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH BLOUSE 
DRESS. 


This natty frock, which is characterized by a 
box-plaited skirt and a guimpe that may be omitted, is 
shown at figure No. 84 X and on this page. 
instance white-dotted navy-blue China silk was combined 
with white taffeta, a striking effect being prdduced by bands 
of the taffeta outlined with gold soutache braid. The full 
drooping blouse is supported by a fitted lining, and a bertha 
in unique outline finishes the low, square neck. The short 
one-seam sleeves are reversed to form fancy cuffs. The skirt 
depends from the long-waisted blouse in broad box-plaits all 
aronnd, and a sash, bowed at the back, conceals the joining. 

The guimpe is smooth at the top and is drawn in at the 
waist by a tape inserted in a casing. A standing collar 
completes the neck, and the sleeves are frilled at the 
bottom. 

Shades of red have never before been so popular for 
juveniles as now, owing to their radiant effects and dura- 
ility. Crimson serge contrasted with white tucked silk 
afforded a pretty expression of the mode and was espe- 
cially becoming to the youthful brunette who wore it. 
For a blonde blue could be satisfactorily substituted for the 
crimson. Coffee-colored cashmere united with pale-blue 
bengaline will reproduce the mode in an artistic manner. 
Henrietta, Lansdowne, lJady’s-cloth, serge, foulard, silk, 
etc., are also suggested for the development, with fine 
wash goods for the guimpe. Pale-pink linen, or the popu- 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS. (TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 


(For Description see Page 244.) 


lar khaki cloth, will be effective when trimmed with 
bands of white piqué, and a white guimpe should be worn. 
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We have pattern No. 4771 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of five years, requires five yards and an eighth of 
goods twenty inches wide: a yard and one-half of material 
twenty inches wide will be needed for the guimpe, with 
five eighths of a yard of contrasting material in the same 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH BLOUSE DRESS. WITH BOX-PLAITED SKIRT, AND A SEPARATE 


GUIMPE THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


width for bands to trim. Price of pattern. od. or 20 
cents. 
—-—_ -. —__-—__. 
No. 4724—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ SQUARE-YOKE 
DRESS. . 
This graceful little mode. illustrated on page 246, is 


fashioned in old-rose dress goods, with silk in a 
harmonizing shade for the yoke, collar and wristbands. 


' Another illustration is given at figure No. 87 X. Follow- 


ing an approved style for juveniles, the gathered front and 
back depend from a square yoke and a tucked bertha in 
two sections reveals the yoke in pointed ovtline at the 
front and rounding at the back, where the closing is made. 
Neck completion is afforded by a narrow band collar, 
which corresponds with the wristbands that tinish the 
one-seam bishop sleeves. Edging outlines the bertha and 


-trims the collar and wrists. 


A dainty creation will be in pastel-blue vailing and deli- 

cate Oriental all-over lace and edging. A charming frock 
for dancing parties and other festivities was made of 
satin-dotted pink China silk trimmed with ruchings of 
white Liberty silk and white ribbon. For more practical 
wear cherry-red cashmere may be selected. Lady’s-cloth, 
serge, albatross, etc., develop admirably by the mode. 
‘ We have pattern No. 4724 in eight sizes for 
children from one-half to seven years of age. To 
make the dress for a child of five years, requires two 
yards and an eighth of goods forty-four inches wide, 
with three-eighths of a yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for the yoke, collar and wristbands. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 





> 
No. 4739.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESS. 


A dress that is equally desirable for little tots of 
either sex is depicted at tigure No. 89 X, and again 
on page 246, where it is shown in a serviceable and 
pretty construction of blue gingham, with fancy 
tucking and all-over embroidery, trimmed with in- 
sertion and edging. The dress is cut out at the front 
and back to accommodate the yoke and is shirred at 
the top to form a frill heading, and at the waist-line, 
the shirrings being frained by box-plaits that extend 
the entire Jength of the dress in unique style. 
Pointed bretelles cross the shoulders and a belt 
passes through slashes and forms a/stay for the Shirrings. 
The blouse-bishop sleeves carecin-one-seam style, and fin- 
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ished with wristbands that correspond with the stand- 
ing collar, and the dress closes invisibly at the back. 





LITTLE GIRLS' OB BOYs’ SQUARE-YOKE DRESS, WITH TUCKED BERTHA 
* THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 


(For Description see ‘Page 245.) 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DREss. 
(For Description see Page 245.) 


The design is suitable alike for washable and wool 
fabrics and may be made up in one immaterial or in a 
combination. One conception that is deserving of 
mention could be in buff-colored linen with a high 
lustre resembling silk and showing a yoke of white 
piqué. For wear on chilly days, red and blue checked 
cheviot, with a yoke of scarlet silk, will be pretty. 

We have pattern No. 4789 in six sizes for children 
from two to seven years of age. To make the dress 
for a child of five years, requires three yards and 
three-eighths of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
with one-fourth of a yard of fancy tucking twenty 
inches wide for the yoke, and half a yard of all- 
over embroidery in the same width for the bretelles. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


_ oS 


No. 4725.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS' 
PETTICOAT AND HOUSE-SACK. 


Illustrations of these garments are given on this 
page. White nainsook and tucking are united in the 
little dress, with embroidered edging and insertion 
for decoration. The square yoke to which tlie full 
skirt is joined is revealed in V outline by a fancy 
bertha, and a barrow band collar gives neck comple- 
tion. The one-piece bishop sleeves have narrow 
wristbands overlaid like the neck-band with em- 
vroidery and finixhed with a frill. 

The petticoat is made of cambric, with embroidery 
and tucking. The full skirt is supported by a smooth body 
that is in low, rounding outline at the neck and is shaped 
with under-arm seams. The closing is made at the back. 


DRESS, 








THE DELINEATOR. 


The comfortable sack is shown made of white flannel 
trimmed with feather-stitching and fancy batton-hole 
stitching in pale-blue silk. It is shaped with 
under-arm seams and a seam at the centre of 
the back, and the lower edge may be in fanci- 
ful outline or straight across. A deep scollop- 
ed collar is at the neck, and the closing is 
made in front with ribbon ties. The gleeves 
are quite full and are gathered a short dis- 
tance from the bottom to form a frill finish. 

White is usually selected for dresses like 
this, but delicately colored materials are some- 
times used. A pretty result was secured by 
the use of white striped dimity for the dress, 
and a decoration of lace ruffles was given. 
The petticoat was also trimmed with wash lace 
of a dainty Medici pattern, and the sack of scarlet French 
flanne] gave a charming introduction of color, that is 
always admirable for young children. Cambric, fine lawn, 
batiste, etc., are satisfactory fabrics. French and English 
long-cloth and nainsook are used for the petticoat. A 
pretty sack might be of pale-pink or blue cashmere or vail- 
ing, having the edges bound witl: satin ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 4725 in seven sizes for children 
from one-half to six years of age. To make the dress for 
a child of five years, requires two yards and three-fourths 
of material thirty-six inches wide, with three-eighths of a 
yard of tucking twenty inches wide for the yoke and 
bertha; the sack needs a yard and three-fourths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. <A yard and three-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches wide, including tucks will be 
required fur the petticoat. Price of pattern, 1s. or 20 cents. 








> 
No. 4744 —LITTLE GIRLS’ EMPIRE APRON. 


Illustrations of this apron may be seen by referring to 
page 247. Fine white nainsook was chosen for the mode, 
with embroidered edging, insertion and beading run with 
narrow ribbon for trimming. The short body supports the 
foll gathered skirt, and the neck is in V outline in front, 
but rounding at the back. The trimming is arranged in 


surplice fashion in front, and the donble frills of lace 
extend over the arin in cap effect. 
the center of the back. 

A white apron adds a finishing touch to the little girls’ 


The closing is made at 





2 J 4) 

4725 

LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYs' DRESS, PETTICOAT AND HOUSE-SACE. 
.For Description see this Pa <c. 


toilette and gives protection to the dress heneath. Polka- 
dotted or cross-barred dimity, trimmed_with ruffles of the 
same edged with «finec Valenciennes Jace, would be not 





FASHIONS FOR 


only durable and serviceable, but attractive as well. Per- 
cales in delicate colors are also in good taste. Fine cambric, 
dimity, cross-barred and plain muslin may be employed 
for the mode, with edging, insertion, etc., for trimming. 
Striped white dimity, ornamented with ruffles of the same, 
and with beading introduced to outline the neck, may be 
selected for school wear. Pale-blae ribbon will furnish a 
pretty touch of color. 

We have pattern No. 4744 in seven sizes for little girls 
from two to eight years of age. To make the apron for a 
girl of five years, requires a yard and one-half of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


———— <p —_ 


No. 4733.—LITTLE GIRLS’ EMPIRE APRON OR PINAFORE. 


A dainty Empire mode is depicted on this page in a 
simple construction of nainsook trimmed with embroidered 
edging. The apron has a short, quaintly shaped body that 
describes upward points at the centre of the back and front 
at the lower edge and is in becoming outline at the neck. A 
skirt having under-arm seams depends gracefully from the 
body and has gathered fulness at the top of the front and 
at the back, where the closing is obtained with buttons 
re button-holes. Circular flare cap sleeves complete the 
mode. 

Aprons are indispensable as a protection to the dress 
beneath, and the durability of the material must be con- 
sidered when selections are made for this purpose. 
Plaided white dimity will endure repeated laundering, and 
it may be given a pretty finish with ruffles of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Striped lawn in either all white or delicate 
pink or blue stripe, or ginghain will effect a satisfactory 
result. Plain or cross-barred muslin, India linen, calico, 
percale, etc., may also be employed. A dainty apron 
made by the design could be of white mull, with the cap 
sleeves of all-over embroidery, and edging will supply 
ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 4733 in four sizes for little girls 
from two to eight years of age. To make the apron fora 
girl of six years, will require a yard and seven-eighths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 
cents. 

——— 


No. 4778.—LITTLE GIRLS' DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT. 


A little garment that suggests much comfort and is 
known as the Watteau box-coat is pictured on this page in 
a development of hunter’s-green and white cloth, with nar- 
row gold braid for ornamentation. ‘I'he back is laid ina 
broad box-plait and is joined to the fronts in shoulder and 
ander-arm seams. The fronts lap broadly and are fastened 
in double-breasted fashion with large buttons and bntton- 
holes, and a fancy collar gives an air of individuality to 
the etherwise plain coat. The sleeves are in  blouse- 
bishop style completed with narrow wristbands having 





(For Description see Page 246.) 


pointed overlapping ends, and a military band-collar 
of similar outline affords a fashionable finish for the neck. 
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Blue cloth, with bands of velvet of a darker shade, will 
develop a serviceable little coat, with gilt braid and buttons 





4'°733 . 
LITTLE GIRLS’ EMPIRE APRON OR PINAFORE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT. (KNOWN AS THE 
WaTTEAU Box-Coat.) 


f 





(For Description see this Page.) 


for trimming. A yicturesque effect was obtained in black 
Lyons velvet, lined with white surah silk, and bans of 
heavy, yellow appliqué lace gave an exceedingly ornate ap- 
pearance. A velvet bonnet to match carried out the same 
ertistic suggestion and was trimmed with a bunch of tiny 
pink crush rosebuds. Melton, kersey, lady’s-cloth, serge, 
etc., are appropriate materials for the mode, and machine- 
stitching or braid will give an approved finish. A stylish 
development of the design would be of red broadcloth in 
combination with black velvet. 

We have pattern No. 4778 in seven sizes for iittle girls 
from two to eight years of age. To make the coat fora. 
girl of five years, requires a yard and five-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of 
contrasting material ia the same width for the wristbands, 


standiny collar and for bands one and one-half inch wide to 
trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_—___> 





No. 4753.—CHILD'S SQUARE YOKE, WITH BISHOP 
SLEEVES. 


A pretty yoke and sleeves are desirable features of 


children’s dresses, etc., for Winter as well as Sammer, and 
a pleasing example is shown on page 248. The yoke is of 
fancy tucking, and the sleeves, which are of the fashionable 
blouse-bishop variety completed with wristbands are devel- 
oped in nainsook, trimmed with frills of edging. The closing 
is effected at the back) and the lower edge of.the yoke is fol- 
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lowed bya frill of lace to correspond withthe neck and wrists. similar device employed for trimming. Soft flannels, red 
Diaphanous materials lend themselves admirably to the or white, etc., may also be em icyad. A pleasing repro- 
mode aud, being pliable, are capable duction of this little garment would 
of particularly artistic treatment. In be in cream-white outing flannel, 
one design the gracefal sleeves and feather-stitching in white silk appear- 
yoke of lawn striped wit Valenciennes ing on the neck-band and also giving 
insertion were associated with a little an attractive finish to the sleeves at the 
frock in pink dotted Swiss, pink baby- wrists. Narrow ruffles of lhemstitched 
ribbon and frills giving the tinish. Tha linen may be added to the edges of the 
mode is adaptable to a variety of neck and wristbands, if desired. 
fabrics, such as India linen, Swiss, etc. We have pattern No. 4736 in six 





Pale-blue wash linen, with a yoke of 4753 sizes for children from two to twelve 
tucked whitelawn, wasapretty choice | CHILD’s SQUARE-YOKE, WITH BisHop SLeEvEs. years of age. To make the night- 
for the summer wardrobe of a child. (FOR DRESSES, ETC.) drawers fora child of six years, re- 

We have pattern No. 4753 in seven (For Description see Page 247.) quires two yards and five-eighths 
sizes for children from vune- of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
half to six years of age. For ae Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


a child of five years, the yoke 





requires half a yard of nain- (2 
sook thirty-six inches wide, [ No. 4764.—CHILD'S NIGHT- 
with three-eighths of a yard GOWN. 
of fancy tusking twenty inch- : This novel mode is especially 
es wide for the yoke and desirable in cold weather be- 


cause of its protective features, 
and is shown on this page, in a 
practical development of Can- 
ton flannel. Gathered fulness 
is at the neck in front, and the 
shaping is obtained by shoulder 
and under-arm seams. At. the 
lower edge tapes inserted in a 
casing draw the garment in 
below the feet, and the one- 
to) seam sleeves are of comfort- 
able dimensions and finished 


wristbands. Price of pattern, 
6d. or 10 cents. Le , 





—_ - > 


No 4736.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR 
BOYS’ NIGHT-DRAWERS, 
WITH STOCKINGS. 

This garinent, pictured on 


this page, introduces a novelty 
in the drawers, which are sep- 





arate from the body and have es oe 

openings in the stockings at the 4°736 473 with wristbands that accord 
practical and @ convenience ig, ‘L778 Guus‘ ox Borst Nomr-Dsawnna wire Grocrmos 741 auton ‘holes effect the clos 
sickness. They are shown in (BoE Description see wns Page: ing at the back. 

a serviceable development of . _ hite flannel striped with 


pale-blue is a practical] material 
for areproduction of the design, 
and is warm and comfortable. 
Narrow lace edging would give 
a simple finish to the neck and 
to the sleeves at the wrists. This 
practical little garment would 
give satisfaction made of white 
outing flannel, for wear in cold 
weather. The neck-band and 
wristbands may be ornamented 
with narrow embroidered in- 
sertion and completed with 
ruffies of the embroidered edg- 
ing, and the closing could be ef- 
fected by baby-ribbon arranged 
to tie in three small bows, in- 

For Winter wear Canton or stead of through buttons and 
outing flannel will be found buttonholes. White muslin 


very satisfactory and will give Carnp's Nicnt-Gown, WITH TAPES IN 4 CasiNG at THE Lowsrn WV 0Uld also be suitable. 


muslin, decorated with needle- 
work. The body is fitted with 
under-arm seams and closes at 
the back with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, and the sleeves are 
in two-seam style. The drawers . 
have side openings and are fin- 
ished with bands that button 
to the body all around. They ° 
have gathered fulness at the 
front and back, and the shaping 
is effected by a centre seam, in- 
side leg seams and short out- 
side seams. The slashes are 
finished with laps that are 
secured with buttons and bat- 
ton-holes. 





additional warmth and com- EDGE. We have pattern No. 4764 in 
fort. A serviceable develop- three sizes for children from 
ment may be in blue-and-white ere een cece reat one-half to two years of age. 


striped outing flannel, and a | To make the pone for a 
feather-stitched band of pale-blue silk might be used asa’ child of two years, requires two yards and tive-eighths of 
decorative finish. Pink-striped flannel is also pretty, witha goodsthirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cénts. 


OUR NEW CENTURY PRIZE OFFER. 


HE extraordinary offer of THE DELINEATOR to distribute $17,500 among women will be withdrawn 

after February 15th, 1901. This large amount of cash will be divided as soon as possible after that 

date among 1901 women who have sent in most subscriptions to THE DELINEATOR in proportion to 

population. This wonderful offer gives all an equal chance to win. If you have not seen details, send 

for them at once, as even a few days’ work could bring a prize. If you have received:-details already, 
we suggest beginning work at once. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. umites, 7 to.17 West 15th St, New York. 
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The sailor collar las tapering 
front ends, and a blue tie is 
knotted in sailor fashion over 
the closing of the blouse. The 
sleeves are completed with 
cuffs and have a box-plait taken 


FAD up on the outside. A breast 


ds. 
SRT eS pocket ia inserted in the left 
fTALE SRS «t RS Se, 
4 EE front. 
The trousers are shaped with 
inside and outside leg seams 


‘) 


No. 4772 —LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN KNICKERBOCKER- 4nd a centre scam. and darts remove the fulness at the 


SUIT. 


top. Side and right hip pockets are inserted. 
Dark-blue piqué was utilized for a stylish suit, and white 


This trim suit is shown in the accompanying engrav-  Ilercules braid was uscd on the waist and up the Icg- 


ings developed in red 
and white serge, with 
rows of braid for 
trimming. The blouse 
is in Russian style, 
closing diagonally and 
showing a removable 
shield that is topped 
by a narrow neck- 
band. The back is 
smooth, and a sailor 
collar, that may be in 
plain or fancy outline, 
is added. The sleeves 
have a box-plait taken 
up on the outside and 
are finished with 
caffs, and the belt 
passing under straps 
closes in front. 

The knickerbockers 
droop at the lower 
edges and are shaped 
with the customary inside and 
outside leg seams and a centre 
seam. Darts accomplish the 
fitting over the hips, and side, 
and right hip pockets are in- 
serted. 

Dark-blae and white will 
unite harmoniously in the suit, 
and rows of white braid may 
be usedtotrim. A pretty result 
was obtained in a suit for for- 
mal wear of black velveteen, 
and gilt and black soutache 
braid supplied the decoration. 
The shield was exhibited in 
white cloth, and a white patent- 
leather belt was a noticeable 
feature. Flannel, covert cloth, 
broadcloth, kersey, etc., are also 
satisfactory materials. 

We have pattern No. 4772 in 
six sizes for little boys from 
three to eight years of age. 
To make the suit for a boy 
of seven years, requires a 
yard and seven-eighths of dark 
serge fifty-four inches wide, 
with five-eighths of a yard of 
light serge in the same width 
for the neck-band, shield, collar 
facing, belt and straps. Frice 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_———____——- 


No. 4766.—LITTLE BOYS’ 
SAILOR SOIT. 


A neat sailor suit is por- 


\ 





LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN KNICKERBOCKER SUIT: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WITH PLAIN 
OR FANCY SAILOR-COLLAR AND CLOSING DIAGONALLY OVER A REMOVABLE 


seams of the trousers. 
Red piqué would be at- 
tractive, and a similar 
treatment in the deco- 
ration could be em- 
ployed. A white piqué 
collar would be stylish 
for each development 
in white duck, with 
blue material for the 
sailor collar and shield 
and rows of braid for 
i trimming, the effect 
WAR will be very smart. 
JON — Serge, cheviot, Gala- 
Es tea and other fabrics 
72 2 > are also suitable. 
ore a 4072 We have pattern 
No. 4766 in eight sizes 


SHIELD, AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITHOUT A FLY. for little boys from 


three to ten years of 
de Desc peen See Cie rege.) age. To make the suit 


for a boy of seven 
years, will require two yards 
and three-fourths of dark flan- 
nel twenty-seven inches wide, 
with seven-eighths of a yard of 
light flannel in the same width 
for the neck-band, shield and 
collar facing. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4758.—LITTLE BOYS’ 
RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 


White piqué, with dark- 
blue material decorated with 
braid, was used for the blouse, 


LiTTLE Boys’ SAILOR SUIT: CONSISTING OF A BLovse with hich is in Russian style, and 
REMOVABLE SHIELD, AND SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. ee on this page. The 


ide left front laps over the 
(For Description see this Page.) right front and closes with but- 


tons and button-holes. A nar- 
row band is at the neck, and 
the fulness at the lower edge is 
drawn in by a tape or an elastic 
inserted in the hem. The 
sleeves are laid in plaits that 
are stitched to cuff depth. 
Yellow khaki trimmed with 
white Hercules braid and brass 
buttons is in good taste and 
also is durable. Trousers to 
match could be worn with the 








4758 blouse and be trimmed to cor- 
Bors’ R B _ CLOSED D auty atrae - Tespond. : 
pean ee mene Sue SIpE. oe . We have pattern No. 4758 in 


seven sizes for little boys from 
two to eight years of age. To 
make the blouse for a boy of 


(For Description see this Page.) 


trayed on this page (eveloped in dark-blue and white flannel seven years, requires two yards and one-fourth of goods 
with soutache braid for trimming. The blouse is shaped twenty-seven inches wide, with an eighth of a yard of 
With under-arm and shoulder seams, and the fronts are in contrasting material in. the same width for the neck-band 
V ontline to display a removable shield that is topped by a and a band one and three-fourth inch wide to.trim. .. Price 
Yeck-band and decorated with an embroidered emblem. of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents, 


FesprRuary, 1901. 
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Sor Confirmation 


and Other Wear 


(For Dustrations see opposite Page.) 


Every young girl looks forward with anticipation to that 
momentous event, her confirmation, and one of the must 
important matters she has to consider is her frock, which 


must be simple yet becoming. The solemnity of tho. 


occasion precludes any exaggeration or elaboration of 
apparel, wnich in both inaterial and style must be neat and 
unassuming. No jewelry should be worn, the wreath of 
flowers being sufficient adornment. The shoes should accord 
with the frock, which is generally all white, and the customs 
of the country observed as to whether a veil shall be 
worn or not. 

Soft, pretty wool fabrics, such as vailing, albatross, cash- 
mere, Henrietta and Eolienne are suitable, as well as India 
linen, lawn, organdy, dimity, mousseline, etc., with trim- 
mings of lace edging, insertion or ruches of satin ribbon or 
chiffon. White India linen is perhaps more generally used, 
since confirmations are usually made at Easter-tide, or after 
the early Summer months; and Valenciennes edging and 
insertion will furnish dainty garniture. Again, frocks of this 
kind are not so perishable as those of organcy, mull, Swiss, 
eic.,and will bearlanndering. The veilis usually made of tulle 
or silk Brussels net, caught up witha wreath of white flowers. 

The modes shown on the opposite page are especially appro- 
priate for confirmation wear, but by employing different ma- 
terials and allowing more elaboration in garniture they will 
be found equally adaptable for wear upon ordinary occasions. 





Fiecvre No. 1 O P.—Missss’ “1880” Dress.—This repre- 
sents a Misses’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4665. and 
costs 1s. or 25cents, 
is in six sizes for 
misses from twelve 
to seventeen years 
of age. 

This guimpe 


ish and is shown 
in a development 
of plain and tucked 
white cashmere, 
with white ribbon 
and self-ruffies for 
trimming. The 
waist is in low 
rounding outline at the top and has attractively pouching 
fronts. It is sleeveless and closes at the back. 

The five-gored skirt is given a fluffy appearance at the 
bottom by ruffles, the top ruffle being headed by a row of 
satin ribbon. A crush belt gives a pretty touch. 

The guimpe extends to the waist and is smoothly adjusted. 
A high standing collar is at the neck, and wristbands com- 
plete the blouse sleeves. 





Fieure No. 20 P.—Misses’ Costume.—This depicts a 
Misses’ costume. Tbe psttern, which is No. 4610 and costs 
Is. or 25 cents, is 
in five sizes for 
misses from thir- 
teen to seventeen 
years of age. 

A bolero-basque 
and five-gored 
gathered skirt are 
united in this 
mode, which is 
shown produced 
in pure-white vail- 
ing associated with 
white Louisine, 
decoration being 
supplied by fancy braid. Doubled frills of the silk outline 
the bolero, which flares to reveal the full front closing at 
the centre. The sleeves are quite fanciful, the over-portion 
terminating at the elbow under a turn-back cuff, and dis- 
closing below a mousquetaire portion that extends over the 





dress is very girl-' 


hand. A belt, that may be replaced by a crush girdle, 

encircles the waist, and a standing collar is at the neck. 
The five-gored skirt is gathered at the top and falls in 

graceful outline. 





Ficure No. 80 P.—Misses’ Torterre.—This embraces a 
Misses’ waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 
4786 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in six 
sizes from six to six- 
teen years of age, and 
is again shown on 
page 248. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 
4662 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in six =f 
sizes for misses froin 4662 
twelve to _ seven- 
teen years of age. 

Shirrings at the neck and wrist individualize this waist, 
which has a pouching front and backs that are drawn down 
tight. The full sleeves are shirred to form a frill finish, 
and a ribbon stock gives neck completion. 

The four-gored skirt has a circular band flounce, and the 
fulness at the back may be Jaid in a box-plait or gathers. 
White albatross was employed for the mids: with ribbon 
for the belt. 











Ficure No. 40 P.—Missss’ Froox.—This comprises a 
Misses’ basque-waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which 
is No. 8760 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
misses from ten to sixteen 
yeurs of age. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4595 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in tive 
sizes for misses from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. 

Silk-warp Henrietta, tucked, 
was used in the development 
of the basque-waist, the skirt 
being of the same material, 
plain, with bands for trimming. The waist has slight 
gathered fulness at the lower edge of the front, and 
the closing is made at the centre of the back. The close 
sleeves are finished with flare cuffs, and a stock that is 
deepest at the sides completes the neck. 

Two underfolded box-plaits at the back distinguish the 
skirt, which comprises six gores and falls in pretty folds 
toward the lower edge. A crush belt with bow gives the 
final touch. 





4595 








Figure No. 5 OP.—Missses’ Dress.—This portrays a 
Misses’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4524 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is 
in five sizes for 
misses from thir- 
teen to seventeen 
years of age. 

White Eolienne, 
plain and tucked, 
was employed in 
the.development of 
this frock, which 
is an exceptionally 
girlish and becom- 
ing design. A 
smooth round yoke 
distinguishes the 
waist, which is tucked in groups at the top and gathered 
at the waist-line. A standing collar is at the neck, and the 
sleeves are in ‘‘ 18380” style. 

The skirt is of circular shaping and has an underfolded 
box-plait at the back. Folds of the material are applied 
around the lower edge, giving a finishing touch. 





4524. 
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The cap may be made for a wee tot of 
alinost any age by using pattern No. 
2989, price 10 cents or 5d. This is 
known as the French pattern and 
famous the world over. The cap illus- 
trated is composed of alternate rows 
of narrow insertion and footing, which 
are rollcd and whipped together and 
the footing drawn into puffs, 






Modern 
~Lace-Making 





LADIES’ TURN-OVER COLLAR IN POINT LACK During the process of making lay the cap on the pattern 
” ; occasionally to get the desired size and correct shape. A 
Figure No. 1.—The popular fancy for dainty little turn- double ruffle of the footing is finished with a narrow lace 


over collars has not yet 
been satisfied, and the 
demand still for nove! 
designs continues. The 


One eae SERBS Feet aca re : 
No. 1 is a beautiful pat- (REE S28 Fis” RAGPNEOT ee peter ra 
tern, and though some- (Se PPG ES igaa tap 

what elaborate in de- Gare Strip Se cae 

sign, is simple of execu- ile 

tion. 


The time spent on 
this work is amply re- 
paid, for if the work is 
well done, an exquisite 
affair is created which, 
if properly renovated, 
takes the appearance 
of never having been 
worn. When made of 
the best quality of 
braid and thread, the 
durability of this little 
collar is surprising. 

The large spaces of _ 
the lower portion are Figure No. 2.—Lapies’ TurN-OVER CoLLaR IN MopERN Lace. 
filled in with point de , 

Bruxelles stitch, while = 
the trefoils at the ends are worked in spider-webs. A edging matching the insertion, and this is frilled around 
narrow fancy beading is sewed to the upper edge, serving the face of the cap. The neck is finished with a frill of 





as a foundation when the 
lace is applied to the dress 
collar. 


LADIES’ TURN-OVER COL- 
LAR IN MODERN LACE. 


Figure No. 2.—This illus- 
tration represents a design 
of open-work effect, in con- 
trast to the very fine net- 
work stitches of figure No. 
1. The centre medallions 
are filled in with the same 
point de Bruxelles stitch, 
while the small circles are 
each held in place by a 
spider. 

The Raleigh bars which 
hold the braid in position 
are simply button-hole bars 
with picots. The working 
of these bars was explained 
and the detail illustrated in 
Tue DetingatTor for Novem- 
ber. This design is also 
headed by a beading or lace 
braid, and the outline of 
both collars is finished with 


& picot edging. 
BABY’S LACE CAP. 


FieurEe No. 3.—This little 
cap is made of rows of 
Valenciennes lace insertion 
combined with footing in- 
sertion, and though not 
strictly in the class of 
modern lace, is so pretty 


and so easily made that we give it here for the benefit 
of those who may have a desire to make one like it. 





FigurRE No. 3.—BaBy’s Lace Cap. 


fine plaiting of.the footing. 

Inside the face frill is a 
small frill of footing plaited 
like that around the neck. 
Rosettes, large and gener- 
ous, made of the footing, 
edged with lace, finish the 
cap at the lower corners. 
This makes a very pretty 
diversion, since most of 
these caps have the ro- 
settes placed directly on top 
at the centre of the front, 
with or without the addi- 
tion of ribbon bows. The 
cap is neatly lined with deli- 
cate blue China silk. Wide 
string ties, hemstitched, are 
of the same silk as the lining 
and put the last dainty 
touch to the little creation. 

Many handsome and novel 
little caps may be developed 
from ideas suggested in this 
one. Insertions of ribbon 
could be combined with the 
lace, or instead of the Val- 
enciennes insertion, beading 
with baby ribbon of pink or 
blue may be run between 
the puffed footing. 

We are indebted to Sara 
Hadley, professional lace 
waker, for information con- 
tained in this article. Work- 
ing patterns and materials 
for making the lace shown in 
this and previous numbers 


of Taz Dewingator can be-obtained by mail or in person 
at her art rooms, 923 Broadway,\New \Y ork. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


.— Loop. 
8. c.—_ Single crochet. 
h. d. c.— Half-double crechet. 
p.—Picot. 
ch. et.—Chain stitch. 
d. c.— Double crochet. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. 
gl. st.—Slip stitch. 
Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds 
or portions of the work as many umes as directed. 


ry or) 
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wT * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with the details which follow the next *. Asan example: * 6 oh., 
§ 8. ce In the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 


6 ch., | 8.0. 


in the next space, 6 ch., ! s Cc. In the next space, 6 ch., !s. c. in the next space, thus repeating 


the 6 ch., { 8. Cc in the next space, tevice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before 


oroceeding with tne next part of the direction. 


CROCHETED SILK PURSE. 


Ficure No. 1.—When one is looking for suggestions for 
holiday or birthday gifts there is nothing in all the long 
list nore accept- 
able or useful 
than & purse. 
Silk purses are 
very fashionable 
at present, but 
many of the de- 
signs shown are 
very intricate. 
This, however, is 
not the case with 
the one illus- 
trated at figure 
No. 1. The 
stitches are very 
simple, and al- 
though one por- 
tion is of an 
open-work de- 
sign, it is, never- 
theless, woven 
close enough for 
all practical pur- 
poses. The bars 





top, as well asthe 
ornament for the 
bottom, may he 
purchased in sets; 
these may be sil- 
ver, gilt or steel, 
according to the 
preference 
of the maker 
and the ex- 
penditure 
intended. 

Make a 
chain of 7 
stitches, and 
join to form 
a ring. 

Fest row.—Fill the ring with twenty d. c. 

Second row.—Chain 2, 1 d.c. in each stitch of Ist 
row, widening until there are 30 stitches in the row. 

Third rew,—Repeat second row, widening until 
there are 40 stitches in the row. 

Fourth row.—Repeat third row, widening until 
there are 50 stitches in the row. 

Fifth row.—Repeat the fourth row, widening until 
there are 63 stitcnes in the row. 

Sirth row.—Chain 2, 2 d. c. between first and second 
stitches. chain 1, sxip third stitch. 3 d.c., * ch. 1, 
skip next stitch, 3 d.c. Repeat fromm *. 

centh row.—2 ch., 2d. ¢. in first space, * 1 ch., 3 

d.c.in next space. Repeat seventh row for the next 
seven rows, making fourteen rows in all. 

Fifteenth row.—Chain 3, 1 d. c. in first space, * 
chain 2, 1 d. c. in next space. Repeat from star. 

Sizteenth row.--Chain 2, 1d. c. in first space, * chain 1, 
2d.c. in next space. Repeat from *. 

Seventeenth row.—Ohain 2, 1 d. c. in space, * chain 1, 


Fiscre No. |.— CROCHETED SILK PURSE. 


_creased according to the preference of the maker. 


and ring for the. 





FicurE No 2.—BorRDER FOR TUMBLER DOILyY. 


1 d.c. in space. Repeat from * to end of the row. 

Eichteenth row.—Chain 2, * 1 d. c. in space, chain 1, 
1 d.c.in stitch. Repeat from *. 

Nineteenth row.—1 d. ¢. in each stitch. 

Twentieth row.—Take one-half of the stitches, make a 
chain of 3, skip 3 stitches, *1 d.¢., chain 1, skip 8. 
Repeat from *. 

Twenty-first row.—Turn; chain 8, skip one space, 1 
d. ¢. in next space, * chain 1, 1 d. c. in space. Repeat 
from *. 

Repeat twenty-first row for five rows. Crochet around 
the rod. For the other half of top of purse repeat 
stitches from twentieth row. 


BORDER FOR TUMBLER DOILY. 


Fictre No. 2.—This pretty border for a tumbler doily is 
very simple and effective. The centre may be of linen or 
of long-cloth, as the latter of a fine quality is much more 
inexpensive than the linen and wears exceptionally well. 
Damask, both plain and figured is often employed, as this 
material is also very desirable. 

A set of these doilies could be made ani the size in- 
A set 
consisting of one large doily for the water pitcher or carafe, 
and six or twelve small doilies for the tumblers would make 
u very pretty group. 

The stitch employed is very simple and can be worked 
without difficulty if the directions are carefully followed. 
Materials: No. 86 spool cotton and feather-edge braid. 

First row.—Join the thread in the braid, ch. 8, d. c. in 
next loop of braid * ch, 12, d. tr. in 8th loop, ch. 8, d. tr. in 
same Joop, ch. 12, d. c. in next 8th Joop, ch. 3, d.c. in next 
loop. Repeat from * the required size. 

Second row.—8 ch., long tr. (over needle three times) 
under large loop, * ch. 4, long tr. in same loop: repeat 
from * seven 
times—ch.8 
d.c. in smal} 
loop, ch. 2, 
d. c. in same 
loop, ch. 8, 
repeat until 
the row is 
complete. 

Third row. 
—Ch. 6, d. 
c. under 8 
ch., ch. 6, d. 
c. in first 
loop be- 
tween treb- 
Jes, ch. 6, 
continue 
thus all 
sround the 
scollops. 

Fourth 
row.-—d. ¢. 
in first loop, 
ch. 3, d.c. in 
next loop * 
ch. 5, d. ec. 
in same loop, ch. 5, d. c. in same loop, ch. 5, d. c. in 
same loop, d. c. in next loop, * repeat from star to star 
until complete. 











When George F. Hearst, born September 3, 1820, was 
a boy on a Missouri farm and had his early struggles with 
overty, he could not have imagined that he would make 
fifteen or twenty millions of dollars out of inines and land, 


be clected in 1887 to the United 
Senate, and found and give 
his only son, William R. 
Hearst, the Daily Ex 
aminer of San Fran- 
cisco. When the 
gold fever swept 
over the coun 
try he hasten- 
ed west from 
Missouri, and 
worked for 

ten years in 
mining life, t 
with few re- e 
wards, Then e 
he became : 
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interested in | wes Se 
the wonder- & ey Tee aa 
ful Comstock be iat ater we 
lode, and in a \. ee ¥ 
few years was " 
rich. The 
Homestake 
mine, in which 
he owned a third 
interest, is said to 
be capitalized at 
$21,000,000 and pays 
over 12 per cent. a year. 

Probably Mr. Hearst, with 
all his good judgment and common- 
sense, could not have accomplished 
what he did without his capable, 
noble wife. She was twenty years 
younger than Mr. Hearst, and was 
but a child when he went to seek his 
fortune. In 1861, when she had 
become a teacher, lie returned and 
married her—Miss Phoebe E. Apper- 
sin. Her father was from Virginia 
and her mother from North Carolina. 
Mr. und Mrs. Hearst built a handsome 
home near San Francisco Spanish in 
architecture called La Hacienda del 
Paso de Verona, so named from an 
old carved well-curb brought from 
Verona. 

“It is a magnificent chiteau,” says 
a writer, “splendidly equipped and 
furnished. Its creamy walls and red 
tiles are visible for miles. The stable 
holds many fine horses and the ken- 
nels blooded dogs. The interior of 
the chateau is luxurious. The main 
rooms are all large, hung with richest 
tapestries. Splendid Turkish rugs are 
on the floor; rare Indian blankets 
from Oalifornia, soft-toned Navajo 
blankets and quaint old lanterns 
hang from the heavy exposed rafters. 
There are olil carved chests, rare bits 
of bric-d-brac, pictures and statuary. 

















No. 2,—MRS. PHOEBE A. HEARST. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 


married life. 


States possibly give again.” 


Women Givers and their Gift 


Evidently, she thought with Phillips Brooks: 
‘IIe who helps a child helps humanity with a distinctness, 
with an immediateness, which no other help given to 
human creatures in any other stage of their human life can 


to In 1888 Mrs. Hearst established her first kindergarten in 


San Francisen. 


MRS. PHOEBE HEARST. 


The cirenmstance through which her svm- 
pathy was first enlisted in a material way is interesting. 

Mrs. Sarah b. Cooper, the late beloved president afd 

. founder of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, 
» called upon Mrs. Hearst on an errand. The latter 
said to Mrs. Cooper as she was leaving, ‘I 

\ wish to ask you about the kindergarten work, 

\ in which | feel a deep interest.” 

told her of the poor children, many of them 

coming from drunken and squalid homes, who 
had to be turned away simply for lack of room. 
“Oh! they muse be eared for,” was the tender 
response; “I will gladly sustain a kindergar- 


Mrs. Cooper 


ten for these 
little ones.” 
From that time 
on Hearst Kin- 
dergarten No.1 
was thronge? 
with children, 
none over four 
years of age, 
and many two 
and one-half 
and three. 
Later, on read- 
ing the nintb 
annual report 
of the kinder- 
garten work 
and finding 
that children 
were stil) 
turned way, 
Mrs. Hearst 
wr..te to the 
president: 


“IT am_= very 
anxious to take 
in the twenty- 
five litde appli- 
canta, [. will 
glidly supply 
the funds if you 
can arrange for 
the room. No 
doubt, the num- 
ber will be in- 
creased twenty- 
five more before 
the end of the 
year. I shal] be 
glad and thank- 
ful if [ can help 
them. I agree 
with you that 
this is a blessed 
work, and the 
love of human 
hearts is a price- 
less boon to any- 
one. There ia 


Mrs. Hearst is an enthusiastic collector of antiquities.” 
Mrs. Hearst’s giving seems to have begun early in her 


nothing sweeter than the love pfy\it¥ey@yldren. With fervent 
well-wishes for prest- suc¢ess-in the-géed Work... .” 
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After No. 2 
was organized, 
another letter 
came from 
Mrs. Hearst, in 
Washington, D. 
O., May, 1889: 


“T feel that I 
would like to sup- 
port another kin- 
dergarten. If you 
will kindly select 
a suitable local- 
ity and rooms, I 
shall be very glad 
to have another 
group of little 
ones, I am most 
anxious to do this. 
Tam satisfied that 
money expended 
in this way for 
lite children ac- 
complishes more 
good than in al- 
most any other 
way. I find great 
happiness in car- 
ing for these little 
children.” 


A large doll 





dressed by the | Se goatee 


Princess of | @. . > 
Lorne for a 
charity féte in 
Washington 
was purchased 
by Mrs. Hearst and sent to San Francisco to be disposed 
of for the “‘little necessities of the sick and suffering 
among the children,” as Mrs. Hearst wrote to Mrs. Cuoper. 

Miss Anna M. Stovall, Principal of the Free Norma! 
Training School, who has done a most valuable work in 
Oalifornia, tells the writer that Mrs. Hearst now supports 
five kindergarten classes, all in one large building in the 
Latin Quarter. Her monthly contribution is $300, and she 
ore liberally at Christmas. She has purchased a large 
ot in the block of the kindergartens and purposes erecting 
& suitable and commodious building for the work. Mrs. 





MRS. HEARST’S WASHINGTON HOUSE. 
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Hearst is Hon- 
Orary Vice- 
President of 
the Golden 
Gate Kinder- 
garten Associa- 
tion. 
Senator 
Hearst loved 
the kindergar- 
tens not less 
than does his 
wife. When 
Mrs. Hearst 
gave a Thanks- 
giving dinner 
to three huna- 
dred poor chil- 
dren, and one 
little four-year- 
old, seeing a 
large dish of 
cranberry 
sauce, asked, 
‘“What’s that?” 
and receiving 
no reply, added, 


“T like it, 
anyway,” Mr. 
Hearst made 


his way quickly 
through the 
throng and 
helped the child 
bountifully. “J 
haven’t forgot- 
ten how it was 
when I was a boy,” he said. “I want to see those children 
filled full. This is Thanksgiving.” 

After dinner all sang a song of welcome and thanks to 
Mrs. Hearst. One child was so pleased at the prospect that 
she had told her mother God was coming to the Thanks- 
giving dinner. During the prayer which followed, one 
little three-year-old drained his cup of milk and clasped 
the empty cup to his breast. Senator Hearst noticed it, 
and when the prayer was over he refilled the cup, saying, 
‘“‘This little fellow is not full yet. This will never da 
Thanksgiving comes but once a year.” Mr. Hearst sent a 
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MRS. HEARST’S COUNTRY HOME, LA HACIENDA DEL PASO DE VERONA. 
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handsome gift of money for Christmas. During his last ill- 
ness, in 1891, he expressed to his wife his deep interest in 
these needy children. Preparations for Christmas warmed 
the little hearts of the poor children as well as those of the 
rich. Oneof the Hearst kindergarten pupils said to her 
teacher, “I wish it was Christmas all the time. It feels so 
good to make pretty things for people.” 

After a long absence from San Francisco the children 
gave Mrs. Hearst a delightful reception, a thousand invita- 
tions being issued. Union Square Hall was beautifully 
decorated with palms, ferns and flowers. The children 
marched in procession, the boys wearing red tissue paper 
caps and the gir's white tissue toques, carrying satin ban- 
ners, gold fringed, with the words ‘Hearst Kindergar- 
tens,” “ Love is our Law” and “A Littie Child Shall Lead 
Them.” Each child deposited a small bouquet at Mrs. 
Hearst’s feet as they passed the stage where she and her 
friends were seated. At the conclusion Mrs. Cooper 
announced that Mrs. Hearst bad authorized the establish- 
ment of a manual training school, where chileren over six 
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‘“‘T used to be an awful bad boy when I first come here, 
didn’t 1¢” said one of the children in the Hearst Kinder- 
gurtens. ‘You bet 1l’m glad I came to the kindergarten, 
‘cause now I know how to be good, and I ain’t goin’ to be 
bal no more. Vin going to be a gooder boy.” 

Often the children come to the school having had little, 
if any, breakfast, and the teachers tell them if they are cold 
or hungry or want anything, they must Jet it be known. 
One babs boy thought any wish could be gratified, so he 
said to his texcher: ‘I do wis’ I had one kitty; I’se nussin 
to p’ay wis al my house but rats!” A kitten was given 
him, and the little fellow then had something to love. 
Doubtless, it made him a better child. 

One duy there was a commotion in the school. Several 
children were pointing their fingers at a little fellow who 
stood alone. ‘Teacher, Tommie swored,” said a chorus of 
voices, and the child burst into tears. 

Mrs. Hearst’s generous giving has not been confined to 
one good work or State. No wonder she is spoken of in 
California as one ‘whose wise and tender charities and 
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INTERIOR OF HEARST HALL, DONATED FOR WOMAN'S GYMNASIUM, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


years, after graduating from the free kindergartens, could 
learn the arts and industries, and she would endow the 
school handsomely. 

The work done by these kindergartens cannot be meas- 
ured. The Chief of Police of San Francisco says: ‘Only 
one arrest was made in eleven years out of nine thousand 
children trained in the free kindergarten.” 

. “ Before the days of the kindergarten,” writes a lady, 
‘these children, as soon as they could crawl, spent their 
waking lives on the sidewalks. From the ages of two to 
six years they pursued the education of the street. It 
used to be a, common thing to find blasé villains of six, 

rho would steal anything on which they could lay their 
hands.” 

' One day three boys, who had served terms in the Indus- 
trial Schoo! for stealing, brought their little sister Lizzie 
to the schools by main force, and said: ‘Please take her 
in; we don’t want her to be like us.” The child was dirty 
and had been ashamed to come in, as all are taught neat- 
ness and order in the schools. 


manifold deeds of love and kindness have made her name 
a household word not only in San Francisco, but also in 
distant lands.” 

Mrs. Hearst has given largely to the American University 
at Washington under the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, subscribing to the department of American 
History. She has given $200,000 to build the National 
Cathedral School for Girls in Washington, under the con- 
trol of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The building, of Indiana limestone, designed by Robert 
W. Gibson, President of the Architectural League in New 
York City, stands in a park of thirty acres of fine old oaks 
on Mount St. Alban, two miles above Georgetown. It com- 
mands a view of most of the public buildings of Washing- 
ton. On the corner-stone is inscribed the prayer: 


‘That our daughters may be as the polished 
comers of the temple.” 


The school will accommodate four hundred pupils — 
one hundred boarders.and three) hundred day scholars. 
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Mrs. Hearst has furnished throughout the Boys’ Home in 
the capital city, under the direction of the Brothers of 
Nazareth, an Episcopal order at Priory Farm, N. J. The 
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an eminent young scientist, had lived for months aoe 
the Zuni Indians, and was the only white man ever adopte 
by them and admitied into their seciet order of medicine 





THE TOWN OF BERKELEY, WITH UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


boys attend the public school, and when Summer comes 
she has provided for them a big country place where they 
ean work in the fields and gardens. To the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, the Old Women’s Home under the especial 
patronage of the French Legation, the Associated Chari- 
ties and many other institutions in Washington Mrs. Hearst 
has given liberally. She has established several kinder- 
gartens in Washinton, and on K street maintxins one of 
the best kindergarten training schools in the world. 
Teachers are fitted for their work at the lowest possible 
cost. A gentleman writes from Washington that Mrs. 
Hearst ‘carefully conceals the amount of her donations to 
the support of kindergarten instructions in Washington.” 

Three years ago Mrs. Hearst and the late Dr. William 
Pepper fitted out an expedition, conducted under the 
auspices of the National Museum Bureau of Ethnology and 
the University of Pennsylvania, and placed the late 
lamented Frank Hamilton Cushing at its head. He was 





GROUND PLAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


men. He made the collection of objects of prehistoric art 
in the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., when he was 
director of the Hemingway Southwestern Archsological 
Expedition, in 1886. 

Mrs. Hearst is a friend to women. She has aided the 
Ladies’ Decorative Art Society, and opens her own art 
treasures for charitable purposes. She has always helped 
students, especially artists and musicians. Many of the 
women students at Berkeley, California, receive each $800 
a year from her. She has established working girls’ clubs 
in San Francisco, with lunch rooms, and helped many girls 
in the South. 

She is the First Vice-President and helper of the Mothers’ 
Congress, of which Mrs. Theodore W. Birney is President, 
established for the study of child life, the care, physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual, of the children of the Nation, 
and of mothers, rich and poor. She is one of twenty-eight 
regents of the University of California, the first woman 
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chosen for that position in the University, and maintains the 
school for mining engineers in memory of Senator Hearst. 

Perhaps because of her husband’s deep interest and 
success in mining, Mrs. Hearst has not forgotten the miners. 
She has given Hearst free libraries to many mining towns; 
built, endowed and given thousands of volumes to Lead 
City, South Dakota; Anaconda, Montana; and elsewhere. 
Musicales are usually given at these libraries twice a week 
by skilled musicians, Mrs. Hearst providing the means. All 
this has done much good in keeping men from the saloons. 

One of Mrs. Ilearst’s greatest vifts has been to the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley. The University com- 
mands a fine view of the entire bay of San Francisco and 
its Golden Gate. Within the grounds are groves of noble 
oaks and two streams. The institution was founded under 
the Agricultural Act of Congress, 1862. It secured a large 
grant of Jand and received a yearly income from the United 
States, part derived from a tax of two cents on each $100 
of taxable wealth in the State. Its present regources are 
valued at about $9,000,000, with an income of $40,000 
from the United States and $250,000 from the State. It 
now has twenty-five hundred students and is expected to 
double the number in a few years. 

Mr. B. R. Maybeck, instructor in architectura] drawing, 
conceived the plan of a Greater University. Mr. J. B. 
Reinstein, a prominent lawyer of San Francisco, a member 
of the first graduating class, obtained pledges for $4,000,000. 
Mrs. Hearst, already deeply interested in Berkeley and a 
constant giver to it, offered to pay the entire cost of a com- 
petition of the best architects from France, England, Ger- 
many and America for plans for the University, and to 
erect two buildings of the accepted design, probably cost- 
ing her three or four million dollars or more. 

odels of the grounds, maps, etc., were sent to the lead- 

ing architectural societies of the world, so that the com- 
Poe might study the situation without leaving their 
omes. Asa result, one hundred and five plans were sub- 
mitted for the fifteen proposed buildings—Administration 
Building, Museum, Library (to contain 750,000 volumes), 
Gymnasium, Observatory, dormitories, etc. Several great 
architects acted as jurors. ‘hey were entertained by Mrs. 
Hearst at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, and awarded 
the Hearst prizes, as follows: To E. Bénard, Paris, first 
rizo, $10,000; Howells, Stokes and Hornbostel, New 
ork, second prize, $4,000; Desprodelles and Codman, 
Boston, third prize, $3,000; Howard and Cauldwell, New 
York, fourth prize, $2,000; Lord, Hewlett and Hull, New 
York, fifth prize, $1,000. Each architect was to give one 
building in detail, and Monsieur Bénard chose the Gymna- 
sium in classic style, Ionic order. Bénard signed his work 
‘“‘Roma.”’. The Boston plans were Grecian in suggestion. 
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It is said that Mrs. Hearst expended from one to two 
hundred thousand dollars for this architectural competi- 
tion. When completed, the buildings wil! cost from eighty 
to one hundred million dollars. 

The class of 1900, of two hundred and fifty members, is 
the first class to graduate from the Greater University 
under the new President, Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
formerly professor of Greek in Cornell University, and 
author of several books. Dr. David Starr Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, welcomed the new President of 
Berkeley at his inauguration in the open air, before a great 
concourse of people, October 21, 1899, saying, ‘‘ The uni- 
versity is what the president makes it.” Dr. Wheeler is 
in accord with Mrs. Hearst’s ideas. At the class-day cele- 
bration Mrs. Hearst broke the ground for the first of the 
buildings to be erected under the new plan— the home for 
the president. She will take the first step in providing 
dormitories for the six hundred and fifty women students 
and, it is said, will open the largest gymnasium for women 
in America in the new social hall which she _ built 
recently. Her third plan is to open a museum of art and 
archwology gathered from the best collections for sale 
in Europe. She contributed $1,000 toward the $5,000 
promised by the Greck department of the University to- 
ward the endowment of the American schoo] at Athens, 
Greece. 

Mrs. Hearst has but one child, a son, William Randolph 
Hearst, editor and proprietor of the New York Journal 
and Chicago American and still owner of the San Francteco 
Examiner. He is a graduate of Yale College. 

A friend says of Mrs. Hearst: ‘If she had been a poor 
woman she would have given up herself in this same beau- 
tiful way, and although she might not have made 4 
national name, the corner where she lived would have 
been glorified with the same heart-light that her wealth 
makes it possible for her to disseminate from one end of 
the continent to the other.” 


He built a house, time laid it in the dust; 

He wrote a book, its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city, but his name is not 
On any tablet graven, or where rust 
Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched cot, 

Who on the State dishonor might have brought, 
And reared him in the Christian’s hope and trust. 
The boy, to manhood grown, became a light 

To many souls, and preached for human need 

The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 
The work has multiplied like stars at night, 
When darkness deepens; every noble deed 

Lasts longer than a granite monument. 





OBLIVION. 


We sailed down the track of the moon last night, 
My love and |-— 

Down the trail of silvery, broken light, 
Till it merged in sky. 

And the misty mountain-tops above 
And the deeps below 

Were wrapped in the witching charm that love 
And the moon bestow. 

No wings on our barque, save Time’s, yet we flew 
Through the shimmering tide; 

And the moon climbed high; but we only knew 
We were side by side. 

And the moon sank low and dark shadows slept 
On the river's breast; 

But we only Knew that our troth we kept 
And our love was rest. 


MARGARET. ,ROBINS: 





By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S LATE ROMANCE.* 
IN TWO PARTS.—Panrt I. 


A good many of those who have created romance for 
others have had to wait long for its entrance into their 
own lives. Hawthorne was forty when he married, Ten- 
nyson and Elizabeth Barrett were the same age, Edmund 
Spenser was forty-two, and George Eliot, when she entered 
into her relationship with Lewes, was thirty-five. Of the 
woinen novelists who preceded Charlotte Bronté nearly 
all died unmarried. Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Miss 
Ferrier, Miss Martineau, all filled spinsters’ graves. But 
though tragic histories are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion among writing folk, though many of them waited 
long for romantic happiness and many never had any 
at all, there was none of them who had so pitiful a 
heart history as the little woman up in bleak Yorkshire 
who, by casting away from the stilted heroines of her pre- 
decessors in fiction and daring to write of the heart of 
woman in all the burning earnestness requisite to the 
theme, virtually created a new era in romantic literature. 

Prior to the advent of Oharlotte Bronté upon the scence, 
the only accepted ideal for females in the matter of ro- 
mance was the attitude of coy, simpering “retreat” from 
the masculine advances they had been so carefully 
taught to attract. Oharlotte Bronté came and unveiled 
the fierce hunger of the woman heart, and so great was 
the shock offered to some of the pious Lydia Languishes 
of her time that many of them echoed Lady Eastlake’s 
cruel declaration that only 8 woman of easy virtue, a deni- 
zen of the “ half-world,” could or would write so. 

Everyone knows the Bronté story; few figures in the 
history of literature have absorbed so much interested at- 
tention as those that played their brief parts in far-off 
Haworth rectory and were so soon gathered into the 
quiet Haworth churchyard. Everyone has read how, one 

ebruary day in 1820, seven country carts laden with 
books, household and kitchen furniture creaked through 
the one long street of Haworth, the horses tugging uphill 
all the way to the gate of the parsonage. The new parson 
had come. His name was Patrick Bronté, he was forty- 
three years old, had been married eight years, and was the 
father of six children and the husband of a little, paie, 
worn-out wife six years his junior; she lived only about 
eighteen months after settling in her Haworth hoine, and 
was the first to be gathered out of that bleak stone rectory 
into the burying-ground separated from the vicarage gar- 
den by just a stone wall. This was in September, 1821. 
In May, 1825, her oldest child, her namesake, Maria, died, 
aged twelve ; tive weeks later, Elizabeth, the second child, 
died, aged eleven. There were threa girls and a boy left. 
The girls grew up, in boarding-schools chiefly, and each 
tried to earn a livelihood in the capacity of nursery gover- 
ness, failing in turn and drawing closer and closer to- 
gether as their shy natures refused to support them in any 
association with the big world. They had grown ap on the 
Yorkshire moors, wild, unloved, full of weird fancies and 
imaginative self-sufficiency. 

Like the fish which became blind in Mammoth Cave 
through not needing eyes, the Bronté children, forced in 
early years to rely solely on themselves for companionship, 
were unable when thrust into the world of complicated 
social relations, to adjust themselves to new possibilities. 
Branwell, the son, was wild and troublesome and gave 





*This is the sixth paper in the series, “* The Love-Story of the Haw- 
thornes,” * Brave-H Thackeray,” ‘‘ The Carlyles,’ “The Dream 
Children of Charles Lamb" and “‘The Brownings,” having appeared 
tm preceding numbers. 


his sisters much anxiety and distress, and they, as time 
went on, huddled closer for comfort, each cherishing the 
dream of their girlhood—to write; and each writing aray 
feverishly, as an outlet to her pent-up feelings. Within 
two months in 1847, there were published three novels, 
by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell—that is to say, by Char- 
lotte, Emily and Anne Bronté. The novels were Jane Lyre, 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Gray; the first appeared in 
October, the other two in December. Two years before, 
at their own expense, the sisters had published a little 
volume of poems, but it fell still-born from the press, an 
utter failure so far as attracting any encouragement to 
their efforts or any means to their slender purses; and «ur- 
ing those two years a novel of Charlotte’s, The Professor, 
had been declined by six different publishers. Still the 
three girls persevered, though not even their father had 
any knowledge of their efforts until after success had 
crowned them. 

But not even the quick fame which leaped to mect Char- 
lotte’s novel and which was so abundant that it readily 
stretched to include, in lesser measure, the less remarkable 


novels of her sisters, could bring much sweetness to their 


home, where for some time the father had been waging a 
bitter struggle against blindness from cataract, and where 
Branwell Bronta in the most frightful orgies of drunken 
dissipation was hurrying himself toward his horrible end. 
In September, 1848, he died. In December of the same 
year, Emily, who had not passed the threshold of the par- 
sonage since she followed her brother’s coffin across the 
tiny yard to the burying-ground beyond, succumbed to con- 
sumption, after a pitiful struggle, and on May 28, of the 
year following, Anne, too, surrendered, after a heartrend- 
ing struggle to live on. 

While these awful sorrows were going over her 
Charlotte was writing Shirley, which was published in 
the year of Anne’s death. Oharlotte’s letters of this pe- 
riod are among the most terribly pathetic things in all lit- 
erature. After Shirley came out and was so magnifi- 
cently reviewed, Charlotte dropped her incognita and made 
a number of visits to London and elsewhere, being much 
féted and gazed at and talked about, but this resultant of 
her success pleased her little or none. It was far greater 
joy to her, far greater satisfaction and reward to her artist 
soul’s craving for sympathy and appreciation, when she 
could talk over her work with her sisters in the long even- 
ings at Haworth, before “the beginning of the end.” Her 
stern, unlovely old father took some interest in her work, 
but not much—not a warm, active sympathy anyway, not 
a helpful nor an inspiring sympathy; just a grim sort of 
satisfaction in the success that attended her efforts, in the 
fame that they brought her. She met many of the great 
writers and many of the fine nobility of her day, but with 
few exceptions they failed utterly to attract her; with none 
of them save with Mrs. Gaskell, who was to become her biog- 
rapher, did she form anything like an intimacy. Villette was 
published in 1852; Oharlotte was thirty-six and still im- 
mured in the old vicarage, with her father waxing more and 
more crotchety with age and growing feebleness. 

Charlotte had had three offers of marriage, but none of 
them had seriously attracted her. Two of these were 
made in one year, when she was twenty-three years of age 
and long before she gave slightest promise of literary 
productiveness, let alone fame. One of them came from 
the Rev. Henry Nussey, brother of Charlotte’s dear and 
lifelong friend, Ellen\(Nussey,, “He was a,.very good man 
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and was sincerely uttracted to Charlotte, who was plain of 
face and penniless, but she seems not to have entertained 
for one moment the idea of marrying him. 


‘“ Before answering your letter,” she replies to him under date 
of March 5, 1839, “I might have spent a long time in considera- 
tion of its subject; but as from the first moment of its reception 
and perusal I determined on what course to pursue, it seemed 
to me that delay was wholly unnecessary. . . | have no 
personal repugnance to the idea of a union with you, but I feel 
convinced that mine is not the sort of disposition calculated to 
form the happiness of a man like you. It has always been my 
habit to study the characters of those amongst whom I chance 
to be thrown, and I think I know yours and can imagine what 
description 
of a woman re 
would suit Ga? 
you for a ‘ok ey 
wife, The ' es x - 
character ey he Soars 
should not a 
be too de 
marked, ar- , 
dent and 
original, 
her temper 
should be 
mild, her 
piety un- 
doubted, 
her spirits 
even and 
cheerful, 
and her per- 
sonal attrac- 
tions suf- 
ficient to 
please your 
eyes and 
gratify your 
just pride. 
As for me, 
you do not 
know me; 
1 am not 
the sorious, 
grave, cool- 
headed indi- 
vidual you 
suppose; 
you would 
think me 
romantic 
and eccen- 
tric; you 
would say I 
was aatiri- 
cal and sev- 
ere. How- 
ever, I scorn 
deceit, and 
T will never 
for the sake 
of attaining 
the distinc- 
tion of mat- y 
rimony and Sy, 
escaping ; 
the strings 
of an old 
maid, take a worthy man whom I am conscious I cannot render 
happy.” 


To Ellen, a week later, Charlotte wrote: 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


“There were in this proposal some things which might have 
proved a strong temptation. I thoughtif I were to marry Ilenry 
Nussey, his sister could live with me, and how happy I should 
be. But again I asked myself two questions: Do I love him 
as much as a woman ought to love the man she marries? Am I 
the person best qualified to make him happy? Alas! Ellen, 
my conscience answered No to both these questions. I felt 
that though I esteemed, though I had a kindly leaning towards 
him, because he is an amiable and well-disposed man, yet I had 
not, and could not have, that intense attachment which would 
make me willing to die for him; and if ever I marry, it must be 
in the light of that adoration that I will regard my husband. 
Ten to one I shall never have the chance again; but n’importe.” 





THE DELINEATOR. 


Less than five months later she did, however, have an- 
other ‘‘chance.” It was a very amusing occurrence to 
Charlotte, for it came in the shape of a most ardent pro- 
fete by letter from a man she had seen but once, & young 
rish clergyman fresh from Dublin University, who had 
been brought to the Haworth rectory to call. Oharlotte 
laughed and talked with him quite pleasantly, she remem- 
bered, and only 





‘‘cooled a little, and drew in towards the latter part of the 
evening. because he began to season his conversation with 
Hibernian flattery, which I did not quite relish. However, 
they went away, and no more was thought about them. A 
few days after J got a letter, the direction of which puzzled 
me, it being 
~ in a hand I 
was nct ac- 
customed to 
see. Evi- 
dently it 
was neither 
from you 
nor Mary 
Taylor, my 
only corres- 
pondents. 
Havin 
opened aud 
read it, it 
proved to 
be a declar- 
ation of at- 
tachment 
and propos- 
al of mat- 
rimony, ex- 
pressed in 
the ardent 
language 
of the sap- 
ient young 
Irish man! 
Welltl 
thought I, 
I have 
heard of 
love at first 
sight, but 
this beats 
all.” 


“T am cer- 
tainly doom- 
ed to be an 
old maid,” 
she wrote in 
this same 
year. ‘‘Never 
mind,I made 
up my mind 
to that fate 
ever since I 
was twelve 
years old.” 

Notwith- 
standing, 
she thought 
a great deal 
on love and 
marriage and all subjects connected with the woman heart, 
and one finds any a reference to such things in her de- 
lightfully free letters to Miss Nussey and others, such as. for 
instance, ‘My good girl, ‘une grande passion’ is ‘une 
grande folie.’ Mediocrity in all things is wisdom; medi- 
ocrity in the sensations is superlative wisdom ’’—a dictum 
which Charlotte may have believed at the moment she 
wrote it, and at some others, but which was certainly no 
ruling conviction of her life, we may be sure—and, 


“No girl should fall in love till the offer is actually made. This 
maxim is just. I will even extend and confirm it. No young 
lady should fall in love till the offer has been made, accepted, 
the marriage ceremony performed and the first half-year of 
wedded life has passed away. A woman may then begin to love, 
but with great precaution, very coolly, very moderately, very 
rationally. If she ever Joves so much that a)harsh word or a 


From the painting by Chappel. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


cool look cuts her to the heart she is a fool. If she ever loves 
so much that her husband’s will is her law, and that she has 
got into the habit of watching his looks in order that she may 
anticipate his wishes, she will soon be a neglected fool.” 


This was a very different tune from that which this same 
Charlotte sung in a letter of only a year earlier in which she 
eaid, of ‘‘the not improbable he” who might some day win 
her love, ‘“‘ and if he were a clever man and loved me, the 
whole world weighed in the balance against his smallest 
wish should be light as air.” Evidently, like other wo- 
men of delicately poised temperament and really deep ca- 

acity for loving, Oharlotte vibrated between the extreme 
ideals of granting herself but grudgingly to any man, and 
lavishing herself utterly on some one who should be to her 
less a fair recompenser of her affections than a God-given 
outlet for her pent-up capacity. 

It is probably true of most women that their first ideals of 
love are of some one who shall love them supremely, and that 
as they grow older, their cry is, first of all, for some one to 
love supremely; for it is not a necessity that any should be 
loved, but that all should know the power of an absorbing, 
love for some other creature is an essential of development 
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if not of salvation. Peculiarly is this true of woman; 
& woman's first ideal is the man who can do most for her; 
her second ideal is the man she can do most for; and if 
she be a typical, natural woman, her first ideal soon gives 
lace to the second, and the second is never supplanted. 
he woman heart thrives divinely on service, on sacrifice; 
it is prone to a kind of moral prostitution in a situation in 
which it takes more than it can give. Obharlotte Bronte 
knew the woman heart; she must have known this world- 
old truth about it. But the woman mind is not a stable 
thing; the heart of a good woman never fluctuates, but her 
mind does. It may be her decided opinion to-day that a 
woman ought to marry the man who can give her the most 
gewgawsa, and to-morrow she may tell you that a woman 
ought to marry the man who depends most utterly upon 
her; but to-day she will know she is lying and to-morrow 
she will know she is telling the trath. Her moods change, 
but her affections are fixed, and they are almost always 
fixed in the direction God meant they should be when He 
designed women for mothers. 
Oharlotte Bronté was a woman of genius, and women of 
pentue are subject to affliction with a cloud of ideas which 
cline to obscure the eternal feminine, which is the 
unchangeable maternal, in them; and, moreover, women of 
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all kinds are given to a vast deal of untruthfulness about 
matters of the heart. No one can reckon with 8 woman’s 
utterances or with many of her actions without knowing 
this. And so, not knowing what bit of pique or bit of 
philosophy actuated her at the moment of writing, but 
knowing her to be &@ woman, and a good woman, and a 
woman deeply endowed for devoted loving, one may safely 
say that when Charlotte Bronté wrote “une grande passion is 
une grande folie,” Charlotte Bronté was lying, and knew it! 

Just what ideals she cherished of the man who might 
some day come into her life to absorb it, she does not tell. 
Her life was always one of what most people would call 
great loneliness, but it is quite probable that she never 
considered it grievously so until her sisters died. 

In September, 1850, Charlotte wrote to Miss Nussey deny- 
ing a report that she was to be married, and saying, 
‘“‘ Doubtless there are men whom, if I chose to encourage, | 
might marry; but no matrimonial lot is even remotely 
offered me which seems to me truly desirable.” 

Yet at this time there were at least two very ardent suit- 
ors for her hand; one of them, a Mr. James Taylor of the 
house of Smith, Elder and Co., Miss Bronté’s publishers, and 

the other her 
father’s cur- 
$$ _—__—_—_—_— ate, Rev. 
2 Arthur Bell 
Nicholls. 
Mr. Taylor 
was sent 
down from 
London to 
arrange with 
her some 
final details 
about the 
publication 
of Shirley, 
and seems to 
have lost no 
time in fall- 
ing very sin- 
cerely in 
love with 
Charlotte. 
For a won- 
der, his suit 
had her fath- 
er’s support, 
and Ohar- 
lotte herself 
seems to 
have con- 
sidered it 
with some 
seriousness, 
but to no 
purpose, and 
Mr. Taylor. decply disappointed at his non-success, went 
out to India for five years “to recover.” After he was 
gone Charlotte wrote to Miss Nussey: 





HAWORTH CHURCH AND PARSONAGE. 


“Tam sure he has estimable and sterling qualities; but with 
every disposition and with every wish, with every intention 
even to look on him in the most favorable point of view at his 
last visit, it was impossible to me in my inward heart to think 
of him as one that might one day be acceptable as a husband. 
It would sound harsh were I tell even you of the estimate I felt 
compelied to form respecting him. Derr Nell, I looked for 
something of the gentleman—something I mean of the natural 
gentleman: you know I can dispense with acquired polish, and 
for looks, I know myself too well to think that I have any right 
to be exacting on that point. I could not find one gleam, I 
could not see one passing glimpse of true good-breeding. It is 
hard to say, but it is true. In mind, too, though clever, he is 
second-rate—thoroughly second-rate. One does not like to say 
these things, but one had better be honest. Were I to marry 
him my heart would bleed in pain and humilation; I could not, 
could not look up to him. No; if Mr. Taylor be the only hus- 
band fate offers to me, single I must always remain. But yet, 
at times I grieve for him, and perhaps it is superfluous, for I 
cannot think he will suffer much; a hard nature, occupation 
and change of scene will befriend him.” 
(To be concluded in the March number.) 





By CAROLYN HALSTED. 
VARIOUS COLLEGE DIVERSIONS. 


While in the early days of the higher education for 
women the undergraduate found her choice of pastimes 
limited, to-day the only problem is what to participate in, 
what to pass by. The gamut of social pleasures runs from 
the informal little “‘meet”’ or spread of half a dozen inti- 
mates to the most elaborate functions. 

At Bryn Mawr the life is full of color, and whatever is 
undertaken on a large scale is sure to be both original and 
artistic. The two receptions given each year in Pembroke 
Hall always draw well from the outside world. The sopho- 
mores greet the freshmen, soon after the arrival of the 
latter, with some form of entertainment, usually an original 
play. Each class has its annual supper, an imposing affair. 
as is the junior feast to the seniors. One season the 
gymnasium was filled with small tables and made to repre- 
sent a French café, a cae for variety entertainment being 
added. Again, an old-English supper was served by a 
white-capped and aproned cook. The posters for all these 
festivities were notably handsome and ingenious. Any 
stadent is allowed to give a private entertainment in her 
residence hall, if she likes, to which friends come by her 
special request, a dainty card of invitation being often 
sent. There is plenty of informa) jollification in the girls’ 
rooms, where they tell stories, sing and play banjos and 
guitars or mandolins. Bryn Mawr is the only women’s 
college possessing a chess club. <A choice silver cup, em- 
blematic of supremacy, goes to the class whose champion 
wins the Autumn or Spring chess tourngment. 

The girls of the Woman's College of Baltimore are much 
given to social life, and their Friday. night impromptu gay- 
eties in the residence halls are highly entertaining. The 
participants in the famous ‘“ Bradley-Martin ball” will 
never forget the occasion; the “ millionaires’’ played many 
pranks, arrayed~in tissue paper and cheese-cloth of gor- 
geous hue. A resplendent flunkey stationed at the door 
with a huge horn solemnly announced the guests, and a 
stately minuet formed a feature of the evening. A mock 
wedding at Vingolf Hall was as pretty a ceremony as 
though a real one, the bride lovely in her wedding finery, 
the groom handsome and dignified, the maid-of-honour, 
bridesmaids, best man, ushers, clergyman, parents — all 
winning the admiration of the crowd of guests... A ladder 
artistically draped served for an altar, before which the 
brida] party stood, while the decorations, wedding favors 
and bouquets added to the picturesque scene. One night 
the entertainment was a cake-walk, another night a chil- 
dren's party, when some assumed the réle of little girls in 
** Mother Hubbards,” their hair in long braids or curls tied 
with gay ribbons. Others were dressed as boys in knicker- 
bockers ani Eton jackets or sailor suits. Forty dolls were 
present in the arins of their juvenile mothers and helped to 
play ‘“‘Blind-man’s-buff,” ‘‘ Hunt the Slipper’”’ and “ Little 

ally Waters.”” Refreshments in the form of peppermixt 
sticks, ginger cookies, oranges and gum«drops regaled the 
childish company. 

The Junior Promenade at Smith is far ahead of other 
dancing affairs at this the largest of the colleges for women. 
Happening early in May, it is the annual signa] for the 
daintiest of new gowns—fluffy confections of muslin, lace 
and ribbons. It is the only occasion, too, when the mas- 
culine contingent is allowed to “trip the light, fantastic 
toe” with the daughters of “Fair Smith,” Harvard, Yale, 
Amherst and other universities for men sending their quota. 
Every detail follows the most approved social precedent, 
ah the hours—half past seven to ten o’clock, the latter 
usually meaning eleven. The freshmen frolic the first Sat- 
urday night after college opens and the junior frolic latez 


in the year, to encourage class 
good-fellowship, are other Smith 
occasions. The latter is sup- 
posed to be a shirt-waist affair. 
One year a notice appeared on 
the bulletin board to the eff. ct 
that any junior seen in evening 
dress would be fined. On that 
occassion an old-fashioned play 
opened the programme, bein 

followed by _ old-fashione 

games, such as ‘‘Going to Jeru- 
salem” and ‘ Neighbor, neigh- 
bor, how art thou.” Other 
conspicuous college occasions are, the rally in the gym. 
on Washington’s birthday, a combination of fun and pa- 
triotism; the freshman-sophomore basket-ball contest in 
March, the great athletic event, wlen all the Smith world 
is in att2ndance, from the president to the class mascots— 
usually two small boys; end the glee club concert just pre- 
ceding Easter vacation, a notable musical affair, usually 
held in the Northampton Acadeiny of Music, the banjo and 
mandolin clubs assisting. 

Mount Holyoke always counts some of the dearest girls 
in the world, and besides the “show” affairs, such as the 
large receptions, dramatics, St. Valentine frolic, concerts 
by the glee and instrumental clubs and ice carnival, there 
comes much merrymaking in a smal] way, such as the dancing 
in the gymnasium after supper, the impromptu charades, 
singing and story-telling in the firelight, the hilarity on 
the campus when the coming of Spring brings the long 
evenings. Then the seniors and janiors appear with their 
jumping-ropes and tops, while the sophomores, dubbed 
the ‘‘Squawkers,”’ make things lively with their noisy bal- 
loons, and the freshmen in Turkey-red sunbonnets fly kites, 
madly racing over the wide stretch of green turf. Then 
too, the botany and geology classes participate in long de- 
lightful rambles. Sometimes they tramp away to Prospect 
Hill and have supper on the summit, or go rowing on the 
lake at. sunset. 

Wells College has been so diminutive in the past that 
its social life has seemed like a family affair, but its 
entering classes increase so surprisingly that it can no 
longer be termed “‘the small college on the shore of Lake 
Cayuga,” and its manners and methods must extend to 
keep pace. Thanksgiving is a distinctive Wells day, begin- 
ning with a match game of basket-ball in the morning. At 
half-past two the reception of faculty and trustees takes 
place, followed by a dinner: After this the students gather 
in the “sing room” and “warble” songs grave and gay, 
redolent of class and college spirit, hurrying away to dress 
for the german in the evening. The “recreation party” 
belongs to Wells alune and is a lively as well as novel 
feature of college existence, coming on the heels of mid- 
year examination week, early in February, and meant for 
entire relaxation after that nerve-straining period. It is 
always nonsensical. Last season the seniors opened the 
performunce with a clever. little pantomine. Next the 
juniors startled the audience with an original vaudeville, 
including a pyrotechnic display of daring acrobats, thrilling 
jugglers and bicycle experts, also song-and-dance artists. 

he sophomores were convulsing as gentlemen of color in 
an old-time ‘minstrel show, while the freshmen introduced 
a little bit of everything—‘ Prof. Edison and his Dancing 
Dolls,” *‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware” and ‘‘ Han- 
nibal Crossing the (slightly wobbly) Alps”; the grand finale 
being a waltz in which all joined. . 

There is no end to the diversions Wellesley undergrads. 
devise, for in their big park they are shut off from intru- 
sion except on such formal public occasions as they like 
to have their friends present. The outsider was let 
in for some marvellous revelations in November of last 
year when the college Democrats and Republicans had 
their rallies in the Barn, each preceded by a torch- 
light procession through the college grounds. On 
Saturday night the former turned out, numbering about 
seventy-five, making up in transparencies what they lacked 
in forces. The chief marshal, a pretty Kentuckian, headed 
the marching line and was followed by the brass band and 
a seedy-looking Republican elephant driven by a trium- 
phant Democratic, rooster—men ,hired;for;the occasion— 
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and the Bryan clubs marching by twos. The transpar- 
encies were inscribed with characteristic political mottoes, 
and the marchers sang campaign songs. The speechmaking 
that followed in the Barn caused the youthful 

chairman considerable trouble to muin- 

tain order against the hilarity of the 

Republican contingent in the audi- 
ence. Though the Democratic 
demonstration was unique, it 

took the five hundred Re- 
publicans to give the rous- 
ing celebration of the 
campaign. Each resi- 
dence hali had its own 
club, a frisky crowd 
altogether, parad- 

ing to victory and 

the Barn and 

headed by the 
Harvard stu- 
dents’ band, 
which gallant- 
ly offered its 
services. A 
lovely golden- 
haired Liber- 

ty drawn in 

a triumphant 
car was 
flanked by a - 
big Uncle 
Sam 

and 


lowed re OR MATA” SS 
by “Amer- eee BR Ag 
ica,” radiant ees tae 

in stars and 
@ripes, rough riders, 
drum majors in golf coats 
and muffs for headgear, fife-and- 

dram corps and tin-pail brigades, shout- 

ing their slogans, singing, cheering, blowing horns, whistles 
and toy balloons, the climax in the Barn being pande- 
monium it-elf. 

The Vassar girl never tires telling of her good times. 
“Founders” and “Phil.” in her vernacular, take the 
lead as evening functions. President Taylor’s teas for 
the seniors are select affairs, as are some of the other 
receptions of the year. Halloween is always given up to 
droliery and nonsense. The sophomore party, ice carnival, 
St. Valentine’s Day and Washington’s Birthday all hold a 
distinct place, not to mention dramatic and musical events. 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS, WESTERN RES 


Barnard is continually amusing itself, beginning with the 
freshman initiation by the sophs., which is most exciting 
and mysterious. The sophomore “triumph” is next, some- 

times a picnic, again an evening banquet, an 
inevitable feature of which is tho trial by 

a brilliant jury, of instructors, in eftigy, 

whose punishment means burning at 

the stake or something less dire- 
ful, to fit the crime. The soph- 
omore play is another diver- 
sion, and the sophomore 
spread another, when 
everybody drinks lemon- 
ade and someone is 
sure to sit on the 
class cake. The 
junior ball in Feb- 
ruary is the not- 
able occurrence 
of the year; 
vtlher functions 
are the four 
undergraduate 
teas. There 
are also small 
theatre _ par- 

ties and en- 
tertaining by 
girls who live 

at home, 
luncheons 

or din- 

ner 


par- 
ties. 

At Le- 

land Stan- 
ford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, where the 

climate is such as to 
foster all forms of outdoor 
athletics, basket-ball is the great game, 

and the players are noted as among the best of feminine 
college teams. The woman’s fraternities entertain in their 
four chapter houses, and each season the Roble Hall girls 
give a fancy-dress ball, a reception and a farce. he 
Sword and Sandals Club acts a play annually, both the 
men and girls of the University taking part. Many 
light vaudeville entertainments are arranged without 
much rehearsing, and Friday evenings the girls receive. 
They dance after dinner, too, and often give spreads in 
their rooms, as happy a coterie as if-Greek and 
the higher mathematics (had no) part in their existence. 
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The most stylish and A 
tions in demi-saison head-gear are smart ee 


appropriate crea- 


little toques and turbans developed from 

miroir velvet or panne; or sable, mink, chin- 

chilla or erinine associated with panne or some diaphanous 
textile, a bit of tinsel being introduced almost invariably. 
There are dainty conceits of cloth-of-gold veiled in tulle and 
lace, and others made of gold lace associated with white 
or delicately tinted tulle, with a chou of panne or pastel 
Liberty-satin ribbon for decoration, while those of jetted 
and spangled net help swell the variety of models intended 
for ceremonious wear. 

Cream lace, run with gold threads, and all-gold lace are 
used for the low, flat crown and softly rolling brim of 
many of the most attractive examples. White chiffon is 
used as a foundation for the lace hats, the effect being ex- 
tremely soft and the design of the lace more clearly defined. 
A chou of chiffon or one or two roses made of the soft, 
pliable gold-tissue, with black centres, and a bit of foliage 
ri disposed against the flured brim at the left side of the 
ront. 

Some of the importations are made entirely of Autumn 
leaves in all their varying shades, and no other decoration 
is employed than a chou of panne in one of the shades 
expressed in the leaves, or, perhaps, a single rose and tiny 
bud placed against the upturned brim at the front or at 
the left side. The air of good style and simple elegance 
bata marks these modes will at once establish them in 
avor. 

Smart street hats are made of pheasant and Impeyan 
breasts, the round turban with rolling brim being the mode 
usually selected. In the red, brown and mauve-blue 
shades the effect is extremely pleasing. If becoming to the 
wearer, no more stylish accompaniment can be found toa 
tailor gown in the same shade as that selected for the hat. 

The low, almost perfectly flat, mushroom shape is by 
far the most distinctive of the season’s models, and the 
variety of materials from which it may be constructed 
makes it possible for the ingenious woman to plan and 
achieve admirable results for all occasions. The crown of 
the new shape is scarcely discernable except for the slight 
peak, which gradually develops into the rather wide, 
straight brim and, in almost every example, is flared grace- 
fully at the left side of the front, where a chou of panne 
or ee velvet roses or three tiny ostrich tips are dis- 
posed. 

A particularly attractive model of the mushroom type 
was made of chinchilla. The brim was faced with white 
tulle, finely tucked, the effect of the ethereal toxtile being 
wonderfully softening to the face. Against the brim, 
which slightly flared at the left side of the front, was dis- 
posed a large rosette of pale-pink Liberty-satin ribbon, and 
another rosette of sinaller size was placed on the edge of 
the upturned brim, apparently securing it to the top of the 
crown. A deep-red and a shaded-pink rose, with a bud 
and bits of foliage, followed the edge of the brim on each 
side of the small rosette. This smart creation would be 
charming worn with a coat of broadtail having a high, flar- 
ing collar and revers of chinchilla; a huge muff of the same 
fur should be carried. Pastel blue or green or bright-red 
ribbon or panne could be substituted for the pink ribbon 
rosettes if desired, and the effect would be equally pleasing. 

Another stylish mushroom shape was made of pale-blue 
miroir velvet, which was cut in narrow bias folds and then 
formed into a lattice-work over the frame. The brim was 
faced with finely plaited white tulle and a large knot of 
the tulle secured a bunch of violets against the flaring 
brim, while another bunch was disposed on the brim at 
the right side. This combination of blue and violet, with 
the relief note of white, will appeal to msthetic tastes and 
is suitable to either a fair or dark complexioned wearer. 





Black and white, with a mere touch 


RD of pale blue, are effectively associated in 


a dressy mode of the Aigion order. ‘he 

. entire hat is made of alternate rows of 

white panne and white chiffon. A wide fold of black velvet 

is arranged around the slightly peaked crown, and a wide- 

spreading bow of the rich material is disposed against the 

upturned brim at the back. At the left of the front, where 

the brim is slashed, there is an ostrich pompon in white 

tipped with pale blue, and a white Paradise aigrette sweeps 

over the crown. The coiffure should be arranged in a 
loose, soft Pompadour for this hat. 

The fancy for white and gold is expressed in a toque 
intended for dressy wear. Finely plaited white tulle was 
employed to fashion the mode, the crown of which was 
rather low and flat and the brim softly rolled. Two bands 
of gold braid were arranged around the crown and fastened 
at the left side of the back with a long, narrow rbinestone 
buckle. Four strips of the gold braid were brought down 
over the brim at the left side toward the back, and the 
ends were formed into a bow which was disposed on a 
bandeau covered with a soft twist of gold braid. Three 
white ostrich tips and an aigrette were adjusted against 
the brim at the left side and secured with a rbinestone 
ornament. This creation would be charming with an 
evening gown of white and gold. 

A beautiful toque wherein the gleam of gold is the dis- 
tinctive feature is made of white tulle arranged in fine 
tucks over the frame, which has a slightly peaked crown 
and a rather wide brim that flares at the left side of the 
front. The brim is faced with gold lace over white tulle, 
and three cloth-of-gold roses with black centres are dis- 
posed on a bandeau which rests on the hair. Black leaves 
veined with fine gold threads are mingled with the roses, 
which, although not at all realistic, are wonderfully effec- 
tive in a decorative way. 

A charming example of the fashionable foliage hat had a 
rather higher crown and softly rolled brim, the tints of 
the Autumn leaves varying from deep red to gray. The 
only ornamentation consisted of panne choux in three 
shades of red arranged against the brim at the left side, 
where it flared. 

The double brim and Tam-O’-Shanter crown are notice- 
able features in many of the stylish Midwinter hats. A 
pleasing type is made of golden-brown miroir er 
shirred on heavy cord and arranged over the crown an 
on top of the brims, the latter being faced with cream 
panne. On the bandeau placed at the left side is a knot 
of velvet passed through a dull-gold buckle, securing the 
ends of three golden-brown ostrich plumes which fall over 
the mode. This hat would be a fitting accompaniment to a 
long coat of golden-brown or light-castor velvet or cloth. 

A very unique hat was made of beaver cloth ina Oak 
old-rose shade. Five circular pieces of the cloth, wit 
velvet-corded edges, were arranged one over the other, and 
on top was a knot of velvet in the same rose hue, secured 
by an oblong cut-steel buckle bent so that the ends rested 
on the hat and the centre was raised. The brim was 
turned up at the back, and masses of velvet and chiffon 
roses, in light and dark shades of the color characterizing 
the mode, were disposed against it. A spreading bow of 
écru Lierre lace arranged on top of the brim, in front, gave 
breadth to the mode. This odd fancy is carried out in 
black beaver-cloth associated with white panne, and also in 
the approved colors. 

Pansies in all their shadings form an entire hat of the 
low, round toque order. The flat crown is made of & mass 
of the flowers, and the rolling brim is covered with them, 
with bits of green foliage scattered here and there. A soft 
twist of tulle ina deep-purple;shade is arranged around 
the crown and brought over the brim at the left side of the 
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front, wnere a xnot of the textile is secured to the bandeau 
which rests on the hair. A wired bow of écru lace is dis- 
posed against the crown in front, being secured with a 
gun-metal buckle studded with rhinestones. Violets, roses 
and orchids are also used for these flower hats. 

An exceptionally stylish hat was made of Impeyan and 
cock feathers, with an artistically draped: crown of rouge 
miroir velvet. The upper part of the brim was of Impeyan, 
and the under part was covered with shaded cock feathers. 
A burnished-gold buckle was placed on the veivet crown 
infront, and two plume-like arrangements of the feathers 
against the flaring brim at the left side. A bandeau, with 
a velvet bow, resting on the hair beneath the brim added 
to the becomingness of the mode]. 

A hat of pheasants’ breasts in the marine shades is very 
pleasing. The crown is formed «f the bird whose wings 
ure outstretched, and the rolling brim, which suggests the 
walking shape, is made of the shaded feathers. A soft 
dravery of deep-blue tulle is entwined around the crown 
and brought over the brim at each side of the back, where 
it is formed into two rosettes that rest on the hair. 

Baby lamb and heavy white satin vailed with écru lace, 
showing an appaaue leaf design outlined with gold thread, 
were combined in a dressy turban of unusual beauty. The 
low, flat crown was of the fur, and the rolling brim was over- 
laid with folds of the satin, over which was arranged the 
gold-ran lace. At the left side of the front the brim was 
indented, and a chou of the satin and lace was disposed 
against it. A spreading bow of deep-yellow velvet ribbon 
secured on the edge of the brim at the back lent attractive 
breadth. 

The fancy for gold trimming was exemplified in a hat of 
the Continental type made of castor chenille braid. The 
slashed brim was faced with alternate rows of white panne 
and narrow gould braid, and a band of wider gold braid en- 
circled the peaked crown, the joining being made under a 
gold buckle at the right side. A chou of creain satin- 
Liberty was disposed at the left side against the crown, 
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and two long, curling quills in the varying shades of 
brown were arranged to follow the edge of the brim at 
each side. The hat would be most appropriate with a 
long castor or light-tan coat or a tailor gown in either of 
these shades. 

The low, tlat crown in aturban intended fur ceremonious 
wear was formed of soft folds of pale-pink tulle, and the 
rolling brim was overlaid with voluminous folds of white 
tulle, while a drapery of gold tissue encircled the crown 
and was overlaid with Lierre lace having the design worked 
out in gold threads. At the left side, where the brim flared, 
two black ruses rested on a bed of frosted leaves. This 
dainty creation might be carried out in any preferred color 
combination, or might be all white if preferred. 

Hats of chinchilla, mink aud ermine show the somewhat 
incongruous but effective association of tulle and other 
diaphanous fabrics, and many examples are lavishly adorned 
with richly colored velvet flowers and foliage. In one de- 
lightful creation made of chinchilla the trimming consisted 
of turquoise-blue tulle and roses in four shades of blue. 
This smart bit of head gear was in the popular turban style. 
with a rather low, flat crown and rolled brim, both of which 
were entirely covered with the silvery fur. At the left side, 
where the brim flared, the roses were arranged in a bardean; 
and soft folds of the tulle were draped around the crown 
and arranged in a large, loose knot at the left side of the 
front. A long, narrow gold and cut-steel buckle placed on 
the rolling brim in front completed the decoration. 

For wear with a smart tailor gown of black cloth a tur- 
ban of velvet in the fashionable rouge tint, having the 
crown laid in shirred tucks and the brim softly draped, is 
both stylish and attractive, the touch of color being espe- 
cially pleasing with the sombre-hued gown. A knot of 
panne in a darker hue is passed through a gold buckle and 
disposed directly in front on the brim, securing a shaded- 
red breast which follows the brim at the left side, where 
the latter flares slightly. A chou of velvet placed on a 
bandeau rests on the hair beneath the brim. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. (Paces 265 anp 266.) 


Fictre No. 1.—Distinct good style is expressed in this 
velyet-and-fur turban. The low crown is of réséda velvet 
artistically draped, the folds being caught on top with a 
gold and cut-steel buckle; and the rolling brim is of mink. 
Resting against the hair, arranged on a bandeau, is a bow 
of the green velvet;. another of black, gold-studded panne, 
is disposed at the left side and seemingly secures the black 
aigrette that gives tecoming height to the mode. The 
turban would fittingly accompany a cloth gown in the 
réséda shade or an all-black gown. 

Fictre No. 2.—This charming picture hat made of pale- 
gray miroir velvet is simply but effectively trimmed with 
pale-vellow and delicate heliotrope panne. The wide brim 
flares decidedly at the left side, undulating toward the 
front; and the crown is low and‘ flat. The yellow panne 
is draped in loose. soft folds around the crown, and a large 
chou of the heliotrope velvet is disposed on the brim at 
the left side of the front. Another chou and twist of the 
heliotrope velvet, arranged on a bandeau, rest on the hair 
at the left side. The novel color combination and the 
graceful lines which mark this creation render it excep- 
tionally becoming to fair, youthful faces. 

Ficvre No. 3.—A round hat made of royal-blue miroir 
velvet and having the approved decoration of shaded 
breasts is here shown. The brim is rolled and the crown 
low, and the shaded-beige breasts are arranged on each 
side, the joining in front being concealed by a large chou 
of the blue velvet with a gold buckle in the centre. Two 
shaded-blue wings rise to a becoming height at the left 
tide of the front, and beneath the brim at the back two 
rosettes of velvet rest on the hair. This mode would be 
extremely pleasing in Russian-green velvet, with shaded- 
green breasts; or a red color-scheme could be adopted. 

Fieurzr No. 4.—This dainty evening toque is made of 
old-pink panne draped in graceful folds. Three hand- 
some plumes in a lighter shade of pink fall over the model 
from the left side, and a gold-and-rhinestone buckle dis- 
posed on the brim at the right side of the front completes 
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the decoration. The hat will be particularly becoming 
when the hair is arranged in a soft Pompadour. It may 
he developed in any preferred shade, or a combination of 
colors may be employed. 

Figure No. 5.—This round turban in Toreador style is 
constructed of golden-brown cloth, elaborately ornamented 
with an appliqué of fine dark-brown braid, and cream 
panne. A soft twist of brown chenille and two shaded- 
brown wings supply the decoration. The crown is low and 
the brim rolled. The novel twist of chenille is brought 
over the brim at the front and around toward the back, 
where it is again brought over the brim. A large chou of 
cream panne is disposed at the left side, securing the two 
shaded-brown wings. The mode is especially suitable for 
wear with a brown cloth tailor gown. 

Fiaure No. 6.—Three shades of purple velvet are asso- 
ciated in this hat, the darkest being used for the crown, 
which is in Tam-O’-Shanter style, and the rolled, brim is 
also covered with the dark velvet. A loose fold of the 
medium-toned velvet is disposed over the brim at the left 
side, and a chou of the lightest tint rests on the hair 
at the left side. Three shades of miroir velvet or panne 
will produce an equally approved result. 

Fictre No. 7.—Black velvet and white panne heavily 
encrusted with black spangles are combined in this Spani-h 
turban. The crown is of softly draped velvet and the 
double rolled brim of the panne. A burnished gold buckle 
secures a fold of the velvet on the crown at the front, and 
a black ostrich plume is disposed at the left side. 

Fictre No. 8.—This simple round hat, suggesting the 
sailor, is shown in gray beaver felt, with the crown entirely 
concealed by a soft drapery of black velvet. There is a 
cord of the velvet on the edge of the brim, and two rosett.s 
of velvet are placed beneath the brim at the back. A 
black breast with long, curling ends sweeps over the left 
side of the hat from the centre of the front. The mode 
is appropriate for all ordinary wear and may bey cypied in 
black and white, all black or ina combination of colors. 
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The elueation of the Indian girl has of late years been 


taken up on a more pretentious scale than ever before, and 
certainly no branch of educational effort has been produc- 
tive of more gratifying results. Much has been 
written regarding the civilizing influences which 
have been brought to bear upon the young In- 
dians of the sterner sex, but little has been sil 
vf the progress of their sisters; and yet, in a 
way, the latter is far more wonderful. 

The great seat of learning for Indian girls ix 
at the Government school at Carlisle, Pa., end in 
view of the fact that the general public almost 
“invariably hears of this institution only in con- 

nection with the work of masguline students, it 
‘may be surprising to learn that of the three 
' thousand seven hundred young Indians who have 
-entered the Carlisle school as pupils during the 
past twenty years almost fifteen hundred were 
- girls. Other Government schools in various parts 
of the country have had a proportionally heavy 
enrollment of girls, and there are among the 
various Dations in the Indian Territory a number 
of seminaries and universities, denominational 
and otherwise, in sume of which the studcnts 
are girls exclusively. 

At the outset the Carlisle school, which may, 
of course, be taken as thoroughly representative 
of the better class of educational institutions for 
Indians, began by graduating at the grammar 
grade of the public schools, but the standard has 
since been raised, until now the curriculum ends 
about half way between the graduating points of the gram- 
mar and high school grades. The course of study for gir!s 
comprises the usual curriculum, including the first year or 
two of high school work; also an all-comprehensive indus 





THE GIRLS’ READING ROOM. 


tial education as regards household affairs, sewing and 
dressmaking, with instruction in teaching for a limited 
number, also vocal and instrumental music and drawing. 


I‘he Education of 
(he Indian Girl 


BY EY | 








FAWCETT. 


All the work of the officials of the Carlisle school lias 
been with the purpose of substantial character building 
constantly in view. With the belief that the truest devel- 
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A GROUP OF GIRLS ON THE BAND-STAND 


opment comes with training in @f] faculties, it is so planned 

that each girl, during all the years of her school life, spends 

one half the day in the class-room and the other half at 

some trade or industry—sewing, laundry, cooking or house- 
work. In the sewing- 
room the girls are 
clissified into divi- 
sions of beginners, 
menders, advanced 
class in plain sewing 
and the dressmaking 
classes. This gives an 
all-round experience 
and the ability to 
each to make her 
own clothes. 

In the laundry is 
cleansed an average 
of ten thousand pieces 
per week during the 
school year, largely 
by machinery, but 

_ there is, however, a 
quota of handwork 
which gives oppor 
tunity for training in 
every-day washin: 
and ironing. The 
work of the dininc- 
room, which is es- 

pecially heavy in a school of the size of Carlisle, is per- 

formed by details of girls under, the supervision of a 

matron, whose’ force consists largely ef inexperienced 
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recruits, who thus obtain instruction in these womanly 
The cooking school is in connection with the 


duties. 
dining-room, and two 
lessons in plain cook- 
ing are given each 
week. All of the girls 
in the course of their 
Summer outings re- 
ceive careful instruc- 
tion in family cooking 
and also in the duties 
of the country house- 
wife—dairying, pre- 
serving, bread-making 
and a host of similar 
tasks. 

Easily the most in- 
teresting feature of 
the educational work 
among the Indian 
girls, however, is 
found in what might 
be called the higher 
branches. Many 
young girls after grad- 
uation at Carlisle have 
taken courses at the 
Buston Conservatory 
of Music and other 
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INDIAN CLUB DRILL. 


special institutions of the highest rank for special grades 
Some time ago eight young women fron 
Carlisle entered regular training schools for nurses in 


of instruction. 
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They successfully completed the course 
prescribed and are now doing the same work as white 


nurses and receiving 
equal wages. One of 
the earliest graduates 
of the Carlisle school 
was Miss Kate Grin- 
drod, who afterward 
took « course in nurs- 
ing and has been prac- 
tising her profession 
in Philadelphia for 
about eight years past. 
Some weeks since 
Major R. H. Pratt, 
who is at the head of 
the Pennsylvania 
school, received a let- 
er from a_ western 
man who wished to 
secure an Indian 
nurse and who offered 
to pay for the service 
$50 per month. Major 
Pratt offered the posi- 
tion to Miss Grindrod, 
but she wrote back 
that she was making 
twice that amount of 
money in Philadelphia 
and preferred to stay 
there. 

The attraction 
which school teaching 
holds for many white 
girls is exerted none 
the Jess potently upon 
the Indian maidens, 
and thus the Normal 
work constitutes one 
of the most important 
adjuncts of the school. 
The work of the Nor- 
mal training class is 
so arranged that the 
pupil teachers receive 
about an hour and a 
half of theoretical 
work upon the sub- 
jects of psychology, 
methodology, school 
economy and history 
of education. The 
training is done in 
two rooms known as 
the Normal Depart- 
ment, where there are 
about fifty children 


The little folks are taught 
in turn by a number of pupil teachers, always, however, 
under the careful supervision of an experienced teacher. 
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Whien it is rememoered that the graduating point at Carlisle is but little 
above the grammar grade of the public schools and that pupils have such 
limited intelligence as preparation, it will be seen that in reality only 
preparatory Normal work is being done. Nevertheless, scores of graduates 
of the Normal Department are rendering excellent service as teachers and 
helpers in Indian schools and at the agencies all over the Indian field. 

A unique and very valuable feature of the educational system at 
Carlisle is found in what is known as the “outing” plan. It is nothing 
more than one form of the practice, now almost universal among college 
students of more moderate circumstances clsewhere, of seeking emplovy- 
ment during the Summer or vacation inonths. There is this difference, 
however, that whereas the regular college student must, of course, seek 
out for herself a position of this kind, the school authorities at Carl’sle 
take upon ther:selves the responsibility of finding suitable places for the 
pupils among well-to-do farmers and others. 

Moreover the “outing” of the Indian girl is in one respect of vastly 
more importanee than that of her fair sister who is working her way 
throuzh college, for the reason that the former is aiming, in the interval 
of the heated months, not only to earn sufficient money to afferd her a 
reasunable allowance throughout the next school year, but also to learn 
by practical experience the lessons of housekeeping and of civilized life 
generally which could be taught in no school. 

The season that the ‘‘outing” system was inaugurated, some twenty 
years azo, places were found for half a dozen girls, and there has been a 
steady increase in the number, until now something over three hundred 
girls are sent out each Summer and applications are received for twice 
that number. The pupils thus sent out since the inception of the plan 
have carned over $200,000, and of the total amount earned each year 
fully forty per cent. has been deposited in the school savings bank. This 
institution is conducted in the same manner as a regular savings bank. 
Each depositor has her bank-book, is taught how to keep an account and 
draws interest on the money on deposit. Once a month she is given an 
opportunity to draw money from the bank and purchase any articles she 
may desire, these purchases usually being made under the supervision of 
some teacher or officer of the school. 

Many of the Indian girls find, during the Summer ovtings, such con- 
genial homes that they remain after school has reopened at Carlisle. 
Indeed, they are encouraged to do so by the Carlisle authorities, who say 
that it is impossible to overestimate the advantage accruing to the Indian 
girls from attendance at the public schools, where they associate intimately 
with white children, a thing manifestly impossible at the Pennsylvania 
school. At times there have been as hizh as several hundred pupils 
absent from Carlisle on “leave” of this character. 

Increased attention has been given of late years to drawing, the object 
being not only to afford a means of expression to the Indian girls, many 
of whom have unmistakable talent in this direction, but also to enhance 
the powers of observation. The teachers of all the different grades are 
given one evening each week for special instruction upon the subject by 
the drawing teacher. 

Vocal music is taught in classes in the schoulrooins, and pupils are not 
allowed to advance to the next higher grade until they have made their 
requirement in music as in other subjects. A choir of voices receives 
special instruction two evenings each week. The Choral Society is com- 
posed of both girls and boys, but the former are in the majority. 
Instrumental music is taught individually, and about thirty pupils are now 
under instruction. There has recently been organized at Curlisle a girls’ 
mandolin club, composed of about twenty-five of the young lady students, 
which promises to become, in time, one of the most interesting musical 
organizations in America. The Sloyd classes, too, continue to be most 
valuable, about one hundred and twenty girls and boys working together 
in this department from two to four hours weekly. 

The social and religious life of the school is cultivated by every means 
possible. There are three literary societies, which frequently give enter- 
tainments of different kinds, to which the entire school is invited, and 
the interest taken in religious work is perhaps best attested by the fact 
that the King’s Daughters has become as much a part of the school as the 
work in the class-rvoms. 

The Indian girls, following the example of the progressive co'lege girls 
‘ of the age, are giving much attention to physical culture. The young 
men no longer have a monopoly of the gymnasium, even during the 
football period, and a healthful and stimulating rivalry has been developed 
in basket ball and the other athletic diversions which find most favor 
with feminine devotees. 

Many persons who are interested in the future of the Indians are 
inclined to the opinion that a serious problem is presented by the future 
of the young girls who have been educated in the Government schools. 
It is claimed by some that if the young ladies return to their homes in 
the various reservations they find so little suitable work to do that a 
considerable portion of their education is as good as wasted. It is only 
fair to say that these opinions are shared by very few of the persons who 
have had practical experience in the instruction of the Indian girls. MEMBERS OF GRADUATION CLASS, 1900. 
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In refatation of the arguments above made they point. to 
the entrance of the Indian young ladies into the fields of 
art and literature and several of the higher professions. 


Nor are cases 
in point lack- 
ing, as, for in- 
stance, the suc- 
cess achieved 
by Miss Bell 
Cobb, a gradu- 
ate of the Phil- 
adelphia Medi- 
cal School and 
the attention 
recently at 
tracted by Miss 
Ollie Walker’s 
remarka a e 

inting, “The 
Red Man’s Last 


—_—— 
= 


b 
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Camp and 
Hunt.” 
A pumber of 


Boston women 
are, neverthe- 
less, going 
ahead with a 
plan whereby 
they hope to aid 
the Indian girls 
in making their 
education use- 
ful, even should 
they fail to 
achieve success 


in any of the A GROUP OF KING'S DAUGHTERS. 


higher lines of 
work. The aim 


is to show these English-speaking girls how to make the 
best of limited resources in the management of a home, 





and with that end in view they will be taught in schools 
which it is proposed to establish on the reservations, 
how to make soap and candles by hand, to spin wool, 


knit stockings 
by machine and 
weave clothing 
that will be ac- 
ceptable to 
their people. 
The Govern- 
ment Indian 
Schools made a 
most interest- 
ing exhibit at 
the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. 
and the exam- 
ples of their 
work displayed 
at the Paris Ex- 
position were in 
many respects 
even more re- 
markable. Ap- 
pearing with 
the Carlisle In- 
dian Band at 
its concerts in 
Paris was Zit- 
kala-Sa, a Sioux 
who has shown 
a wonderful ap- 
titude for both 
music and liter- 
ary work. She 
rendered violin 
solos and also 
interspersed 


the selections played by the band with recitations of 
poems of Indian life which are her own composition. 


THE SONG OF JOY. 


The feast was long, and the king was old, 
And he sighed; ‘' My lords, forsooth, 
Enough of battle and blood and gold! 


And the great, they smiled, and the page was glad 
As he crouched at the grave king’s feet. 


There’s a song unsung, and a tale untold— 
I toast to the joy of youth; 


To love that endures, my lords,’’ quoth the king, 
‘To gladness, to faith, and truth; 

Now let a song of happiness ring, 

And show me the merry man who can sing 
With the mad, glad thrill of youth!” 


High swung their goblets up in air, 
The great who had gotten them fame; 
The jester crouched ‘neath the old king’s chair, 
The page he smiled in his yellow hair; 
Each looked at the other and waited him there— 
But never a sound there came. 


Then, sudden, there thrilled a song on high, 
Throbbing with youth and Spring; 
Oh, never did bird-note piercing the sky 
Ring with such wonder and ecstacy, 
For youth and love and joy drew nigh 
In a song to the toast of the king! 


A song of the sweetness of all things sad, 
And the sadness of all things sweet; 
Oh, the passion of love that endures it had!— 


Swift cried the king, ‘‘Now, by my crown, 
Bring yonder singer to me!”’ 
They called him forth and he bowed him down— 
While the warriors marvelled with shrug and frown 
At a sight that was strange to see; 


For a captive slave was the singer who came, 
Blind, and stricken and old; 

Seared by seasons of frost and flame, 

By scourging of years, and stripes of shame, 
By losses and tears untold. 


The king he dashed his cup to the ground; 
‘‘Now, in God’s name,’’ cried he, 

“Thou singest of joy being captive bound! 

Of the rapture of love thou hast not found! 
Speak! How may this thing be?”’ 


‘To learn thy song of joy,’’ quoth the king, 
“What wonderous draught didst thou drain?” 
And the warriors grim and wondering, 
Prest nigh to listen amain— 
But the singer lifted his hoary head, 
And these were the only words he said— 
“TL have drunk of the lees-of pain, Oj king ! 
L have drunkjof thelees of parn 


VIRGINIA WOOrs" "D> CLOUD. 





Conducted by MRS. FRANK LEARNED. 


AT THE TABLE. 


There is no place where a person’s good breeding and 
early training are more clearly shown than at the table. 
Peculiarities of manner which might elsewhere pass with- 
out criticism are not there allowable. Conduct must be 
marked by serenity, and there must be no uncertainty of 
manner, but an easy knowledge of the use of all the belong- 
ings of the table. Customs which may seem insignificant 
are in reality of sufficient importance to show the differ- 
ence between refinement and the lack of it, between a 
familiarity with social conventionalities or the reverse. 

Whether a dinner is ceremonious or informal, certain 
customs remain the same. We will suppose that a lady is 
taking her seat at a dinner-party. She immediately re- 
moves her gloves, places then in her lap, unfolds the nap- 
kin, takes the roll or bread from within it and places it at 
the left hand, on the table, and lays tne napkin across her 
lap. At each place there may be on the right two large 
knives, a small silver fish-knife and a tablespoon, and on the 
left three or four silver forks, one of them a fish fork and 
one an oyster furk. The oysters are served on the shell and 
must be eaten whole, not cut in half. Soup is taken with 
a tablespoon and from the side of the spoon; one must 
never tilt one’s soup plate to secure the last spoonful, and 
must never be served twice to soup. For the fish course, 
the silver fish fork and knife are used. [Butter is not 
served at dinner. It is not good forin to eat bread between 
the courses, as if one were hungry. 

Some entrées, such as cutlets or sweet breads, may require 
the knife and fork; for others, such as patties, timbales, 
or croquettes, a fork only is used. Meat is cut as required, 
a small piece at atime. When eating vegetables the knife 
is laid on the plate, the blade resting near the cen- 
tre. The knife must not be placed across the edge of the 
plate, nor with the handle resting on the table. The fork 
is then taken up in the right hand, the handle of the fork 
resting easily on the hand between the first finger and the 
thumb. If need be, a crust of bread may be used with the 
left hand to press a morsel of food toward the fork. When 
cutting meal the finger must never rest on the blade of the 
knife but on the handle. After one has finishe eating, the 
knife and fork must be placed close together in the centre 
of the plate. Lettuce is eaten with a fork, the edge of the 
fork being used to cut the leaf, which is then folded. 

Small birds, such as quail and squab, are served whole, 
one for each person, and one cuts the meat from the 
breast and eats each piece at the time of cutting it. 

With the dessert plate is brought the small silver to be used 
for dessert. <A finger-bowl rests on the plate, and one re- 
moves the finger-bowl and the tiny doily which is beneath it, 
placing them at the left on the table. At dessert a fork is 
used in preference to a dessert-spoon when this is possible. 

Coffee is sometimes served before the guests leave the 
table, but the better custom is to have it passed later in the 
drawing-room. In either case the small coffee-cups, sugar, 
and cream are passed on the tray, and the guest prepares 
the coffee according to fancy. 

Before leaving the table one may dip the tips of the 
fingers lightly in the finger-bowl, wiping them on the nap- 
kin, and may touch the napkin to the lips. 

The hostess gives the signal to rise from the table. All 
rise immediately, and guests leave their napkins unfolded 
on the table and must never replace their chairs. The 
gentlemen remain standing until the ladies have left the 
room. The hostess allows the ladies to precede her when 
passing out of the room. Later the gentlemen join the 
ladies in the drawing-rooir 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lilias.—It is not considered good form for a young girl to send 
her card to a miu under any circumstances. If you are gine to 


another city to visit and wish to let your friends 
know your address and these young men are 
known to your parents, it would seem best to 
tell your hostess soon after your arrival that 
you would like to have these friends call to 
see you. You can then write short notes to 
those you know well, mentioning that you are 
in town on a visit to Mrs. So-and-So for a 
week and will be glad to have them call. You 
should be particular to have them meet your 
hostess the first time they call. 


Subscriber and Gertrude.—1. A letter of condolence should be 
written as soon as possible. Any formula for this would seem com- 
monplace, unfeeling and insincere; itis best, in such a letter, to 
express what one feels in a few brief, kind and synipathetic words. 
2. It would not be necessary for a girl to write a_ letter 
of congratulation to a young man on_ his entrance to college. 
3. A formal letter to a clergyman should begin. ** Reverend and 
Dear Sir.” If the clergyman is a friend one would begin a letter, 
‘My Dear Dr. Robertson.” 4. There are various terminations which 
may be used in letter-writing. ‘ Yours truly.” may be for busi- 
ness letters. ‘Yours cordially” is often used in social notes 
between women. “Yours faithfully” may be from a man toa 
man or to a woman. “Yours sincerely” is used among intimate 
friends or comparative strangers. It is a matter of personal choice 
as to what one uses, but as the quality of sincerity is something 
which is sufficient unto itself and seems to admit of no degrees of 
comparison, it would appexr a mere superfluity of words to write 
‘Very sincerely yours.’ One is sincere, not more or less sincere, 
or, at least, one should be so, and in this lies all the difference 
between a mere form of words and quality of mind. In all letter- 
writing there igs one unchanging rule of good tas:e und that is to 
use good, plain, thick note-paper, folded square, and placed in a 
aquare envelope, Dates should be written in full in social notes; 
numerals are not allowed, and words should not be divided from 
one line to the next. 


Il. and Mrs. A. L.—In giving an afternoon tea for a sister-in- 
law who isa recent bride, send your own visiting card with the 
date written or engraved in the lower left-hand corner. Write 
across the top of the card, “To meet Mrs. George Brown. Jr.,” or 
you may omit this and simply enclose the bride’s card with yours, 
but the date must be on your card, not on herr. It is proper to 
include in your invitations the heads of families, husband or father, 
as well as ladies, thus: Mr. and Mrs. John Wilson, and to send 
separate cards to, The Misses Wilson and The Messrs. Wilson. It 
may be optional with the men to come, but they should be 
invited. You sre wishing to introduce all your acquaintances 
to the bride, not only a few, and it is as easy to give a large, 
as a small tex Invite two young married women to pour tea, 
and two to receive with you. They do not stand with you to 
receive, but move about and talk to guests generally. A _ bostess 
und all who receive at an afternoon reception wear dreeses high in 
the neck, with long sleeves. The husband of the bride should 
not receive with her, but it would be pleasant to have him come 
in late in the afternoon and see his friends informally. Receive 
your guests standing near the open door of your drawing-room 
nnd greet each guest by shaking hands, and then present each to 
the bride, who stands beside you and who should shake hands 
with each. 


Myra B. and Mrs. S.—1. It is customary to use the word draw- 
ing-room instead of parlor. In small houses or apartments where 
few servants are kept a small tea-tuble may be in a corer of the 
drawing-room, with teacups and other things in readiness, but in 
most cases a small folding tea-tuble is brought in by a servant and 
placed before any chair where the hostess may be seated. A 
pretty linen cloth is thrown over it, and then the tray is carried in 
and placed on the table with all the necessary things for afternoon 
tea, the urn, teapot, sugar-bow] and sugar tongs, cream jug, tea- 
caddy, cups and saucers. Teaspoons are on the saucers, not kept 
ina holder. The urn, or hot-water kettle, is of silver or brass and 
rests over an alcohol lamp, Cut sugar is used, never granulated or 
powdered sugar. Guests sit near the tea-table, or take their cup 
of tea and carry it to another part of the room if they are talking 
with other guests there. They do not usually care to take a plate, 
3 very small cakes or wafers are served and guests simply take 
one up in the fingers and eat it while holding a cup of tea in the 
other hand, but very small plates are sometimes used, and the e 
may be small, white linen, fringed doilies. Everything is informal. 
2. When you return the visit of your married friend leave a card 
for her and for her grown daughter and for her mother who is 
living there—three cards of your own, and two of your husband's 
cards. It would have been proper for her to have left her mother’s 
and her daughter’s card when she called onjyou, but you should 
recognize that they live-injthe bouse when _making your first cal’. 
They will, no doubt, call on you later, but, df)they do not, you will, 
.¢ last, have done the courteous thing. 
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® Virginia F 


Greatgrandfather was 
a gentleman. I make 
this assertion with all 
of the solemnity befit- 
ting a gainsuid state- 
ment. Not that his 
memory requires, at this late day, a defense from such poor 
pen as mine, for I am little given to writing, my educators 
deeming that such encouragement worked mischief in the 
dlumestic arrangements of women; but I solemnly assever- 
ate that I shall, at iny advanced age. and for the benefit of 
my descendants, produce a document which shall forever set 
at rest the flippant report of Cousin Polly’s grandchildren, 
that Greatgrandfather never earned a dollar in his life. 

Now it has always been the custom in our family, even 
as a religious duty, to learn genealogy along with the Cate- 
chisin; my own dear mother at the age of six being able 
to carry it buck without a miss into the tenth generation. 
As it appears, Cousin Polly’s branch bas just been made 
aware that they were possessed of grandfathers, or yearned 
to possess them, by reason of this rousing of the Daughters 
of the Revolution, which is all very well in its way and for 
its purposes, as OUr Common country is great enough to do 
such things, and I for one would raise no hand against it; but 
our branch of the family were Loyalists. They have been 
Loyalists ever since there was a Weston, and still ure proud 
by reason of it; but the way Cousin Polly’s descendants 
have poked into records, old wills and private papers with 
the sacred dust of ages on them is enough to make our 
<ommon ancestor blush with shame in his grave at their 
ignorance and irreverent research. 

Of course, they went into the Daughters, honestly and 
with flying colors, and why should they not? for our 
families parted company at a limb on the tree, marked with 
«rossed bayonets, indicating the American Revolution, and 
I have understood that our branch was lopped right there 
on their chart, when it was brought down. 

All of this boots little to ine or to mine and has small 
matter to do with my grievance, but I would say with tem- 
pered mildness in my words and no malice in my heart 
that this recently acquired love of ancesturs, to one who 
has always possessed an intimate knowledge of them, is a 
little amusing. 

In their wild research for Revolutionary statistics, it 
would appear that Cousin Polly’s grandchildren came upon 
certain ducuments belonging to our coinmon ancestor, 
which I would hardly liken to the nature of a revelation, 
but in proof of which they cite Greatgrandfatler’s own 
will in substantiation of their statement that he never 
earned a dollar in his life, which statement, in view of 
the laws of primogeniture which then obtained, he being 
& younger son, is a great reflection upon his character. 

In face of this and the taunting remark that my female 
descendants can never join the Daughters, made, too, by 
their own kinswomen, | propose to prove that Greatgrand- 
father was a gentleman in any and every definition of the 
word, believing that my neighbors of Revolutionary sires 
will not deem me envious of their newly acquired honor, 
or attribute to me an effort to do myself proud, without it. 

Greatyrandmother was the beauty of her day, and from 
the dimple in her chin to the toe of her tiny slipper she 
ruled it like a queen, and ruled with emphasis, by reason 
of a glint of red upon her curls. 

She held in her own right the titles of as fine estates as 
ever fell to heir—the one, her father’s to his only child, the 
other, as the heiress of her Aunt Matilda. And there were 
suitors for her hand and land, who came and came in all 
their powdered blandishments and lost the gloss about 
their buckled knees, but Greatgrandmother laughed and 
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tapped her foot until her 
cuardian, Uncle Weston, 
Then Great- 
grandmother chucked 
his chin and laughed, 
until he swore again, 
and said that she was minded of a high corncrib where 
cattle sleek and hungry came and sniffed and sniffed in 
vain; that she would marry when she pleased, a yokel if 
she chose, but whatsoever man he was should love her for 
herself. 

So Greatgrandmother's graces rounded like a peach, and 
bowling down the road behind her bays or sweeping 
damask on the polished floors she snapped her fingers at 
the thought of love, as sighing poets strewed her path with 
lace-edged lines and lovelorn painters left her image on 
their canvases. 

It chanced at lust, at one gay ball, a pair of dark-brown 
eyes looked love to hers, and did not look in vain, and 
there was consternation in the train of Mistress Weston, 
who held her dimpled chin still higher yet and siniled on 
all the rest with haughty condescension. 

Oh, such a night! the candles gleamed and flashed at 
myriad doubles on the hard waxed floors; the violins sobbed 
in undertones the song that only those who love may hear; 
the white stars winked, the fireflies glimmered in their 
faded mimicry, and rose and jasmine told the love-wrapped 
earth that Nancy Weston, too, had lost her heart. 

Of course, the squire was Greatgrandfather’s self. Young, 
handsome and but recently returned froin foreign parts, 
he was a fitting lord for any noble dame. 

Then all the gossips plied their nets, but Uncle Weston 
snuffed and tapped his box derisively. He would ‘“ bespeak 
for all of Weston blood, a higher choice than that of hand- 
some poverty,’ and did not deign to speak of it to Nancy. 

Now Greatgrandfather was tender in his pride, by reasun 
of his well-born poverty, and wore the plainest buckles at 
his knees. The lace decreed was wanting on his ruffles, 
and otherwise he did offend the fashion of his time; and 
now, by reason of his shyness, though wanting proof at this 
late day, I do bethink me, that the Mistress Nancy did heip 
the woving on. Howbeit, as she cast about for plans, for 
she did scorn a common family broil, she laid her finger 
on her dimpled chin, then sought her Uncle Weston. 

She sighed and shook her red gold curls before his face 
and cunningly averred that ail the sum and substance cf 
her earthly thought was just to wed a husband. 

‘* And he shall be a noble one,” she said, ‘of gentle blucd 
and acres twice as broad as any youthful squire holding ou 
these lands.” 

And forthwith Uncle Weston smiled and gave a hearty 
blessing. Though Mistress Nancy made no tnention of the 
name, he had bethought him of his neighbor’s heir, whose 
lands were fast upon her own, and so he smiled and closed 
his eyes and dreamed of blotting out the lines of demarcation. 

Young William Leedys was an ill-starred youth; moreover, 
he had a halting tongue which tripped his words most 
grievously, and Uncle Weston marvelled something at the 
choice of his ward, but held his peace discreetly. and all 
went well until one Muster Day, when Uncle Weston, 
meeting William Leedys in the throng, clapped him upon 
the back and proffered congratulation—at which William 
Leedvs sputtered in his speech and turned a painful crim- 
son, by reason of which embarrassment poor Uncle Weston 
waxed the more profuse. 

In course of time an explanation followed, and Great- 
grandmother, having all her wits-at_hand, galled Great- 
grandfather's name. 

“Fle!” shouted Uncle Weston, 


swore. 
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truly!—a landed squire indeed!—I dare you, Madain, to 
produce the proof!” 

““And so [ will,” said Greatgrandmother calmly, ‘if 
you will summon here the Barrister.” 

So Barrister Fells, forewarned by Greatgrandmother, 
came and opened up his long green bag before the cuard- 
ian’s eyes. True, there were deeds and titles, long as moral 
laws, familiar ones to Uncle Weston, too—by deed of gift 
made in the name and signed to Ambrose Payne. 

“With all of Aunt Matilda’s earthly goods, | Ambrose 
Payne endow!” 
cried Greatgrand- 
mother, with her 
tinger on her chin. 
‘“‘T am of legal age, 
and unbeknownst 
to both, I have 
transferred it all, 
not to demean my 
future husband, 
whose fortune now 
igs equal to my 
own!” Poor Uncle 
Weston raved and 
swore he’d never 
yield consent while 
reason sat en- 
throned, and Bar- 
rister Fells in si- 
lence bowed and 
scraped to each in 
turn, and thus the 
madcap Nancy 
held the field. 

It ill becomes. 
me at my present 
age and in the lin- 
eal female line to 
hint Greatygrand- 
mother was a suf- 
fragist, for then 
the word had not 
veen thought or 
coined, but certain 
she has passed 
sown into history 
«8 being rather 
wilful—bv reason 
of which wilful- 
ness has sprung 
the base detraction 
given mouth to in 
these latter times 
by Cousin Polly’s 
grandchil‘lren. 

Now Great- 

grandfather, wrap- 
ped in books and 
archments, had 
oved his pretty 
Nancy for her win- 
ning ways and, all 
unworldly wise, 
did neither hear 
nor fit the epithet of Uncle Weston’s wrath; while Great- 
grandmother, ruling as her wont, had hardly thought it 
worth the while to ask him to accept the gift of Aunt 
Matilda’s fortune, when she herself had willed it in that 
wise, and so the line of love ran rough and rugged, cul- 
minating in a storm. 

It was a pretty quarrel in sooth, to picture on the years; 
Greatgrandfather, tall and handsome, narsing in his 
wounded love that manliness of pride which scorned 
demeaning such a maid with an alliance that her guardian 
ao severely disapproved, and great regret and pain were 
his that she should stoop to fashion such deception. 

Greatgrandmother, pouting, smiling yet, and playing 
with her fan—that telltale medium of a woman’s moods and 
only mora] weapon—defiant, arguing her cause with mas- 
terly precision; the high-backed sofa, lining, framing both. 
Tradition has it that the lover rode away with high and 
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mighty mien, as was the manly fashion of the time, and 
Greatgrandmother, with two spots upon her cheeks, 
behind a curtain, watched the cloud of dust that marked 
the road, until it drifted out of sight. 

Crocus and hyacinth came and went and peachblows 
blushed and faded, and Greatgrandmother faded with 
them, until her Uncle Weston sought to suit her whim: 
and often he was minded to be kinder in his speech. 

And then it came to pass that Mistress Nancy Weston 
now fell sick abed, and all the doctors fetched their leeches 
for to bleed her, 
but some wouid 
make a blister, and 
so betwixt them 
all they brought 
her very low, in 
truth, 

The fever waxed 
and waned and 
waxed again, and 
Uncle Weston did 
bethink him of the 
cause, but still he 
held his peace and 
gravely he averred 
she did but rave, 
and so they 
wrought upon 
her with black 
draughts and di- 
vers physics, just 
come into fashion, 
that would make 
the very life to 
tremble in her. 

In good faith, 
too, they clipped 
with shears the 
pretty curls and 
marred the pen- 
sive beauty that 
was left, but still, 
despite of their 
good works, she 
grew so white that 
Uncle Weston 
drew the curtains 
back and wept, to 
think she lay 
a-dying. 

Then Barrister 
Fells, as did be- 
come the barrister 
of an old, distin- 
guished family, 
came to the house 
of death and, 
closeted with Un- 
cle Weston, did 
bespeak the trial 
of a remedy, but 
Uncle Weston 
would have none 
of it at first and 
wept and stormed. and then at last was calm. 

Far be it from me, that it should be said that I have 
pried upon the things most sacred to the past. Howbeit, 
from that time a verbal story passed. in each succeeding 
line, on down to mine, that on that day in face of humbled 
pride our Uncle Weston bent his stubborn knee to crave 
the pardon of young Ambrose Payne. 

And such a making whole from death there came to 
pass, as Uncle Weston, in his joy, fairly chased the grave 
old doctors from their patient’s side and, scattering pills 
and sinapisins, shook the little barrister until his stately 
wig slipped queerly down upon his tear-blinked eyes; until 
Greatgrandinother, late so near to dissolution, brought back 
her smile, while Greatgrandfather held her thin, white hand. 

Greatgrandmother, it was said, made quite a dainty 
bride, without a fault except; perhaps, the boyish bobbing 
curls that danced like prisoned sunbeams in-the light. 


A PAIR OF DARK- 
BROWN EYES LOOKED 
LOVE TO HERS.—Page 273. 
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Greatgrandfather, by his Nancy’s wish, wore jewelled Greatzrandmother heaved a gentle sigh, and laid upon her 
buckles on the gala night and even lace upon his cambric — husband’s knee the sum of al] her misery in life—her Aunt 
frills, though solemnly it was averred, in my Grandmother’s Matilda’s deeds—and Greatgrandfather took them, now 
time, that they were kept as curios of the past, in Great- without a word. 
grandfather’s secretary, and never worn again. The record shows he kept the gift intact and separate 

When guests were gone and candles sputtered low and from her heritage by birth, and by the will probated can 
the red light from the blaziny logs lit up these two alone, be proved the doubling, by his thrift and care, of both. 
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an 
Learning a New Opera 


The careless spectator who sits comfortably in his seat best exponents of Wagner’s music, will appear during the 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, listening to the triumph- present opera season in several new rdéles. She will be 
ant singing of a new role by the prima donna, heard as Panina in The Magic Flute, Donna 
little realizes the amount of patient perse- ata Elvira in Don Giovanni, in both of which 
verance in hard, faitliful work that the E 3 she will sing in Italian, and Valentine in 
singer has gone through to be able >) The Huguenots, in French. 
to present this finished performance. Madame Gadski’s description of her 

t was my good fortune to meet Summer’s vacation, which was only 
Madame Gadski on her return to a change of work, without the 
America in the Autumn, and incentive of the applause of 
in the course of conversa- her audience and the glare 
tion I gathered some in- of the footlights, gave a 
formation with regard realizing sense of the 
to the drudgery of drudgery connected 
learning a new part, with the life of an 
and some of tlie opera singer. 
facts concerning In response to 
the diva’s life questions regard- 
which are full of ing her new 
interest. parts, she said: 

Madame Gad- “You have no 
ski seemed very idea how difficult 
happy at her arri- it was for me to 
val and especially memorize the 
looks forward to words of Panina 
the pleasure of and Donna Elvira 
appearing in New in Italian and 
York in rédles she Valentine in 
has never before French, in spite 
essayed there, al- of the fact that I 
though she has am perfectly fa- 
often sung them miliar with these 
in Covent Garden languages. My 
in London, and greatest effort 
elsewhere. She was to forget 

















israther proud of 
the fact that she 
has made her 
greatest fame asa 
Wagnerian singer 


that I had known 
the lines in any 
other language. 
I have often sung 
the rédles in Ger- 


man, and the 
German words 
would  obtrude 
themselves con- 
stantly and al- 
most drive the 
Italian text from my 
mind. With Valentine 
in The Huguenots, which 

I have sung in Italian, it 

was quite the same, being 
just as difficult to relearn it in 
French. You see, it is practically 
having to unlearn all I had previ- 


in America. e- 
fore coming to 
America to ap- 
pear with the, 
Damrosch cotn- 
pany Madame Gad- 
ski had practically 
devoted herself to Mo- 
zart, doing very little with 
Wagner in Germany. The 
great success she made deter- 
mined her to adhere largelv to 
the Wagner réles, thongh to ap- 
pease her manager and the public 
she has been obliged to include others ously studied so hard to acquire; the 
in her repertoire. She also sang Hes- words and the mnsic link themselves 
ter Pryane, in Damrosch’s opera of 7he MME. JOANNA GADSKI. together unconsciously, and it is a matter 
Scarlet Letter, in English and with good effect. of great difficulty to separate them and 
Madame Gadski, who is the youngest great singer on attach new words to the notes, ( Aago)|c 
the stage at the present time and considered one of the * About studying a neW rie PY Mirst-read at} sometimes 
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singing snatches here and there, to 
et the story in my head and firmly 

x the’ salient points. Then, with 
my accompanist, I take the big arias 
and learn them, going over them 
again and again. 

“T do not commit one before 
beginning another. I go through 
all of them, from first to last each 
time, the accompanist playing the 
intermediate music, so that by the 
time I have learned my own part, | 

retty well know. the whole opera. 

he dialogue comes last and is the 
least difficult. Of course, one be- 
comes very weary of such constant 
reiteration, but the hope of doing 
good work, and the love for it, keep 
one up.”’ 

The great number of heavy réles 
Madam Gadski has sung, without 
detriment to her fine voice, has been 

ossible through her early training. 

rom her ninth to her sixteenth year 
she was taught nothing but the ele- 
ments of music, with a view to the 
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method is 
ae apparent in 
“d all her work. 

“Don’t 
forget,” said 
the singer, 

“that IT am 
to sing two 
other réles 

: in which I 
have rot yet 
appeared in 
New York. 

: I sang Aida 
“ee ; and Santuz- 
za in Lon- 
don last 
year, and 
this Winter 
I hope to do 
them here. 
I have done 
nothing but 
work, work, 
work since 
I left Amer- 
ica last 
Spring. At 
the close of 
my season in 
London I 
went direct- 
ly to my 
home in Ber- 
lin, stopping 
only in Paris 
for new 
gowns and 
costumes; 
and oh, what 
a wearisome 
time it was! 
Istudy every 
Summer 
with my old 
teacher, and that is how I am able to keep my voice in 
training. I owe her much.” 

‘‘With regard to Santuzza I feel considerable hesitation 
in attempting it here, for the American public is accus- 
tomed to see that great artist Madam Calvé, and I must 
necessarily become the object of comparison and criti- 
cism. The London public received me very kindly in the 
part, and I trust my friends in America will do the same. 
As the greater portion of my public life has been spent 
in America, I naturally am very much at home here and 
always feel that I have many old friends in my audi- 
ences. Non-professional people cannot understand what 
that means to a singer; it is more, far more than I can 
tell you. It is an extra incentive to sing well, to know 
that friends are before me and would be disappointed 
did I not do my best.” 

When asked what advice she would give to a young 
girl who wishes to study for the operatic stage, Madame 
replied: 

“T always tell such to begin studying with the best 
teachers to be found, for the early placing and training 
of the voice are most important, and to study for years 
before attempting to do any work. Then, wheu they 
think they have studied long enough, to begin it all over 
again; and finally, when they begin to sing, to keep on 
studying, for on the stage almost more than in any other 
profession, eternal industry is the price of success. 

‘* Asa change of work, which is the only rest a student 
can have, she must study the modern languages: French, 
Italian and German are indispensable, and for these it is 
well to live a while in each country to perfect one’s 
accent: the earlier the languages are begun, the easier 
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ae Be oe — 


MME. GADSKI, in Concert Dress, 


MME. GADSKI, as Elsa, in Lohengrin. they will come and with greater perfection of accent, 


‘Work without end,’ is the legend which every aspirant 


absolute correct placing of the voice; and the advantage for operatic honors must, inséribe apoec | ee Even 


of having spent so long a time in obtaining a faultless after having done Allthis there ts 





ity of failure, 
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through 
want of tem- 
perament or 
loss of 
health; buat 
guccess can 
never be 
gained witli- 
out this long 
and tedious 
novitiate. 
Health, too, 
is a prime 
factor in an 
artist’s  Ca- 
reer, and 
every care 
should be 
taken to 
safeguard if. 
When all 
this is done 
she must 
again re- 
member to 
work, work, 
work.” 

The story 
of Madame 
Gadski’s life 
is remark- 
able for her 
achieve- 
ments, for 
She has 
gone from 
one success- 
fal réle to 
another, and 
for the ro- 
mantic cir- 
cumstances 
surruvund- 
ing her 
marriage. 

Madame Gadski was born in Stettin where her father 
was postmaster, and her early childhood did not differ 
from that of the daughters of other well-to-do folk. 
When about nine years of age she came under the notice 
of Madame Schroeder-Chaloupka, once a celebrated 
singer and now rezarded as one of the best vocal teachers 
in Germany. The diva saw at once that the child had 
talent and an exceptionally fine voice, and begged that 
she might be permitted to train her for the operatic stage. 
Her father would not hear of the stage but permitted 
the child to be taught and to have her voice trained. 
For five years, the child growing to be a young woman, 
the diva taught her the elements of music, and correctly 
placed her voice. Madame Schroeder allowed her pupil 
to sing in public only once during those early years. 
She was a determined taskmaster, though never unkind 
or severe; and under no conditions was she ever satistied 
with anything but the best a pupil could do. Now the 
pride she takes in her Madchen is beautiful to see. 

After the death of Madame Gadski's father, state 
reasons no longer being in force, Madame embarked 
upon an operatic career without having in the least 
intending it or being prepared for it further than having 
had her superb voice faultlessly trained. To sing cor- 
rectly was perfectly natural for her, so with little pre- 
paration she made her debut in Berlin as Panina in 
The Magie Flute. She herself was surprised at the 
magnitude of her success, and from that time until 
her American debut she sang Mozart’s music with few 
exceptions. 

As the private life of a great singer always interests 
the great public who listen to her I must not neglect to 
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MME. GADSKI, as Brunhilde, in Walkure. 
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Herr Tauscher had to choose between 
his love and his profession, in ac- 
cordance with a stringent military 
rule governing the officers of the 
German army, but he quickly de- 
cided and threw the latter to the 
winds, and embarked upon a business 
career. Luckily for husband and wife 
thev have been able to travel to- 
gether in America a good deal. 

Madame Gadski speaks English 
with a German accent, of course, 
but that adds to her manner. 
lier habits of life are simple 
and natural, and the domesticity 
with which she surrounds herself 
even when travelling is typical of 
the German woman. 

Her appearances have to a certain 
extent been limited by the fact that 
she has sung so much in opera that 
little time remained for any per- 
formances except for a short time 
before and after the opera season, 
but during the present season, which 
will be a short one so far as opera 


tell of the romantic circumstances surrounding her mar- 
riage. It was while she was singing at Mayence in 1890, 
when she was nineteen tliat they met, Herr Tauscher, an is concerned, she will ‘sing¢in ‘a series of concerts, orato- 
officer in the German army whomtwo vears latershe married. _rios and at the ‘snring festivals. LAURA B. STARR. 


MME, GADSKI, as Elizabeth, in-Tannhausery 










By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. 
I. 

McNeely, superintendent, formed the centre of a 
circle of dark, moody faces. His own face was the 
darkest and moodiest of them all. Thoughtfully chew- 
ing the end of his cigar, he once more glanced over 
the brief telegraphic story of the wreck of south-bound 
freight No. 34 by the striking miners at Coalport, and the 
death of Engineer John Powers—held against his firebox 
by the tender. It was too much. With purple, quivering 
cheeks he ground out between his set teeth a series of 
low, choking and infuriated against the ‘ black 
Hungarian fiends.”” Then he as suddenly burst into tears. 

“Oh, my God, those six little girls of John’s—and 
Nannie!” he groaned. 

That was his way—first curses, then tears; and that was 
why every man on the division either feared or loved 
Timothy McNeely. 

A grizzled man in uniform came walking down the plat- 
form. The little group of trainmen made a motion to dis- 
solve, and that rather hurriedly; but McNeely turned and 
met the newcomer half way. It was Conductor Billy 
ones brother of Engineer John Powers, and he had not 
heard. 

The men saw the superintendent speak to Billy; they 
saw the latter turn a sickly yellow and lean heavily against 
a truck; a moment later they heard him expostulating 
with the superintendent, and knew that he wanted to take 
out his train, as usual; then they saw him walk sorrow- 
fully away and knew that he had gone to tell Nannie that 
her children were fatherless. 

Just beyond the main-line tracks a * bobtailed” local 
train had just pulled in on the Eagle River Branch. Its 
little forty-ton locomotive was panting and sweating as 
though it had made a historic run instead’of dawdling 
along through clover-fields, as it had in fact, at twenty 
miles an hour, stopping at every country store and shriek- 
ing itself hoarse at every by-road which chanced to cross 
its path. A young man in civilian clothes, except the blue 
trousers of the railroad uniform, got down from the bag- 
gige car of this train, took a short cut across a pitch of 
dusty, sunburnt weeds, and approached the office-building. 
McNeely met him at the edge of the platform. 

“Larry, I want you to take out the Cannon Ball to- 
night. 

he young Branch conductor could not have stopped 
more suddenly had the superintendent presented a pistol at 
his breast or asked him to hold down the genera] manager’s 
chair for a week ortwo. It must be a joke of some kind, 
and maybe a grim one. McNeely had been known to per- 
form some very unpleasant duties in a jocular way. :There- 
fore Larry Madden pressed his hat a little tighter over his 
red curls—that braced him a little—thought just once of 
the little home he had bought for Nora and the baby and 
paid the first instalment upon, and then looked up at his 
superior with his bold blue eyes, as if to ask, ‘‘ Well, what 
have I done?” 

It was no joke he saw then. When McNeely had ex- 
plained and face realized that he had been asked to fill 
the place of the veteran conductor of the division and to 
take out the world-famous Cannon Ball, the pride and the 
darling of the road, he—what did he do? J4He said, ‘ All 
right, sir.” Momentarily forgetting dead John Powers, 


curses 


h c 
felt 
an im- 
pulse to 
throw up 
his hat and 

run into the de- a a8 * 

spatcher’s oftice and tele- 

graph the glorious news to Nora, 

who was visiting her mother in Coalport—that same Coal- 
port in which 24” had come to grief. The superinten- 
dent’s next words sobered him a little. 

“ Billy’s place is with Nannie to-night. But if it wasn’t 
I wouldn't expect any man to keep his nerve over rails wet 
with his brother’s blood—and I do expect the man to keep 
his nerve who takes the Cannon Ball out. Especially do I 
expect it to-night. for I look for nothing less than trouble. 
And I wouldn't envy the man who brought her in late, 
even if the angel that headed off Balaam’s ass stuck his 
sword in a tie and called a halt. So it’s barely possible 
I ain't doing you much of a favor after all.”’ He gave 
Madden a sharp look out of his little gray eyes. He 
seemed to be satisfied with what he saw, for he added 
encouragingly, ‘‘ But if that train goes through on time to- 
night, Larry, I have an idea that you won’t bobtail it 
much longer on the Branch.” 

McNeely turned and entered the building. The Cannon 
Ball was due in fifteen minutes, and he knew that Madden 
would be ready. ‘Larry Madden takes out Number One 
to-night,” he said to the train despatcher. As the latter 
looked up with the least surprise the superintendent added 
complacently, “If I ever write my memoirs I shall begin 
sumething like this: ‘Success in the operating department 
depends largely on the ability to read men’.” 

A truckload of trunks was being loaded into the baggage- 
car of the Cannon Ball, and greasy men with flaring torches 
—it was already twilight in the car-sled--were clanging 
her wheels with hammers. They were looking for cracks 
—cracks containing destruction and death— but they 
worked as stolidly as men breaking stone upon the road. 
Restless passengers were stretching their legs alongside the 
train. Conductor Larry Madden and Engineer Hank Moody 
were comparing watches. Above them, fresh from the 
round-house but already panting with excitement and roar- 
ing within like a distant storm-wind, towered the moun- 
tain of iron and steel known as a modern passenger loco- 
motive—one hundred and thirty-five tons of dead weight, 
yet animated by an energy—divine or demoniacal, accord- 
ing to circumstance—sufficient to hurl it and its heavy 
train through space like a ¢olossal shaft of granite from 
the hand of a giant. 
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The last trunk was shot into the car with rivet-starting 
violence, and Larry called out ‘“ Aboard!” Then with 
another glance at his watch—the Cannon Ball bad to start 
on tine and not a second before—and a final look in either 
direction, he raised his lantern to the waiting engineer. 
The Jong, varnished line of whceled palaces with their 
twiokling lights moved slowly, smoothly, silently ahead; 
the young Irishman who ten years before was climbing 
over sleety box-cars while other people slept, for forty dollars 
a month, stepped aboard and came into dominion over 
some four hundred fellow-beings and a ninety thousand 
dollar train. 

Jt was a train upon whose punctuality unnumbered 
thousands, far away on remote connecting lines, depended 
as they depended upon the rising of the sun. In the dim 
light of morning some farmer, perchance, with a weeping, 
red-eyed girl by his side, would urge his horse alittle faster 
toward the lonely station; some fireman would crowd his 
firebox a little fuller; some great ship on the distant Pacitic 
coast would load a little faster—all because they believed 
the Cannon Ball would be on time. 

Others, nearer, believed in her, too. The passengers in- 
side—smoking, reading, talking, lolling in their luxurious 
seats or fastidiously picking among the delicacies of a 
repast fit for kings—believed in her. They rested secure 
in the hands of a great System. But what, in fact, was that 
System, officials and all, once the Cannon Ball was turned 
loose into the night? A lonely switchman here and there, 
with the key of life or death in his pocket, according as he 
was sober or drunk, awake or asleep; a man called an 
operator, with trained lightning at his fingers’ ends; the 
smooth-faced young fellow who called for tickets in a 
respectful but authoritative tone, and swiftly checked and 
punched and tore off coupons, and scanned dim date-stamps 
and looked for the blur of scalpers’ acids, and patiently 
answered a hundred useless questions; the heavy-set man 
in the cab, whose hand rested upon the trembling reverse- 
lever and whose eye looked straight ahead into the yellow, 
dancing glow of the headlight, beyond which lay a black, 
unknown gulf as full of terrors as the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

At Leamington the operator reported all quiet at Coal- 
port and the other affected mining towns; and Larry, now 
that the danger to the Cannon Ball seemed remote, tele- 
graphed Nora. His train was due at Coalport at 10:10, and 
he knew that Nora would be at her window waiting for 
his lantern signal from the rear of the train and ready to 
answer with her lamp. It was a little thing, but it made 
him happy. 7 

A throng of through passengers got on at Leamington— 
the junction point with the Sauthwestern Division --and 
Larry was thirty minutes in working through the train. 
Hot and tired —he had been on duty since eight in the 
morning—he stepped out on the rear platforin and bared 
his throbbing brow to the inruashing air. ft was a night 
for banshees, as his grandmother in Ballyshannon would 
have said. The sky wore a black, scowling face, and low 
on the horizon the lightning was leaping up in noiseless, 
impish flashes. 

While he looked the train shot by a great black object 
close to the track. It was the first coal-chute of the Black 
Diamond district. It seemed to remind Larry of some- 
thing. for he grasped his lantern firmly, set his lips in a 
way that Nora had seldom seen, and went forward. In 
the third car ahead he stopped at a section occupied by a 
well-dressed young woman with a most remarkable head of 
yellow hair and great, blue, seraphic eyes. She was evi- 
dently expecting him, as were also the occupants of the 
neighboring sections, for she started nervously at his 
approach. 

‘*Madam, have you found your ticket yet?” he asked, in 
a cold, official tone. 

“IT have not, and I cannot!” the young woman ex- 
claimed, arching her faultless brows in distress. 

“Nor your money?” 

‘‘T had no money, I teld you.” 

Larry scrutinized her for a moment, sharply, steadily 
and unblushingly. Her blue eyes shone as clearly as if 
lighted with fire from the altar of Truth. 

“Then I shall have to put you off,” he said: His lips 
closed as conclusively as the jaws of a steel trap. 
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‘* Alone—in the dark—in this storm—in the woods?” 
she cried in terror. 

‘‘That is my duty.” 

As he reached for the bell-cord she clapped her hand- 
kerchief to her face and broke into the most piteous sobs. 
There was plenty of slack in the cord between Larry Mad- 
den’s hand and Hank Moody’s bell, and Larry would have 
lost a month’s wages rather than take up that slack and 
ring the bell. But who could know this? Certainly not 
the sobbing woman. Certainly not the big, determined- 
looking man who suddenly sprang to his feet. 

“Young man,” he cried in a vcice shaking with indigna- 
tion, “if you put that helpless woman off I go with her, 
and my fortune is at her disposal to prosecute this road for 
your inhuman conduct.” 

Larry knew that the man was big and determined only 
by his voice, for he did not lift his eyes from the bowed, 
yellow head. ‘‘Once more, madam, will you pay?” he 
repeated, and pulled the cord another foot. | 

She lifted her beautiful. tearful face in mute appeal, but 
the freckled hand upon the cord came down still another 
foot, and the indignant passengers held their breath for 
the whistle of the air. Tle next moment they fairly 
gasped. The pretty woman dashed away her sham tears 
and burst into a ringing laugh; then, turning up the bot- 
tom of her rich skirt she drew a roll of bills from a cun- 
ningly contrived pocket. 

‘““Iiow much to Springfield, Mr. Conductor?” she asked, 
in the tone of one who knows how to play a losing game 
with equanimity. 

As Larry moved away the big man hurried down the 
aisle after him. ‘‘ Conductor, I want to beg your pardon,” 
he began, in a voice audible to everybody in the car. ‘* You 
knew your business better than I did——” 

He got no further, for the next moment he was sprawl- 
ing on the floor. A terrible shudder was running through 
the train; the wheels beneath angrily ground the rails; 
passengers shot forward into other passengers’ laps; hats, 
umbrellas and grips mysteriously shook off tleir inertia 
and began a forward movement. Several women shrieked, 
expecting instant death, but Larry Madden knew that it 
was only an emergency stop. 

Two colored porters, the first brakeman, the fireman and 
the conductor reached the ground at about the same in- 
stant. Twenty seconds later they stood at the head of the 
enyine and saw by the light of the lanterns—the headlight 
was far above—that the pilot had come to a rest six inchics 
from a dark, murderous-looking heap of ties laid across the 
rails. 

There was no confasion or hesitation. One of the brake- 
men ran ahead to examine the immediate track; the re- 
mainder of the little force instantly attacked the obstruc- 
tion. Ticafter tie was thrown into the ditch, and the work 
was half done when a spattering of shots suddenly rang out 
from the dark embankment above. There was just an 
instant’s halt—an instant’s threatening of a stampede; 
then Larry Madden, who had swung toward the assassin's 
cover, swung back again as quickly and took hold of 
another tie, with Engineer Moody at the other end. 

In Jess than a minute, perhaps, the track was clear, and 
Hank Moody climbed back to his high seat. He had dis- 
covered the obstruction by a timely flash of lightning. 
There might very easily be another obstruction ahead; 
there would hardly be another timely flash. But this 
trifling consideration did not alter the fact that he had five 
minutes of lost time to make up, and thai nothing short of 
eighty miles an hour would do it. No wonder his hair 
was gray at forty. 

Madden reached for the handrail of the smoker as the 
train moved by him, but for some reason missed it. Then 
he tried fur the chair car, and missed that. Shifting his 
lantern, he tried for the first sleeper—the second—the 
third—was he bewitched¢’—and caught it. It happened 
to be the car containing the fair impostor and her doughty 
champion. 

“What were those pistol-shots, Conductor?” asked the 
latter, as Larry entered. 

For answer, Conductor Madden reeled, threw his Jantern 
from him with a tinkle of shattered glass, and fell upon his 
face, showing the nearest passengers a blood-stain on the 
back of his coat. 
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II. 

Nora sat at the window of her childhood home. Near 
her, in the gloon—it was too hot for a lamp—sat her old, 
withered mother, nodding drowsily. The little girl lay 
on a cot in the corner, asleep. The cottage stood alone, 
the last outpost of the village. A stone’s-throw from the 
window a lonely switch-lamp glowed in the darkness like 
a sleepless eye; beyond this loomed the black bodies of a 
string of box-cars. 

As Nora bent over the window-sill, with her dark hair 
in loose, heavy coils on her bare neck, and looked at the 
steel bands 
which led to 
Brandywine 
and home and 
Larry, her eyes 
shone with a 
soft, liquid 
light. For a 
long time she 
said nothing. 

‘“He’s just 
about going to 
bed now, mith- 
er,” she mur- 
mered at last. 

‘Sure and he 
might be doin’ 
worse, an- 
swered the old 
woman drows- 
ily, closing her 
eyes again. 

‘* He’s looking 
into the baby’s 
crib, now, and 
wishing she was 
there.” contin- 
ued the young 
mother softly, 
as much to her- 
self as to the 
other. 

‘*He’s wish- 
in’ more for its 
mither.” 

Nora’s dark 
eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. 
She was not un- 
happy. It was 
only  becauss 
she loved him, 
and was not 
with him. The 
next moment 
she stole across 
the room, and, 
kneeling, laid 
her lips to the 
sleeping child’s, 
and held them 
there while its 
regular, warin, 
sweet breath 
played upon her 


cheek. It was 
animost like 
kissing Larry. 


Her mother soon went to bed, but Nora still sat at the 
window and watched the lidless, red eve of the switch- 
lamp. Down the track a Jittle way, toward the station, 
loomed a dark mass. Sometimes she watched this instead 
of the Jamp. It was an ugly, shapeless mass, like some 
great, stricken, dead thing. It was a dead thing—several 
of them. At the bottom of the heap lay a dead locomotive, 
flat on its back, with its reund feet stiff and motionless in 
the air, like some noble charger dead on the field of battle. 
On top of it lay another locomotive, gashed and battered 
and crushed out of all semblance to its kind. On top of 
this, still, a box-car grotesquely balanced itself. Not long 





HAD COME TO A REST SIX INCHES FROM A HEAP OF TIES. 
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before there had been yet another dead thing in the neap, 

but it now lay in the silent baggage-room, under a sheet. 

Engineer John Powers, it had been. 

That awful crash and the agonized cries of the dying 
man, rapidly growing fainter and fainter, stil] rang in 
Nora's ears; and her eyes turned again and again, in a 
kind of fascination, toward the ghastly spectacle. How 
her heart swelled at the thought that it was not Larry who 
lay so still in the station! And how trivial seemed her 
tears of a moment before compared with those of the 
woman now mourning the loss of her little ones’ father! 

. Sometimes Lar- 
ry had gram- 
bled at his run 
on the Braich 
as being out of 
the line of j ro- 
motion. She 
thanked God 
to-night that 

, his run was on 
the Branch. 
There were no 
rathless miners 
there. 

At the sound 
of rapid foot- 
steps coming up 
the track Nura 
lifted her heud 
in a listening 
attitude; and 
when a man 
vaulted over 
the low paling- 
fence she arose 
with a thump- 
ing heart. Since 
the wreck her 
heart had 
thumped at 
every unusual 
sight or sound. 
The next mo- 
ment, though. 
she recognized 
her brother a 
“student” at 
the Coalport 
station, and 
doing a night 
turn—to his 
arent delight— 

uring the pre- 
sent troubled 
times. 

“What is it, 
Mickey?” called 
Nora softly, so 
as not to wake 
her mother. 
“Aren’t you on 
to-night?” 

‘‘Hooravyv! 
Larry’s on the 
Cannon Ball! ” 
shouted the lad, 
exultantly. 

. “He just tillv- 

graphed from Leamington, and he’ll wave at you from the 

rear car.” And before she fairly understood, he was gone. 

Nora stood bewildered for a moment, and then, thinking 
only of the hideous pile of wreckage, ran to her mother’s 
room. ‘‘Mither, Mither!” she cried; “ Larry’s on the 
Cannon Ball.” 

‘“ Who told ye?” demanded the old lady. 

“Mickey. Larry telegraphed from Leamington.” 

‘Sure ve ought to be proud of the b’y, then.” 

“T am, I am. But—oh, mither, the miner!” Fler 
voice broke, and laying her head upon the pillow, sne 
clung shiveringly to her motter. 
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But not for long. In a momert she laughed at her 
foolish fears, and kissing her mother good-night again, 
returned to the sitting-room. She lighted a lamp, so that 
she could see the clock, and sat down to wait. IIalf an 
hour had passed, and she had lost herself in reveries, when 
she suddenly started up and bent forward. Her quick ear 
had caught some sound. Straining into the darkness, she 
made out two loaded flat-cars, which had stood on the 
gravel-pit siding all day, moving slowly and almost noise- 
lessly down the gentle grade. They reached the switch, 
rattled their trucks a little as they jolted over the connec- 
tions, and passed on tothe main line. There they stopped, 
through no visible human agency, like two sharp-spined 
monsters lying in 
wait for their prey. 
Then all was still 
again—as still as 
death, 

Several seconds 
passed before Nora 
grasped the full 
significance of 
what had _hap- 
pened. When she 
did grasp it, when 
she realized that 
the Cannon Ball 
was coming on to 
destruction, it 
seemed as if her 
mind must sink 
uoder its burden. 
To seream for her 
mother, to run to 
the station and 
give the alarra, to 
rash out and with 
her frail body try 
to push the flats 
back—these futile 
thoughts first 
flashed through 
her brain. Then 
her stout Irish 
heart girded itself 
for its task. 

Leaping to her 
feet, she glanced 
atthe clock. The 
wreckers’ had 
timed their work 
well, The Cannon 
Ball was due in 
seven minutes. 
Without the loss 
of an instant, Nora 
snatched the 
matches from the 
little tin safe on 
the wall, slipped 
out into the dark- 
ness, crossed the 
little garden, and 
plunged into a 
corn-field beyond. 
To elude any 
watching miners, 
she crept along in 
a crouching position for a hundred yards or more, close to 
the fence. Now she paused to harken for the distant 
roar of the train; now she hurried desperately on. The 
sharp blades of corn ent her face and hands; the black- 
berry bushes tore her clothes and cruelly raked her 
ankles; but she knew nothing of it. And it was not 
breath, but time, precious time, that she panted for. 

At the end of the corn-field, she attempted to crawl] 
through the barb-wire fence into the right-of-way. The 
delay was maddening. The tenacious barbs locked them- 
selves in her hair, snarled her skirts and pierced her 
stockings. But at last she tore herself free with a cry of 
pain and ran down the steep bank to the track. To 





“TELL HIM AT ONCE, MADAM, WHAT HAS HAPPENED." 
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mutile her footfalls, she kept in the grass along the road- 
bed. and sped blindly through the darkness. Twenty 
yards further on, she stepped into a hole, pitched forward 
and fell heavily upon her face. The concussion sent the 
matches flying from her clenched hand. 

For « moment she lay half-senseless; then strugzling to 
her knees, she groped fiercely, madly, in the grass for the 
precious matches. She found half of them drenched with 
dew. Arising dizzily, she stepped between the rails and 
staggered on. Still stunned, momentarily expecting the 
train in front, fearing pursuit from behind and unable to 
see, she broke into ® panic-stricken flight. She stumbled 
and fell half a dozen times in as many rods, bruising her 

body and gashing 


her hands, but 
clutching the 
matches with a 
desperate grip. 
Once, falling at 
full length, she 
struck her shoul- 


der against a rail, 
and believed she 
had broken it. 
Blindly crossing a 
cattle-guard, a lit- 
tle further on, she 
slipped on the 
treacherous foot- 
ing, and one of her 
limbs passed be- 
vween the ties as 
tar up as her knees. 
Wrenching the 
blistered member 
out, with a little 
whimper, she limp- 
ed on and passe:! 
the companion 
guard in safety. 
Here she paused, 
well-nigh exhaust- 
ed; and, looking 
backward, listened 
for sounds of pur- 


suit. There were 
none. The night 
was as still and 


peaceful as if 
strikes and wrecks 
and deeds of blood 
were but dim mem- 
ories of a barbaric 
past; the stars 
burned softly over- 
head; a farm-house 
on a neighboring 
slope slept in dark- 


ness. 

Sheturned. Far, 
far up the track 
she saw a twink- 


ling light, not un- 
like a bright star 
upon the horizon. 
It was the Cannon 
Ball. Though = it 
seemed motionless, 
like a star, she knew that it was, also like a star, sweeping 
grandly, majestically along in its appointed course, uncon- 
scious of danger ahead. She alone stood between it and 
the death-trap behind her. If the matches should fail to 


burn! If she should faint! If—she shook offthe horrible 
fears. Laughing, erving, wringing her hands, swaying 


dizzily, whispering Larry’s name over and over to keep 
from going mad, she loosened her petticoat, stepped out of 
it, seized it and—waited. 

She waited until the star up the track had become a 
round-faced moon, until the rails at her feet were humming 
like bees in clover; then she stogped to kindfe the signal. 
The first match failed ppgnadepyet coil.) Die sdcond broke 
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off short. The third flared brightly for an instant and 
went out. With a cry that must have reached and touched 
the hearts of the watching hosts above —‘ O God! ”—she 
struck the fourth. It crackled—fizzled—sputtered with 
dampness—then flamed brightly up. A moment later Nora 
was waving her blazing petticoat in the air. 

It seemed an eternity before two short blasts of the 
whistle announced that the signal was seen. Even then 
the blinding headlight seemed to loose none of its speed, 
but continued to sweep along with the irresistibility of a 
lost comet. But it was only seeming. The ponderous 
machine thundered by Nora, shaking the earth. struggling 
nobly with its awful momentum and throwing a blue 
stream of fire from each locked driver. Nora felt its lot 
breath, saw the fireman hanging from his window far 
above, and then—marvel of air!—the train was at rest. 
Fifteen seconds later she found herself the centre of a 
circle of eager faces lighted by a flaring torch—the soot- 
streaked engineer, his pallid fireman, the black porters and 
others. 

‘““Where’s Larry?” 

Her voice rang out sharp and clear. For an instant 
there was silence; then a voice answered, “ He’s inside, 
ma'am.” 

“Inside!” she cried, turning so quickly that the speaker 
fell back a little. ‘With his train flagged down? Then 
he’s dead.” 

‘ Not dead, ma’am, but hurt,” answered the spokesman. 

It was the rear brakeman. Without further words he 
led her to the drawing-room in which Larry lay. A profes- 
sional-looking man iu his shirt sleeves stood by the berth. 

‘Tell him at once, madam, what has happened,” said the 
physician 

Nora knelt to do so, taking Larry’s nerveless hand in 
hers. To hear better, he turned his head a little. The 
act uncovered a pink spot upon the pillow where his lips 
had lain. Nora turned pale, but told her story unfalter- 
ingly and to the point. Larry listened silently and then 


motioned the waiting brakeman nearer. 
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‘Push flats down to station—sidetrack ’em there. Tell 
operator—my wife make run with me—tell her mother. 
Quick!” 

The slow, labored words, the dull eyes, the tired, droop- 
ing lids, were too much for Nora; and laying one arm 
tenderly across her stricken husband’s body, she hid her 
face in the sheet and began to sob. Larry laid his hand 
upon the dark, dishevelled head and looked appealingly at 
the physician. 

‘“‘ Madam,” said the doctor, ‘he won’t consent to be put 
off. The ride won't do him any good, but I think the care 
he’ll get in Springtield will offset that. He’s going to live 
—I’ll stake my reputation. He’s the kind that lives.” 

The occupants of the drawing-room had scarcely spoken 
for an hour and a half. The only sound was the dull roar 
of the wheels as the train plunged through the night. The 
doctor was dozing; Nora was watching Larry; Larry, with 
sleepless eyes, was watching her—her and the door. At the 
sound of a step, his face brightened. It was the brakeman. 

‘“On time, sir!” he said. 

Larry smiled, closed his eyes, and slept. 


The Cunnon Ball ran under the Springfield shed at 12:17. 
While friends, parents and children were being restored to 
one another’s anxious arms—the news had been wired 
ahead—and while reporters were busy with their pencils 
among the notables, an ambulance quietly drew away from 
the rear of the train. In it lay Larry Madden. A hack 
followed. In it were Nora Madden and the doctor. Two 
figures were left—the rear biakeman and a greasy, stout 
individual in overalls. The greasy, stout individual was 
Hank Moody, and he had just made a large, circular notch 
with his teeth in a brown-colored plug of something, which 
he carefully returned to his hip pocket. Then he turned a 
thoughtful eye upon the overcast heavens. Was he think- 
ing by how little his spirit had twice that night escaped a 
flight through that great vault? 

‘Rain before morning, Eddy. 


Good-night!” was what 
he said. 


ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. 





THE MASKER. 


Who is it that doth a-masking go 
Across the sunless slopes of snow, 
Blithe-footed, though his wintry beard 
Upon the wind blows wild and weird? 


If you but note his cloak and shoon, 
His voice that pipes a lover’s tune, 
Soothly, you'll deem that you divine 
The wight is sweet Saint Valentine |! 


Yet peer behind his vizard,—see 
How dance his eyes in roguery | 
Beneath his gray beard peep, and lo, 
His mouth that dimples to a bow |! 


saint Valentine? Ah, most unwise! 
"Tis rascal Cupid in disguise | 


CLINTON ‘SCOLLARD. 
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MOLDAVIAN EMBROIDERY. 


The provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia in South- most any purpose—hed-spreads, table-cloths, blotters, por- 
Eastern Europe have, as everyone knows, been merged in titres—and is particularly suited for children’s dresses, 
the kingdom of poe 1881, 
and consequently this work may, per- : 
haps, in the future be known as Rou- eee 
manian embroidery, though, strictly 
speaking, its origin is Moldavian. It is 
a highly characteristic embroidery; all 
the patterns are smal] and set, and a 
strong Greek eleinent pervades them; 
they are often highly artistic, and their 
simplicity adds greatly to their beauty. 

Those who like to read the character- 
istics of a nation in its art—and em- 
broidery is an art—may discern some of 
the traits of the women of the northern 
part of Roumania in their Leautiful 
work, which, however, has severe limit- 
ations. No flowers, leaves, birds or 
butterflies adorn it; the workers were 
hardly happy enough to express them- 
selves in these symbols of joy: no 
curved lines are found—the straight 
stitches will not permit of curves, 
though they are attempted in almost 
every pattern. Suppression, repression, 
oppression tnay be read in the patterns 
of Moldavian embroidery as they are 
written in the history of the country. 
Only one stitch is used, but it varies 
greatly in size and direction. It is 
rather fidgety w ork to do, for the beauty 
of it depends greatly on the regularity 
of the stitches and of the designs, which 
last must be most strictly executed; 
very small stitches are of frequent 
occurrence, which makes it trying to 
the eyes when done on fine material. 

The embroidery can be used for al- 





[CENTRE.] 
because the patterns are small. When 
intended for this last purpose the design 
should be worked in colored silk on 
silk or cashmere. The original from 
which design No. VII. in the colored plate 
was taken was a little white cashmere 
frock embroidered in pink silk; the 
same pattern went round the skirt, the 
sleeves and the yoke. 

No particular colors are de rigueur, 
but red cotton on unbleached linen is a 
favorite and very effective combination. 
This was used in a handsome bedspread 
of which two quarter squares are repro- 
duced at the back of the colored plate 
and two on this page. One of the 
recommendations of the embroidery is 
that many of the designs, as in this bed- 
spread, are in squares of about twelve 
inches, which are very convenient to 
hold in the hand. 

Each square is hemined, and in the 
bedspread the squares are joined with 
insertion between them; and a border of 
lace fringes the whole work. The lace 
and insertion are Russian; in the pat- 
tern bedspread a tan-colored lace with a 
red thread running through it is ae 
but both lace and insertion can be ha 

} . in any color. There are sixteen squares 

3 VA|\\\\) : in this bedspread, each of a different 
 & same, 

s 6 — used for all, which binds them together 

| pe and gives uniformity to the whole. 


design, but the same border (No. III.) is 
QUARTER SQUARFS FOR BENSPREADS. Table-cloths can be made-in the same 
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way, and as it is now the fashion to work the entiro 
cloth and not merely the border, these squares joined to- 
gether, with Russian insertion between, make artistic table- 
cloths, worked on unbleached or colored linen in Russian 
cotton—a soft, rather coarse cotton sold in balls. Some of 
these Moldavian designs worked on cloth in silk produce 
handsome table-cloths; and sofa-cushions can be done in 
the same way on silk, satin or cloth. 

If the designs here given be examined carefully, it will 
be seen that cubes, squares and other geometrical forms 
are repeated over and over again, but arranged with mar- 
vellous variety into larger designs, a set and symmetrical 
character being always preserved. 

Again and again one sees the soul of the designer trying 
to escape from the limitations imposed upon her by the 
exigencies of the stitch emploved—just as the soul of the 
nation struggled for years against first the Turkish and then 
the Russian yuke, until the establishment of the independ- 
ent state in 1878. Sometimes one finds an attempt at 
foliage and a struggle after curved lines, as in the little 
border (No. II.), but the stitch is rigid and will not lend 
itself to curves, and the stems of the would-be leaves are 
vandyked rather than curved. In the design for trimming 
for a pinafore (No. I.) an attempt at a miniature Poet eee 
is made, but it is a square-looking fruit, and the leaves, 
made of half-a-dozen slanting stitches, are merely sug- 
gested; yet it is quite evident that the thought in the 
artist’s mind was a fruit and two leaves. It is worked in 
green silk on fine holland or cambric. 

Sometimes, but not very frequently, a Greek cross is 
found in a design. Stars are more often met with. The 





ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


k.—Knit plain, p.—Purl or. as it ia often called, seam. 
n,— Narrow. th o or 0.— Throw the thread over the needle. 
1.—Plaio knitting. k 2to.—Krit2 together, Same as n. 
ake one.—Make a stitch thus: Throw the thread 1n front of the needle 


and knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round 
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border used in the bedspread is very effective. We give 
it in detail, as it is rather pretty (No. III.) and can be used 
in combination with any other design. Any two of the 
squares, with either this little border or the cffective one 
shown at No. V., make an excellent blotter. They are a 
convenient size and would look well worked in red Rus- 
sian cotton on unbleached linen, or, if preferred, they 
could be done on cloth in silks, 

Anyone who has a taste for designing would tind it 
interesting to make her own designs, combining some of 
the forms most used. It is not necessary to be able to 
draw to do this, as aruler and a compass will keep the 
designs regular. 

There is no difficulty in doing this work, for one has only 
to cover the lines of the pattern in plain stitch, taking care 
to keep the stitches regular, though their size may vary 
according to the pattern. 

Design No. 1V. gives a quarter of a square for a handker- 
chief-case, or it could be used for a blotter; it is one of 
the most effective patterns and looks particularly well 
worked in red cotton or silk on a white ground. 

No. VI. is a small square intended for an afternoon-tes 
cloth; the whole of the linen should be divided inte 
squares of five inches and this design worked in every 
alternate square, the others being left blank. If the 
threads are drawn for half an inch between all the 
squares a very light, pretty effect results; but the cloth 
is more serviceable if the outlines of the squares are 
simply worked in outline stitch in the same color as 
the design. The present example was worked in old- 
gold Russian cotton. FRANCES MORTON. 


this throw -over is used as a stitcb.) Or, knit one 
and purl one out of a stitch. 

To Knit Croesed.—Insert needle in the back of the 
stitch and knit as usual. 

s!.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the rigbt 
needle without eolerig tt 

si and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit 
noxt; pase the slipped stitch over the knit stitch as in 
binding off work. 

To d or Cast Off.—Either slip or knit the firse 
stitch; knit the next: pars the firet or slipped 
stitch over the second. and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.—Knittivg once across the work when bat two needles are used. 

Round.—Knitting once around the work when four or more needles are 

, 28 ina sock or stocking. 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rowa, rounds or portions of work 

as many limes as directed. 


as * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 


as many times as directed before going on with those details which follow the next star. 


As an example: ¥* K 2, 


pi,th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last *#), means that you are to knit as follows: k 2, pi, th o; k 2, pl, 
th. of k 2, p |. th o, thus repeating the k 2, p i, th o, twice more after making It the first time, making it three 
times in all before proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


VANDYKE LACE. 


Fieure No. 1.—Cast on 33 stitches. Knit across plain, 
twice. 

First row.—S) 1, k 2, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 12, o twice, n, k 6. 

Second row.—K 8, p 1, k rest plain. 

Third row.—S] 1, k 3, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 20. 

Fourth row.—K plain. 

Fifth row.—Sl 1, k 4, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 10, o twice, n, 
o twice, n, k 5. 

Siath row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 25. 

Seventh row.—S] 1, k 5, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 20. 

KHighth row.-—K plain. 

Ninth row.—Sl 1, k 6, * 0, n, * 5 times, k & * 0 twice, n, 
* 3 times, k 5. 

Tenth row.—K 7. p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 25. 

Eleventh row.—SI 1, k 7, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 21. 

Twelfth row.—Bind off 6, k rest plain. 

Thirteenth row.—Sl 1, k 8, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 6, o twice, 

k 6. 
“2 einteanth row.—K 8, p 1, k rest plain. 

Fifteenth row.—Si 1, k 9, * on, * 5 times, k 14. 

Sixteenth row.—Kv plain. 

Seventeenth row.—S] 1, k 10, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 4, o twice, 
B, 0 twice, n, k 5. 
. Eighteenth row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k rest plain. 


Nineteenth row.—S] 1, k 11, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 14. 
Twentieth row.—K plain. 
Twenty-first row.—S1] 1, k 12, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 2, * 
o twice, n, * 8 times, k 5. 
eee row.—K 7, p1, k 2, p1, k 2, p1, k rest 
plain. 
Twenty-third row.—S)] 1, k 13, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 15. 
Twenty-fourth row.—Bind off 6, k rest plain. 
Twenty-fifth row.—Sl 1, k 24, 0 twice, n, k 6. 
Twenty-sizth row.-—K 8, p 1, k rest plain. 
Twenty-serenth row.—Sl 1, k rest plain. 
Twenty-eighth row.—K 11, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 13. 
Twenty-ninth row.—S] 1, k 24, o twice, n, o twice, n, k 5. 
Thirtieth row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 8, * 0, n, * 5 times, 
k 12. 
Thirty-firat row.—S] 1, k rest plain. 
Thirty-second row.—K 15, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 11. 
Thirty-third row.—S] 1, k 24, * o twice, n, * 3 times, k 
Thirty-fourth row.—XK 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 5, * 
n, * 5 times, k 10. 
Thirty-fifth row.—SI 1, k 88. 
Thirty-sizth row.—Bind off 6, k 18, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 9 
Thirty-seventh row.—Sl 1, k 24, o twice, n, k 6. 
Thirty-eighth row.—K 8, p 1, k 7, * 0, n, * 6 times, k8& 
Thirty-ninth row.—Sl| 1, k rest plain. 
Fortieth row.—K 17, * 0, ny * 5 times,_k 7. 


5. 
0, 
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’ Forty-firet row.—Sl 1, k 24, 0 twice, n, o twice, n, k 5. 
Forty-second row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p1, k 9, * 0, n, * 5 times, 
k 6. 
Forty-third row.—S] 1, k rest plain. 
Forty-fourth row.—K 21, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 5. 
Forty-jifth row.— S11, k 24, * o twice, n, * 3 times, k 5. 
Forty-sizth row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 11, * 0, n, 
* 5 times, k 4. 
Forty-seventh row.—S] 1, k rest plain. 
Forty-eighth row.—Bind off 6, k 19, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 3. 
Forty-ninth row.—S] 1, k 24, 0 twice, n, k 6. 
Fiftieth row.—K 8, p 1, k 13, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 2. 
Fifty-firet row.—S] 1, k rest plain. 
Fifty-second row.—\s plain. 
Fifty-third row.—S] 1, k 24, o twice, n, o twice, n, k 5. 
Fifty-fourth row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 26. 
Fifty-fifth row.—Sl1 1, k 2, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 238. 
Fifty-sizth row.—IK plain. 
Fifty-seventh row.—Sl 1, k 8, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 11, * 
o twice, n, * 3 times, k 5. 
Fifty-eighth row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p1, k rest plain. 
Fifty -ninth 


Seventy-ninth row.—Sl 1, k rvst plain. 

Hightieth row.—K 36. 

Lighty-first row.—S1 1, k 24. * o twice, n, * 3 times, k 5. 

Eighty-second row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, * 0, 
n, * 5 times, k 13. 

Fighty-third row.—Sl 1, k rest plain. 

Fighty-fourth row.—Bind off 6,k 10, * 0, n,* 5 times, k 12. 

EFighty-fifth row.—S] 1, k 24, o twice, n, k 6. 

Fighty-sizth row.—k 8, p 1, k 4, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 11. 

Etighty-seventh row.—sl 1, k rest plain. 

Highty-eighth row.—K 14, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 10. 

Eighty-ninth row.—Sl| 1, k 24, o twice, n, o twice, n, k 5. 

Nintieth row.—K 7, p1, k 2, p1, k 6, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 9. 

Ninety-jfirst row.—Sl 1, k 35. 

Ninety-second row.—K 18, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 8. 

Ninety-third row.—S1] 1, k 24, * o twice, n, * 3 times, k 5.- 

Ninety-fourth row.—K 7, p1,k 2, p 1, k 2, pl, k 8, *o0,. 
n, * 5 times, k 7. 

Ninety-fifth row.—Si 1, k rest plain. 

Ninety-sixth row.—Bind off 6, k 16, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 6..- 

Ninety-seventh row.—Sl 1, k 24, o twice, n, k 6. 


t 


y 


Ninety-eighth- 


rouw.—S1 1, k 4, row.—k 8 p1, 
on * 5 times, : 10, as n, * & 
‘ eee eee rrr . Peres a Imes, K J. 
Strtieth row. We tes TIT TEP Pye RSIS Ee Ft bee rp . Ninety-ninth 
—Bind off 6, k (Merit: Staats sere a. SIRE e SB be iy 
rest plain. Das ey Sree: 289 Wa ehrttiny thine. < ne Hun- 
Siztyfiret TaD Hee i APs i aoe re 4 is * dredth row.—K 
row.—Si 1, k 5, ? i are ¥ 3s 4 20, * o, n, * 5 
o, n, * 5 times, times, k 4. 
aA o twice, n, ae ne 
. a irst Tow. 
Sizty-second —Sl 1, k 24, o 
row.—K 8, p 1, twice, n, o 
as wees 
taty-thir e Hundre 
row.—Sl 1, k 6, and Second row. 
*o, n, * 5 times, —Ki7, pl, k 2, 
k 17. p1, k 12, *o, n, 
Sizty-fourth * 5 times, k 3. 
row.—K plain. One Hundred 
ug? Sth and Third row. 
row.—S1 1, k 7, —Sl 1, k rest 
*o, n, *5 times, plain. 


k 7, o twice, n, 
o twice, n, k 5. 

Sirty-sizth 
row.—K 7, p 1, 
k 2, p 1, k plain. 

Sizty-seventh row.-—Sl] 1, k 8, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 17. 

Sixty-eighth row.—K plain. 

Sizrty-ninth row.—Si 1, k 9, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 5, * o 
twice, n, * three times, k 5. 

Secentieth row.—\kx 7. p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 25. 

Setenty-jirst row.—S] 1, k 10, * o, n, * 5 times, k 18. 

Seventy-second row.—Bind off 6, k rest plain. 

Seventy-third row.—S) 1, k 11, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 3, o 
twice, n, k 6. 

Serenty-fourth row.—K 8, p 1. k rest plain. 

Serenty-fifth row.—S] 1, k 12, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 11. 

Secenty-sizth row.— K plain. 

Seventy-seventh row.—Sl 1, k 13, * 0, n, * 5 times, k 1, 
0 twice, n, o twice, n, k 5. 

Seventy-eighth row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 25. 





VANDYKE LACE. 


One Hundred 
and Fourth row. 
—K 24, * 0, n, 
* 5 times, k 2. 
: One Hundred 
and Fifth row.—S] 1, k 24, * o twice, n, * 3 times, k 5. 

. One Hundred and Sixth row.—K 7, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p 1, 

25. 

One Hundred and Seventh row.—S§l 1, k rest plain. 

One Hundred and Eighth row.—Bind off 6, k 32. 

Repeat from jirst row. 

This lace is very desirable for trimming pillow cases, 
bureau covers and household linen generally. When made 
of the finer threads, linen or cotton, it is suitable for petti- 
coats, aprons, or articles of underwear. It is particularly 
pretty for ornamenting children’s aprons. 

The pattern could be very nicely interpreted in wool 
when it would make a very handsome border for an afghan 
or a baby’s carriage robe; in fact, the design may be adapted 
to many different uses. 


THE SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER. 


HE extraordinary offer of THE DELINEATOR to distribute $17,300 among women will be withdrawn 


after February 15th, 1901. 


This large amount of cash will be divided as soon as possible after that 


date among 1901 women who have sent in most subscriptions to THE DELINEATOR in proportion to 


population. This wonderful offer gives all an equal chance to win. 
for therm at once, as even a few days’ work could bring a prize. 


we suggest beginning work at once. 


If you have not seen details, send 
If you have received details already, 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. tmitea, 7 to 17 West 15th St., New York. 





Pastimes 
for 
Convalescing 





Children 


By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of ‘“ The American Girl’s Handy Book.” 


Are pot these bits of decorated paper, the valentines, 
delightful in the sentiment and mystery they contain? No 
one ever knows from whom they come, except when chance 
reveals the sender. Fashioned in filmy paper lace, the 
design a tracery of vine and flower over a soft tint of deli- 
cate pink, blue, vellow or lavender showing glints of gold 
and silver, the old and new varieties are alike fascinating. 
Plainer styles consist of painted cards and fancy novelties, 
each bearing an appropriate verse or sentiment. 

Chubby little Cupid works: hard on St. Valentine’s Day; 
his duties are many, 
and his pretty bow 
sends the arrows ftly- 
ing in all directions. 
He is a merry little 
fellow, full of queer 
pranks and a_ great 
favorite. Probably 
you have seep pictures 
of him many times on 
valentines sold in the 
stores. The vener- 
able St. Valentine 
seems to have merely 
loaned his name to 
the fourteenth of Feb- 


van 


ruary, leaving all the ; ioe 
duties to Cupid, who aod 


appears to be well 
pleased with the ar- 
rangement. For 
hundreds of years past 
the young people have 
been as anxious to 
send and receive val- 
entines as at the pres- 
ent time. 

You know, doubt- 
less, that Cupid is only 
an imaginary little 
being who lives in the 
land of day dreams or, 
as children call it, the 
‘‘let’s pretend ” coun- 
try, where so many 
delightful people 
dwell with Santa 
Claus. St. Valentine 
was a Roman priest 
and lived in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius 
Claudius, Qn the 
fourteenth day of Feb- 
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ure within. Then the question follows, “ Who could have 
sent such a lovely valentine to me?” 

Receiving and sending is a pleasure, but a greater pleas- 
ure is reserved for you in making the valentines. The sim- 
ple act of designing or planning the work is interesting. and 
the satisfaction of developing your thought and construct- 
ing valentines different from those made by others gives 






absorbing delight. 
to make things and so develop skill an 


It is natural and right for you to want 
originality. This 


you can do when sufficiently recovered to be bolstered up 


= 
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in bed, and should you 
feel strong enough to 
sit in a chair you can 
manufacture more 
elaborate valentines, 
though the easy ones 
are sometimes fully as 
attractive. Do not be 
too eager to accom- 
plish a great deal at 
one time; take things 
easily and slowly, ac- 
cording to your 
strength. Make one 
part of a valentine at 
a time, laying the 
work aside when feel- 
ing in the least fa- 
tigued and going on 
with it again when 
rested. In this way 
the fun will last all 
the longer. 

Before makirg ori g- 
inal valentines try to 
think of some partic- 
ular study or pursuit 
in which each friend 
is interested to whom 
you desire to send a 
valentine. One may 
have a talent for 
painting, another for 
music; a third may 
delight in flowers, and 
so on throughout a 
long list of subjects 
which will furnish 
you with many sugges- 
tions for the most ap- 
propriate valentine to 
besent toeach. Asa 
little practice before 





] 





ES 


: 


a 
Sd 
xz» 


ruary, in the year 270, aA ram using ideas entirely 
the good man was put Ay : your own, try making 
to death, in Rome, be- tL OF gay Pes the valentines here 
cause of his too zeal- LW ——— described. The mys- 


ous efforts for Christi- 
anity. 

In former times, be- 
fure valentines were dropped in the mail box, girls and 
boys had a great deal of fun sending them to each other. 
Generally the young folks waited until twilight; then each 
would sally forth in his neighborhood, lightly step up to 
the front door of the house where the valentine was to be 
deft, and without the least noise slip the paper under the 
door, ring the bell and scamper away as fast as possible, to 
avoid being seen. Valentines to-day bring the same thrill 
of pleasure, and when the whistle of the postman announces 
the arrival of the mail on the eventful day. eager fingers 
are impatient to open the envelope and discover the treas- 
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mate who delights in hunting that symbol of good ly 
This valentine is very sitnple and can be made 


tic four-leaved clover 
(Fig. 1) would be just 
the thing for a aY- 
ck. 
in s 


short time. 


on one piece trace the four-leaved clover (Fig. 2). 
green; an even flat tint will look well if you cannot m 
shadows, but be carefal to do the work to the best o 
ability. 


Cut a sheet of unruled heavy writing paper in halves ana 
Paint i 
anage 


f 
In plain lettering mark the words, 208) 


‘Good Luck to You, my Valentine”; 


then slide the missive into an\envelope large enough ¢{, 
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projecting from the top (Fig. 3), and the miniature picture 
and easel will stand alone and be ready to send to some 
friend who is studving 
drawing or is interested 
in art. 

Any person who is 
quick to appreciate a joke 
will be pleased with the 
valentine shown at Fig. 
5, more especially if he is 


contain an unfolded half sheet of paper. In case you 
happen to havea natural four-leaved clover which has been 
pressed, use it instead of the painted 
one, and take a whole sheet of paper so 
that the brittle leaf may not be expused 
but can be secured inside the sheet on 
the third page by means of a little paste. 
With the pressed clover the lettering 


Ta 


= 

=a 

as 
pom | 
peat 









See Oo, 

= = Fictre No. 1. 

— should be fond of 

: = made onthe reading = picureE No. 2. 

= ao outside of moving 

: = the sheet of tales of 
= - paper before adventure. On a piece 
the leaf is of white cardboard trace 

Figure No, 4. placed with- Fig. 6; paint it a flat tint 
in. 


of brown and with pen 
and ink outline the fig- 





Another easy valentine to 





make is the easel holding a pic- 
ture. Cut this from stiff paper 
or light-weight cardboard (Fig. 
8). First trace the design on 
the cardboard; then cut it out 
and paint the easel golden 
brown on both sides, except the 
part which forms the canvas 
for the picture and the cross- 
piece for the lettering. Leave 
these white; draw a line at the 


bottom of the canvas and letter 
the strip, 


"To my Valentine.” 


Then paste any pretty colored 


ure. Then fasten one end of a 
piece of brown worsted on the 
dog to sorve as a tail, allowing 
the length of the worsted to 
swing free from the paper, and 
underneath the design print 
the words ‘“‘A Moving Tale.” 
A colored print of a dog, such 
as is often found in newspapers, 
may be used for this valentine, 
or one of the cut out embossed 
ones mwnight serve the purpose. 
To an attractive friend who 
has no special fancy for any particular avocation send the 
valentine shown at Fig. 7. Make it of two heart-shaped 
pieces of stiff white paper and a small piece of broken mir- 














FiGgtre No. 6. 





Figure No. 7. 


floral design you may possess on the blank space or canvas 
left for the purpose. Bend down the supporting strip (A) 


ror. 


FIGURE No. 8. 


Cut the heart according to the size of the glass (Fig. 


8); then with strong paste fasten the-mirror onytke heart 
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TAA 


“4 


L serve 





FIGURE Figure No. 11. 


No. 9. 


the glass. If you do not know how to make 
a heart-shaped design trace Fig. 7. Deco-- 
rate the top part with a painted pink rib- 
bon, and on one side write, 


‘Look into the Mirror Clear,” 
and on the other, 
“And My True Love will Appear.” 


At the bottom point of the valentine paste 
a Cupid; then using strong paste fasten the 
heart-shaped frame over the glass and lay 
the valentine under several books until the 
paste is dry, taking the precaution to put a 
clean piece of paper underneath and another 
over the top of the valentine to keep it 
perfectly fresh and clean. Any other style 
of decoration inay take the place of the 
ribbon and Cupid. Small colored embossed 
paper forget-me-nots could be used. 

- Should one of your playmates delight in 
fireworks displays give him the firecracker 
shown at Fig. 9. Roll together a piece of 
stiff paper two inches wide and three inches 
long (Fig. 10); let the two sides overlap each 
other slightly and join them securely with 


WwW‘ 


Figure No. 16. 


strong paste, forming a hol- 
low tube. Have the paper 
the peculiar red of genuine 
firecrackers, if you can ob- 


Fiagtre No. 10. 


(Fig. 8). Cut 
another 
heart exact- 
ly like the 
first and in 
its centre 
cut a heart- 
shapedopen- 
ing as large 
as possible, 
still leaving 
it small 
enough to 
cover well 
the edges of 


Figure No. 12. 


FIGURE No. 18. 
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tain such. For the inside take a piece of white paper four 
inches long and a trifle less than three inches wide, and 
write on it these words: 


‘Your eyes are so bright, 
That if you were mine, 

1 would soon have a light, 
For this queer valentine.” 


and in the turned-over edge at the bottom of the paper 
paste a waxed string, as in Fig. 11. Then roll the paper 
and insert it in the red tube : ). 

One of the prettiest customs of St. Valentine’s Day was 
instituted by the daughter of Henry IV. of France, Madam 
Royal, who built a palace and named it the Valentine. She 
then gave a grand party in honor of St. Valentine where 
each lady received a beaatiful bouquet of flowers from 
one who was chosen as her valentine. The same gallantry 
was repeated ever after on like occasions. The idea of the 
valentine flowers is very pleasing, and we will use it ins 
modified form, but instead of cat blossoms in a bonquet 


we will have a pot of growing flowers (Fig. 12). Trace 
on reddish-brown cardboard Fig. 13; 
cut it out, also cut the point B and the 


(re 
a 


Figure No. 13. 


Figure No. 15. 


slits Cand E. Bring 

the two sides together, 
sliding the end D over not under through 
the slit E, at the same time pushing the point 
B into the small slit C; and bend back the 
extension D on the wrong side to hold the 
sides together and ae the flower-pot upright. 
Cut out the bottom (Fig. 14) and let it drop 
down through the top of the flower-pot until 
it lodges. Straighten and fit it in evenly; 
then cut out the top (Fig. 15) of dark card- 
board, as it represents the earth. Of course, 
one cannot dig holes in paper earth to plant 
paper flowers, so slits must be made according 
to Fig. 15. 

On white cardboard trace Figs. 16, 17 and 
18; paint them to resemble as nearly as pos- 
sible natural pinks, and plant them in the 
paper earth in this way: Slip the rounded ex- 
tension of Fig. 16 through the slit F (Fig. 15). 
Bend back the angular part K and slide its extension L 
through the small slit T. Turn the paper earth over on 
the wrong side, holding the flowers in position the while, 


FIGURE 
No. 19. 


and bend up the roots of the 
two projecting pieces against 
the under side of the disk or 
earth; paste them in place. 
Next plant Fig. 17 in the same 
manner, sliding its rounded 
extension through slit G, and 
1 Tega one through slit O. 

the last group (Fig. 18) 
through slits H; adjust the 
earth or top disk, and the 
finished work will be a little 





Figure No. 20. 
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FIGuRE No. 21. 
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in position by making three 
tracings of Fig. 19 and pasting 
a group of flowers and foliage 
on cach one; these extra pieces 
will furnish the flowers with 
proper paper roots, which can 

e planted and fitted in the 
paper earth in the same man- 
ner as the pinks. 

A gentle little friend should 
receive the valentine which is 
shown at Fig. 20. Cut from 
white cardboard the circular 
disk (Fig. 21); around its edge: 
write: 


‘‘ Lift the Loop and You Shall See 
That Which Makes Me Think 
of Thee.” 


From fancy gold paper cut a 
circular band (Fig. 22) smaller 
in circumference than the card- 
board; fold it through the cen- 
tre (Fig. 28), bring the folded 
ends together and again fold 


round flower-pot filled with growing pinks standing up 
separately from each other and looking very bright and 


natural (Fig. 12). On a dainty 
piece of paper write this mes- 
eage: 
“Go, Little Flowers, Salute My 
Valentine, 
Who Can, Who May, Who 
Must Be Mine.” 


Place the note inside the flower- 
pot. If it is not best for you to 
use waters colors for fear of the 
possibility of dampness from the 
water or the liability of the water 
tipping over, substitute for the 
pinks pretty colored printed flow- 
ers or embossed ones, which may 
be bought for scrap-bovks in al- 
most any toy store. Fasten them 


FicurE No. 27. 


(Fig. 24). Once 
more fold (Fig. 
25) and from 
this cut the out- 
line seen in Fig. 
26, being cure- 
ful not to cut 
the folded ends 
P and Q. Un- 
fold the paper 
and you will 
have Fig. 27. 
Place this or- 
nainental gold- 
en band on the 


Figure No. 24. 


Figure No. 26. 


Figure No. 29. 


Figure No. 26. 


FicurE No. 


gold paper design. 


FicguRE No. 22. 


FiGurE No. 23. 


white cardboard. It should fit just inside the 
writing. Gum it down slightly here and there 
with a very little paste; then make Fig. 28 of 
fancy white paper. Insert the scissors at the 
beginning (S) and cut the spiral around and 
around in one unbroken strip until the centre 
is reached. In the centre make a short slit and 
push the two ends of a narrow white ribbon 
through the slit; then turn the spiral over and 
paste each end of the ribbon flat against the 
paper, as in Fig. 29. Have ready a white paper 
dove and fasten it in the centre of Fig. 21, 
which has previously been decorated with the 
Slide the end S of the spiral under 


the edge of the gold band, placing the spiral so that it 
will lie flat and even inside the golden paper and will 


cover the centre of the valentine. 


Lift the cover by the 


loop and you will have a_ glimpse of the white,dove; which 
means peace and gentleness. 





E train was due in ten minutes. 

‘*Here are your checks and your ticket, 
Elizabeth. Better put them in your 
purse in your safest pocket, little girl.” 

‘* Pocket! Why, papa, I haven't one. 
They spoil the set of one’s gown.” 

** Now, mother, you’re not letting this 
girl go away off there without one 

A pocket?” 

‘Say, Beth,” interrupted Jack, “now 
don’t be snippy and act as if you thought the East was the 
whole show. When you meet ‘Stubby’ Brown, and Tom 
Bradshaw, and the other fellows, just tell them you're 
Jaok Elston’s sister and you'll be all right.” 

“Daughter, do be carefal of vour health and don't 
. work too hard. Be sure to write immediately. We shall 
be so anxious until we hear of your safe arrival.” 

“Yes, mama, dear.” 

* By-the-way, Elizabeth, better write down the number 
of your draft and of your checks, too. It will save a world 
of trouble if you lose that pocket-book.” 

**Look out for your coat and umbrella when you change 
ears,” continued Jack. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Elizabeth, “if I have to remember 
many more things, I’d rather stay at home.” 

‘Here she comes. Let us take your traps,” and Jack, 
seizing suit-case, umbrella and coat, hurried her into the 





oar. 

With all these parting admonitions ringing in her ears, 
Elizabeth was at last comfortably settled in the Pullman, 
ready for her long jcurney. The tears would come as she 
waved the last good-by, and remembered her mother’s 
face when she kissed her. Then she thought of her happy, 
busy year at Wellesley. The girls were back there now— 
and she was going so faraway amongstrangers. It was all 
due to Aunt Elinor’s visit. She had talked so convincingly 
of the broadening influence of the University, of men in- 
structors, of the advantages of co-education. ‘* Why,” she 
would say, ‘if it was not intended that young men and 
women should be educated together, why were they put 
in the same families?’ That, together with Jack’s enthu- 
siastic praise of Ann Arbor and the West, finally decided 
Mr. and Mrs. Elston to try it for Elizabeth one year at 
least, and—here she was. But it was now too late for 
regrets, so she roused herself and tried to become interested 
in her fe:low passengers. 


Oaroline Webster and Helen Wood, leaving their wheels 
at the entrance to University Hall, stopped a few minutes 
to finish their conversation before entering, 

“You see,’ Caroline was saying, “the girls have de- 
cided to rush Elizabeth Elston for Alpha Eta. I want you 
to call with me this afternoon and ask her to drive after 
dinner. You and I must plan for her, and Nell and Gladys 
will attend to the girl from Smith.” 

“Who is Miss Elston, and where did you meet her!” 
asked Helen. 

“Why, Helen, haven’t you heard! Oh, I forgot vou’ve 
jast come. She’s Jack Elston’s sister, a Wellesley girl 
with a fine record, and the Zetas are after her, too; so 
we'll have to work. There she is now with a Zeta Rho— 
We must stop that right off.” 

Waiting for her approach, Caroline greeted Elizabeth 
cordially and presented her friend, Helen Wood. Before 
they separated an engagement had been made to cali and 
to take her driving, and the “rushing ” was fairly under 
way. 

Elizabeth’s impressions of Ano Arbor and of the gayet- 


ies which followed may be learned from this letter to her 
brother : . 


‘DEAR JACK :— 

Please forgive me for my seeming neglect, but 
since writing to mama | have been in a perfect whirl. 1 have 
a very cosey suite at Professor Hour’s, but I could hardly find 
time to get settled, [ had so many calls, and from tbe nicest 
girls. You were alwars raving about Western hospitality, 
Jack, but ‘the half has never been told.’ It’s perfectly 
lovely. If I had been a princess, I could not have received 
more attention. You must have been very popular, for so 
many of the most charming girls knew you well. Last week 
I had twenty-seven calls, two afternoon teas, a row on the 
river, a party at the Alpha Eta House, and three drives. One 
was to Whitmore Lake, where eight of us drove out for dinner 
and danced afterward. Then we took the Boulevard ‘drive 
and another time to Ypsilanti. Saturday four of us will go to 
Detroit to the theatre and will lunch with Mrs. Williams, 
whom mama will remember as a prominent club woman there. 
I certainly have no time to be lonesome. 

‘You never told me that the girls here had Greek fraternities 
just like the men. I think it would be so mucl) nicer to live 
in a house with just your own fraternity than to have dormi- 
tories, as they do at Wellesley. The Alpha Ktas have a 
beautiful house, and are awfully swell girls. Thev say you 
are not ‘in it’ if you don’t belong to one, so I think I want to 
join. The girls seem to like me, so I believe they would have 
me if I asked them. Would you choose the most congenial 
one, or a weak one and help builditup? What do yon think, 
Jack?” 


What Jack thought he expressed in a prolonged whistle, 
then he rushed from the room and wired Elizabeth. 
‘Make no pledge until you hear from me. 
* JACK.” 
A special delivery followed with this explanation and 
advice. 
‘DEAR BETH :— 

You don’t know what a turn your letter gave 
me. I had intended, before you went away, to post you on 
fraternities and especially to warn you about being ‘rushed.’ 
Western hospitality is all right, but that isn’t the matter now. 
Fach fraternity is trying to make you like its girls best, and 
if they want you they will ask you to join, but for Heaven's 
sake, don’t disgrace the family by asking them to take you. 
Join the best one you can, for it isn’t just for college, but 
‘for keeps.’ The Alpha Ktas are fine. I’m glad you like 
them. Good luck to you. Yours, 

‘ JACK.” 
The result was that ere long Elizabeth and ‘‘the girh 
from Smith” were duly pledged, initiated and each proadly 
wore in a most prominent place a beautiful Alpha Eta pin. 


II 


EMESTER examinations were safely over: the 
Junior Hop with its train of festivities 
had just passed. To-morrow the routine 
of work began again, but to-night there 
could be conscientious relaxation. 

Uptairs, in the “lounging room” of 
the Alpha Eta House, a group of girls was 
piled on the broad window seat, hungrily 
watching Nell Howard make fudge. 

‘“Are you going on with chemistry this 
semester, Helen?” asked Caroline. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Helen, enthusiastically, “it is so 
much fun. I enjoy it hugely. To be sure, I am ir mo- 
mentary terror of ending my chemical and otherwise ca- 
reer, every time I unite two substances ina test-tube.”’ 

Caroline laughed.9 (‘dt has\seemed_ intensely interesting 
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to me ever since I finished my first course,” she said, “and 
ao many amusing things always happen.” 

“Oh, that reminds me of 8 splendid joke that one of the 
boys in the laboratory told me the other day. It happened 
last year when he was having his first course in ‘ General.’ 
Why, Caroline, you were up there then; perhaps you have 
heard it.”” | 

“Go on with the story, Helen,” said Caroline, ‘if it is 
old to me it is not to the rest of the girls.” 

* Well, it seems that some girl—a freshman, of course— 
who worked there then, was having her very first expe- 
rience with the elements and didn’t know an acid from a 
base, or atest-tube from a beaker. The day she manufac- 
factured some poisonous gas right out in the room, and the 
instructor had hard work to keep the students from suffo- 
cating, he impressed it upon her mind quite forcibly that 
oe experiments must always be performed under the 
hood. 

The story seemed to be taking a rather familiar fomn, 
Caroline thought, but she might be mistaken and so made 
no comment. 

“She seemed to have a laudable ambition to do things 
right, anyway, for the next time she came she moved her 
apparatus under the hood. Then she got her Bunsen 
barner and looked for the iron pipe for the gas attach- 
ment. There were two, one turning by a screw and the 
other by a wheel. She deliberated for a moment, then 
chose the one with the wheel, and made all attachments 
secure. With the burner under the carefully arranged ap- 
paratus, all was ready for the tlame. When the little sul- 
phur match was burning well, she turned the wheel. 

“ The next thing she knew she was standing, burned match 
in hand, in the midst of a ruin of beakers, test-tubes, and 

glass rods, while the water was spouting from her Bunsen 
burner like a miniatare fountain. A man working near, 
jumped up and pulled her away, with the very compliment- 
ary remark, ‘If she hasn’t hitched her tube to the water 
rapely, and proceeded to stup the flood and rescue her 
belongings. 


‘Just what her note-book records as the result of the 
experiment, I do not know, but he said her instructor, who 
was very fond of a joke, came in after the inuss was 
cleared away and she had gone home. When he heard the 
story, he wrote something on a card and slipped it in her 
drawer. She laughed when she read it next day, but no 
one ever dared ask her what it said.” 

“Poor girl,” said Oaroline feelingly, ‘he didn’t tell you 
her name, did he?” 

“No, bat may be I can find out.” 

“Oh, never mind, perhaps she would prefer to remain 
unknown,” was her charitable suggestion. 

No one noticed the heightened color on Caroline’s face, 
and she smiled to herself in the pillow as she thought of a 
bie card in her last year’s chemistry note-book which 
read: | 

““Ten cents fine for burning the water. 
“'B. L. SHERIDAN.” 


“Speaking of turning the wrong things, girls, have you 
heard the brilliant way in which Elizabeth distinguished 
aia last week?” asked Nell, as she critically tested the 

e. 

“No; do tell us about it, Beth. I must be entertained 
eome way, or I simply can’t wait till that fudge is done,” 
sighed Gladys. 

“Oh, girls, it’s so ridiculous, but I don’t mind telling 
yoo. You know Nell has an ‘eight o'clock,’ and always 
wants me to bring her mail when I come to German at 
nine. Well, that morning I was a little late, so picking up 
a letter for Nell, I hastily slipped it in my note-book and 
was off. When I reached State Street, I looked for the 
letter, but not a trace could I find. There was no tiie to 

back, and, besides, I had rushed off in such a hurry that 

waa not sure whether I had dropped it at home or on the 
street, so I stopped inthe book-store to telephone home. 
With my sweetest smile I asked Mr. Field if I might use 
the telephone a few moments. He put that little movable 
‘phone they have, don’t you know, down on the counter 
orme. J] sat down and began to ring ‘Central,’ but could 
hot geta reply. I was getting desperate, for the library 
clock began to boom out nine; I had to climb to the third 
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floor for German, and vou know what a fit Professor Van- 
dervorst always has if you are late. 

‘‘As I gave one more nervous turn to the handle, men- 
tally blessing ‘Central,’ Mr. Field came up with an apolo- 
getic smile and said, ‘Pardon me, but you are turning the 
pencil sharpener.’ 

“Just imagine my feelings when I looked down, and 
sure enough, the pencil sharpener stood directly behind 
the ’phone, and in my haste I had seized the wrong handle. 
It really was rather dark in there = 

‘And Tom was probably waiting at the door,” inter- 
rupted Gladys. 

‘* But what became of the letter?” asked Helen. 

“Oh, I lost it sure enough, but some good, kind son) 
found it and carefully remailed it to Nell. She was wild 
because it was from . 

‘‘The fudge is ready now, girls,” hastily interrupted Nell. 
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HEN in April, °98, President McKinley 
signed the Joint Resolution of Congress, 
demanding that Spain withdraw her forces 
from Cuba, the feelings of patriotism, so 
long repressed, burst all barriers. At Ann 
Arbor the students of the University of 
Michigan went wild. With flags flyin 
and banners waving, college men spied 

with whatever weapons were at hand, even to snow- 

shovels, marched through the streets cheering as never a 

football game had been cheered. The girls, also, thrilling 

with patriotism, watched them with admiration in their 
faces, but envy in their hearts thet they must be content 
with milder demonstrations. 

‘“ We'll surely have war now,” said Helen Wood, when 
the group of girls was gathered on the veranda that even- 
ing after dinner. 

‘T wish we girls could do something more than sing 
war songs,’’ exclaimed Gladys. ‘‘ Don’t we make that new 
song ring?” And the fresh young voices heartily joined 
her in:— 





“For we’il know no North or South, 
And we'll know no East or Weat, 
But we'll all know the one land 
Of all lands the best; 

And the Blue and Gray together 
As in ‘auld lang syne,’ 

Will stand shoulder to shoulder 
For Old Glory.” 


‘“Do you suppose we shall have to scrape lint or knit 
stockings, as they did in the Sixties?” asked Beth. 

‘‘T suppose not. Why, we can’t even go as nurses, for 
they must have only trained women for that now.” 

‘““Isn’t that hard luck? What if Spain should invade 
our country?” 

‘*Oh, well, we'll be safe away back here, but Elizabeth’s 
home will probably be devastated and her family carried 
off to languish in Spanish dungeons. Won’t that be inter- 
esting?’ replied Helen teasingly. 

“Listen, girls, isn’t that cheering? 1 believe the boys 
are marching again.” 

‘““Here comes Tom; now we'll hear all about it,” and 
Beth beams on a youth sailing down the street with his feet 
over the handle-bars of his wheel. As Tom turned in the 
lawn, he called out, “ Say, girls, I thought you'd like to see 
the show. Hurry up and we can see them at the corner.” 

As they hurried along, Tom told how the boys had gath- 
ered at the Kappa Lambda House early in the evening. 
Fiery and patriotic speeches were made until all were 
worked up to the “ fighting pitch.” 

‘Now they are marching down town to send a telegram 
to Alger, saying, ‘U. of M. will senda regiment one thousard 
strong if needed.’ ”’ 

‘* How splendid,” cried Helen. ‘‘Secretary-of-War Alger 
is a Michigan man, you know,” she added to Beth. 

The procession was so near now, they could distinguish 
the words, *‘ Hurrah! hurrah! the flag that makes us free,” 
sung by hundreds of lusty voices. As file after file passed, 
cheers rent the air, and every heart beat high with puatri- 
otic zeal. 


‘ Let's hurry over to the-campus. The boys say they're 
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going to have the biggest bonfire Ann Arbor ever saw.” 
Nothing loath, the girls followed the ever increasing crowd. 
“How good of you, Tom, to take us instead of going 
with the other boys,” said Beth, ‘‘and we do so want to 
see it all.” 

Arriving at the campus, they found an immense crowd 
already gathered. It was marvellous how speedily mate- 
rials for the fire had been collected. Now it was a roaring 
mass of flame. Grotesque black figures danced about in 
the red glare. Amid hisses, groans and other hostile 
demonstrations General Weyler was burned in effigy. It 
was very late ere the enthusiasin spent itself, and quiet 
reigned once more on the campus. 

Events followed rapidly. The call came for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand volunteers. The faculty 
offered full credit for the rest of the semester to all ju- 
niors and seniors enlisting for the war. Many went home 
to join regiments there. Those remaining were forined 
into squads and drilled every evening on the campus. At 
the first note of the bugle, the girls would gather in groups 
to watch the manoeuvres. 

At last the day came when the local companies left for 
camp. Classrooms were deserted by students and pro- 
fessors alike. All Ann Arbor went down to see the boys off. 
With bands playing patriotic airs, tha boys, erect and eager 
in their new uniforms, surrounded by crowds of carriages 
and pedestrians, were ready for the word of command. 
Suddenly a hush came over the throng, as a company of 
scarred G. A. R. veterans, bearing their tattered flag, 
moved to the head of the column, and the march to the 
station began. Then one realized that war was a stern 
renlity. Amid smiles and tears, music and cheers the last 
good-bys were said, and the boys were off to camp. 

A few hours later Elizabeth lay in a tumbled heap on 
her bed, her face buried in the pillow, when Caroline, giv- 
ing two sivnal taps, entered. ‘Why, what’s the matter, 
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After reading a number of new books of travel, which 
are in reality sublimated guide-books, one wonders why 
some of the authors did not stay their pens long enough to 
invent a new title. However, Along French Byways, 
Spanish Highways and Byways and Byways of Normandy 
are capital books as regard truthfulness and accuracy. 

The tourist world owes Henry James a debt of gratitude 
for his success after the failure of so many other writers 
in producing a book which combines the best qualities 
of a guide-book with a fine literary style and merit. A 
Little Tour in France (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a book 
which no traveller in thit country can well do without 
and one which may be read with pleasure on a Winter 
evening indoors. It is a new edition of a volume published 
in 1884 without the charming illustrations that now add to 
its attractiveness. The style of the book is quite unlike 
anything else Mr. James has published; he must have been 
in an unusually happy mood that Summer and in very con- 
genial company, for the lines are written in alight and airy 
style quite different from the later involved style of his 
weird, mysterious short stories. 

Clifton Johnson begins his tour in France at Calais, the 
town so dear to the heart of Queen Mary, and ends it at 
St. Malo, that fortress city which was anciently the home 
of the most daring freebooter of the day. The author of 
Along French Byways (The Macmillan Co.) takes with 
him a camera which gives to the reader some really new 
pictures that supplement the text in a charming man- 
ner. This is another of the books the traveller may take 
to the exclusion of the ordinary guide-book. Mr. Johnson’s 
impressions of ‘beds and dinners” gre very clear, and his 
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dearest ?’’ she asked, as Beth raised a tear-stained face. 

‘Qh it’s all this horrid war!” she sobbed. ‘* Why can’t 
they make the tramps do the fighting? Here’s brother 
Jack going, and—and Charlie, too,’”’ and the pillow received 
a fresh baptism of tears. Caroline’s face was flushed, and 
her voice had a suspicious tremble in it, if Elizabeth had 
not been too much: absorbed to notice it. 

‘‘ Why, where’s the brave, patriotic girl, who was so en- 
thusiastic when the boys were marching and drilling last 
week, and who even wished she could go to Cuba to re- 
venge the ‘Maine’ and free the poor starving Cubans? ” 

‘Qh, it’s all very well to march here at home, and I was 
proud of them, but when it comes to your very own going 
away off to war—it’s too awful. I never, never can let 
them go.” 

Caroline smoothed the brown head, her face grew ve 
pale, and her voice quivered as she said, ‘“ Beth, dear, I— 
want to tell you that—that I have had a letter from Jack 
too, and though I love him very dearly, I shall tell him 
to go.” 

Elizabeth impulsively threw her arms around Caroline, 
saying rather incoherently, ‘‘ How dreadful! Oh, I’m so 
glad!’? Then they were very quiet until Beth quavered, 
“ But, oh, Carol, you see, I don’t love Charlie that way. 
We’ve grown up together like brother and sister, because 
he was Jack’s dearest friend, and wher Jack came Weat to 
school, he was so good to me. I do love him—next to Jack, 
but "—here she drew a crumpled letter from beneath the 
pillow—“ he says he has always loved me and hopes before 
he goes I will tell him I love him, too. He is coming with 
Jack to say good-by, and, oh, I just can’t tell him I don’t. 
I'll feel like one of those hateful, cruel Spaniards stabbing 
him in the back, when he is going off to war and I may never 
see him again. Oh, Carol, what if they never come back?” 

Oaroline caught her breath, and both heads sought con- 
solation in the pillows. GRACE B. WARD. 


a style direct and simple. To one familiar 
aS ea with the country the various chapters are 
ee like letters from a friend. The book is 
Zee Ne handsomely made, 

The American travelling in Spain will do 
well to carry with him not only Spantsh 
Highways and Byways (The Macmillan Oo.), 
but the same fair-minded and sympathetio 
mental attitude which animated the author 
during her tour. The war was at its height when Kath- 
erine Lee Bates with an artist companion entered Spain by 
way of the Basque provinces and slowly made her way 
through the Peninsula, zigzagging in search of historic 
spots here and there as her capricious fancy dictated. 
There are more small and careful strokes in this Spanish 
picture than in the impressionist work of Henry James 
and Clifton Johnson, but the book is none the less enjoy- 
able. One who really wishes to know Spain and the 
Spaniards will rejoice at the careful delineation of char- 
acter and habits of life as seen during several months’ stay 
in the country. Photogravures of many celebrated places 
and of varivus feast-day gatherings add to the charm of 
the book. 

A beautiful volume bound in dark-green suéde, with rich 
gold lettering above Shakspere’s coat-of-arms, entitled Wat- 
liam Shakspere, Poet, Dramatist and Man (The Macmil- 
lan Co.) is the latest contribution to Shaksperiana. The 
work is a triumph of the art of bookmaking, a fitting 
setting to the entertaining text. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, the suthor, has performed his loving task with 
the greatest enthusiasm and discrimination. In_ spite 
of tne fact that the salient points of Shakspere’s life are 
familiar to all readers, Mr. Mabie makes his version of the 
facts as interesting as though he were passing through an 
undiscovered country. The reader sees people and things 
as Shakspere would see them, through Mr. Mabie’s glasses. 
The stvle is inimitable and full of charm, the work of an 
optimistic genius. Mr. Mabie has laid cll lovers of Shaks- 
pere under great obligations, The volume>is illustrated 
with photogravures of ‘scenes of Shakspere’s-early Jife and 
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home, together with reproductions of various prints, copies 
of tablets, manuscripts, and portraits and busts of the poet. 

English Literature (The Macmillan Oo.), Stopford A. 
Brooke, M. A., with chapters on English literature from 

1882 to 1892 and on American literature by Prof. Gee. R. 
Carpenter, of Columbia University, is a new edition of A 
Primer of English Literature, published in 1876. It is a 
book which no student can well do without. 

If one wishes to visit by proxy the homes and birthplaces 
of literary folk at home and abroad, let him take in hand 
Literary Rambles (J. B. Lippincott Co.) and find the 
softest corner in an easy-chair. This latest book of Theo- 
dore F. Wolfe, M. D., Ph. D., who has written several volumes 
concerning literary people, is quite up to the high standard 
set by the earlier books. It is a volume which should be in 
every library as a book of reference, for the author not 
only takes the reader to the homes of celebrated folk, but 
he tells that which many of us have forgotten—what these 
same people wrote that brought them fame. When one 
has finished the book, he should turn back and read the 
conciuding pathetic paragraph of the preface. The heart 
will go out to the author, who was compelled to complete 
the final chapter by the grave of her who had been his ap- 
preciated and sympathetic companion in the ‘rambles’? 
upon which the volume was founded. 

Wanted, a Match-Maker (Dodd, Mead & Co.) will suf- 
fer less by a late notice than the ordinary holiday book, 
for it possesses one, at least, of the qualities of a classic: 
it is written for all time and will be as true and timely 
twenty or a hundred years from now as it is this year. 
The holly berries and Christmas greens and the toy 
Christmas tree are but the outer garb of the book; the 
story itself will be quite as‘enjoyable in a hammock during 
the Summer solstice. It is a simple tale of every-day life 
written in Paul Leicester Ford’s best style—the ‘old, old 
story,” with nothing to prevent the smooth running of the 
course uf true love. Constance Durant is an ordinary, every- 
day girl, most lovable withal, who finds her mission in life 
through the carelessnass of her coachman, who runs over 
alittle newsboy. She is gentle, sweet and womanly, and 
the reader’s heart warms to her. There are several full- 
page illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 

In W. Clark Russell's sea tales one always catches a 
whiff of the strong salt breeze and feels the long swell of 
thesea. The Cruise of the Pretty Polly (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) is the story of four young English lads who were 
sent to sea to gain experience in a novel way. One young 
man’s sight had becom: impaired, and he was sent on this 
voyage by the advice of his physician, who declared inat 
nothing but the sea would cure him. Mow he recovered 
his health and al] incidentally gained very unusual exper- 
lence are told in the author’s usual clear and crisp style. 
Boys and lovers of the sea generally will find the book of 
great interest. 

Robert Orange (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) is a very large 
sequel to the rather small School for Saints, which came 
out a few y3ars ago, but this in no way detracts from 
the truth of its pages. It is obvious that in real life the 
explanations of one’s conduct frequently requires more 
time and space than do the deeds themselves. Thus far 
Mrs, Craigie— ‘John Oliver Hobbes”—makes the motive of 
her book clear. Robert Orange is the most serious work 
the author has undertaken. Its very seriousness has elim- 
inated some of the flippant cynicism of her earlier work. 
Althongh it is written from a purely Roman Catholic point 
of view, there is nothing in it—unless it be the very exist- 
ence of Roman Oatholicism—that need antagonize the 
most aggressive unbeliever. The book gives an all 
too clear and accurate insight into the methods and 
motives of the days of Disraeli. Mrs. Craigie claims that 
her hero actually existed and that he was a representative 
man, typical of his feverish period, and that he should not 
be judged and condemned by the standard of modern lib- 
eralism. Robert Orange is an admirable corrective of The 
Master Christian, a pleasing antidote to restore one to 
his normal, mental and spiritual condition; a palatable 
drauzht to remove the burning, bitter taste left after 
reading Marie Corelli’s master tirade. It is a curious and 
rather unpleasant fact that the two books which present 
the strongest arraignment of the Church have been the 
work of women. Zhe Gad-Fly was, perhaps, the more 
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virulent, but The Master Christian is the more sustained 
in its denunciation. 

If you wish to read a melodramatic story that in a dis- 
tant fashion will remind you of Jane Eyre, read Charming 
Renée (Harper & Bros.), by Arabella Kenealy. It is the 
love-story of an English girl of the middle class. She 
makes a romantic marriage with a misanthropic nobleman, 
who takes a wife to relieve himself from a disagreeable 
situation. The story of their growing fondness fur each 
other and the young wife’s manner of gaining her hus- 
band’s love will make good reading for those who care for 
this sort of a tale. 

Love and Mr. Lewisham (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
is written in so different a vein from Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
other stories that one looks twice at the title page before 
being absolutely convinced that it is his book. It is an 
ordinary novel with a time-worn plot and the usual ending, 
namely, marriage—which cannot by any possibility be of 
the happy-ever-after sort. Socialism and spiritualism 
figure somewhat in the story; it is Mr. Lewisham’s aim to 
expose the latter. The main intcrest of the book attaches 
to the fact that the editor of a certain magazine forfeited 
a considerable sum of money rather than print it. He had 
ordered the story imagining it would be another War of 
the Worlds or something in that vein. 

Were it not for Grizel, a character that will live ages, 
Tommy and Grizel (Charles Scribner’s Sons), another 
sequel, could well be dispensed with. ‘Sentimental 
Tommy” in his early teens, with his wild imagination and 
utter disregard of truth and all the responsibilities of life, 
was an amusing child. But the grown Tommy, the poseur, 
the pretender, who made himseJf drank with his own 
words, whose intellect became as exhilarated and intoxi- 
cated from the force of his imagination, as ever mortal man 
did from the effect of drink, who can take him to his heart? 
We respect hii for his loyal attachment to his sister and, 
in & way, admire the chivalry of his conduct when he has 
decided to marry Grizel, though he does not even pretend 
to love her. These qualities, if nothing more, should have 
ee him from the ignominous death to which 

r. Barrie gives him over. Grizel is a live and convinc- 
ing character. She is genuine throngh and through, and 
one rebels and grieves with her. Her cry for truth comes 
from the soul and finds an echo in the heart of every 
woman. One loves @rizel for loving Tommy in spite of all. 

One picks up Wounds in the Rain (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) almost fearing to read a volume that he knows will 
be so fascinating that he cannot put it down until the 
end isreached. One remembers what Stephen Crane wrote 
before he had ever seen a battle and, alas! remembers that 
he is dead; and somehow one reads between the lines, 
perhaps more than he ever dreamed of putting there. His 
marvellous skill in making a vivid picture with afew words 
is shown in this book in a masterly manner. He is filled 
with the spirit of battle, and blocdy death rears its head 
on every page. One sees the awful horror of war, lightened 
by instances of heroism which are, perhaps, so common 
that many lose sight of them entirely. One’s smile is 
reserved for the last sentence in the book. 

A curious study of the under world in England is 
A Breaker of Laws (The Macmillan Co.). The author, 
Mr. W. Pett-Ridge, depicts in a strong, graphic manner the 
regeneration of a soul, which was well nigh lost through 
the influences of criminal heredity and environment. The 
subject is handled in a clever and interesting manner, and 
the result is all that the most optimistic could ask. 

Tongues of Conscience (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) is a 
new edition of a weird]y fascinating book of short stories 
by Robert 8S. Hichens. There are only five stories, but they 
depict eons of self-torture for the conscience-stricken 
people who figure in them. The author of The Green Car- 
nation has the faculty of making his people very real. If 
you love wild, weird and ghostly folk—and who does not ?— 
read this book, but do so in the light of broad day, or you 
will be in danger of developing a “tongue.” It is inter- 
esting to watch the progress of the conscience disease— 
to coin a name—with people of varied temperaments, 
The author has a scientific foundation, or physiological 
knowledge, for each case, and he works it out admirably. 

Peccavi (Charles Scribner’s Sons) shows better and 
stronger work than any Zof the earlier_booksby E. W. 
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Hornung. The redemption of s human soul is not e new 


_ff theme, but the treatment of it in this case is unusual. 
» Kyi Sy Cm i When a man is found out he eon goes away into oe 

Ty) far-off city or new country and begins again. Not so wit 
VES ‘ “OS, lars > Robert Carlton, the rector of Long Stow. He is not found 
i ee | Wy LZ out, confesses and expiates his sin in the village where it 
we), was committed. His conscience tries, judges and con- 
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deinns liim, and he endures the term of the bishop’s sen- 
tence with unparalleled patience, humility and heroism. 
There is a far-away reminiscence of The Scarlet Letter 
about the book and a nearer one of The Silence or Dean 
Maitland. Robert Carlton is a figure that will live in 
literature. Jeccati is a book of vitality and stirring in- 
terest and one which will leave a strong impression upon 
all thoughtful minds. 

The illustrated edition of David Harum (D. Appleton & 
Co.) brings the number of copies issued to very nearly. 
half a million, and it is not vet two years since the book 
was published. 13. West Clinedinst’s illustrations will add 
much to the book for many readers: they show a keen 
appreciation of David as Mr. Westcott portrayed him. 

Those who need a hearty laugh that will give the blood 
circulation a fresh impetus should read F. Anstey’s The 
Brass Bottle (D. Appleton and Co.). Imagination is 


Lace Makin g and Embroidery needed, though, to fill in the outlines of the situations 
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which the author so cleverly sketches. His forte is not 
The genuine gentleman loves the lady whose refined soul is re- dialogue nor repartee, but in presenting the most ludicrous 


flected in the artistic adornment of her home. And in nothing can and dramatic incidents, which with a masterly touch he 
per spit disclore ts eanly, as in embroidery and lace work done leaves for the reader’s imagination. 
er own falr hands. . eae ° , 
. ro diffuse widely throughout the land, the knowled e of the | The new edition of Elieabeth and Her German Garden 
igher handicraft in needlework, Home ewor agazine, | ° ° : : 
whose staff of expert teachers is the best procurable, whose pro- The Macmillan Co.) includes all the matter contained in the 
fuse designs, in colors when necessary, are the most artistic to be rst edition, with some additions. Elizabeth’s sweet philo- 
obtained at any price, will send you its four issues of 1901 to your sophy and gardening results are as inextricably *‘ mixed” 
= 35 : as Buttercup’s babies, and the reader must take them both 
Magazin rnaments in ; } : ° ° 
Tree re eekly tiustrated is color: and thorougl instruction in if he takes one—not that he will have any desire to omit 
Freie of your mibecription tne January 1901 imuo will be sont by Te- | either, for the fragrance of the flowers and the aroma of 
BEE eee re eee aes ta noon as pablishen: | the happy cheerfulness of the woman are equally charm- 
(Your money back if you don’t like them.) Write today. ing. One gets a good deal of the “personal equation,” 
Address FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 7 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. | but it is so delightful that no one will object. Until 
the Christmas holidays, when Elizabeth all unwillingly en- 
tertains the lone English girl, one feels thata journey 
across the sea would be none too great a price to pas for 
| 
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ra ON | has broken her bread and eaten her salt make the one dis- 
i . | cordant note in the book; or in the series of books, for 
aX 4) = |séthat matter, for there is now a third one to add to the 
a I ' number. The April Baby's Book of Tunes, by the same 
: ax | author, is altogether charming. Elizabeth is the Countess 
a Sg . Van Arnim, who was born an English woman, but who, 
x UX married to a German, makes her home in the Fatherland. 
a 4% King Stork of the Netherlands by Albert Lee, (D. Apple- 
. * | ton & Co.) is strictly historical, dealing with that part of 
LN Pl ANOS AS | Holland’s Thirty Years’ War with Spain when William the 
mn yr Silent had induced the honest burghers to accept the Duke 
a. a ok of Anjou, that infamous son of a more infamous mother, 
AA are receiving more favorable comments to-day KM to rule over them. There is a slender love-story running 
Y\ from an artistic standpoint than all other makes (A through the historical incidents, which is treated in an 
nN ombined. x interesting manner. 
: . + In addition to the fact that The Fourth Generation (Fred- 
aN WE ay erick A. Stokes Co.) is written for the purpose of teaching 
I NS a high moral lesson it is an unusually interesting book. 
an CHALLENGE ee i. All Sir Walter Besant’s books have a moral purpose. but 
aN this deals with a question which is asked every hour of 
iN COM PA RI SONS ANY life: Why must the innocent suffer for the follies and sins 
a IN of their ancestors? The Fourth Generation answers this 
~ wee ., question to the author’s satisfaction. He substitutes con- 
aS By our aa payment plan, every amy 2 OK sequence for punishment and puts effect in place of 
am moderate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. NK enalty, giving as his authority the greatest prophet of 
Bee a aeciuet the plewcin you howe free ‘@\ | muocumbs to an lulerited tendency to drunkennesr or 
AN BS, sees di iN tuberculosis, it’s all the same to him whether you call it 
my Of _—expense. You can deal with us at a distant 74 consequence or punishment. There is the same suffering 
point the same as in Boston. and the same unnecessary shortening of life. 
aN Send for Catalogue and full information. RN The Diary of a Dreamer (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) has a 
x ON curious Ik Marvel flavor about it, although the book is 
. ° mS written by a woman, whose dreams differ materially from 
a Vose & Sons Piano Co. as the reveries of that bachelor. Alice Dew-Smith gives the 
4N ON dreams of a honeymoon which lasted for many moons. 
an 160 Boylston Street, Boston. OX The dreams are in reality only a charming woman's charm- 


x , BAI EGOOAE gy ing way of looking at the every-day,experiences of the 
N) rd rd yh 7 y MSA FS. id x . 7 : * e . . 
ISS SSS SSG eS married woman. The chapter on ‘knitting is delightfal. 
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When nine generations have lived in the same house the 
family papers collected in that house and the associations 
clustered around it are beyond compute. The Smith home- 
stead in Sharon, Connecticut, is the starting point from 
which Helen Evertson Smith has gathered her material 
for Colonial Days and Ways (The Oentury Co.). This 
is one of the best of the great number of books which have 
been published since the general public has become inter- 
ested in Colonial times. The author has shown in a series 
of vivid pictures what manner of life these ancestors of 
ours lived; what they did and what they left undone; 
what they said and what they didn’t say; what they wore; 
the customs in vogue at births, marriages and funerals, in 
fact, every detail of their lives. 

Given a wearied brain and body, an easy chair and 
Through Old Rose Glasses (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.), the 
result will be a quiet body and a tranquil and delighted 
mind. Most of the eight stories have been published in 
the magazines and have made Mary Tracy Earle’s name a 
household word. The “ First Mrs. Keener” is delightfully 
absurd, while the pathos of “The Shuttles of the Web” 
would bring tears to the eyes of a cynic. 

In Madume Bohemia (J. B. Lippincott Co.), Francis 
Neilson has shown an unusual side of bohemian life, one 
which exposes the sordid, unlovely part of it; there is little 
of that careless, happy, light-heartedness and laughter 
which one expects to find among the inhabitants of that 
delectable land. The trath of it is none of the people is a 
real bohemian, and least of all Madame herself. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle is so familiar with the history of 
Colonial times as to make her one of the most eminent 
authorities on the subject. Stage-Cvach and Tarern Days 
(The Macmillan Co.) follows close upon Home Life and 
Child Life and is every whit as interesting as those de- 
lightful books. Mrs. Esrle’s enthusiasm and mint of 
knowledge of those days invest her every word with a 
peculiar charm. Her stories of the old-time taverns and 
the Paritan folk who inhabited and visited them are as 
fascinating as the modern fairy-tale. There are over one 
hundred and fifty illustrations, showing in a wonderful 
way the life of the early New Englanders. The uninitiated 
are appalled at the amount of work the author has ac- 
complished in order to achievesuch admirable results in 
the various volumes. 

In Consequences (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) Egerton 
Castle presents a carefully wrought-out story of the con- 
sequences of a hasty marriage. First comes the repent- 
ance in that leisure which all unhappily married people are 
supposed to have, and then the deliberate giving-up of 
wife, home and fortune by the English hero, who is born 
again in America under a new name. The story moves 
very swiftly up to the Civil War, in which David Fargus, 
to give him his new naine, takes a prominent part. The 
War over and a fortune gained, the renegade returned 
to England to find that his Spanish wife had died, leav- 
ing a young babe who had grown to manhood and was 
then studying in his father’s old college and upholding the 
family name and honor in a praiseworthy manner. The 
story of David Fargus’s acquaintance with his son, and the 
tact and discretion he had to use to prevent the young 
man from discovering the relationship existing between 
them, are admirably told and in such a way that the reader 
sees the growth of character in both cases, or rather of the 
growth of the younger man and the mellowing of that of 
the older man. 

The frank and merciless exhibition of the inner nature 
of a very remarkable woman called Beth, in Mazr'd In 
Making (J. B. Lippincott Co.), reminds one of that 
other remarkable woman Marie Bashkirtseff, whom a 
kind Fate removed from this world before she had reached 
the height of her ambition. The Baroness Von Hutton 
has written a book full of interest, daring and a certain 
kind of strength. Beth is a vain and shallow poseuse, but 
what nakes her interesting is the fact that she knows it. 

The calendars of the Marcus Ward Co., New York, of 
which samples were received too late for holiday mention, 
include a number of handsomely finished pad effects, iden- 
tified by appropriate daily quotations from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Tennyson and others and from Scripture. The 
Miniatures calendar, a pretentious effort in another class, 
shows several dainty reproductions. LAURA B. STARR. 


Your grocer returns 
your money if you don’t 
find Fels-Naptha soap 
the best to wash with. 

It costs no more, and 
saves hands and clothes. 


A hundred - million 
bars of this soap have 
been sold on_ these 
terms; and three wo- 
men have asked for 
their money back. 


' We ask your grocer 
to make such a speech 
as this to you: 

“J want you to try 
this soap. I'll return 
yourmoney if youdon’t 
like it a great deal bet- 
terthan anything else.” 


Now we can state 
the advantage of this 
Suppose you try it | soap over others. 
anddon’tlikeit. Then 
you say: 

“That soap is no 
better than what I have 
used for years. If you 
please, you may return 
the money I paid you 
for it.” 

Then we want him 
to give you the money, 
fill out a blank that he 
finds in the top of our 
soap-box, and send it 
to us. 

We send him the 
money, and two cents Fels-Naptha. 
more, to pay his post- We shall have pleas- 
age. ure in sending you a 
This is the whole | primer on it, with a 
of it. ' | small sample. 


It washes with half 
the labor and half the 
wear on clothes. It 
uses cold or warm 
water, not hot; no 
steam or smell in the 
house. 


It is the naptha that 
does it. Napthaalone, 
you know, ts a clean- 
ser. In soap, it 1s 
wonderful. 


Nobody wants any 
other soap, after using 


Fels & Co, maker, 
Philadelphia. 
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WHEN YOU ORDER 


BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE 


examine the package you 
receive and make sure that 


it bears our trade-mark. 


Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no 
other Chocolate is entitled to be labeled 
or sold as ‘‘ Baker’s Chocolate.” 


TRADE-MARK. 


The more that is known about 
chocolate the more *t is valued as 
an article of food. Students of 
the science of nutrition place it 
very high among the foods which 
yield the most for the least money. 
One remarkable thing about it is 
that it can be consumed with 
equally good results in hot and 
cold climates. It formed an im- 
portant part of Nansen’s stores 
in his Arctic explorations; and 
Humboldt found it one of the best 
articles of food for mountain 
climbers in the tropics. 


Walter Baker & Co. «tz, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1900 
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BY ELLEN H. RICHARDS. 
PAPER FIRST.—THE HOUSE WE KEEP. * 


The house in which a family lives is a 
sort of outer garment which expresses 
the standing in the community, the 
taste, the ideals of the persons living 
under its roof. Even more expressive 
of the character of its inhabitants is the 
interior of the house, its order or dis- 
order, its cleanliness or uncleanliness, 
its simplicity or its crowded tawdriness. 
A room always retains something of its 
customary occupant which is noticeable 
to the stranger who enters it for the 
firsttime. Indeed, it is possible to paint 
with great vividness the chief character- 
istics of a family by a single but scru- 
tinizing survey of the housc it occupies. 
Perhaps an unacknowledged feeling of 
this truth is at the bottom of the decay 
of hcapitality—that welcome of the guest 
to the family circle which is not ‘‘ enter- 
taining” but is friendly and hearty 
greeting. Are we a little ashamed of 
our life in the house? Are we afraid 
that our arrangements may betray us to 
the outside world? Too many of us are 
living more or less for an outside im- 
pression, so have a larger house than we 
can furnish or care for properly, or 
somewhere there is a skeleton which we 
wish to hide; but in order to hide it, we 
are missing onc of the sweetest pleasures 
in life —the quiet hour with a friend in 
the heart of the family. 

All animals provide a place of safety 
for their young, of shelter from the 
weather and of protection from their 
enemies. The house should be man’s 
place of safely and shelter—especially 
so for the children, the old and the ill — 
his place of refuge, comfort and liberty, 
though not license, where all cares and 
worries may be shut out. Hence it must 
express quiet, restful effects. But instead 
of fulfilling these conditions, the house is 
often a death trap, and a man finds his 
home so uncomfortable that he is glad 
to escape from it to his club. Many a 
woman discovers, when too late, that the 
house she thought so perfect has insur- 
mountable drawbacks. Our modern 
housewife escapes these troubles by first 
deciding upon the kind of life she and 
her family are to live in the house and 
then building or renting one in which it 
will be possible to carry out that life. If 
the tastes of the chief members of the 
family are quiet and literary, then a 
room suitable to evenings at home with 


* This is the first of a series of six practical 
papers by Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachu- 
ts Institute of Technology, on timely topics 
in household economics. An analysis and solu- 
eon of certain conditions of domestic service 
appear in the March issue under the 
Htle, “The Servants we do not Keep.” 


books and work is essential; if gay com- 
pany is desired, then a room suitable for 
the comfortable seating of a dozen is to 
be provided for. 

The house, unless it is in the country 
is too often sacrified to the supposed 
needs of civic life. Mrs. A’s house is 
thus and Mrs. C’s is so, and I do not wish 
to have mine, which stands between 
them, otherwise. A certain compromise 
we often admit, but even then the ques- 
tion of sun-plan (a house not quite with 
the points of the compass often works 
out best in this respect)—upon which 
side of the lot to build to get the best; 
how far back to set the house, and above 
all, how high to have the basement in 
order to make all the connections with 
the city drains; the direction of the 
prevailing winds, all these things should 
be considered. Nearness to lines of 
transportation, the saving of time for 
the children and those who go to town; 
expense of locality, whether where fesh- 
ion or comfort rules; relation to direc 
paths of contagion, ‘should Splenic 
occur, although not often into ac-ount 
should also be considered. Would the 
children, in going to and from school, 
be obliged to cross streets which are the 
thoroughfares of the careless and igno- 
rant? Of course, none of us would build 
out houses beyond the limits of city 
water and sewer service unless quite in 
the country. 

The first impression on entering a 
house is not to be despised. The hall 
should’ express welcome and wholesome 
invitation to rest and cheer— our idea of 
a home. Does this come when we step 
into a close, stuffy atmosphere where the 
odors of the last meal mingle witli those 
of the next one, such as we frequently 
meet when we open the door? How 
wo want to turn and rush out into even 
rain or fog! 

The best advice I can give one who is 
secking a boarding place is not to go 
where the greeting at the door makes 
you aware that you have entered a shut- 
up, ill-managed, closet-like house. Dan- 
ger is ahead, for the plumbing is apt to 
be bad and the food poorly cooked. A 
boarding-house may not have an open 
fire in the hall, but its hall should lead 
up into the open air. For our house 
which we shall build, the chimney will 
be so placed that in one corner of the 
hall there may be an open fire two- 
thirds, yet three-fourths of the year for 
ventilation and mental cheer (a most 
excellent place, too. toy burn up various 
bits, of ;refuse). )I )fear\I class my ac— 
quaintances according to their valuation 


woF 


of fre. In such a hall the air will not 
be noticeably different in quality from 
that out of doors, only pleasant as to 
temperature, warmer in Winter and 
cooler in Spring and Autumn. Then do 
not ask your friends to go up to the 
second story out of your sight the in- 
stant they enter. That is not hospi- 
tality. How many houses have the long 
flight of stairs the most evident thing! 

he living-room and dining room must 
share the southern exposure, even if the 
entrance and the hall are on the side or 
laced different from the neighbors’. It 
is the architect’s business to make tlhe 
exterior presentable over our shell, but 
not our business to be satistied with what 
we can get out of his exterior. Bay 
windows and corner turrets aid in catch- 
ing sunlight—that source of cheer, that 
aniversal microbe killer—an? all living- 
rooms should have the sunsnine; a fire 
will have to do for the others—rooms 
used only in the evening or only occa- 
sionally, if one must have such. Too 


many people live in discomfort all the | 


year round for the sake of offering an 
occasional guest the ‘* best there is in 


* the house.” 


The educated woman of the 20th Cen- 
tary will plan ber kitchen before she 
settles upon her parlor. From the 
kitchen comes the life of the household, 
literally, and in that there must be good 
cheer and convenience. This is really 
most material, for a bad-tempered cook 
may sour the fvod, and a dark kitchen 
will most certainly breed more kinds of 
bacteria than are wholesome. What, 
then, should we look for in a kitchen? 
First, light enough to see dirt—light over 
the sink, light near the stove, light flood- 
ing every corner, sunlight, too, from 
one window at least; windows or ven- 
tilators so placed at the top as to Jet out 
bad air, steam, odors, ete. The odors of 
burned food, boiled cabbage, etc., are 
far less noticeable if there is plenty of 
fresh air to oxidize them. Then, if the 
kitchen is large, a sink in the middle of 
the room so that more than one person 
can conveniently get at it, but not of the 


enclosed variety, mind you—the horrible ' 


dirt trap! At the expense of a few more 
steps, a cold pantry on the outside for 
fruit, vegetables and many such things 
as are better kept cool and dry than cold 
and damp, as in the ice-box or refrigera- 
tor. Kitchens are often too large, 
requiring too many steps. This is due to 
& mistaken idea that unless large they 
will be hot and stuffy. Not so, with pro- 
per air flues and proper tnethods of cook- 
ing. As evidence, look ata ship’s gal- 
ley; everything at land, and all imma- 
culately clean. The paths of work should 
hot too often cross or interfere. In a 
factory the raw material never goes 
back upon its path from the time it 
enters until it leaves the building. The 
kitchen should be made as sanitary as 
the hospital or the dairy. Townsend 
Hall. the dairy room of the Agricultural 
College of the University of Ohio, has 
smooth walls, aluminum paint, bright 
shelves of glans. Supplies are kept in 
glass jars, which show the worms in 
the meal, or in tin cans which may be 
scalded—no wood to soak up liquids, to 
become mouldly and smell—al] smooth 
and clean or, if wood, enamel painted. 
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The Largest Flour Mill in the World. 


More of Pillsbury’s Best Flour is made ard sold than of any other brand of 
flour. Thirty thousand barrels of flour can be made in its five mills daily. 
The demand is so great, not because Pillsbury’s Best Flour costs less per 
barrel than any other flour, for it costs more, but because people know that a 
barrel will make more and better bread than will a barrel of other flour. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


requires big mills to make it and more than eight million barrels a year to hold 
it, because most flour consumers know about it. New consumers are added 
daily and the old remain. The best and most economical product always leads. 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. Being the 
best, it is imitated, and consumers are warned not to acess 


substitutes. ‘‘ Flour,’’ an illustrated pemapniet descriptive of mi 
ing by the most approved methods, will sent on request, free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour.Mills Co., Ltd., - §=Minneapolis, Minn, 


—— |LUSTER THE GREATEST 


ELECTR CON 


LABOR THE LEAST 


DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. ~ 










A Lee, A penny proves it. 
2 ie IF NOT HANDLED Address on postal brings trial quantity. 
Lie BY YOUR DRUGGIST It's unlike others. 

= DELIVERED FREE Grocers and druggists sell it. 


oe oF) Renate RICE. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
t7f 805 BROADWAY, NewYork. 26 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 


18 FIFTY CENT SHEET MUSIC, | SEEDED NETNIBE 20 MINUTES a day tn the study of adver. 
C, RORTHIS LET CENT ABEGT MUSIC, | MMGUNSINI co eee wn ne ren 
House On The Hill.—Complete, catalogue TO WRITE. 


graduates it. We teach every 
of latest music. DOV iac Reece Pee practical feature by mali. Write for evidence free. 
Union Mutaal Music Co., Dept. D. Rox 1259, New York. : os 


Page-Davis Co. Salte 5.167 Adams St. Chicage 
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fo THE selection of a proper food for the baby 
is of vital importance. It must be nour- 
ishing, easily assimilated, readily digested, k 
and must never vary in quality. 
NESTLE’S FOOD has all these requisites. 
It is made from cow’s miJk—the most nour- Ff 
= ishing ofall substances—and requires only i 


the addition of water to be ready for use. 
We want every mother to appreciate its — 
S great value, and will send enough for i 
= eight meals upon request. Le 


HENRI NESTLE b> 


73 Warren Street New York = 


LADIES, it is so easy to hook 


your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


They take the place of silk loops, 
make a flat seam and prevent gap- 
ing. Indispensable to every 
‘dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 
ets.. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; with 


Hooks, 1o cents. Black or White. ee 


At ali stores or by mati. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERFUMERY 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


T will tell! you how you can get the choicest and best 
perfumery at reasonable prices, and send you a beau- 
tiful perfamed card which you can use as a sachet. 


Violet Talc Baby Powder 


A. P. BABCOCK, 55 West 26th St., New York. 


Peer’s 
Invisiece Eve 


The passion for woodwork which led 
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HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING. 
( Continued.) 


builders of fifty years ago to box up the 
kitchen sink induced them to make 
drawers in the kitchen and pantry 
closets. These, sct in their thin frames 
under the stairs, in closets, anywhere, 
are responsible for much of the misery 


. caused by water-bugs and bacteria. 


The hospital ship ‘‘ The Bay State ” had 
wire netting for enclosing all stores to be 
locked up; slat shelves for large things 
made of glass or galvanized iron or zinc, 
not of brass unless aluminum painted. 

Debility and digestive disturbances 
often come from dirty kitchen cupboards 
and pantries. That is, I believe, one 
reason why, with all our improvements, 
we are not as well as our grandmothers. 
Dirt in our working departments is 
responsible for the bad flavor and unap- 
petizing food of so many cooks. 

Glass or smooth shelves may be 
shielded from dust by doors, if they are 
in a dusty place, but they should be 
removable so that a thorough cleaning 
may be given them. A butler’s pantry 


should have a sink with hot and cold | 


water ‘for delicate glass, thus saving 
steps and china. Here it will pay to 
have water fixtures; the mistress will 
then enjoy keeping her wedding pres- 
ents in immaculate order. If there is 
but one servant, or if the little mistress 
has the wisdom of the time and lives in 
simple elegance, -doing much of her own 
work herself and thereby adding to the 
grace and refinement of life, then steps 
from kitchen to dining-room should be 
few, and the butler’s pantry must be at 
one side, not between those two rooms. 

In planning and furnishing every part 
of the house there must be a clear idea 
of the aim of the life inside. To one 
who has had no experience I would say: 
Before really settling go into a small 
furnished hoase or an apartment for six 
months; do your own work with the aid 
of as much help as you like from out- 
side—but let no servant sleep in the 
house—and then you will find out what 
you want in a house, and especially 
what you do not want. 

One thing we must insist upon in our 
20th Century house; that is, a shaft in 
which there shall be a lift, even if it is 
so simple that we cannot call it an 
elevator, so that trunks may be taken 
to the various floors without using the 
stairs, a prevention of dented walls and 
torn paper, as well as-expressmen’s im- 
precations. In case of lameness or illness 
an easy-chair set on this lift makes the 
transit from floor to floor easy. It is an 
evidence of how little thought we have 
put upon the real work of the house 
that we have not insisted upon this. If 
women would only go about with their 
eyes open and select from the office, the 
store, the laboratory, those things which 
would make life easier! An elevator 
would make it possible to have the 
kitchen onthe top floor, with all the 
servants’ quarters, but Iam not so sure 
of the wisdom of this as to recommend 
it. Hitherto the fire risk has been too 
definitely great, but fire-proof con- 
struction is becoming more and more 
possible and should be encouraged. 


The rooms should be large and few, 
rather than sinal]] and many. The small 
rooms of :nodern apartment houses are 
stifling, especially when crowded with 
furniture and ornaments. 

Uet us now go upstairs ip our 20th 
Century house. We prefer to sleep 
further away from the ground thaa ou 
forefathers did. Malarial air. rarely 
climbs to the second story except in very 
diluted form—perhaps one should say, 
mosquitoes do not fly high. 

The second floor will contain the |; 
sleeping-rooms, dressing-rooms and a 
sewing-room, nursery, or whatever it 
may be called, one sunny, airy rooment . 
off from all plumbing and, if possible, — 
isolated from the rest of the house asto , 
air and noise. There will be alsoa nook 
somewhere with a writing desk where 
the mistress may retire for her silent 
hour to keep her accounts, write her 
notes and lay her plans. This nook 
should not be too large, but should have , 
a pleasant outlook, for the mistress of 6. 
model family often needs the cheering 
influence of Nature. 

Then the sleeping-rooms! What has 
happened to our American women thst 
they have made parlors and museums of 
their chambers? I fear college life has 
helped in this matter. In our model 
house we will have no sleeping-room 
that has not windows on two sides at 
least, even if one is a high transom-like 
opening, but opening out-of-doors. We 
will have a place for the bed out of the 
draft, but sufficiently in the current of 
air. It is usually safer in cold weather, 
when the room is small, to leave the door 
open, screened if need be, so that the 
hall may act as a ventilating shaft, for 
the sleeping-room should always have 8 
circulation of air. | 

As to the drainage and plumbing it 
may be frankly confessed at the outset 
that these present some of the most 
intricate problems with which the house- 
builder has to deal, but it may be said 
that they are like most knotted skeins 
— after the first few knots are carefully 
disentangled the rest of the difficulties 
vanish aimost of themselves. However, 
there is a special inducement to extra 
effort in this direction, for from defects 
in this department dangers to life and 
health in the household arise. In many 
cases these may be averted, without 
expense and without technical skill, by 

intelligent oversight and a knowledge of 
what defects to look for, how to find 
them and how to remedy them. When 
an expert is really needed, a little know- 
ledge enables one to recognize the fact 
in season to save the heavy penalty of 
illness or expensive repairs which delay 
often involves. In no department of 
household economy are the old adages 
about the ounce of prevention and the 
stitch in time more valuable. Three 
canons of house drainage may be given: 
—1l. All refuse matter must be com- 
pletely and rapidly removed. 2. No pass- 
age of air should be allowed to take place 
from drain or waste-pipes into the house 
8. No communication should be per 
mitted to-occur between the drains ant 
the water-supply. 








The Lenten season conveys various 
meanings to different minds. There is the 
devotee with whom the edicts of the 
teaching to which she conforms are 
faithfully observed; the would-be fol- 
lower, of spirit willing, whose fervid 
sentiment carries her to delightful 
heights of self-congratulation as it ex- 
pends itself on Ash Wednesday; the 
worldling who has no knowledge of the 
season beyond the name; the individual 
who determines to follow a prescribed 
course of dieting as soon as Lent shall 
arrive. At this period of the year, ab- 
stinence and a withdrawal from society’s 
exactions fit in well for hygienic as well 
as religious purpose; and to those not 
inclined to establish an over-austere 
mena the following suggestions will prove 
belpfal. 

Be the actuating spirit what it may, 
there should be no lack of intelligent 
interest in the quality of the fare and 
ita cookery. The food should, as at all 
times, be selected with a view to obtain- 
ing the best of its kind; it should be 
verfectly cooked and seasoned and at- 
‘tactively served. By the best is not 
neant the most expensive. The mistress 
of catering and of domestic economy will 
2 quite capable of sending to her tahle, 
it half the cost, fare far more inviting 
han that of her indifferent or unpractical 
1eizhbor. 

With regard to beverages, it must be 
ealized that a perfect cup of tea or coffee 
an be produced only through adherence 
» simple but undeviating rule. For 
oth, of course, primarily a good brand 
nust be obtained. Ooffee if purchased 
n quantity mast be ordered in the bean. 
‘he amount required for the family 
reakfast should be placed in a hot oven 
ust before grinding, the heating process 
alling forth the full strength of its 
avor. If the coffee is to be made ac- 
ording to the French rule, the bean 
nust be ground very fine. A coarser 
rain is allowable for boiled coffee. The 
rater must be freshly drawn and boiled 
ist before the tea or the coffee is to be 
uade. This rule is inflexible. Many 
ooks do not care for coffee; hence 
1ey slight the correct details of pre- 
aration; while the sort of tea in which 
ney indulge is both unpalatable and 
ijarious. There are namerous homes 
There a satisfactory cup of tea or 
offee is an unknown article, and only 
vcause of non-compliance with the 
ssential feature already indicated. 
‘here a mistress cannot control this, she 
rill wisely resort to a device for heating 
he water at the table and make the tea 
r coffee there. The result will be well 
rorth the time and effort. Tastes differ 
n regard to the strength of the coffee. 
‘he French prefer a very strong original 
nfasion, diluted with milk which has 
zached the boiling point, adding cream 
lo; others find condensed milk a de- 
cious final touch. 
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The labelled directions which accom- 
pany chocolate or cocoa rarely allow 
sufficient time for proper cookery. Thor- 
ough boiling is necessary. Twenty min- 
utes’ boiling in the double boiler, instead 
of five, will produce a rich, smooth and 
substantial drink. 

Cereals when properly cooked are pal- 
atable, nourishing and satisfying, and 
for Lenten use may be prepared in -nu- 
merous forms. Hominy, oatmeal, farina, 
rice, etc., left over from breakfast may 
be presented for luncheon in the shape 
of croquettes, fritters, muffins, griddle 
cakes, waftles and the like. Cold hominy 
cut in squares, dipped in beaten egg, 
then in flour or cracker dust and fried, 
served with powdered sugar, maple or 
fruit syrups, will be relished by the chil- 
dren at luncheon or tea. 

There are persons who profess an 
aversion for all fish, but it may be found 
a convertible distaste, and an effort to 
congner the dislike is well worth while. 
Many housekeepers order simply by 
routine, imagining that one sort is as 
good os another. There are many de- 
licious kinds of fish, and there is a 
wide margin between the flavor of fish 
that is froshly caught and that which 
has deteriorated. Fish being more gen- 
erally used during the Lc-iten season, 
should be more easily available in good 
condition at that time. No difficulty 
need exist in supplying a most attrac- 
tive menu when one realizes that dur- 
ing February, March and April there 
is to be had in the market: halibut, sal- 
mon, codfish, Spanish mackerel, striped 
bass, eels, red snapper, pompano, smelts, 
shad, whitefish, perch, scollops, salmon- 
trout, green turtle, terrapin, tlounders, 
pickerel, oysters, clams, hard and soft 
shell crabs, shrimp, lobster, whitebait, 
smoked salmon, haddock, finnan-haddie 
sturgeon and herrings, salted mackerel 
and cod, etc. 

With these and the vegetables to be 
obtained Lenten fare may not be 
deemed an infliction. A comprehen- 
sive supply is embraced in egg-plant, 
artichokes, Brussels sprouts, beets, oy- 
ster-plant, sweet potatoes, spinach, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, pumpkin, squash, hot- 
house mushrooms and tomatoes, celery, 
lettuce, chicory, watercress, onions, 
with all the variations of cookery which 
can be applied tothem. There are fur- 
ther possibilities in spaghetti, macaroni, 
sardines, canned vegetables of good 
brands—asparagus, peas, tomatoes, string 
and Lima beans, etc.—to say nothing of 
eggs. 

There need be no complaint because 
of any restriction of the meat diet, 2s 
the following list for breakfast, for in- 
stance, indicates: Tea, coffee or cocoa; 
fruit and cereals, eggs, fish, potatoes, and 
bread in any form desired. Choice may 
be made of oranges whole or sliced, apple 
sauce, baked apples, stewed prunes, 
grape fruit; wheatena, oatmeal of vari- 
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Grape-Nuts Turned into Big Buildings. 


The duties of an architect are so multi- 
tudinous, looking after the thousand and one 
details required in the construction of large 
buildings, that many of them suffer from t 
constant mental application and require the 
best of food to keep up their work. The 
chief draughtsman in the office of R. T. New- 
berry, Architect, at 1227 New York Life 
Bldg., Chicago, by name, Henry C. Hengels, 
SsayS : 

ve After nine months’ constant application 
in the preparation of the necessary plans and 
details for the large hotel known as the Post 
Tavern and the Post Building, at Battle Creek, 
as well as several other large institutions, I 
found myself in a very debilitated and dys- 
peptic condition and unfit for work. 

‘‘Instead of medical treatment, I used 
Grape-Nuts food in place of the usual break- 
fast cereals. The first few days gave great 
encouragement, and after a week’s use, quite 
an appreciable improvement manifested itself. 
Since then, daily use has entirely restored the 
digestive functions to their natural healthy 
condition, and I have gained about one pound 
per week. Iam nowentirely well and strong 
again and am able to apply myself to work 
with more than usual vigor. I consider 
Grape-Nuts a most valuable food for all brain 
workers. The help this food has given me 
is incalculable.” 


FF UF 8 


HARD LINES. 
To Make a Man Toe the Mark. 


To take both tobacco and coffee away from 
a man seems pretty tough, but the doctor 
ordered me to quit both as my health was 
very poor, and I had got where | could do 
but little work. 

About a month after quitting I commenced 
on tobacco again because I could hardly 
stand it. I got along without the coffee for 
the reason that I had taken up Postum Food 
Coffee, which I found very relishing to the 
appetite, and wonderfully beneficial. 

I have gained twenty-five poe by its 
use, and to-day I am a well man. I dis- 
covered in this way that it was the old fash- 
ioned coffee that hurt me and not the tobacco. 
When I first tried Postum I did not relish it, 
but found that it was not made right, that is, 
they did not boil it long enough. Next time 
it came on the table it was fine and I have 
been using it ever since. 

Mr. Fletcher, an old soldier of this place,. 
was troubled with dyspepsia. I told him of 
my cxperience and my cure, and told him to 
quit coffee and use Postum Food Coffee. 
This was some time ago. I saw him yester- 
day and he told me he had not felt better in 
twenty years, and nothing would induce him 
to go back from Postum to the use of com- 
mon coffee. He had the sametrouble In get- 
ting it made right to start with. 

John Ashford of Dillon was also troubled 
with dyspepsia. I toldhimof my cure by the 
use of Postum Food Coffee, and warned kim 
to be careful in having the Postum cooked 
long enough when he did trv it. To-day he 
is perfectly well and his appetite never better. 

I could give you the names of a number of 
others who have been benefited by using Pos- 
tum Food Coffee. 1 believe you are a true 
friend of suffering humanity. — Thomas 
Spring, Deavertown,; Ohio. 
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ROBERT NEWMAN PAULDING 


Y little son, Robert, age 

two years, weighs 35 lbs., 
and is a healthy, sturdy boy. I 
gave him MELLIN’s Foop when 
he was a hungry little baby of 
five weeks old, and I was so well 
pleased with the results that I 
continued to give it to him until 
he was one year old. Several 
times I stopped feeding him 
MEL.LIn’s Foop during that year, 
but found nothing else agreed 
with him so we-l, so always re- 
turned to the baby’s standby, 
MELLIN’s Foop. —Mrs. T. 
PAULDING, Daretown, N. J. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food will 


be sent upon request. 















MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 














ROYAL STATIONERY) 


Delivered free to any address. Two 
uires finest Paper, with Initial or 
onogram (choice of five designs), 

and 50 envelopes to match : Mono- 


Initial gram 
Stamped In Plain Colors, $ .75 $1.25 
fiold, Silver or Copper Bronze, .85 1.35 


Illuminated in Two Colors, 1.00 1.50 


Handsome sample book and‘ sheet 
of souvenir engraved work mailed 


for 10 cents. 
Royal Visiting Cards—Latest styles of en 
including plate. Samples free. 50 cards, 75c.; 1 


ving and sizes, 
cards, $1. 


Engraved Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples free, 


ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 12 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


ae) Latest Card Case Novelty 





Bright Satin Finished Lesion, rich 

=m CA » Name on case.» With 60 
100 Fine Cards, name & 2 lines C 
By mail 5c extra. Smooth edges, no 
perforations, no tearing out Hand- 
somest case made. Additional orders 
o5¢ each,or 6 at 50c. Extra cards at 30¢ 
per 100, American Stationery Co., 
184 Market St., Chiengo, U. 8 A, 
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ous kinds, hominy, rice flakes, samp, 
shredded wheat; eggs soft and hard 
boiled, scrambled, fried and poached, 
and in omelets; creamed codfish, cod- 
fish balls and cakes, smelts, fresh mack- 
erel broiled. salt mackerel boiled; 
trout, panfish, whitefish, bluefish fried 
or broiled, eels fried or stewed, herring, 
Yarmouth bloaters; potatoes hashed in 


_ cream or browned, French fried, Lyon- 


paise or baked, or as Saratoga chips; 
muffins of all kinds, French rolls, griddle 
and pancakes, toast dry and buttered, 
milk toast, Boston brown bread plain or 
toasted. 

For luncheon one can choose from 
oysters stewed, fried, broiled, fricasseed, 
a la noulette, scolloped, panned, steamed, 
roasted in shells, pickled, in a croustade 
or pie, or in patties; eggs scalloped, de- 
villed, shirred, staffed, in salad, scram- 
bled plain or with tomatoes, on toast 
with anchovy paste, in omelets with peas, 
asparagus, tomato, parsley, onion, water- 
cress etc., etc.; lobsters broiled. fricas- 
seed in the chafing dish, baked in the 
shell, @ Za Newburg, Bordelaise, farci, a la 
brochette, in cutlets, croquettes and salad. 
Hard-shell crabs may be prepared in 
many ways like lobster and also boiled 
and devilled. Then there are the soft- 


_ shell crabs, scollops, hard and soft-shell 


clams, which may be served in so many 
tempting dishes. A pie made of flakey 
pastry, soft-shell clams, thinly sliced po- 
tatoes, grated onion, minced parsley and 
cream will appeal to epicurean palates; 
without the pastry, soft clams may be 


_ served scolloped after the above formula. 


Codfish if carefully selected and pre- 
pared may be made into delicious dishes. 
Fried codfish steaks will be found satis- 
factory if prepared as follows: Procure 


| froma medium-sized codfish, steaks about 


an inch and a half thick. Sprinkle with 
salt and let stand for a couple of hours. 
Put into a frying pan the drippings pro- 
duced by frying out the fat of a pound 


_ of fat salt pork. Dip the steaks iu well- 


beaten egg, and then in corn-meal and 
place in the frying pan, where the fat is 
smoking hot. Fry a dark brown on both 
sides, and serve with tomato sauce. 

To cream codfish in a savory manner 
try this recipe: Place over the fire a 


_ cupfal of shredded codfish in cold water ; 


let it come to a boil and throw away the 
water; repeat this process if the fish is 


_ very salty. Then pour over the fish a 


cupful of cream or rich milk, add butter 


and pepper and thicken scantily with 


flour. Serve on toast with chopped hard- 
boiled egg and minced parsley. This 
formula may be combined with a pint of 
mashed potatoes, butter and cream be- 
ing added according to taste; the mix- 
ture may be moulded into croquettes, 
balls or cakes. 

Any sort of cold fish, such as halibut, 
salmon, whitefish and fresh cod, is 
ite prepared in the following way: 

ine a pudding or deep pie plate with 
cold mashed potatoes and fill in with 
cooked cold fish which has t2en boned 
and picked apart; season with pepper 
and salt and ponr over all a cream sauce 
and some minced parsley; sift over 
bread-crumbs or cracker dust and brown 


in the oven. Cooked cauliflower snd | 
cabbage may be prepared in the same 
way minus the potatoes. 

A very simple but pleasing addition to 
the luncheon table may be found it 
‘Scotch toast.” Place in the oven for: 
few moments six pilot biscuit, remove - 
and put iu a deep dish, covering with 
a scant pint of boiling water; fit tightly 
over these another dish—a deep soup 
plate—allowing it to remain pressing 
over the biscuit for a couple of moments, 
so that they may well absorb the water. 
Remove the cover, pour off al] water, and 
season the soft biscuit while hot with 
pepper, salt and a generous supply of 
butter: serve immediately. Boiled milk 
may be used instead of boiling water. 

Various ideas to suit different tastes 
may be taken for dinner in Lent. For 
soups: oyster and clam, plain or with 
cream; black bean, called by some mock 
turtle; tomato, plain or bisque; and 
the different kinds of cream soups, suck 
as of spinach, asparagus, lentils, celery, 
rice, peas, corn, barley, onion, water. 
cress, dried Lima beans or white beans. 
There is also clam chowder. In additiot 
are the various kinds of fish, to be boiled 
and accompanied by tomato, oyster. 
shrimp, lobster, mushroom, curry, celery, 
caper, Hollandaise or cream sauce. Fo 
fried or boiled fish there are tartar sauce 
maitre @hétel, mayonnaise, etc. 

Then there are tiny clams creamed ot 
toast, shad-roe croquettes, or shad ro 
fried and served with tomato sauce 
spaghetti @ [Italienne, au gratin; tim 
bales of crab, macaroni, asparagus, eggs 
shrimp puffs, and salads of lobster, crab 
shrimp, salmon, asparagus, tomato, let 
tuce, celery, beans, cabbage and chicory, 
egg plant stuffed; tomatoes and rice 
a la Créole; clam fritters, asparagus tip: 
creamed on toast, cold salmon witt 
mayonnaise, fillet of flounder with tartar 
sauce, canapé of crabs, oysters, shnmp 
or lobster en coqguille and cutlets of the 
same. Fried soft-shell clams are very good 

Many desirous of making some sacri: 
fice at this season determine to banish 
desserts from the daily bill of fare. For 
those desirous of adopting a less abste 
mious course it might not be unwise te 
put aside rich, indigestible confections 
and pastry, substituting wholesome dishe 
made up chiefly of cereals and fruits. 

The Lenten table in all its phases isan 
interesting subject, and need not b 
looked upon as a bugbear by the honee. 
keeper who finds herself obliged to yield 
to its spirit in catering for her familr. 
The foregoing suggestions combin 
with her own ideas and tastes, and the 
additional aid of numerous recipes to b 
given in the next issue, may lend to 
the approach of the season something of 
a welcome. It rests with the head of 
the ménage to give to her table at this 
period a character which shall establish 
more firmly her skilful managership. 
There is a falee idea with many that 
meat is essential at every meal. A meno 
arranged intelligently with regard to sup- 
plying what will form a relishable and 
wholesome substitute will serve to dea- 
onstrate the fallacy or weakness of 60 
a conviction. MARGARET HALL. 
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[ALL FLORAL QUESTIONS OF SUFFICIENT GENERAL INTEREST TO WARRANT PUBLICATION WILL BE 
AXSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS. THOSE OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER SHOULD REACH THE AUTHOR 
SOME TIME IN ADVANCE, AS MATTER FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IS NECESSARILY PREPARED SEVERAL 


WEEKS BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
DELINEATOR, 17 WEST 13TH STREET, NEW 


Cacti are formidable, freakish and 
fascinating creations, and once a per- 
son becomes thoroughly 
interested, a mania is de- 
veluped for them that 
knows no limit. Although 
the craze that raged a few 

years ago has largely abated, they still 

retain a measure of popularity with those 
who seek the rare and grotesque in 

Nature. Many varieties are interesting 

chiefly because of their unique forma- 

tion; some are really very beautiful, 
with highly colored or diversified spines, 
while others have flowers of magnificent 
size and a fragrance that is wonderful. 

PROPAGATION.—Cacti are easily in- 
creased from cuttings of the stems and 
from seeds, and a curious combination 
of varieties may be effected by grafting, 

asually upon cereus colubrinus or grandi- 
florus. hyllocacti, the cereuses, epi- 
phyllams and opuntias, which are the 
best-known sorts, may be grown from 
cuttings of almost any desired length. 

Simply keep them in sand in a warm 
‘lace and only slightly moist. They are 
more certain to root if the cut end be 
exposed to the sun for a few days to dry. 
Many will root simply thrust into the 
soil in any out-of-the-way place and left 
to care for themselves. Cuttings of 
cereus and phyllocacti will root in a 
closed box, gathering moisture sufficient 
to start growth in two weeks’ time. 
Some kinds may lie around for months, 
entirely out of the soil and will then 
grow if planted. 

The clustered sorts, or mamillarias, 
are simply divided and rooted like cut- 
tings. The tops may be cut from varie- 
ties of cereus and these rooted, and the 
stump will send out new branches. 
Sometimes decay sets in at the cut top 
of the old plant. In this event cut away 
the decayed portion and cover the scar 
thickly with powdered charcoal. Seeds 
require a temporature of from 75° to 80°. 
Do not sow the seeds either in pans or 
cans, but in porous pots half filled with 
drainage, and the remainder of the space 
with equal parts of finely sifted sand and 
loam well shaken down. The soil must 
be kept moist only, water being supplied 
through the saucers. 

sou.—The best soil in general for 
cacti—that is, for the plants—is a mix- 
ture of loam and coarse sand, one-third 
of the latter; and the popular and easily 
grown sorts already mentioned are bene- 
fited by the addition of thoroughly well- 
decayed manure. The epiphyllums, 
especially, will yield blossoms by the 
score on a well-developed plant of a 
few years’ growth. They require little 


CACTUS 
GROWING. 


ADDRESS wo TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE 
ORK. 


additional fertilizing. Old plants are 
benefited by weak applications. Sheep 
manure is considered far superior to all 
other fertilizers for cacti. 

VARIETIES.—T hese are so numerous as 
to be wholly confusing tothenovice. The 
following sorts afford the best variety 
for a beginner or for a modest collection : 
cereus grandiflorus or queen-of-night, 
having pure-white flowers of magniticent 
proportions and with numerous pink 
stamens; cereus spectossimus or king 
cactus, with very large flowers of daz- 
zling crimson-scarlet, which remain 


- open during the day; phyllocactus latz- 


Jrons or queen cactus; cereus flagelli- 
Jormis, or rat-tail, and snake cactus; the 
epiphyllums, or as commonly known, 
the lobster and the crab cactus. The last 
two are similar, but the former more 
desirable in plant formation. 

The epiphyllums make very showy 
specimens for hanging baskets and 
bracket pots. They delight in the high 
temperature this position affords, and 
their branches, so easily broken off, are 
here secure from damage. Sword cactus, 
a species of phyllocactus, bears very 
large and showy flowers, crimson and 
lily-like. ‘‘Prickly pear,” one of the 
opuntias, is hardy everywhere and highly 
effective for rock work. 

PESTS.—OCacti are subject to attacks of 
red spider, scale and mealy bug. Spray- 
ing lightly with alcohol, using an ato- 
mizer, will eradicate scale and mealy 
bug. Dipping the plants in soapy water 
and rinsing immediately afterward in 
clear, tepid water, will rout red spider. 
The cactus sometimes decays at the root. 
Cut out the decayed portion as soon as 
noticed and rub the scar with pulverized 
charcoal or lime, and keep very dry until 
healed. In resting cacti over the Winter 
give them a very dry place—any room or 
closet above the freezing point will 
answer. A place near a window in a 
very dry cellar also serves the purpose. 

SPECIAL CULTURE.—The stronger grow- 
ing sorts like phyllocactus thrive best in 
a soil composed of rotted sod, with one- 
third each of leaf mould, coarse sand and 
very old, decayed cow manure. Give 
libera] drainage—half the depth of the 
pot is none too much—for the cactus 
thrives in very shallow soil, and there is 
always danger of decay if the soil be- 
comes soggy or sour. When the plants 
have filled the pot with roots they will 
still continue to thrive and bloom with- 
out repotting if given a top dressing 
yearly of fresh soiland manure. They 
bloom most profusely when left undis- 
turbed in the saine pots for years. They 
may be grown in almost any temperature 
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BURPER'S SEDs GROW 
W-ATLEE Bur PEE & C0.P x DELPHIA. Pa 


OF TWO HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY PAGES 


Entirely rewritten at our famous 
Fordhook Farms, the largest trial 
grounds in America. New directions 
for culture, New Leaflets, New Nov- 
elties of unusual merit in both Vege- 
tables and Flowers, Elegant New 
Colored Plates. The Quarter-Cen- 
tury’s Record of Progress, Cash 
Prizes and other New Features. 


The largest, most complete and 


BEST SEED CATALOGUE 


—— ever published ——— 


Mailed for ten cents, which is Jess than 
cost percopy. Mertion THE DELIN- 
EATOR, send ten cents (silver or 
stamps)and with this great catalogue 
we shall send a 15-cent packet of 
either Burbank's Unique Floral Nov- 
elty or Burpee’s wonderful, new, 
dwarf, meaty, bright-red, earliest 
tomato—*‘Quarter-Century.”’ 


tM" Should you object to paying ten cents for a seec: 
catalogue (even though !t is worth a dollar) then 
write a postal card for Burpee’s ‘‘Seed- 
Sense’? for 1901—a “strictly business” cata- 
logue of ninety pages. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The New Method 


of preserving the delicate meat flavors. Poised amid the 
even heat of this oven, the roasting proceeds equally—the 
labor less than half. Baking is also truer and easier by 


our system of ventilating with hot and cold fresh air. 


Favorite 
Steel Plate 


Ranges 


leak no air at the joints. The firebox mixes air with coal, wood 
or gas, in correct parts to make the hottest fire. In this way 
the Favorite pays for itself in saving. It heats water for 
the entire house rapidly or slowly. Women become fascinated 
with the Favorite, because of the marvelous control they 
gain over heat. The old time drudgery of cooking is made a 
pleasurable duty. 
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Our handsome illustrated booklet (free) ex- 
plains why Favorite Steel Plate Ranges are 
superior and why they are cheaper to own. 


Address Department L, 
The Favorite Stove & Range Co., PIQUA, O., U.S.A. 


Made in a plant that covers ten acres—the most complete of its kind in the werld. 








————— 


lowers 15 Bulb 





2? SEEDS. 
a for 25. frit 
Vv We will sell 9 large packets of 


Flower Seeds, which will in- 
clude Primrose, Kudzu Vine, 
Pansies, Salvia. Stocks, Aster, 
Lavender, Sweet Pea, Petunia, 
Carnation, and ten other 
cholee kinda, together with 
the following 15 BULBS: 
=> Italian Lily, Begonia, Hya- 
@) cinth, Freesia. Anemone, Spot- 
ted Calla, Gladiolus, Montbre- 
tia, Amaryllis, Madeira Vine, 
and flve other cholee bulbs. 
20 Packet Seeds and 15 
ce Bulbs, all for 25e., with our 
= FGONIA—-_—scnew colored plate Catalogue. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 





Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 


Did vou ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies or Sweet Peas 
g 








DD U Ee side by side, each a different color! If so, you know that the effect 
is charming. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, 
B I i t marvels in beauty and true to color! 1f not, you have not seen the best. 


Asa Trial Offer we will mall for 80¢., 14 Pkts. Giant 
Panales and Sweet Peas, as follows: 
Pansy Giant—Snow White | Sweet Pea—Navy Blue 

= oe Coal Black | “ ‘** Black Knight 


To get new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my 
1901 catalogue, filled with more Bargains than ever and 
a 10¢ Due BIIl good for 10¢ worth of Seeds for trial 
absolutely free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
Roses, Farm Seeds, Potatoes and many Novelties at ri ab 


. ss ss ’ 
lowest prices. Ginseng, the great money making plant. Pe 3 Cardinal a fi Gol’n Yellow 
Giant Prize Tomatoes, 2 to the foot, Pan Amerlean Yellow Orange Pink 
Mata, sent out free to farmers and two Free Passes to 3 a. Azure Blue | ‘6 ‘“ Cream 
Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., are offered. we es Violet sé ‘“ Scarlet 
2 635.00 in cash premiums, Don’t give your order until you rr & Striped 6 4s Pure White 
ace this new catalogue. You'll be Su rprised at my bargain P 


offers. Send postal for catalogue to-day. It is FREE to 
all. Tell your friends to send too. 
FE. B. MILLS, Box 84, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N.Y. 


will send you the Star for 3 months free. It is the | 


greatest boys’ paper published. Address with stamp. | 


THE STAR’ 20 Macion Street, OAK PARK, ILL. | John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Delivered to any address in the United States for 25 : 


or 5 for $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. The above 
title easily belongs to the Curley Paim, or Kentia Bel- 

‘ moreana, as no Other plant equals it for house deco- 
ration. It is one of the most graceful, and is not ff 


One Packet of each, Tae Mayrrower Magazine until 1902 (de- 
voted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts and Colored Plates), 
and our Great Catalogue, all for 90c. 

Onr Catalogue for 1901.—New Century Edition—Greatest Book 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 162 
pages, 600 illustrations, 12 colored plates, will be mailed free to any 
who anticipate purchasing. Scores of Great Novelties. 








FREE if you will send the name of 
5 boy friends over 12 years of age, we | 

















| The Best of all Palms 


fected by the dry atmosphere and dust of the or- 
dinary living room. With ordinary care this 


plant will last a lifetime. 
Free for it mentioning this magazine, we will mall 

free, a copy of our Garden Calendar for 1901. 
The largest and most complete catalogue of SEEDS, 








To every purchaser, and also to all who write 











PLANTS and BULBS ever Issued for free distribution. ye 
Vf hin aE 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 crest st, Philadelphia, Pa. “igi 









PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
( Continued.) 


above freezing and flower successfully if 
given a rest during the Winter in rather 
cool quarters, with a light watering now 
and then and a sunny place when the 
buds start. The method of grafting 
cacti will be described in the number for 
March. 


The first of February is not at all 
too early, in the latituée of the Gulf 
States, to sow green- 


HOW TO GROW house seeds indoors. 


From _Philadelphis 
ve pila south through the 
. middle South, the 


last of February is 
right; north of this point according to 
locality, the safe rule being whenever 
warm, sunny weather has been estab- 
lished, even if it be in the middle of 
May. The directions given apply to 
window culture in the home, as few 
flower-growers have true conservatories 
or greenhouses in which the atmosphere 
is more favorable. This lack must be 
met by artificial methods in window cul- 
ture. These choice and rather expen- 
sive flowers after being succeasfully 
started within, may be transferred. in 
their pots to a shaded veranda or stand 
under a shady tree that affords protec- 
tion under the hot suns and driving 
rains during Summer. Such seeds s: 
achimines, tuberous begonias, cyclamen, 
calceolarias and gloxinias may be sown 
first, at the times stated, while seeds o! 
Chinese primrose would better be sown 
about the last of March in the South, 
the middle of May in the North. Boxe: 
are preferatle to pots. those about twelve 
inches in length, with sides about four 
inches high, being most convenient. 
Grocers’ boxes sawed in two length wis¢ 
will form two seed flats, the cover being 
utilized as a bottom for the upper half. 
To secure good drainage, bore sever: 
half-inch holes in the bottom and ove: 
these lay pieces of pottery to preven 
the soil from washing through. Fill iz 
to the depth of an inch with broke: 
charcoal or pottery. 

SOIL AND CULTURE.—Use one-third o 
mellow garden loam, one-third of rict 
dark-surfaced earth from the woods c 
rotted sod, and the same of coarse san. 
well mixed and sifted through an ord 
nary ash sieve. If too fine, it becom: 
packed and is easily encrusted; it mu 
be loose to allow the delicate rootlets : 
spread freely. If turfy soil is not pr 
curable, use an admixture of floris1 
moss. Fill the boxes about two and on 
half inches deep, jarring them to set 
the soil, and leave about an inch spi 
at the top. Scatter the seed evenly ov 
the surface, but do not cover with sxc 
except with cyclamen. Push these jr 
under the surface with a wooden pix 
Water carefully so as not to dislcx« 
the seeds, using an atomizer or, in 
absence, a hair-brush dipped in wat 
across this draw a coarse comb, creat 
a fine spray. Oover with a pame 
window glass, which converts the. ~ 
into a miniature greenhouse. Whem v- 
heavy drops of moisture form om 
glass, the soil is too wet. Remove 
glass-for a short, time and allow it 
dry ‘slightly.)(Cover the glass wit 





thickness of newspaper during the hot- 
test part of warm, sunny days, to prevent 
seeds or young seedlings from drying 
out. Remove the paper soon as the 
hottest part of the day is over, that the 
young plants may have strong light. 
Avoid watering on cloudy days unless 
the soil be really dry, and then very 
lightly until sunshine returns. Green 
moss upon the surface before the seed- 
lings start is a sign of too much moisture. 
This gives no trouble, however, after 
two or three leaves appear; then more 
water may be given. At this stage pre- 
fal a box of fresh soil precisely like the 
rst and transplant an inch apart, first 
making the holes and carefully lifting 
the plants with as much soil as will cling 
tothem. Water to settle the soil, give 
sir and let remain in these quarters 
until they crowd for room. 


Hydrangeas may be repotted, cut back 
and started to grow any time in February. 
In the extreme 
South it is time to 
begin early garden- 
ing. It is better to 
take some risks to 
secure early flowers. Plants in pits must 
receive abundant airing. In warm loca- 
ions, sow seeds of pansy, verbenas, an- 
‘irrhinum, sslvia, and dianthus. Defer 
hese plantings until some weeks later 
n the North, as the outcome of cold and 
loudy weather is weak and spindling 
ants. Propagation from cuttings may 
egin with all soft-wooded plants in the 
North. They will root readily. With 
lenty of sunny window space, all varie- 
ies of amaryllis may now be brought to 
he light. Dutch bulbs should not be 
timulated. Simply give plenty of water 
od surshine after they have become 
oured to a strong light. Bring reserve 
ulbs for late forcing into the light and 
{ necessary to hurry them for a special 
ime, give water as hot as the hand will 
ear, the better way being through the 
aucer. Give callas at this season abun- 
lant sunshine and heat with plenty of 
ukewarm water. Grow pansy seed in 
soil of rotted sod. It delights in 
brous quarters. Give lilium Harrisi 
Easter lily) a cup of weak liquid manure 
t least weekly and keep it in a cool 
tmosphere with abundant sunshine. 
tepot plants that need it as soon as they 
bow signs of new strength. 

(To be continued.) 


HINTS AND HELPS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. T. C. P. T.:—In this number of THE 
ELINEATOR you will find several advertise- 
ents that will give you the information you 
esire, 


E. L.:—You do not state whether you wish 
door or outdoor culture of plants specified. 
arnation culture for open ground and pots is 
iven in Practical Gardening, April, 1900. In 
rindow culture give as cool an atmosphere as 
oasible above freezing with abundant sun- 
hine and frequent showering to keep off red 
pider. Carnations are perfectly hardy in the 
outh Lily-of-the-valley is hardy every- 
vhere, and delights in moist, cool locations, 
nth rich loose soil like woods’ earth. Thrives 
est in beds or patches; grows in perfection 
eside arunning stream if somewhat shaded. 
Resents the heat. Oxalis thrives best in a 
oose sandy soi] with plenty of sunshine. Too 
ich a soil induces a rank growth of leaves 
mith few flowers. WARD MACLEOD. 
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® contained many rare flowers and delicious 
%@ vegetables, which doubtless came from 
© our house, as we have supplied the most 
© discriminating people for over half a cen- 
@ tury. Our 1901 Catalogue of 


‘EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
® plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 
©) To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 

@) EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH. 


@ To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), 

© we will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge our famous 50-cent ** Garden’’ Collection of S 
© seeds, containing one packet each of Fubslee Phlox, Giant Victorta Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink 
© Plume Celery, Mignonetie Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, ina red envelope, which when emptied @) 
© and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Cata- @ 
© logue to the amount of $:.0o and upward. « 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 and 8387 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


DOOOOOO OOO 
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eve You a Garden? 


Write for 1901 Seed Catalogue. Full of valuable suggestions which bring profit. 
Descriptions, prices and directions for growing all kinds of Farm, Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Trees, Vines, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs, Lawn and Golf Grass Seeds. 


D. LANDRETH G SONS, 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Established 1754. 
THE OLDEST SEED HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
SPECIAL—To each applicant for Catalogue we will mail, free of charge, 


one packet of Sweet Peas, choice mixed colors. 
FLOWERS 3(}° 


Worth $1.25, delivered free. 
SPECIAL OFFER—made to introduce our goods. 


all SURE TO GROW 
20 Pkts. SEEDS and BLOOM this year. 
1 Pkt. Pansy—Sunshine. 10 cols. 1 Pkt. Double Chinese Pink, 
“ Beautiful Hybrid Begentas. * Carnation Marguerite. 
‘* Washington Weeping Pa'm. “ Hellotrope, mixed 
Mary Semple Asters,4 cols. ‘ Poppy —New Shirley. 
“ Alyssum, LittleGem, mixed. ‘* Umbrella Plant. 
‘* Bonquet Chrysanthemum. ‘* Giant Verbena, mixed. 
















Forget-me-not—Victoria, *¢ Japan Morning Glory. 
‘* California Golden Bells. ‘** Petunia Hybrid Mixed, 
“ Lovely Butterfly Flower. ** California Sweet Peas. 
















1 Pkt. Phlox Drummondil. 
** Diamond Flower. 


23 BULBS—? Grand Peacock 

Iria. 1 Dbl. Pearl . 
Tuberose. 2 Butterfly Gladiolus. 2f | 
Hybrid Gladiolus. 9 Fine Mixed Oxalis. 
2 Rainbow Lilies. 1 Elegant Spotted 
Calla. 2 Climbing Sweet Migonette 
Vines. 2 Splendid New Canna Lilies, 
1 Crimson, 1 Gold. 


Return Check good for 25 Cents 
on next order; also our 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE, 136 Pages. 
free with above 30c. collection. 
THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Growers, 


Box B, West Grove, Pa. 





Absolutely Buy this Collection 
eal and you won't be sorry. 










Departure 


To every buyer 
of this 25c. col- 
lection I send a 
Be. COUPON, 
p for % cts. 
worth of Seeds, 
selected from 
my catalogue 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, with or 
without any fur- 
ther order from 
catalogue. 





1 Named Dahlia Bulb. 2 White Forget-me- 
1 Ackimenes Bulb. not Plants. 

1 oe Bulb. 2 Cinnamon Vine Bulbs. 
1 Bu ao Bridal ; Hy.Candicans Bulb 
1 Tuberose Double 1 Gladiolus Bulb. 

Excelsior Pearl. 1 Spotted Calla. 

1 Pkt new Dolochos “ Daylight.” white ; 
1 Pkt Giant Centaurea Imperialis, great 
novelty 5 colgrs, fragrant; 1 pkt Allegheny 
Hollyhocks, 7 colors; 1 Pkt Clematis Pani- 
culata Seed; 1 Pkt Blue Salvia-silver Sage. 


12 Bulbs ana § Pkt, Seeds for 25¢ ———______— : 


This entire 
Collection, 
] guarantee this collection to be as represented or 
money refunded, My catalogue sent with every order. 


MISS MARY E. MARTIN, Floral Park, New York. 


The 32d annual edition of our New 
Gulde to Rose Culture—the lead- 
ing Rose Catalogue of America—free 
on request. Deseribes 700 different va- 
rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 
cannot be had eleaewhere. Allon own 





BEST OF ALL TRIAL OFFERS UX, 


SEED will send my 25th Annual Catalog and 15 lib- 

eral packets choicest Seeds, growth of 
1900, all for 16e. In letter atamps. 60 sorts large fi 
Pansies, mixed ; 50 Double Asters; 12 Suapdragons; 40 Japan Pinks; 10 
Double Everlastings; 30 large fl. Phlox; 6 Stocks; 32 improved Prize 
Sweet Williams; 50 Verbenas: Hardy Coleus, Rose of Heaven, Philip- 
pine Fountain Plant, Satin Flower. Hardy Primrose, Evening Stars. 


L. W. Goodell, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass. | 


Describes all other desirable 

. Also free on request, 

copy of the leading Floral Magazine— 
**Success with Flowers.”’ 


saruple 


The DINGEE & GONARD CO, 
West Gre vocd’ a, 
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Fiexibone Moulde Corsets 
‘‘THE LONG LINE EPOCH”’ 


!.eads to the inquiry as to what stays give the 
longest lines. Small waists, no longer woman's 
ambition, are now a mere detail. If your lines 
are long enough, your waist may be as large as 
you please. 

No longer does the tall, willowy model possess 
the whole field of the modiste’s fancy. Mistress 
fashion has awakened to the fact that her cari- 
catures were not absolute and ordained, that 
loose waists, straight fronts and long lines are not 
confined solely to her tall slender model. 


‘*Ie is the invisible, my dear,’’ says Becky 
Sharp, ‘‘ that costs so much.’’ 


YET 50 CENTS 


more than the ordinary, which secures a wearer of 
Flexibone Moulded that peculiar chic poise 
and elegance of contour, enhances an outline of 
figure beyond consideration. Besides, Flexie 
bone is guaranteed absolutely against rusting 
and breaking down. 

Flexibone Corsets can never lose form, 
and the critical woman who avoids discomfiture 
will find she can be supremely stylish and at per- 
fect ease in , 


THE NEW FIGURE. 


The FLEXIBONE corset set the standard of 
fashion. Imitations have resulted, but the right 
effect requires two points they lack; namely, the 
corset must FIT perfectly and it must HOLD its 
modeling. There are a score of other points of 
peculiarity which makethe Flexibone Moulded 
Corset so thoroughly superior. It is truly su- 
preme in all corsetdom. 


THE FLEXIBONE MOULDED 
MEASURING CHART 


(COPYRIGHT) 


SENT FREE 


[It is a perfect guide to secure the right model of 
any corset. An accompanying blank giving de- 
tail measurements, returned to us with post office 
order for $1.50 will secure you a perfect fitting, 
stylish corset, made to order if you cannot se- 
cure your correct model from the dealer. 


Flexibone Moulded Corsets 
Sold Everywhere. 


Address Box 26, 625 Broadway, New York. 
Factory Jackson, Mich. 


CORONET CORSET CO. 
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Minnesota may not be so old in club 
work as some of tlie other States, but she 
makes up in energy what she lacks in 
age. Mrs. Henrotin inspired the first 
call for a federation in 1894, and the first 
meeting was held on December 10th 
that year. The idea was a new one, but 
there were but few present; the fol- 
lowing April another meeting was held 
which was 
attended by 
thirty-four 
ladies. Miss 
Margaret J. 
Evans, now 
second vice- 
president of 
the General 
Federation, 
was made 
president, an 
office she 
held for five 
years. 

The estab- 
lishment of 
“rest rooms’’ 
for farmers’ 
wives was 
one of the 
first accom- 
plishments 
of the feder- 
ation in Min- 
nesota. <A 
number of 
clubs estab- 
lished these, 
which were 
merely com- 
fortable, 
pleasantly 
furnished 
rooms con- 
veniently lo- 
cated and 
kept open on 
market days. 
Here farm- 
ers’ wives 
may come 
and eat their 
lunch and 
find a cup of 
tea, a late 
magazine, a 
new bouk and, best of all, companion- 
ship; and from here they go back to 
their homes refreshed and strengthened. 

The travelling library and art-gallery 
have also become features in Minnesota 
through the organized effort of club 
women, while there is much being done 
to improve the public schools. But the 
latest and greatest of the work of the 
five thousand club women of this State 
is a tremendous undertaking and one in 
which they ought to succeed. 


‘or, 
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There is a strong movement in Minne- 
sota for Congress to create a National 
Park at the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi out of the Leech Lake, Cass Lake 
and Winnibigoshisk Indian Reservation. 
These lands are now under the Nelson 
Bill, which provides that the timber 
shall be sold at not less than three dol- 
lars per thousand feet, board measure. 









MRS, LYDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMSON. 


Mrs. Lydia P. Williamson, of Minne- 
apolis, the president, gave a history of 
the work done by her federation in this 
direction in @ recent speech: ‘As 8 
federation, this past year, our fond- 
est hopes and our most determined 
efforts have centred in forestry and the 
preservation of a portion of our virgin 
growth of pine that serves as a back- 
ground and outline for the wonderfally 
picturesque group of lakes on the Leech 
and Cass Reservations. Our work is not 


—-—_ se SF ge boa 
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over, and ag we press our cause this 
" year, twelve months of investigation as 
to conditions in our State where land 
has been cut over—the soil, latitude, 
‘altitude, Indian problem and rate at 
‘which forest denudation is going for- 
ward—have emphasized and deepened 
our convictions that this proposed Na- 
tional Park is a wide und timely move- 
ment and of paramount importance tu 
«the interests of the State from an eco- 
“nomic standpoint, and private greed 
should give way to public good. 
“Last Winter while travelling and 
_speaking before clubs in the East, I 
heard the general lament, ‘Oh, why 
did we not awaken to the importance 
-of the preservation of our forests 
- earlier?” 
“I bear in my hand the kerosene torch 
found on a recent visit to Leech and 
Cass Reservations, used to fire a fine 
group of pines on one of the high bluffs 
overlooking the lake. Our landing at 
athis point was not on our programme, 
hat seeing this fine stand of pine in the 
distance and having with us somewhat 
of an expert in forestry—Miss Dock, of 
Pennsylvania—especially interested in 
pine growths, I asked the Captain if he 
could make a Janding. He replied that 
ue would send those most interested 
ashore in row-boats and we could cross 
the point and meet the steamer on the 
other side. Imagine our astonishment 
on landing to find each primeval giant 
ired a& the root, conditions indicating 
he ardiy act to have been perpe- 
rate&:, Within a week, and from a 
Sanbhe largest tree of the group 
{ pladed this torch with which the 
rinige@nest was committed. 

‘Sak wonder we have forest fires 
0 OG Migervations. On landing at the 
havig@@>3, held up the torch and ex- 
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of som © a settler standing by, my 
tonment at the criminal devices 
esOriiiyto to obtain the timber, he 


eumarked: ‘They intend to have 
geewon this Reservation if they fire 
Medts to get it, and then they'll 
vo women the land for a park. 
tt.no rare find.’ And it proved 

Be, for the next day at another 

wiltapdlar torch was found.”’ 
haamonosed Park was ceded to the 
itguetes under the Act of Congress 
menary 14. 1889, and comprises 
Metres of land and 218,470 acres 
f waieeurface. The Park would have 
WO. $aue@s; attractions that could not be 
quam There would be the only ac- 
eave pine forest left growing in the 
Di aE States, and there would be the 
nly tribe of genuine Northwestern, 
choolcratt-Longfellow Indians still liv- 
ying their primitive savage life. 

If public-spirited men would only 
-hink of these things for a minute they 
would hesitate no longer to do some- 
-hing for the proposed Park. The club 
women of the entire country are eagerly 
watching the development of the case 
ind will lend a helping hand in 
‘nfnencing their representatives in 

ngress. 


STUDY PROGRAMME. 


_Shakspere ia a never ending source of de- 
_ ight among lovers of good literature; and yet, 
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how few really know the poet and his work. 


1, Henry I[V.— 

Note obscure passages and questions. 

Shakspere’s contemporaries and prede- 
cessors. 

Shakspere's fathers and daughters. 

Study especially Fulstaff's character and 
that of the Kirg, Hotspur, Lady Percy 
and Owen Glendower. 


2. Macbeth.— 
Study the story of the play and its histori- 
cal accuracy. 
Ghosts in Shakspere. 
Character contrasts: 
Macbeth and Banquo. 
Macbeth and Macduff. 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Com parisons: 
Macbeth and Richard III. 
Macbeth and Iago. 
Shakspere’s use of the disturbances of 
Nature in connection with great crimes. 
Hecate in Shakspere. 
The wife’s influence in Shakspere. 
Stories of Shakseperean operas. 
Famous Shaksperean actors. 


3. Antony and Cleopatra.— 
Study ancient Egypt, its literature and its 
religion. 
Modern Egypt, its ruins and its civilization. 
Funeral customs of ancient Egyptians. 
Historical basis of the play. 
Time analysis. Geography of the play. 
Roman Empire in time of Augustus. 
Cleopatras of the stage. 
Character sketches: Ahtony; Cesar; Bru- 
tus; Octavia. 
Cleopatra, ‘ The Serpent of Old Nile.” 
Comparisons: 
Dryden's Al for Love; 
Shakspere’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
Romeo and Juliet; 
Antony and Cleopaira. 
The Antonys of the stage. 
What are the redeeming features in the 
characters of Antony and Cleopatra? 
Was the fall of Antony due to the force of 
environment or to some defect in his 
moral character ? 


4. Coriolanus.— 

Patrician and consuls vs. tribunes and 
plebeians. 

Occupation and influence of Roman women. 

The uprisings of the common people com- 
pared with those of the times of Cesar 
and of the present day. 

Comparisons : 
Brutus. 
Menenius. 

- Coriolanus—His education and ambition. 
Volumnia—As a mother and a politician. 
Virgilia—" My gracious silence.” 
Aufiddus—Do the laws of war justify his 

conduct? 
Which was the stronger character, Corio- 
lanus o: Volumnia? 





Reference Books.—Dr. Rolfe’s Shakspere. 
Rollins and Tytler’s Histories, 

Wallace’s Ben Hur. 

Warburton's The Crescent and the Cross. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Bishop Lord's The Woman of Pagantsm. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women. 

Wingate’s Shakspere’s Heroes on the Stage. 

Wingate’s Shakspere’s Heroines on the Stage. 

Dowden’s Shakspere, His Mind and Art. 

Froude's Great Passions of History. 

Miss Edwards's A Thousand Miles Up the 
Nile. 

Georg Ebers’s Uarda; An Egyptian Princess. 
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Hostess 


Bremner’s Butter Wafers make 
the entertainer’s duties easy and 
add to the pleasure of the visitor. 
Delightful accessories to light 
luncheons and afternoon teas. 


BREMNER’S\ 


Wafers 


Sold by all grovers. 
















National Biscuit 


THE BEST 


Nutritive 
Refreshing 
Economical 


A breakfast-cupful of this 
delicious Cocoa costs less 


than one cent. 
Order it next time—take no other, 
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COLONIAL 
BUST FORMER 


Price 50c 2 ards. 


Kept by most dealers. If yours can’t supply 


it take no substitute but send us the price 
and size corset you wear and we will send 
it postpaid. Circular Free. 


BORTREE CORSET CO., 


JACKSON, MICH. 














M LA Is 
Medicine 


Amusement 


At your service always—but never in the way. 


ie Nght, ornamental; easy to adjust to any height 
er angle. Made of fine steel tubing. finished in 
exidized copper, nickel or black enamel. 


Our handsome booklet free on request. 


D. H. ALLEN & CO., (26 Main St.), Miamisburg, Ohio. 





BETHESDA SANITARIUM, Brockiz>.¥.*; 
ment ef Chronic and Nervous Diseases. Treatment sither A opetiie 
e@ H Private rooms or ward. For particulars address : 
Presideat MRS. H. H. SHITH, 85 McDonough St., Breoklyn, K. Y. 
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Ir 1s WELL FOR ALL GIRLS TO REALIZE 
that something more is expected of them 
in this twentieth century than was re- 
quired in the nineteenth. They are ex- 

ected to have more self-reliance, more 

usiness capacity, and to be ready to 
meet the opportunities of work and use- 
fulness which are opening on every side. 
The standard in education is high; com- 
petition in every line of work is great. 
The field of work, while constantly 
widening, is rapidly filled with a supply 
of trained workers. It is the value of 
training that I would impress upon girls. 
No matter what a girl's position or 
prospects may be, she will be happier if 
she prepares for profession, a business 
or a trade. If she is in moderate cir- 
cumstances, her independence will en- 
able her to help others or to live with- 
out being a burden to anyone. If she 
is rich, the training acquired will lead 
toa path of usefulness. Any practical 
training will make her thorough and 
careful in every detail of her own house- 
hold, if she marries; and if she chooses 
to remain single, her life will be more 
complete by having some special aim. 
Fortunes change rapidly, and the rich girl 
of to-day may find to-morrow that she is 
obliged to earn her own living. It will 
be difficult for her if she is untrained in 
any specialty, but if she has had the 
advantage of a college education, she 
may teach; if she has studied to be a 
trained nurse, & kindergartner, an art- 
worker or a bookkeeper, she will have 
the means of self-support. If she has 
learned millinery or dressmaking, she 
may be able to start a business. it she 
has taken a course in cookery or in 
systematic sewing, she may become an 
instructor in classes for such work. 
Many young girls whose parents have 
had reverses, or who have been left with 
8 widowed mother and younger sisters 
to help, are bravely and happily earning 
incomes by reason of having been well 
educated and trained. 

The importance of choosing some 
special line of work and the necessity 
of getting the very best training in it 
are what girls must consider. I would 
urge them to use their youth as a valu- 
able time of preparation for life, and to 
remember that the best work for each 
individual is that which she can do best. 
The problem for each girl to discover is 
what that best is, and then to do it—and 
here is the test of character, for it is 
perseverance, tenacity of purpose, a 
faculty for holding fast to one’s task 
through obstacles or discouragements, 
which will succeed in the end. Ability, 
concentration and application, enthusi- 
asm and patient endeavor will help a girl 
to prosper in a chosen career. 


SeLF-CONSCIOUSNESS IS OFTEN A BARRIER 
to popularity in social life, and it isa 
malady from which some girls suffer. 


Girls Interests and 






Not everyone can be graceful and easy. 
but one can be self-confident withon 
being self-assertive, serene and dignitied 
without being dull. Morbid fears as 11 
what others are thinking, and over. 
anxiety as to one’s appearance, may le 
overcome. Little nervous mannerisms. 
a lack of repose, consciousness of on’s 
clothes, are all bad form and to 
avoided. One of the most carefu:. 
dressed as well as attractive women | 
ever met had been required in her girl. 
hood, by her mother, to attend scra- 
ulously to every detail: of her toilet, and 
then to think no more about it after 
leaving her room. No touches to bair 
and drawing on of gloves were jx:- 
mitted after she had left her bedroom. 
If these apparently trifling matters had 
been neglected, she was obliged to re- 
turn to her room to attend to them. 
For this early training, which seemed 
irksome at the time, she never ceased 
to be thankful when she grew older. 
She acquired extreme neatness in her 
personal appearance and an_ entire 


freedom from any fussy consciousness - 


about it. 

No one can make a good impressicn 
or talk agreeably if half absorbed ip 
putting on gloves, clasping a bangle ora 
pin or arranging stray locks of hair. I 
is a mark of good breeding to be neatlr 
dressed in every detail and never to ap- 
pear conscious of one’s clothes. Some- 
times one sees a girl in a street car 
drawing on gloves or adjusting a veil. 
Even at the opera one frequently sees 
an occupant of a box buttoning gloves, re- 
arranging a jewel on a bodice or touching | 
the ornaments in the hair. These self- 
conscious manners in public are bad 
form and detract from a woman’s charm. 


GIRLS SHOULD NOT VENTURE TO LEATE 
home for a strange city, even for the 
purpose of study, unless provided with 
sufficient money for travelling expenses, 
the return trip, boarding expenses, the 
cost of a course of study and something 
in reserve in case of illness. Some girls 
almost resent the idea that training 
requires time, and they have visionarr 
ideas about expense. They are impatient 
and in haste. They forget that no one 
ever succeeds in a hurry, and that hast. 
careless, slipshod workers are not wanted. 
One must begin at the beginning sand 
learn gradually in any business or any 
profession. Inthe choice of work one: 
may naturally be led by inclination, but 
a girl must not make the mistake of 
thinking that because she has some 
facility in drawing, for instance, she has 
a great talent. She may have a talent 
which can be developed, but after some 
experience in an art school, if her in- 
stinct tells her that she will be incapatle 
as an artist, she had best select some 
other ( employment rather than waste 
time in-dreams of, success. 


Several girls have written inquiring 
about the study of ornamental Cesign, the 
length of time required for the course, 
the expense, the possibilities in this 
branch of art, and whether manufac- 
turers purchase designs, etc. In this 
work, as in all others, much depends 
on one’s capabilities. In an art school 
a girl can soon gain a knowledge of her 
own powers or of her limitations. At 
the New York School of Applied Design 
she will have the opportunity of find- 
ing a oareer of self-support if she has 
capacity. This school has in eight 
years trained over two thousand women 
in the various branches of the art of 
design. The course of study is two years, 
but if a student has no previous know]l- 
edge of drawing, a year of elementary 
instruction is required. The terms are 
about sixty dollars a year. Water-color 
painting, in simple forms of geometric 
and floral composition, are taught, and 
this is followed by a course in historic 
ornament. Scholarships are awarded to 
the most meritorious students, and in 
this way the expense in the classes is 
materially altered for many students. 
Designs are made for wall-papers, silks, 
cottons, carpets, book-covers, lamps, 
mosaics, brass handles, medals, memo- 
rial tablets, silverware, programmes, ad- 
vertisements, etc. Designs by tlhe girls 
sre constantly sold to manufacturers, the 
money going directly to the students. 
Salaried positions have been obtained by 
the managers for many graduates of the 
school. All thisis very encouraging, but 
1t means serious work on the part of the 
students, and clever, original work, for 
it is originality which. is looked for by 
the manufacturers, and this, combined 
with real talent and business enterprise, 
will make success for the girl who wishes 
to be a designer. P 

PYROGRAPBY 18 BEING TAKEN UP BY Many 
girle at present. The art is in burning 
a design on leather for book covers, 
portfolios, penwipers, card-cases or 
eofa-cushions, or in etching designs on 
wood for chairs, footstools, tables and 
picture-frames. Smooth leather is adapt- 
able for the purpose of decoration. and 
ealfskin, pigskin or crushed and polished 
levant in light shades. The work of 
fire etching is done with special tools, 
consisting of heated platinum points, 
the heat being controlled by a bulb 
attachment. handsome portfolio of 
dark-brown crushed levant morocco had 
on it a large conventionalized poppy, the 
outlined design being burned in and the 
color of the flower and leaves broadly 
painted in water color. A book cover 
of light-colored calfskin had a dainty 
floral decoration, the colors laid in green, 
white and gold. A card-case had a 
pretty scroll pattern in Louis XV. style. 


A Fap waHiocr 1s Amvusine Some Gigs 


is collecting the engraved designs of 
college and yacht flags, flags of all 
BRations or illuminated monograms, 


crests, coats-of-arms, badges, etc., and 
using them for decorating fans and ‘pho- 
tograph-frames. A black satin fan makes 
a good background for gayly colored or- 
Namentation; a white satin fan locks 
well if covered with gold emblems. 


PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
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y/ Warning “ 


Li Shun the dealer who Kama 
BY tries to sell you a sub- © 
Ey stitute for the famous Shawknit, 
and sometimes at a lower price. 


If it’s a question of price solely 


m@ with you, he'll succeed; but if it’s 


am you 


goodness, style, fit and fast color you 
want, then insist that the SHAWKNIT 
must have. Will outwear 
“wo pairs Of any other stocking 
sold at amy price. 


Little coon label and Shawknit 
trade-mark on every stocking 


PPADS 


3809 


Dealers sell \ 
Style $82 Misses’ Line ¥ 
ASK FOR THEM. 

A fine gage ribbed stocking, with 


French feet, reinforced knee, heel, 
and ankle; also double sole. Equal to 
the best imported, and more durable, 
Dyed in our famous ‘‘ Snow-black,”’ 
light, stylish and durable 


35¢. a pair; 3 pairs, $1.00 


Sent postpaid packed in a dainty box on 
receipt of price, or from dealers, 


CATALOGUE FREE, showing Colors, Weights, Styles and Prices 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO. 


27 SHAW STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Gage 
Ribbed 
Stocking 


[A PHATON FROM THE FAATOR 


Write for catalogue which shows at what a remark Sho w price 
you can secure PH 2TONs direct from our factory. > make and 
sell all kinds of high grade Vehicles. No jobber orfetailer comes 






RISKS 






NN Age 
No.5022 Ry 
Cnet 


Phaeton Reo between us and our customers. 
ares Adan the profits. 






metal 
NEAL'S ENAMEL 


Dept. K. 
Our Rooklet, “Enamels and Enameling.’’ with eamples of colors, eté., sent FREE. 


purchase guaranteed. 
ways paid if you are dissatisfied. 


’ THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS (0., 
O55 50 DD SDDS S DIP SDI SOS OPS OSOCSKCESOIOSE 





In buying a buggy, carriage, wagon or any kind of 
harness or horse accessories from our catalogue, you have a 

larger stock to choose from than any dealer can carry. 
Money back and freight charges both 


NealsS Enamels 


THE GENUINE 


Make the home beanutiful—the woodwork, the bath tub. the furniture, the 
beda—everything in the house ean be made to look like new with 
E> - You can do it yourself. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 


Y 





We sell direct. The customer gets 









Your 







Write for catalogne. 
P. 0. Box 772, Colambas, 0. 





Break asi 


Ralston Breakfast Food's appetizing flavor 
gives ita warm welcome to the best tables. 


Gluterean Wheat, from which Ralston is 
scientifically milled, is grown in only one 
section of the world, and that’s the reason 
Ralston Breakfast Food possesses a pleasant 
flavor pecullarly its own, 

If you have any difficulty in. obtaining 
Ralston Breakfast Food from your grocer, 
send us a 2c stamp for a sample, enough for 
two breakfasts. 


PURINA MILLS, 887 Gratiot St., 


“Where Purity 


is Paramount.”’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


READ [T FORWARD 
READ IT BACKWARD 
THEN TRY IT 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath 
soap,made from purest imported olive oil 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 

Price, 10 cents, at all dealers, or Uncle 
Sam's mail brings a cake for ten cents. 


ALLEN» BASWRISLEY CO., Makers 
Vf Hicago, Ills. 


DELICATE ENTREES 


and delicious sauces easily made by 
using a little 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT of Beef 











| cook another minute, then stirin one pint [ Al) r DO VO U USE 
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OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you? 


FLOWER PERFUMES.—To obtain per-| You can't be an expert in 


fume from any favorite flower, the blos- ° . . 
soms should be picked without stems chimneys ; but this you can 


and dropped into a jar half full of olive} do, Insist on Macbeth’s 
or almond oil. After standing in that| | “ * . 
until the next day, they should be put pearl top or pearl glass 


into a coarse cloth and squeezed dry ° . 
over the bottle of oil. Then fresh flow- whichever shape you require 


ers should be added and the operation They are right in all those 


repeated until the required strength is 
obtained. The oil is then to be mixed| Ways; and they do not break 


with an equal quantity of pure rectitied . Z 
spirits. This should be shaken every from heat, not one in a hun 


day for three weeks, when it may be} dred. Be willing to pay a 


turned off and bottled for use. ckel for th 
NAPHTHA AS AN EXTERMINATOR.| MCKE1 More Tor them. 


— Whenever a bureau drawer, a trunk, or| Our “ nee : oe alt ens and ad 
° ® ‘ proper chimneys. j you can always order 
a closet is cleaned, it is a good plan to the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 


wash the crevices with naphtha. A long-| We mail it FREE to anyone who writes for it. 
spout oil-can, kept for the purpose, ac- Address Macnetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
complishes this very quickly. The fumes | a a 
of the naphtha quickly evaporate, but A w\\\ \\\ ~ 

AY at), So 
\ \ t . wt ‘ = 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


not before they have done their work of \\\ ? 
extermination upon any insects or eggs \\\)\\. / “ 
that may be deposited in cracks or 
corners. This course, persisted in at 
regular intervals, will practically pro- 
tect from moths, carpet-bugs and other 
pests. 


TO CLEAN TAPESTRIES.—Take four 
ounces of soap to a quart of water and 
let the whole boil until it becomes a 
jelly. Two tubfuls of hot water must be 

ept in readiness, to which the boiled 
soap is added. A handful of bran will 
help prevent the colors from running. 
After the tapestry has been washed al-_ 
ternately in the two tubs rinse it out in 
vinegar and water and dry. A thin 
boiled starch must be used when the 
tapestry is to be stiffened. Iron quickly 
with a very hot iron. BUSY! Many styles, Sola 7 

CURRIED KGGS.—For curried eggs, | —== =< eee 
fry two thinly sliced onions in two tavle- |. ..npanp~ m4 : 
spoonfuls of butter until golden brown, | oi. co. <—~ Lt ee 
add one teaspoonful of curry powder, 








, dinner time, any J 

, timeisa good 
time to use vy 
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(Cordova, 
\\ CANDLES | 


They give a light 
| that’s rich and bril- 
yy liant. No odor. ¢ 
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of milk. Cover and simmer for fifteen 
minutes, thicken with one scant table- om : aa iat aag 

’ ‘ Vv 7 | e are Introc¢ ucing, direc oO the consumer, 
7 Ae a ay pil ee 8) COIN,” a new Scientific, Peptonized baking 
ttle Cold Milk, and COO or live min- |powder, and are giving beautiful Toilet and Tea 
utes longer. Add salt and pepper, if |Sets FREE to each user of this powder. For par- 


BAKING POWDER? 





| needed, and six hard-boiled egys, cut |ticulars address, with stamp enclosed, 


into slices; keep hot for ten minutes and | - 509 W. Pratt Street, 
serve with or wiihout boiled rice. BIS-KET MFG. CO., SALTO 

TONIC BATHS. —An invigcrating tonic 
bath is prepared by soaking several 
slices of lemon or limes in the bath 
water for an hour, then adding a hand- 
ful of bran. Bath bags of oatmeal and 
orris, or of shaved soap and almond 
flour, are also pleasant additions to the. 
bath. | 


BAKING TINS.—When making layer | 
cake, if there is not time to line the tins | 
with paper, the cake is uot so likely to 
stick if after the tins are greased they 
are lightly dredged with flour. 


MOUTH WASH. — To a teaspoonful COO K BOOK F RE 


of powdered borax and a tablespoonful (Containing 325 Pages, Over Gee 

of pure glycerine add cold water. Keep Recipes, Bound in Cloth.) — . 
covered and it will last for several TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 
days, when it may be renewed. Use). THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (Del) 


every morning before brushing the teeth. |p. o. Bex 289. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 
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Pride in Coffee 


If her coffee is good, the 

housewife is known as 

_ a ‘lovely cook.” Nothing 

, \ else cuts so much figure. ¢' 

\ With “Faust: Blend,” a +.’ 
; good pot and Blanke’s ; / 

recipe, you. can’t get’ poor 






Uf coffee, ff fy wf 

iN Write for recipe and . *. 

ls, bobdklet, FREE 7/4 
Jit Wf your:grocer' doesn't 
vf handle it, send $1.30 for { (4 

if  three-pound ‘can. of Faust ‘att 
\ Blend, whole; ground ‘or *“) 
<4 pulverized.) J | } 
i Ke 
» BlanKe’s Coffee, 
x, Yn 4 a ‘. \\ 
" a be Role. |} y 
) Be er) 





‘*More Than 
60 Ways 
to Cook 
Macaroni ”’ 












Edited by 
SARAH TYSON RORER 













FREE for Your Grocer’s Name 
These recipes been collected from all over the 
World of the Marvelli ey and this 
- booklet the choicest recipes of the leading 
Chefs of and America. 
“ Marvelli Maecaront is an ideal food y to pre- 
— Eeerehing and digestible, with a rich delicious- 
. Packed in air-tight packages, insuring its purity 
, and freshness, 


For tea cents in stamys and your best grocer’s name we wi]! 
ewod sample of Marvelli cncagh for meal for six people. 


THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
-115 W. Larned Street, Detrolt, Mich. 











For 2sc. and your Dealer's name we 
will send you prepaid our 


NE\V/ 


\ LATTICE SLICER. 


_ Makes the daintiest latticed and 
ted fruit and vegetable slices 
_ without waste. Also shoestring 


ces. The kitchen sensa- 
on of the day. 


HANDY THINGS CO. 


174 §&. Clinton St., CHICAGO. 


it is clean, honorable, 

and profitable and not 

over-done, Onur gradu- 

We have taught hundreds and 
Catalogue 


yoa, ; le Free. 
- Horelegical Department B, 
MEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Peoria, Minos 


FE sesreatineses: FLOWERS 
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The new and very delightful “ four- 
leaf clover hunts” may be given by 
hostesses who are miles from a green 
field and, consequently, a clover bed. 
The preparations are very simple, the 
only expense necessary being that of 
a sheet or two of colored cardboard. The 
cardboard chosen should be, if possible, 
of a rich dark green, but any shade of 
green could be substituted. From these 
sheets are cut myriad four-leaf clovers 
of natural size. By careful clipping 
and measuring, to avoid waste, several 
hundred can be prepared from a small 
quantity of the board. 

Preceding the party the clovers are 
hidden away in every conceivable nook 
and cranny of the rooms to which guests 
have entrance. They are inserted in the 
dark corners of mantelpieces, window- 
sills and book-shelves; tucked into the 
folds of the window curtains, under the 
hearth rug and piano cover, and among 
the pillows of the divan. 

Each clover spray is numbered in gold 
paint, the numbers ranging from one to 
ten. Inthis way, ifthree hundred sprays 
had been prepared, thirty of them would 
have been marked 10; thirty, 9; thirty, 
8; thirty, 7, etc. When all have been 
disposed of the little emblems of good- 
fortune are everywhere, but so cannily 
hidden that it requires search and a 
sharp eye to discover them. 

Of course, the idea of the evening is 
for each guest to unearth as many clovers 
as possible. As soon as the last guest 
has appeared a bell is rung, and the lively 
hunt begins. If the hostess finds it prac- 
ticable she might provide, in advance, as 
many pretty little linen bags for holding 
the clovers found as there are to be 
players. These bags can be embroidered 
in green floss and retained by the play- 
ers as souvenirs of the evening. 

In the hurry and flurry of hunting the 
clovers there is no time to spend in find- 
ing out their value, which is given by 
the numbers marked upon them. All 
energies are bent to the work of securing 
as many as possible. But when the bell 
rings, as a signal that the hunt is over, 
the fun of counting begins. If prizes are 
given—and a simple trophy or two is 
usually advisable—the first award is car- 
ried off by the bag which contains the 
largest number of clovers. The second 
goes to the lucky individual whose num- 
bers, added together, give the largest total. 

A pretty touch and one worth consid- 
ering would be added to the entertain- 
ment by introducing the color scheme of 
the evening into table trimmings and 
menu. The centre-piece for the buffet 
refreshment table might be a graceful 
silver dish of ferns, The candles could 
have shades of green tissue paper. Fin- 
ger-rolls and sandwiches might be tied 
with narrow green ribbon, and the small 
side dishes might contain olives, cress, 
pistachio-nuts, almonds and crystallized 


mint. MARY DAWSON. 
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Se we 
Is Transparent because it is Pure. 
It is Odorless because it is Pure. 








Cloudy and smelling gelatines are not & 
pure. Can you see through your old 
kind? Does it smell as you dissolve it? 


KNOX’S | 
GELATINE | 


will surprise you in many ways if you £ 
will try it. Its remarkable qualities £ 
have given it the largest sale of any § 
gelatine in the country. = 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,’’ if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

For sc. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For rsc., the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in = 

every package. : 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 
66 Knox Ave., 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y, 


ULE UUUYUAALAS GETTER OASEEE OORT ALA 
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A Necessity in Every Home. 


If you don’t know what Pure Powdered > 
Borax will accomplish for you in Kitchen, ¢ 
Sick Room, Laundry, Bathroom, Nursery; and § 
in toilet uses for hair, hands, eyes, teeth and $ 
general beauty purposes, 


Send for the New Free Book— 


“Borax in the Home”: 


to our Chicago office, and be grateful to us 
ever afterwards. If our name is on the box 
of borax you buy of your druggist or grocer 
itis pure. Our book tells you how to detect 
the adulterated product. Write for it today, 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


Chicago. New York. © 


PP PPL LLL 


LOOP LLL. 


San Francisco. 
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And Expenses Made by Live 
Agents Selling 


| THE ACORN LAMP 


Underneath and overhead generators. 


MAKES ITS OWN GAS 


At a Cost of One Cent for Ten Hours 
| Gives Better and Brighter Light z= 
| than Electricity. Absolutely safe. No Sime 
amel!, no trouble. Indorsed and approved 
by Fire Insurance Underwriters. Made ia 
_in 26 different styles. Prices from $4.00 Bm 
up. They sell on sight to stores and 
families. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. We have Agents who are selling 
| 10 to 2 lamps per day. 
| It's a wonder. Catalogue free. 
| Write for terms to agents. 


'ACORN BRASS WORKS 
| Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ATENT FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, 


Washington D. C. 
patent is allowed. Write for “‘INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 

















No Attorney’s fee until 
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Pure, Sweet, 


Delicious. 


This is the kind of pastry 
that WHITE COT TOLENE 
makes—crusts that melt, bis- 
cuits that are wholesome and 
appetizing, everything the best 
and most satisfying. If you have 
never tried WHITE COT TO- 
LENE, you don’t know how 
much superior a pure vegetable 
product, which is odorless, taste- 
less and neutral, is to greasy, 
impure and unhealthful hog fat. 


White 
Cottolene 


is highly recommended by 
prominent physicians  every- 
where, and is used by expert 
cooks and discriminating house- 
wives in preference to all other 


cooking fats. Try a pail of 
WHITE COTTOLENE and 
have a delightful experience, 
Safi The N. K. Fairbank Company 
De nee 
FREE! eae pate moment 
mm, mailed free | address. For 
mam, two 2c. stamps we send free our 


125 page recipe book, 
Helps,” edited by y Mrs. Rorer 


WINTER AND SUMMER 


The “MOSEL Y ” will add to your 
home that inestimab!e comfort and 
satisfaction which a perfect bath af- 
fords. You're the loser if you haven’t 


nome 










one, Water supp! ~ waste con- 
nections Te Abundance of 
ae water. complete. 


ent ie Fi 
any hath? Tobe Tube, Imj lomed Water 
ee Clonts, ee., @ 


Pree. 
Heeoly Folding Bath TabCo. 
858 E. Dearborn 8t.,Chicago 


YROGRAPHY 


EVERY REQUISITE for this;popular anc _ 
cinating art constantly kept in stock. Instru 
tions given by professional workers. 


Just Out! t 0 t A asevelions! beautiful and elaborate 
us ul Seta afopel full of the newest designa. 
e sent on receipt of 50c., which 

amount amount will be be ruined when the first order is sent, 
E. M. GUBSCH & CO., Specialists, 114 E. 23d St., N.Y. 
e of ‘*Whatto 

on SH Infants 


FREE § fldren at 


lowest possible Sie hi 
Customers all over United States. 


Infante’ Outfit, vom piste: 
23 pleces, $5.60 


INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S BAZAAR. 
NYE & HERRING, 


“We cater to the little nes.” O37 Nadisom Street, Chiea; o, IML 





Tllustrated Cata- 
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SEWING MACHINKES.—For every ten 
hours’ use the sewing machine should be 
oiled thoroughly and all surplus oil care- 
fully cleaned away. The machine, when 
not in use, should be unbanded and the 
foot lifted from the feed. It should be 
run steadily—never started or stopped 
with a jerk. Care should be used in re- 
gard to the breaking of needles; noth- 
ing contributes so readily to throw a 
machine out of order as this. Any- 
thing that may give the machine a 
shock should be avoided. Should poor 
oil be used, and the works become 
gummed in consequence, a thorough oil- 
ing with kerosene occasionally, after- 
ward wiping clean and oiling with the 
best of sperm oil, will be found very 
effective. 

IRON IN VEGETABLES.—Many vege- 
tables supply iron in a very effective 
form. Spinach, apples, lentils, beans, 
peas, strawberries, potatoes, beets and 
currants, all cortain the mineral with- 
out the admixtures that make so many 
medicines harmful. Stewed black cur- 
rants eaten daily through their season 
will cure answmia, and potatoes are a 
specific for scurvy. 


DRIED FRUITS.—Success in cooking 
dried fruits depends largely upon littie 
cooking and long soaking. Cover the 
fruit with cold water and let it stand a 
short time to soften any dirt that may 
adhere. Then wash the fruit, rubbing 
it carefully between the hands and 
thoroughly rinse it, covering it with 
plenty of cold water and letting it soak 
for twenty-four hours. Then drain it 
out and to the water add half a pound of 
sugar for each pound of dried fruit. 
When the sugar and water have cooked 
clear, put in the fruit, taking care not 
to crowd it, and only cook it until it is 
just tender. 

STAINING FLOORS.—This is a simple 
process, and the result is always gratify- 
ing to the good housekeeper. No prep- 
aration is needed except cleanliness. 
The boards must be absolutely free from 
any dust or grease. Some of the best 
quality of varnish stain should be pur- 
chased, also a broad, thin brush for ap- 
plying it. One board at atime should be 
stained, so that there may be no streaky 
appearance. Qne coat will be sufficient 
on boards that have been stained before, 
but upon new ones at least two will be 
required. 


TO TEST HEAT OF LARD.—A simple 
test for the heat of lard used in deep 
frying is to drop in a piece of bread. If 
it browns while sixty can be counted the 
fat is hot enough for raw material; if it 
browns while forty is counted the heat 
of the lard is sufficient for articles pre- 
pared from cooked material, such as cro- 
quettes. 


LEFT-OVIER SPINACH.—Spinach that 
is left from dinner may be at once mixed 
with a French dressing, packed in small 
cups or moulds or in a bowl and put 
away. Next day turn it out on a bed 
of lettuce, add more French dressing 
and it is ready for the table. 





ESSONS 
J -\COOKINGS ay 
a OIL Jo 





MAKES 
The Food Good 
The Cooking Easy 
The Home Happy 


ve vetable oil, for use in 

rtening all food, in place 
or ea beee and it costs about one- 
1uch as either, pound for pound. 


1 pure 
trying and sh 


Send 4 cents far our new cook 
book and mention this paper. 


WESSON PROCESS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of Wesson’s Salad Oil. 





Kitchen Piano 
‘‘Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 


Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
spices, milk, » RRS sand molasses in this self-cleas- 
ing cabi et. e make nine different kinds of | 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 
Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


=» New Idea in Trunks> 


H The Stallman Dresser Trusk 





constr don new principies. D=awr 
ers ins oa 
events 1: and qeweriaiie = & 

plac . The bottom as accessible mt) 
the top. Defies the bagoage smumsbe. 

‘ 
t 


of trays. A plece f= 


osts no more than a goed bat 
runk. Sent C.O. D, with peirilee 
of examination. Send Se. samp.) 
or illustrated catalogue, 
F.. A, pgs: lM AN, | 
419 W. Spring &t., 


me TAUGHT BY mA: 


! man in herown home can have @ Cony 
se aH Mil linery. Everything in high-class Mitr 
mgt) ¥ taug cht. Send, for Free Sample Tesco 
and our fandsome catalogue, 


CRON NTAG WAL. LILERYSOLLEGE, 34 Monrce St., Chicage ' 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 


FACTORY PRICES 


We ship every article direct 
i) Approval Srom the uolery ata Face 
tery Price ‘‘ On approval ¥to be returned at 
our expense [f not found poattively the best ever 


@ Colonial 


Answers to Correspondents 





THE HOUSEHOLD, | 


Domus AND OTHERS:—We cannot supply 
personal addresses through these columns, Send 
a stamped envelope, repeating the questions, and 
we will give the desired information by mail. 








Rocker 


A Perfect Gitt 
$27.00 Boye shit 


leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, direct 
from the factory. Such 
a luxury carries enjoy- 
ment with it for a 
lifetime. 
UPHOLSTERED In finest 
machine ee eneine 
laafter. All cushi Inslu seat, are of genuine curle 
 eenshalr, rapperied. In eet ane back by nest cprne of 
. fompered yep rockers, mahogany finish, richly 
polished, Ba.l-bewring casters. 







Choice of maroon, olive- 
green or russet leather. Worth at retail @40.00 to $55.00. 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 


r 
) $1] 1] 00 Buys this 
e— dainty desk 
) direct from the factory. 
\ daloty birthday or 
redding gift. 
FRONT ends and top 
) are figured mnshogany, tastily 
; in ald with pearl and white 
olly. Has French legs both 
‘eck and front, two locks. 
Small drawer inside, places 
) for paper, pen, ink, etc. 
Botlom of large drawer is of 
, pretty bird’seye maple. 
) Trimmings are all solid pol- 
shed brass. This desk ifs 
) poluhed iike a piano, and 


r 


rrom a dealer will cost $15.00 


' to $22.00. . , 
; to all points east of the 
WePrepay Freight Mississippt and north 
uf Tefinessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our complete Catalogue No. ** NN 3.” 
THE FRED MACEY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
aalers ef High-Grade Office and Library Furaitare, 
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A Supporting Belt 
for a lady of full figure is as necessary as a 
corset. Jt reduces the figure and gives a sense 
af support and comfort not to be understood 
until one has been worn. We make these 
twlts to. measurement only, and guarantee a 
perfect fitting article. 


Write for our catalogue. 


POMEROY COMPAN : 17 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 











E Zz Y 
TO 1RON WITH 


Poll’s Sad Irons 


BEST ON EARTH! 


Handle absolutely non-breakable ; 
is made of semi-steel with w 
(always cool) grip. Weigh more 
per set; hold heat longer; polish 
without effort. 

Peculiar heat retaining structure 
—an important economy. 

Perfectly nickeled and are always 
bright. 

Your dealer’aname, if he don't 
sell them, will enable you to geta 
complete set of theses POTT’S SAD 
TRONS for $1.50 (introductory offer). 
Delivered to you without further 
cost, through your local dealer. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


Schrelber & Conchar Mfg. Co. 


768 Iowan 8t., Dubuque, Iowa. 






















draining off the oil. 





J. C. B.: — Arrange sardines in a _ dish, 
Place a dish of quartered 


lemons neer the sardines to be served with 
them. 

: : 

YounGc HousekEkPER: — Camembert is a 


cheese named for the village in which it is 
manufactured. 
up in small round cakes and highly flavored. 
Maky:—For a hall a wax polish is more ad- 
visable than varnish, while the varnish is best 
as a border for rooms not cumpletely covered 
by rugs or carpets. For the wax to be used on 


a floor after staining it, take half a pound of yel- | 


low wax, a quart of turpentine, a quart of water 


and one-fourth of a pound of liquid ammonia. | | 


Chop the wax and put it in a jug with the tur- 
pentine, letting it stand for two or three days 
until the wax dissolves, shaking it occasionally. 
Next add the ammonia and then the water. This 


mixture has the consistency of a thick cream. | 


Apply a little at a time with a brush. 


JeaAN:—Anchovy toast is delicious and is often 
served as a dinner appetizer. To make it, select 
the boneless anchovies which are sold in small 
cans and are covered with oil, like sardines. 


toasted even brown. Two ancliovies are 
placed thereon, in opposite directions. Over the 
whole are then sprinkled the yolks of hard- 
boiled eggs, crumbled fine, the whites being 
chopped into cubes and disposed over the top. 


MaTerR:— Goldfish are inexpensive and re- 
quire but little attention. Three gold-fish in a 
globe with two or three snails and a polliwog 
or two will prove a source of instruction and 


ELFREDA:—A simple way to color cake icing 


which one or two green coffee beans have been 
standing for several hours or over night. After 
removing the beans the egg is beaten and used 
for the icing. 


Grace:—An expert Chinese cook furnishes 


of rice: Take care that the rice is not too old 
and hard. Wash it thoroughly in cold water. 
The amount of water used in cooking rice should 


above it in the cooking vessel. 


ually over a fire of medium intensity. When it 
begins to boil thoroughly, remove the vessel to 
the back part of the stove or where it may be 
kept steaming for about fifteen minutes, when it 
will be sufficiently cooked. This will be mani- 
fested by ils being slightly scorched on the bot- 
tom. The vessel used must be provided with a 
cover which fits perfectly tight. A thick iron pot 
isthe best. Put no salt into the rice or water 
while cooking. If salt is used while cooking, 
the grains will swell up in a peculiar form and 
turn black. The allowance of time for cooking 
the rice should be forty-five minutes—twenty 
minutes for it to come to the boiling point and 
twenty-five minutes for steaming. 


Rose L.:—Goose feathers are prepared by 
exposing them to the sunshine or in a stove 
until perfectly dry and then beating them to 
remove dust. When carelessly collected and 
dirty they may be cleaned with lime water or, 
better still, with a weak solution of carbonate 
of soda or with water containing a solution of 


chloride of lime, after which they are rinsed in 


clear water and dried as before. 


It is pasty in composition, made | 


Squares of bread without crust should be|- 


amusement to the small members of the family. | 


or candy green is to use the white of an egg in | 
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| 


the following directions for the proper cooking | 


be sufficient to cover it and rise about ap inch | 
Use cold water | 
always and let it come to the boiling point grad- | § 
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‘BOOK ABOUT GO-CARTS, 









| 

















Fashion is a pretty thing just 
now, but care must be 
given to the figure, 


Braided Wire 


Bustles and Forms 


make stylish, graceful fig- 
ures, without uncomfortable 
padding, 


yj SOLD IN ALL STORES 


Insist on having “Braided Wire.” 
If you don't find them, we will 
send, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Write for our booklet,“ Hidden Helpe."’ 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG, CO. 
1110 Noble St., Philadelphia 


i PON, BOBO BOBO POP I LOD PD PP EP EEE 


Oe FREE 


Every mother who wants 
her little one to have the 
handsomest, most com- 
fortable and safest go-cart 
or baby-carriage, and yet 
buy it for a modest sum, is 
invited to write for book 

re showing styles, with de- 
S The “ Bloch” Reclining Go- sorsptions, and) telling how 
cart—best and handsomest, T2UCH to pay. 
easly adjustable to any posi- 
Really a combined go- 
art and baby-carriage. 


OUR BOOK ON 
Reclining Chairs and 
Invalid Chairs 


should be read by every one 
who expects to buy sucha 
chair. Also sent free. 
Write to-day. 

If dealer won't supply 
our goods, we will shipfrom 
factory. Freight prepaid Costs a third less 
east of Mississippi. thaa others. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY 


Builders of best Baby-Carringes, Go- 718-715 Spring Garden 5St., § 
(carts, Invalid and Reclining Chairs, PHILADELPHIA 
rere 








Best finished, 


easiest run 
ning. 
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STEWART’S , 


DUPLEX SAFETY PINS ;: 


Fasten from either side but do noteslip through. Effective § 
guard. Imitated but not duplicated by any other maker, 






















GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 


TEN SIZES. 
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PATENTED. 





-OR TEARIN 


ee a3 HAVE 
= Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 


ON RVERY CARD. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME ON CARD. 

If dealers cannot supply you, send three two-cent 
stamps for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 
Consolidated Safety Pin Company, 

Box 16,-Bloomfield, N. J. 
ALSO MAKERE§ OF FOERFAST BALRPINS. 


G OF M 
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TRADE Mark 


SHRUNK ELASTIC 
DUCK 


» DRESS 
x FACING 


"THESE goods go through 

a separate confined pro- 
cess for shrinkage and are 
fuily shrunk. The practical 
value has created a large de- 
mand and imitations are on 
the tmarket called “ shrunk ” 
which are not “ shrunk "— 





J 


test them. TUXEDOS are 
29 inches wide, made in fast 
black and colors, and are ab- 
solutely clean in the measur- 


ing off or in the making up 
and will not soil by contact. 
Goods will return to original 


form and elasticity after be- 
ing wet. Look for name on 
selvage., For sale by leading 
Dry-Goods Dealers. 


Cromwell Brothers 
NEW YORK 


AGENTS: 


J. V. FARWELL Co., Chicago ; 
HARGADINE, McKITTRICK Co 

Bt. oes A. J. Prerce & Co., Boston: Husrep HEss 
& Co. San Franc isco ; MERCHANTS’ DYEING & FINISH 


The enfietta 
$1 prepaid is the Best Skirt 


on the Market, 








because it has all the good 
»~Oints of every other skirt and 
n addition our new yoke fits 
more pe rfectly over the hips, 
and will fit more people, prop- 


erly, than any other yoke, 


It Makes the Dress 
Fit Smoothly Over 


the Hips 
It is gored 
and shayed by our special 
method, and also has the 


much desired full-flare effect. 


Every garment is felled 
throughout, leaving no raw 
Seams. Ruffles are corded or 


taped on to avoid catching the 
dust or dirt. Made in all the 
latest sty mat ' If cous dealer 
does not sell them senc 

and hisname,give your $1 00 
waist and skirt measure and we 
M9 have your order filled. Express prepaid. Satisfac- 
nm guaranteed or money refunded. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


fhe Henrietta Skirt Co., 


Kalamazoo, [lich. 


oe e 

Fine Beds at Low Prices 
Better beds, mattresses and 
springs than ours cannot be 
e. We are manu- 
facturers of 
* these goods 
> 75) and can save 

204 6 
, money for 
ia 





you. 

Everything 
we sell is fully 
guaranteed, and money will be returned 
if you are not satisfied. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘Beds of Quality.” 
BAROALO & BOLL MFG. CO., 
126 biaietapiaes St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

the PERNIN, n 


HORTHAND 5 me -poaition, connective vowel 


trates oe World's Fair award. 
FREE LESS Ane 


ON and 
won n - PERNIN, Aather, Detreit, Mich. 


ee 
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Sentences written in an hour 
on-shading 





THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 





THE HOUSEHOLD—( Continued). 


BEATRICE: —The word “covers” in connec- 
tion with a dinner refers to the number of 
yuests and ‘courses’”’ to the successive dishes. 


HOUSEWIFE :—Doilies made of small squares 
or rounds of linen are put to many uses in the 
modern home. and the supply should be well 
maintained. They may be simply hemstitched 
squares of linen or may be embroidered and 
made very handsome. The tendency, however, 
is to white effects on the table. The doilies 
for the bread or cake plate and those on which 
the carafes are set muy be round and either 
fringed or finished with a scollop of embroi- 
dery. For the hot dishes of the meal the doily 
takes the shape and size of the platter used and 
may be simply hemstitched ail round with a 
rather deep hem, a pad first being laid to pro- 
tect the table from the heat. 


Betry:—You might bronze the objectionable 
stove-pipe. 


JuLta:—Coffee stains may usually be re- 
moved by moistening the spots and _ holding 
them over the fumes of a small piece of sul- 
phur placed in an iron vessel. Sulphur being 
an acid, the stained parts must at once be care- 
fully washed with water containing a litule 
soda or ammonia to save the fibre from injury. 
If a spot is small, it may be moistened and held 
over the fumes of a few sulphur matches. 
The vapor from burning sulphur will often re- 
move stains that nothing else will effect. but 
the fabric must be immediately and thoroughly 
rinsed in every instance. 


Miss Fastipious: —Vaseline is said to be 
better than oil for keeping patent leather soft. 


EstE:—Eider-down bed-covers should be hung 
out in a high wind at least once a fortnight to 
keep them sweet and especially to preserve the 
down. A wind enlivens eider-down to a satis. 
factory fluff. 


MiLitant:—An elaborate supper fora ball or 
party includes both hot and cold dishes, and 
nothing which the market furnishes ig deemed 
out of place. Game birds of the smaller species 
are served cold, the larger birds hot; boned fow] 
is especially liked, and salads are considered 
essential; rich patties of various sorts and truf- 
fled and scolloped dishes reinforce the list. while 
cake, ices, flowers and fruit add to the feast. 


DRESS. 


Etysta:— Tight lacing is so disastrous to 
health that young girls cannot be too seriously 
warned of its danger. Any compression about 
the shoulders, chest or waist injures the lungs 
and other organs and enfeebles the constitution. 
How to lace a corset is illustrated and described 
in the article entitled ‘“‘The Dressmaker,” in 
THE DELINEATOR for January. 


GRACE B.:—Make your bath-robe by patter 
No. 4707, price, 20 cents. Blankets are sold 
for these robes in an attractive variety. though 
pleasing results may be achieved by using 
French flannel, either plain or figured. 


M. L. C.:—The smartest coats for children are 
quite plain, made of light-colored cloth, double- 
breasted and with revers, collars and cuffs of 
dark velvet. A tan cloak, with trimmings of 
dark-brown velvet and a dark-brown velvet hat, 
will be becoming to your daughter. 


S. H :—Pattern No. 4713, price 20 cents, illus- 
trated in THE DELINEATOR for January, will be 
suitable forthe dressing-sack. Puastel-pink vail- 
ing or tea-rose cashmere, ornamented with bands 
of black Bruges lace over pink, will be artistic 
and stylish. 
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“ENTERPRISE” 


WARRANTED 


BLACK kt pe 
AT $1.00 da § YARD 4 
he 

















Are Guaranteed 
Not to Crack, Slip 
nor Crock, with 
reasonable wear 


Made | in the 
following weaves: 


Taffetas, Gros Grain, 
Peau de Soie, 

Satin Duchesse, 
Faille Francais, 
Surah Twill, etc. 


None genuine 
without the 
Name in 
White 

Silk Ke” 
Letters 
on every -_ 
yard of y \ 


Selvedge S ey 
&° S zl Tite 


Free samples sent upon camaaak. Please men- 
tion name of your dealer, 


Enterprise Silk Co , Market St., Paterson,N.J, 
a | 








hs corresponding 







aie oy 
GW 





Insist 


When you buy 


[_ansdowne 





That the selvedge shall be 
perforated every five yards 


None Genuine without it 


All First-Class Dress-Goods Houses sell it. 


IMPORTED SILK-LINED NEEDLE BOOKS FRI FREE 
by saving the empty papers from 


Crowley’s Lion-Brand Gold Eyed 
— 


Particulars on Each Paper. 
Swelled Centre. 
With. Eyes. 
Thread. ery up- 
to-date dealer has 
them. If yours does 
not, e him get 
them for you, 









Send fur free sample paper to 
C. H. CROWLEY, 274 Church St., New York. 


QUEEN CABINETS 


for the Kitchen 
10 styles and sizes, $4.90 to $11.40. 
Also other Furniture Specialties 
at Factory Prices. 
Send for FREE elirculara. 
Queen Cabinet Coc. 
CENTRAL OFFICE: 


1211 Security Bldg2 Chicago, tl. 
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Gates’ Tours 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA 
GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 


FIRST TOUR. 


Leaves New York and Boston February 5th, 1901. 
Leaves Chicago and St. Louis February 6th, 1901. 


SECOND TOUR. 


Leaves New York and Boston February 19th, 1901. 
Leaves Chicago and St. Louls February 2th, 19v1. 


















MEXICO—Land of Enchantment, country of tra. 
dition and romance, paradise of tourists, strange 
and delightful. 


GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA—On the Sante Fe 
puis most wonderful scenic panorama in the 
world. 


CALIFOBNIA— Special arrangement for visiting 
the noted California resorts. 
TRAIN DE LUXE-—Spectal train, equi ped with 
compartment cars, drawing-room, Pullman, din- 
ing-room and observation-car. In service for 
entire railroad portion of each tour. All expenses 
included. Number of passengers limited. The 
eighth season. Send for itinerary describing these 
ideal winter tours. 


CHAS. H. GATES, Toledo, Ohio. 


W. H. HAYES, New England Agent, 
200 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 482 TE ORIENT 


High-class tours under personal escort leave New 
York at frequent intervals for an extended tour 
through Southern France and Italy. 

64 DAYS. ALL EXPENSES $490 UP. 
Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 
76 DAYS, ALL EXPENSES $620 UP. 
NILE TOURS rounil steamers. 
The newest and best on the Nile. 

ALL EXPENSES, including all excursions, $171.50 UP. 
For programmes and full information apply to 
HENRY. GAZE & SONS 
113 B’way, New York. 220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


ADAMS & HOWLAND, Agts., 14 So. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 










— MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES from N.Y. 
Zim DELIGHTFUL OCEAN VOYAGES TO THE 
PORTS OF TEXAS, GEORGIA, FLORIDA. 
> Tt Tickets to all Resorta in Texas, Colorado, Mex- 
i ico, Californi Florida, &c. Special rates to Hot 
) Springs, Ark. Tourists’ \ickets a specialty, Send 
Posta) Card for our book, ‘Southern Resorts.’ 
C. H. MALLORY & CO., Pler 20, E. R., N.Y. 








‘Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


Banos 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other piano possesses. 


Over 
110,000 | 
Sold 


Ve AS twre ADA 








BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home 1s at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for cata- 
logue, terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
os Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 
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THs and the succeed- 
ing Two Pages Iil- 
lustrate some of the 


Masquerade and 
Carnival Effects 


for which Patterns can 
be obtained from Us or 
any of our Agents. Our 
Book, ‘‘Masquerade and 
Carnival,” price 650 
Cents or 2s., shows a 
wide selection of Cos- 
tumes, etc., for Fancy 
Dress, etc. 


THE BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
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Oriental Dancing Girls’ Costume 


Known as the Zuleika Dress. (Ladies 
aod Girls). 4 sizes, 96 to 88 inches, 
buat ; price, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 


Italian Skirt Dancers’ Costume Known as the 


Taglioni Dress. (Ladiea and Girls). 4 sizes, 26 to 38 
fochea, bust; price, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 





Pierrette Costume (Ladies and Girls’. 


to 36 inches, bust; price, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 


Little Girls’ Empire Drees, with 
‘61850"" Sleeves: to be made with 
High Neck and Standing Collar or 
with Pompadour or Round Neck. 
(For Maid-of-Honour and Other 
Stately Wear). 5 sizes, 8 to 11 years; 
price, 9d. or 20 cents. 








Joan of Arc Costume 
and Giris). 7 sizes, 26 to B ius. 
bust; price, 18. 8d. or Ocenia 
a 


= 
; 
. 
, ; 
: 
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Bat Costume (Ladies and Girls). 6 sizes, 26 to® 


inches, bust; price, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. | 


6 sizes, 26 


Little Girle’ Venetian Costume 
(To be made with Full-Length or 
Short Puff Sleeves, and with 
Demi-Traip or in Round Length.) 
For Maid-of-Honour, Minuet and 
Other Stately Wear). 5 sizes, 8 to 
11 years; p 10d. or 20 Cents. 





Bai a 
840 , 

Watteau Costume for Shepherdess, pony a 
iris). ° 


and Similar Character Wear (Ladies and 
sizes, 26 to 88 inches, bust; price, 1s. 8d. or 30 cent 










* 

Littte Gir’ 5 
be made with 
Sleeves and with a 
Round Length.) For 
Ber we ms sien 8 tell 

y . te 
years; price, 10d. or 90 cents. 
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e ncroyable Costume ‘(Men and Bovs): 5 sizes. 9810 44 


bes, breast; price, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 


812 


6): 5 

&. 28 to 44 inches, 
met. price, 1s. 8d. 
0 cents. 





5 sizes, 


v8) 
cents, 


(Men and Bo 


: price, le. 3d. or 80 


Court Jestera® Costume. 
28 to 44 inches, breast 


Toreador Cos- f 


tame Natio 
Boys): 3 esizex 
$8 to 44 inches, 


breast: ce, Is. 
3d. or ae cent, 


x 
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Greek Costume (Men and Boysa): 
5 sizes, 28 to 44 inches, breast; price, 
le. 3d. or 30 cents 


ee 
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Cavalier Costume (Men and Boys): 5 sizer, 2&8 


to 44 inches, breast; price, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 


Wi 


Mt 


72. 


Mephistopheles Costume (Men and Boys): 5 sizes, 
28 to 44 inches, breast; price, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 


*’ Chinere Man- 


A darin Costume 


(Men and Boys): 
5 sizes, 28 to 4 
inches, breast: 
price, 1s. 8d. or 
cents, | 
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Brother Jona- 


8 sizes, small. medium 


(Also Known as the 
ankee Doodle Suit): 


than or Y: 


Uncle Sam Suit 
and large; price, le. 8d. or 80 cents. 
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Japanese Sa- 
muri Costume 
(Men and Boys): 
5 sizer, 2% to 44 
inches, breaet: 
price, 1s. 8d. or 
80 cents, 


Men’s Roman Toga and Tunic: 8 sizes, | 
small, medium and large; price, 2s. or 50 ctr. 





A GRAND OPPORTUNITY FOR 


EMBROIDERERS 
$500.00 IN PRIZES 


FOR THE BEST SPECIMENS OF EMBROIDERY WORK 
DONE WITH BRAINERD 4 ARMSTRONG'S SILKS. A PRIZE 
WILL GO TO SOME EMBROIDERER IN EVERY STATE AND 
TERRITORY, MANY OTHER CASH PRIZES WILL BR 
AWARDED. PUBLIC EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
EMBROIDERIES SUBMITTED EXHIBITED “FOR SALE” 
WITHOUT CHARGE, IF DESIRED. SEND US YOUR AD- 
DRESS. PARTICULARS WILL BE MAILED YOU FREE. 


You will be glad to have our new book entitled @ Embroldery 
Lessons with Colored Studies” for 1901. Contains 130 illus. 
trated pages; 16 new Colored Plates; latest designs in new 
styles of work. Much used as a text-book to teach Em- 
broidery and Battenberg work. Send 10 cents and we will 
mail book at same time we send Information about prizes. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
& Union Street, New London, Conn. 












TO ALL WEARERS 
OF THE RAINY-DAY AND 
GOLF SKIRTS 


Close fitting at the hips, flares 
with full circular sweep at the 
bottom; finished With eight 
rows of stitching, and all the 
seams tailor-made and Wwellied. 
There are two lengths, 
36—38 inches, 

"—o , ‘as k Cae ne $ 1 ° 00 
Style B, of Mercerized Fateen in 

banah anid in Onis A $1.50 
Style D, imported Italian Cloth, 


plackiras rand’”’ fast $2.00 


Style G, a fine lustrous 
black Mohair, at 92.50 
If your dealer does not 
carry the style you desire, 
«end us his name and the ad- 


y vertised price and we will 
j sce that you are supplied. 


Arlington Skirt Mfg. Co. 
A Vept. E. 73-81 Wooster St., N.¥+ 


Wedding Invitations 


and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
rf: wame> Artistically Printed and Engraved in 
i Latest Styles. MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 
. Best work or money back. 100 Visiting Cards, 75e. 
@ Send for free samples and valuable booklet, Weppive Eriquerrre. 
; J. W. COCKRE: » 526 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 



































Tar 


Highest Award at Paris 
EXPOSITION OF 1900, RECEIVED BY THE 
McDOWELL 
SYSTEM Dressmaking Simplified. 


No one using a Chart or Square can 
compete with The McDowell Garment 
Drafting Machine in Cutting Stybhsh, 
Graceful and Perfect-fitting Garments. 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows e¥ery Fash‘on. An in- 
Vefitionas\liseful «the Sewing Ma- 
Shine! “FHEK 30 days to test at your 
ewn home. (Send for illust, Circular. 


THE McDOWELL CQO. Dept. A, 6 W. 14th St., New York. 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF 


STOCKINGS 


and let him wrestle with them. They will prove 
a match for any eey 3 heels—3 knees—3 toes. 
or 






They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 
ity. Price 25c. everywhere. Booklet Free. 


WAYNE KNITTING MALLS, Dept. C. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


THREE BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


The Correct Art of Candy-Making. Containing 
simple, yet reliable instructions for Candy- 
Making, 15 Cents. 


Birds and Bird-Keeping. Cage Birds of various | 


kinds, their Cages and many Modern Appli- 
ances for Cages, 15 Cents. 
Parlor Plants and Window Gardening. To the 


Amateur Florist this Pamphlet is Invaluable. 
25 Cents. 


THREE BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Burnt Work. Full Instructions for the Popular 
Art of Burnt Work are given in this Pamphlet. 
15 Cents, 

Venetian Iron Work. The Instructions and De- 
signs will be of great value to all interested in 
Venetian Iron Work. 25 Cents, 


Wood Carving and Pyrography, or Poker Work. 


[Illustrations for Flat, Intaglio or Sunk Carving, | 


etc. 50 Cents. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, (Ltd.) | 


7 to 17 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


The Earth Js Covered with Velvet to 
those who Wear 


: Gilbert’ 
= — = Eo =~ Remove Jar In Walk- 
a} 3 a ihe, Increase Height, 


— 3 — Make Better Fitting 
Shoes, Arch the Instep, Indorsed by physicans, Simply placed in the 
heel, felsdown. Don’t require larger shoes, }< in., 25c.; % in., 36c.;1 
in.. 50c. per pair, At shoe and department stores. READ! Send name, 
size shoe, helght desired, and a 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MF6. CO., 62 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 






“Inside their Shoes" 





BUDDINGTON’S IMPROVED 
DRESS CUTTING MACHINE 


with Dart Attachment, for cut- 
ting Bias Basque, enlarging darta, 
&o. New and up-to-date, Cuts 
shirt waist, double underarm and 
all garments. No figuring. No 
refitting. Cuts on cloth Large § 
Instruction book. Learner! in one 
hour, Try it at your home for 30 
days. Colored circular and les- 
son sheet FREE. Price @5, # 
Mr. & Mrs. Buddington, 2827 
Indiana Ave., Dept. F', Chicago, 


See that 
Dart 

Attach- 

ment, 
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Lndies’ and Girls’ Domino and Mask. 6 sizes, 24 to 44 Domino and Mask, 5 sizes, 2 to 4 | 


inches, bust; price, 1a. 8d. or 40 c.nis. inches, bust; price, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents 
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Capuchin Domino. 5 sizes, 80 to 46 inches, Men's Kimono. 8 sizes, 84 to 42 inches, breast; 
re st; price, 1s. ed. or 40 cents. price, 2s. or 50 cents. 
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Missee’ and Girls’ Kimono 
Ladies’ Kimono or Japanese Dress. or Japanere Dress. 6 sizes, 5 

4 a1zea. 28 to 40 inches, bust; price, 1s. to 15 years; price, 18. 

Sd. or 40 cents. or 85 cents. 
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Boys’ Louis XV. Costume. Boys’ George Washington Cos- 
7 sizes, 4 to 16 years; price, tume. 7 sizes, 4 to 16 years; price, 
1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 


Boys’ Continental 
Costume. 7 sizes, 4. 
to 16 years: price, 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Ladies’ Kimono or Japanese: 
Dress, 4 sizes, 28 to 40 ine 
bust; price, Is. 8d. or 40 cere | 

= 
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Boys’ Zouave Suit. 7 siras. 
4 to 16 years; price, Is. S| 
or 80 cents. , 





$785 


Bove’ Suit (Deer: 
able for Fancy Dress 
or Ceremonies}, 
Wear.) 7 sizes 46 
16 years; price, B& 
8d. or 830 cent. 





2 
' The McGee Adjustable 
» Yoke Underskirt 


} 

a 

The MeGee Adjustable Yoke is the only device which 
b combines perfect fit, with ease of adjustment. A series Y 

5 chooks and eyelets make it pessibie to adjust it to any 
figure. And once arranged it re- 
quires nochange. Assures per- 
fect smoothness over the hips, 
caunot ride up or wrinkle. oY 
Made in a variety of materials, 
each t':o best of its kind. No 
other skirts present such 

thorough workmanship; 

strapped Seams, no raw 
edges or frazzled ends. 


but w@ 


None so Good at 
Any Price . 


No. 34, Pine quality mer- 
Cerized sateen Two six: 
inch, knife-pleated floun- 
ces, trimmed with narrow 
ruffles, hemmed on one 
edge and pinked on the 
other. Bound with vel- 
veteon. This skirt is » 
one of the very best 
styles. In wine, pur- 
ple, dark blue & 
and black. 


Y 

Price, y 
$4.50 Y 
Express 
Prepaid. 


Tf your dealer will 
not carry them, 
you can order direct, 
but we prefer to sell to 
dealers. Waist and skirt meas- 

are required when ordering. 




























- ustra- 
tions, 


¥ 


Y 


rey 


Y 


| McGEE BROTHERS CO., Jackson, on™ 








The CAYA 


Saat, Waist and Beit - foider 
' Snape en like a glove. 


) 
' No pins or hooks and eyes. Supports skirt evenly 
croes back. No rampling. No @ OF staining. 
hee put on the waist, always ready for use wit 
iy skirt. Has detachable belt-holder. 
1 ea¢ fer 2 Skirts and 2 Waiste with Bclt-Holder, Se. 
postpaid, if your dealer does not keep the ‘“‘Caya.’’ 


AYADUTTA MFG. CO., Johnstown, N. Y. 











NO MORE DARNING. 


. Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off raged feet, attach 
“Racine Feet’’ to legs of ho- 
siery by our new Stockinette 
Stiteh, and you have a pair of 


hose as good as new, Cost only 
10 cents anda few moments 
time, 


Racine Feet come in cotton, 
sizes 5toJ1, black or white. 
Price 10 cents a pair, six pairs 
50 cents, prepaid. 

Booklet, ‘'The Stockinette 
Stitch," tells everything. 

Sent free, Agents wanted. 


1. S. Blake & Co., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 


WV ww we 


OLD METAL*nx" 


BOX 
ter in Hinged Cover. For Bon-Bons, Pins, 
maps, Rings, etc. Not plated. WILL NOT 
QRNISH. Imtroductory price, 25 Cts., stamps 
liver. Momey back if not satisfied. 
BEAUTY TOILET CO., 


P. 0. Box 3812, Station D, Phiia, Pa. 


IG STRAWBERRIES. 


I want 260,000 le to send for the finest plant catalegue 
ever poblished ok drawberrien, raspberries, black on, 
fies frais er mevelities, carrants, grapes, &e. 16 years in the 
em. The most ee otra~'+rry nureery in America. Send 


“REANDY, Bo.‘ REMEN, OHIO. 
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™ 20 cents. 
‘9 DELINEATOR for January. 
| FRANCES:— The corsets you refer to are]. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 





DRESS—( Continued). 


M. M.:— Make your pink vailing by dress 
pattern No. 4701, price 30 cents, and have the 
| Hounce at the bottom of accordion-pluited pink 
| Liberty silk, und the upper portion of the waist, 
und sleeves of the silk also. White appliqué 
will furnish an effective decoration, and a belt 
of pink panne will accord with the eleyance of 
the mode. If desired, a rosette of pink chenille 
_with long ends may be secured on the left 
shoulder, or three large pink crush roses with 
trailing green foliage may be substituted, 


EMMa:—If you possess any old cameo pins 
have them mounted in gold clasps or buttons 
for a finish on cloth gowns. Fancy buttons are 
& great feature of fashion, and some of the 
most beautiful specimens are those produced in 
this manner. 


Miss Ipa A. C.:—Cut the plain silk by skirt 
pattern No. 4699, price 25 cents, and basque 
No. 4694, which costs 20 cents. Shape the 
figured silk by skirt pattern No. 4675, price 25 
cents, and basque waist pattern No. 4638, price 
These patterns are illustrated in THF 





Parisian and cannot be otained in this country. 
The continuous use of lubricants often causes a 
growth of superfluous hair, You must experi- 
ment to ascertain whether yours is susceptible 
or not. 


A CORRESPONDENT :-—Cut your peau de soie 
by skirt pattern No. 4546, price 25 cents, and 
basque pattern No. 4559 which costs 20 cents, 
with Persian panne velvet and silk overlaid 
with Arabian lace for garniture. 


LipBig P.:—You did not enclose a stamp for 
a mail reply. We can recommend no particular 
system of dress cutting, as we consider our 
patterns the most unerring guides in garment 
making. 


IagNor.—Red is much employed for. evening 
capes and couts, although the former enjoy 
greater popularity in this rich color. You might 
have a cape of red brondcloth developed by 
pattern No. 4710, price 25 cents, shown in the 
January issue, with an effective lining of pale- 
green Liberty satin. The fur might be dis- 
pensed with and a fluffy ruche ot cream silk 
used as a finish. 


X. X. X.:—An extremely smart long coat 
could be in Oxford-gray cloth, made by pattern 
No. 4668, price 25 cents, which is shown in 
THE D£ELINEATOR for January. A black velvet 
toque trimmed with green foliage and two crim- 
son French roses would accord well with the 
garment. 


BRUNETTE :— Rouge, the popular new shade of 
red, would be admirable for your evening cupe. 


Ipa May:— Blouse-bishop sleeves ure used 
in the most approved shirt-waists made of fine 
flannel or soft wool goods. Gold braid and bur. 
tone, when judiciously apphed, produce satis- 
factory ornamentation on these modes. 


CaRRIE B.:— For a short Southern trip a 
wardrobe that would meet all necessary de- 
mands might include one stylish street gown, a 
shorter skirt for incidental wear, a gown of 
silver-gray poplin with trimmings of silver-and- 
white appliqué over fancy white chiffon over 
white satin, and with an introduction of pastel- 
blue panne embroidered in silver on the cor- 
sage. Fancy flannel and silk waists should be 
taken, and for informal wear in the evening at 
the hotel, a white cloth skirt. machine-stitched 
or with strappings of the same. Two wraps 
should be included,. beside a long ulster for 
travelling wear and a smart Kton velvet blouse 
or jacket. 


TRADE MART 


TOOTH PASTE 
ULL 


Will Preserve Your Best Beauty 
It removes the causes of tooth diseases and gum 
troubles and the attending serious complications, 
Treat Your Mouth tothe Luuxry of a Trial 
Its wonderful antiseptic qualities make DENTOMYRH 
the esfest. most delightful and refreshing of modern den- 


tifrices. (Made after eame formula as ** Wright's Anti- 
septic Myrrh Tocth Soap.’’) A dceliclous creamy tooth 
paste in convenient collapsible tubes. 
What Viola Allen Says About It: 
“Your Dentomyrh Tooth Paste is elegant, and I take 
pleasure in using it.”’ 
Price, °5c.. at druggists or from sole makers. 
CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL CO. 


Trial sample and booklet ae 3, Detroit, 
2 J.8. A, 


sent free for 2c stamp. Mich., U. 





SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


{s identified by havi 
heavy steels, 


no heoks, no mr no lace, no strings, no 
vold imitations and accept no substitutes. 


avoids the 
evil of the 
ordiaary 
corset. 
Nothing is 
lout in style 
or shape. 
Bust will 
not cave in 
and there- 
fore pad- 
terfiaion ie 
terlin 

avoided. The 
effect as here 
shown js an 
exact rep-o- 
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duction ss fl oa 
‘ect form a 
F votetacd Oe SPE ; 
Pat. July 26th, 1998, O)¥ by gna Feb, s0th, 1900. 


wearin 
“THE SAHLIN,”’’ no corset is ceceeary. as it is a Corset 
and Form combined. Approved and endorsed by physicians and 


health reformers. 
Only to be worn to be appreciated. Every ent guaranteed. 


PP: 
Made in Corset Coutil, white and drab, also White Summer Netting, 
Price, @1.50 and e ioe. Tae : a eis 
our dealer ; © cannot su ou, order direct, adding 18 
cents for postage. "Write for free catalogues : 


Sahlin Corset Co., 260 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


DESSERTS. 


Lavish or extreme display is unnecessary in 
giving a successful dinner. Sparklin placa: 
ware, a few flowers, properly cooked meats 
and vegetables, and a dainty dessert, TO- 
GETHER WITH GOOD FELLOWSHIP, make a 
successful dinner. If there is any doubt. re- 
garding the arrangement ot the dining table, 
we suggest our practical little pamphlet 
which tells of ‘‘ THE DINING-ROOM AND ITS 
APPOINTMENTS.” This book at 25 cents and 
our other practical pamphlet, ‘' DAINTY 
DESSERTS, PLAIN AND FANCY " at 15 cents 
are capable of putting the solid ground o 
assurance beneath the feet of a doubting 
housekeeper. 40 cents for the two books; 
that isall. Both have permanent value ina 
housekeeper’s library. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


(Limited : 


7 to 17 West 13th St.,.NEW YORK 
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i: wy 
: 3 Up-to-Date w 
a Waists or Bodices us 
a for which Patterns can be procured % : 
x through Ourselves or any ug 
a of our Agencies. ¥ 4694 4694 4399 4399 | 
aR w ies’ Waist | 
gm The Butterick Publishing Co. (Ltd.) y ot Boies: uh 42 in- pntiee’ Basque - Wain v 
. *hee buet, 7sizes. Price, « 30 to 42 ip 
Te ceeececeseccercceced Od-org cents. Pelzes, Price, 10d. or acer 
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4617 4617 4475 4475 4382 #882 “4pg9 420 
Ladies’ Bloused Bas- Ladies’ Jacket - Basque Ladies’ Basque-Waist Ladies’ Basque- Wes. 
CORSETS ue or Bodice. 9280 to or Jacket-Bodice. 0 to or Bodice, 80-10 42 in- with Fancy Bolero 
Perfect in design, u in finish. The inches bust, 6 sizes. 42 inches bust, ¢ sizes. ches bust,7 sizes. Price, to 42 inches bust,7 sim 
straight front, low bust, sudden hip, and beautifully oe 9d. or 20 cents. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 10d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d. or 20 cents 

ed lines produce that elegance of figure and 


race of carriage so much desired. 

An expert knowledge of corset construction, and a 
careful study of sate requirements of the modish 
women of to-day, have enabled us to produce in our 
la Céleste $5.00 erick 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


Our Booklet *‘ How to Fit and 
Lace a Corset,” F REE on request. 


If not sold by your best dealer, presse write us, 
ving his name, for special introductory offer. 


STACE & RAVEN, 4182 4182 v a : | : ae 
Dept. B. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 4502 4502 4333 4833 4119 4139 
Ladies’ Fancy Eton Bas- _ Ladies’ ue-Waist or Ladies’ Basque-Walst. Ladies’ Basque- Wak. 
— que. Waist, 30to42inches Bodice, with Jaquette. 30 30 to 42 inches bust, 7 30 to 42 inches bcs,‘ 


SEND ME SIX 2c STAMPS | 22322 Pres i694 inches, ban snes she “Pree, 10d'or'90 sine Pree, 100 63 









and I will send you 10 Paeketa | 
—all different — as follows: 


Aator, finest mixed........ Ge 
Baleam, 8 colors ..... ... to 
Pansy, Royal Show.....27! 6e 
Pinkea, 10 colours... ........ Se 
Sweet Pean, 2% colorm....bc 
Petuniaa, 10 colors........ de 
Phlox, 2 colors............ be 
Verbenaa, 6 colors........ Be 
Mignonette, Sweet ....... Be 


America’s Pisncce Sweet Alynaum............ ? mw g 7 " os re 
Seedswoman. Only 12e for value of....50e| 4468 4468 4559 4559 4 062 ABG2 
Will also include my frec book, *‘ Floriculture,” wlich 
pow anyone can muccessfully grow all kinds of | Ladies’ Baeque- Waist. Ladies’ Basque-Waist or _ Ladies Fancy Basque- _Ladics* Basque-Waisi 
seeds. Money back if not satisfied. My | 80 to 42 inches bust, 7 Bodice. 930 to 42 incbes Waist or Bodice. 80to42 90 to 40 inches bas’. | 


flowers fro 
Ninth Annual Ostalogs Of flower loving friends ti sizes, Price, 9d. or 20 bust, 7 sizes. Price, 9d. or inches buat. 7sizes, Price, sizes. Pee, 10d. or 4 


is cone and more complete than ever, and full of | Cents. 20 centa. Od. or 20 cents. cents. 
bargains of Flewer Seeda that ure sure to grow. 
MISS (. H. LIPPINCOTT, 819 Sixth St. S., Minneapolis, Minn 









WOMEN MAKE MONEY by learntng 
We guarantee to 
Mi | fi i ner ! teach he Dy mail 
y so easily and thor- 
oughly that you can 
Trim your own hats or engage in‘the Millinery * , } 
business. Materials at wholesale. Uy : , ee > 
Hand > Fashi Plate of Stylish Hats, . 

FREE sitRit'iititton ioe to sate eet | 4955 4355 4141 azgy 4943 ges 4649 ds 
Da ne eee end to-day | Ladies’ Basque- W aist. Ladies’ Basque - Waist. Ladies’ Basque-Waist Ladies’ Waist or Bocit 


SARA De FAYE COMPANY, 811 Champlain Bidg.. Chicago. | 39 to 42 inches bust,? 80 to 42 inches bust, 7 or Bodice. 30 to 40 in- 90 to 48 ins. bust, 7 =x 
ee eae sizes. Price, 10d. or 0 sizes. Price, 10d. or "20 ches bust, 6sizes. Price, Price, 9d. or 20 cents 








“The Sweetest Drearm’’—Buiad:| cents, cents. Od. or 20 cents. 
**At An Arkansaw Shivaree ’’—March and Two Step 
**Good-Bye, Ma Honey, If You Call ne Gone” 
Nathan Biven’s latest and best coon song. lal ; 
50c. each. Sent to you with my c ata 
logue of popular and classic music for 20c each 


GOFF’S BRAIDS 3: BEST MADE 
PS Gavia) DSN Osha Va\YAly Ce 
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ot arta Cr aaa me Cor "4317 4441 4441 


TRADE <~ 
FFS aN ech. SSP } Ladies’ Waist or Bod- Ladies’ Basque- Waist. Ladies’ Fancy Ba oe Ladies* Bargue - W: 
Ley WF ice. 801042 inches bust, 30 to 42 Inches buet, 7 Waist. 30 to 42 ioc or Bodice. 90 to €8 ir 
f 5| |7 elzes. Price, 9d. or sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 bust, 7 sizes. Price, 10d. bust, 7 eizea. Price. } 
20 cents. ceptea, or 20 cents, or 20 cents. 





Ladies’ Basque- Waist, * Tacked | 
to be made with a ee or Boi 
Tucked or Piain Back. 40 Inches da: 
30 to 42 inches buat, 7 Price, Od. « 
elzes, Price, 10d. or 20 pected 
g GOFF’S has been the ctandard braid for # years. : cents 
very improviiment has been inte du ed in its com px mn 
aa eaten = ‘= keep it af ita hi <:te-“ard—" The Bes st e 4349 4349 


ALOE 














Ladies’ panne 
Waist or Bodice, 
with Faucy Buigari- 
an Sleeves or m 
Sleeves. 930 to 42 
inches buat, 7 sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Ladies’ ne- 
Waist or Bodice, 
with Two Under- 
Arm Gores. (Desir- 
able for Stout Lade 
ies.) 84 to 48 inches 


bust, 8 sizes. Price, 
Od. or 20 cents. 


Ladies’ Basque- 
Waist or Bodice, 
to be made with Fan- 
cy ‘*1850°" Sleeves, 
or with Plain 
Sleeves. 380 to 42 in- 
chee bus‘, 7 sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Ladies® Basque- 
Waist or Bodice, 
without Revers. 
(Known ae the Waiat 
Sans Revers.) 30 to 
46 inches bnst, 9 
stzes. Price, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


Ladies’ Russian 
Basque-W aiet or Bo- 
dice, Closed at the 
Left Side. 30 to 44 
inches buer, 8 sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Ladies’ Basqne- 
Waist or ice, 
Closed at the Left 
Side. (‘To be made 
with Continental or 
Plain Sleeves.) 30 
to 42 lncbee bust,7 
sizes, Price, 9d. or 
20 cents. 


Ladies’ Basque- 
Waist or Bodice. 30 
to 46 inches buat, 9 
sizes. Price, 9d. or 
20 centa. 


Ladies’ Tucked. 
Baaque- Waist, with 
Two Under-AaArm 
Gores. (To be made 
with the Sleeves and 
Collar Tucked or 
Plain.) Desirable for 
Stout Ladies. Sto 
48 inches bast, 8 
sizee, Price, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


* Ladies’ Waiat or 
Bodice. Closed at 
the Left Side. 30 to 
42 inches bost, 7 
sizes. Price, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


SSSSEE 





How to Get this Great Book 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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FREE! 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 


By EKdward Egglesteu. 


This neveil from its first appearance in serial form has 
enjoyed an undiminished popularity, It has been rendered 
into German, French, Danish and Ruasian. In England 








Editions of 10,000 copies have been printed. In short tt is 
one of the few books destined to rank as classics. The con- 
tents are as follows: 
A Private Lesson from a A Council of War. 
Bull-Dog. Odds and Ends. 
A Spell = omning. ce to Face. 
2 Mirandy, Hank, and Shocky. God Remembers Shocky 
ae Spellin wn the Master. Miss Nancy Sawyer. 
WeHbTe Eee e Walk Home. Pancakes. 
ith \ A Night at Pete Jones's. A Charitable Institution. 
TBI) fitkc tise Ominous Remarks of Mr. A Good Samaritan. 
WPA te Jones. Bud eos 
ANTE | The Struggle in the Dark. A Letter and its Consequences. 
Fat Has God Forgotten Shocky! A Lossand a Gain 
, | The Devil of Science. e Flight, The Trial. 
ti Miss Martha Hawkins. “* Brother om.” 
t Mi The Hardshell Preacher. The Trial Concluded. 
a li A Struggle for the Mastery. After the Battle. 
—_—_—_ A Crisis with Bud. Into the Light. 
: Church of the Best Licks. * How it Came Out.” 
The Church Militant. 
Over 100,000 sold, never at less than $1.% per copy, 
and the Special Library Edition at $1.50 each, but there are 


hundreds of thousands of people who have as yet never had 

an opportunity of securing ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 

oat ia To such we offer a rare opportunity to get this erence of 

“SES | E + American stories in a special cep eas priced edition with 
CoME, BUCK-AH! numerous original illustrations, virtually as a gift. 


HOW TO GET IT. To introduce our great Monthly Magazine, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
ee {TO every home where it {is not now taken, we make the following 
Special and Unparalleied Offer: The regular price of Good Beusckon nine is 81.00 per year, 
but we will accept subscriptions three menths on trial for only 25 CENTS (in silver or stamps) 
and to those ordering {mmediately and mentioning the paper in which this offer appears, we will send, 
pestpnid, the great book above described, free of charge. 

ORDER NOW, and remember you risk nothing, as we refund money if not perfectly satisfied. 


HE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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This Cut is 
1-2 Actual 
Size of 
Watch and 








New Wonk. bee Lafayette PI. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago, 204 Dearborn St. 
SFISTFFFFFFSFSFFSSFSFSSSSFSSSFSSFS FS FIT FF FFF FSFFF 
Watch and Chain 
EASILY EARNED 


BY ANY BOY OR GIRL. 
rr 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also a Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 1% dozen packages of 
BLUINE at 10c. each. Send your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
large Premium List. 

No money required. Wesend the Bluine at our own 
risk. You go among your neighbors and sell it. Send us 
the money that you get for it and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel- Plated 
Case, Open Face, Heavy Bevetled aes ret 
is Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time, and 
with Proper Care should last ten years. 


BLUINE CO., Box 426 CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 
The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goéds and give Valuable Premiums. 
BBP IOP OPO LOD LOLA DID DD 
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Ivers & Pond 
~ PIANOS | 


Quality Counts. 


If you want to find out whether low- 
priced, poorly made articles are truly 
economical, experiment on some simple 
thing that costs but little; don’t try it 
on a piano, or your loss will be larye. 
We make but one quality—the best. 
Our lowest-priced piano is as well made 
as our highest. Better cannot be made. 


If we took a commission to make a 
single piano for $5000, it could be of no 
better material or workmanship than we 
regularly use in our plainest, lowest- 
priced instrument, for we use the Jest 
only. We could spend a lot of money 
on ornamentation, nothing to improve 
quality. 

Shall we tell you more by mailing 
our beautiful catalogue (free) ? 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. Where 
no dealer sells our pianos we sel! t: practically bring 
our large Boston lishment, Factory and Warerooms to 

our door. We will qupte you our lowest prices, explain our 
Pay System, as available in the most remote village in 
the United States as if you lived in Boston or New York. 
More than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don't want it after seeing 
and it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freights 

ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











Planting Time 






is not faroff. Planning timeis here. De- , 
cide now, what you want to plant when 
the frost leaves. Send at once for 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 


It’s more than a seed catalogue— 
it’s an illustrated book of infor- 
mation, helpful to every one 
who plants for pleasure, es- 
sential to every one who 
plants for profit, Sent free 
to those who mention what 
they wish to grow. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
182 Main St. E., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


THE TOILET, ETC. 


ELEANOR AND OTHERS:—Dab the parts af- 
fected with blackheads with hot water and try 
to press out the worst ones. Put a few drops 
of pure lemon juice in a saucer with about ten 
drops of glycerine. and rubthis in with the finger. 


After about ten minutes rub the skin with the 


cut Jemon, and bathe with rose-water. Do this 
on several successive nights. For pimples the 
wisest plan is to let a physician prescribe reme- 
dies, since he will be better able than the 
patient to decide whether the difficulty is due 
to a disorder of tlie stomach or the blood. 


WINIFRED:—Rub the extract of quassia on 
the finger tips of children who bite their nails. 
Bitter aloes and tying up the fingers are also 
recommended for overcoming the habit. 


G. It. H. —An intelligent idea of the condi- 
tion of the scalp to which hair tonics are to be 
apphed, should be obtained before having re- 
course to them. the falling of the hair being the 
result of varying conditions. If the circulation 
of the sealp is poor, the hair dry and the skin is 
light and unyielding, not moving frecly over 
the underlying skull, stimulating applications 
to stir up the circulation and restore the hair 
follicles are necessary. Massage and elec- 
tricity are the most useful agents. 


A Supscriper:—You will have to try the 
stain to find out its effect on tlic hair. 


MINNEAPOLIS READER: — Rub lanolin and 
vaseline (equul parts) into the scalp daily to pro- 
mote the growth of the hair. You failed to 
give your address, so we could not reply to 
you by mail. 


Carrig E.:—The removal of superfluous hair 
by electricity, an operation first performed by 
an American, is certain of success. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat painful and taxes the endur- 
ance of both patient and the physician. A 
fine needle or jeweller's brooch connected with 
the negative pole of a galvanic battery is in- 
troduced deep into the hair follicle, following 
the direction of the hair. The patient now 
closes the current by touching a sponge con- 
nected with the positive pole. Twenty to thirty 
seconds suffice to allow the caustic alkali which 
forms around the needle, while the current is 
closed, to destroy that part of the skin whence 
the hair develops. Fifty or more hairs may be 
removed at a sitting. Warts, moles and birth 
marks can be removed in the same manner. 


OL@a :—Simply touch the freckles with lemon 
juice, using a camel’s-hair brush for the pur- 
pose. Cocoa butter is beneficial in producing 
plumpness of the neck, throat and bust, if ap- 
plied regularly with a moderate amount of 
massage. 


JUNIUS:—Dumb-bells and Indian clubs are 
used especially for developing the muscles of 
the arms and increasing the breadth and depth 
of the chest and shoulders. The dress worn 
must be such as in no way to restrict the 
movenients. 


ALMA:—If one’s hair is naturally oily, an ap- 
plication of four ounces of bay rum mixed with 
two drachms of tincture of cantharides will help 
to keep it dry and at the same time stimulate 
its growth. A little should be rubbed into the 
hair daily. 


Francis:—Frangipanni is a delightful per- 
fume made of spices, orris root and musk, in 
imitation of the natural odor named in henor 
of Mercutio Frangipanni, the famous Italian 
botanist. 
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Robinson's Bath Cabinet 


CURES DISEASE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


at 


There is hardly a disease known to the medical 
rofession that can resist the power of Heat. The 
Hot Air Baths are especially beneficial In cases of 


Rheumatism, Colds, La Grippe and Paeumonia 
Soothes the NERVES, and prevente Sickness. 


Gives a Beautiful Complexion 


A TURKISH BATH AT HOME FOR TWO CENTS 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


If not found as represented, money_refunded. 
$2 00 BOOK FREE to Patrons. Contains 
. full instructions for curing 
disease. Written by prominent physicians. JF ¥eas: 
send for our Book and Special Offer. 


AGENTS WANTED. $75 to $200 monthly can be 
made. Write us at once for Special Agents’ 1807 
Proposition. Exclusive rights given. Do not delay. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 
704-717 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 








GGGeeeceeeeeceeceeceeea: 
ONB MILLION PACKAGES 


8 FLOWERSEEDS FREE 


This Mammoth Collection contains the crear of 






all flower seeds—just what you want to make a 
Mognificent Garden 88 Exquisite Varieties of 
elegant, brilliant, flowers, as follows : 
Dewey Vietory . 10 eel. nalas ° - « 22 eal 
Hebeon Cholee . 8 ‘ || Sweet Williams . 24 
Croun Hellotrepe 8 ‘|| Ageratem ... @ * 
- Ten oe Stoek a 2 padi oy - @& « 
Sweet A . : e » @ « 
Four-0'Cleck - 10 4 1) Nas » - ABs 
Peppy ....- 38 * |; Asters ee we + 
uy Lartspar - « « 6 |] Pinks . . ©. «. 3@ «& 
~ Po om. le le BO ff || Sweet Peas - I@ « 
W marigold » . . 18 “|| Calliopis . 2 2] oo & 
W Pamy .... 10 “ || Calendula... & & 
s Verbena... 8 ss 


A Whole Flower Garden Free. 

To introduce our Beautiful Ladies' ip peso in 
new homes we will on receipt 10 centa in stamps 
* or silver send it 3 months, also all the above Flower 
~ sceds 28 different kinds. Order Quick. 

Soc Magazine, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 
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You can easily earn a beantifal hair switch, positively Gacs 
ever offered ; we challenge all others in prices and quality. 


234 oz. 22 in., $1.50 8 og. 24 in., U 
oe oz, 22 in., S34 oz. 26 in., fico 
#6 


Gray, Drab, Biond and pecoliar shades cost 
pene to et ee Our Switches are of 
French cut Homan Hair, free frem nita, 
and guaranteed not to fade. Ali short stean. 
of hair and size wanted, we will match tm 
and quality and eund to you on - Remit mecexr 
us if entirely satisfactory, return switch te ca b- 
mall. How You Can Earn Your Own Switeh: 
Take orders for us among your friends, we will 
25 per cent. commission on every sale you 
above r= amount to towards the 
rice of a switch for yourself. @ are to 
Direct to customers. ey to remit direct 


tory, otherwise : 
filled promptly. Send for illustrated premium catalogue. Address : 
PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. C, CHICAGO, FLL. 


Commercial Law, Shorthand 


vice and English branches t t a 
Situationa secured by studenta. 15 Years’ success. Higchiyv 
endurned. Send for FREE Catalog. Trial lesson, 10 cemra 
BRYANT & STRATION’S COLLEGE, 


No. 420 College Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. BY MAI L. 
XQ! 9 for 10 Cents. 


& We will send to any one 0 
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©. 8. DAVISBBON & C@., 
891) Breadway, N.Y. Bept. GR. 
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AT HOME x Gode‘RSsixeon. 


We teach Book-k _ Business 
Forma, etter wre 


For Our 
Foreign Friends. 


For the benefit of the large foreign population 
in America, and to meet the needs of European, 
Mexican and South American patrons, we issue 
Monthly a Fashion Publication in French, in 
Spanish and in German. 

Each of these contains much Reading of 
the character that has made THE DELINEATOR 
famous. Each has its own corps of translators. 
The advantage and reliability of this plan have 
been at once recognized, so that we already send 
thousands of copies monthly to foreign countries 
and to those speaking a foreign language in 
America, 


Ei Espejo de fa Moda del Dia. 


Cemsiste de Cuareata y Ocho Péginas de Grabados y Lectura 
con Léminas Ilumiuadas y Cublerta Ilustrada. 


Eat4é dedicado especialmente 4 la Ilustracién y 
Descripci6n de los Estilos mds Nuevos para Sefio- 
res, Sefloritas y Nifios, y contiene ademAés articulos 
sobre Telas Vestidos, Adornos, Confeccién de 
Sombrerus, pa Interior, y Otras Mudas, suple- 
mentadas por muchos futeresantes articulos sobre 
asuntos pertenecientes 41a casa. Notables mejoras 
se han hecho en la Revista, y hay cada mes un 
Generoso Desplego de Ilustraciones y Amena Lec- 
tura, Laminas de Color, etc., ete. Es indiscutible- 
mente, la Més Barata Publicacién de Modas de 
Primera Clase, en e] Mundo. 


Precio de Suscripceién (en los Estadus Unidos, 
el Canada, México Puerto Rico, Hawai, 
Islas Filtpinas, Isla de Guam 6 Ter- 
teila), - - - - - $1.00, oro. 


Precio de Suscripcién & Otros Paises fran- 
quro extra incluso, - - $1.40, oro. 


Precio por Entrega, - 15 Cents., oro. 


Precio de Suacripcién porte pago, remitida 
desde nuestra oficinea en Tondvex & cual- 
ater parte del mundo, 6 Shillings In- 
g esses. 


OFERTA ESPECIAL.—A cualquier persona que 
nos envie cinco Suscripciones & EL ESEEJO DE LA 
MODA DEL DIA, acompafiadas por el Precio de 
divhas nuscripciones al detal, anotaremos UNA 
SUSCRIPCION EXTRA GRATIS. 


Le Miroir des Modes du Jour. 


Ce Journal de Mode comprend plus de Soixante 
pages de Texte, de Gravures, d’Annexes Coloriées 
et une Couverture Illustrée. Ila pour but d’énoncer 
e sea gravures et dans ses articles les Derniéres 
odes pour Dames, Jeunes Filles et Enfants, ainsi 
que len Nouveautés en Chapeanx, Tissus, Garni- 
tures, qui tlennent une place 4 part dans les de- 
acriptions. Des Chroniques sur des sujets actuels 
¢-t des Conseils & l’uzage des Ménagéres concourent 
a rendre ce Journal le plus attrayant et le meilleur 
marae des Premiéres Revues de la Mode du Monde 
Ht er. 


Prix del’ Abonnement pour les Etats-Unis, 
le Canada, le Mexique, Porto Rico, 
aoe len tiles Phil nen, de Guam 


ou de Tertutla: - - $1.00 par an. 
Prie de UU Abonnement pour les Autres 
Pays, port compris: - - - $1.50 
Pric dua Numéro: - - - 15 Cents. 


-riex de l’ Abonnement, envoyé franco a 
toutes lean Parties du Monde de nos 
bureaux @ Londres: 7s. 6d. Anglata. 


utterick’s Moden-Revue. 


Diese Revue besteht aus achtundvierzig Seiten 
Abbildungen und Lesestoff mit il ustriertem Deck- 
blatt Ausser den Seiten enthalt das Buch pracht- 
voll kolorierte und nicht kolorlerte Modebilder, 
Hut-Tabieaux und ein koloriertes Tableau fiir 
Stickerei - Muster. Letztgenanntes Tableau wird 
fir Damen, die sich mit Bunt-Sticken beschafti- 
gep, von grossem Interesse sein. Die Revue be- 
handelt in Text und Bild die neusten Moden fir 
Damen, kleine und grdssere Madchen und Knaben, 
enthéle ausserdem jeden Monat Mode-Plaudereien 
Stoffe, BerAtze, Hiite und W&sche beriihrend, und 
anderen interessanten Unterhaltu toff, und ist 
anerkannt ails das billigste Moden-Journal ersten 
Ranges. 
bounemon eta ftir ein Jahr (Vereinigte 
Staaten, Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Hawati. die Phtlippinen, Guam oder 
Tertuwiia), - - - - - = $1.00 


ur dag wettere Ausland (extra Porto mit 


eingerechmet), - - - - - $1.50 

inzelne Eawemplare, - - - 18 Cents 

he Butterick Publishing Co. 
(Limited), 


7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CaroLus:—If a floor requires staining or re- 


staining, the following mixture makes a durable | 


stain and can be polished with a flannel and 
beeswax: Half an ounce of rose pink and four 
ounces of alkanet root, put into a quart of cold 
drawn linseed oil, and allowed to stand by the 
fire for a couple of days, during which time it 
must be constantly stirred. It should be ap- 
plied to the floor with «a wintewash brush, and 


one coat must be thoroughly dry before another | 


iS given. 


EpGEewoop: —To prepare pineapple frappé. 
make a syrup by boiling half a cupful of water 


“with two table-spoonfuls of sugar for four min- 


utes, Add one-third of a cupful of grated pine- 
apple and two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice. 
Cool, strain and freeze. This may be frozen, a 
glass being used instead of the baking powder 
can, but the use of the former will require a 
longer time. The syrup may be kept closely 
covered and frozen as desired. 


S.:—Mildew on leather may be removed by 
gently rubbing with petroleum. Polish witha 
soft cloth. 


HOUSEHOLD: — Fruit, such as raisins, cur- 
rants, etc., should not be washed just before be- 
ing used in cake, as even when the cake is well 
done, the water, by softening the fruit, would 
cause it to be heavy and sink to the bottom. 
When the fruit is received pick over the raisins 
and currants, wash them, rub the currants in a 
course towel to dislodge the minute stems and 
dry both thoroughly on tins. Leave the fruit in 
a warm place all day to make sure it is perfect- 
ly dry and put it away in closely covered tins. 
When needed for baking, the currants require 
only to be floured well and the raisins to be 
seeded and floured. 


EXeETER:—For the proper washing of dishes 
have ready a dish-panful of clear hot water, to 
which have been added a few drops of »mmonia. 
In this first wash the glasses und turn them 
upside down on the draining pan—the water to 
be as hot as may be borne by the hands. Be- 
fore proceeding to dry the glasses, put into this 
same water the cups. saucers and silver and a 
piece of soap, allowing them to remain while 
drying the glasses witha dry, soft towel. Then 
remove the soap and with a dish-cloth wash 
well all the pieces which have been lying in 
the hot suds, 


Mrs. J. L.:—The furniture can be restored 
by being rubbed with crude oil, applied with a 
soft rag or flannel. Rub hard, not only to in- 
crease the polish. but to remove the grease. 
This crude oil muy be applied to mahogany or 
any fine wood. 


AN OLD SuBSCRIBER:—You can restore tor- 
toise shell by scraping it smooth and rubbing 
with fine sandpaper. repeating the rubbing with 
a bit of felt dipped in very tinely powdered 
charcoal moistened with water, and lastly with 
putty powder. Finish with a piece of soft wash 
leather moistened with sweet oil. 


BripE:—Cover the walls with paper having a 
white ground bearing a pink rose design. Pink- 
dotted mull curtains, fnished with an eight-inch 
frill at the top, will be dainty additions to the 
low, wide windows, and a Vassar couch might 
be placed at the foot of the bed. 


MOTHER:—The child’s bad breath is prob- 
ably due to the condition of her stomach. If 
you find this the case, she must eat light and 
easily digested foods, and any irregularity in her 
habits must be corrected. 
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More 
Hair 


to match your own exactly. 
Fine French hair switches, 
abundant yet light in weight. 


A 16 in., 1%4-0z. = $1.00 


hs 18 in., 134-0oz. ~ $2.00 
ed 


rae | 20in., 2-0z. = = $2.75 


16 in., 144-02. (gray) $2.00 


Others from $3.00 to $15.00, 
according to size. Send 
money and samples of your 
hair, and we send switch— 
prepaid. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 


Write for illustrated cata- 
logue, showing latest hair 
dressings, Wies, Pompa- 


: ree de - 
Ty 


vr pouRns, Banos, ETc, 


\ We 
‘ } rif Pay iv t r = 
pe Dyan J.G.JAPP & CO. 
Dept. B. 
CINCINNATYT, O. 


The Standard for 20 yrs, 
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No Buttons 
Pat. Noa. 528,988— 560,233, 

The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full qrotection to lungs and abdomen, thus pre- 
venting colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many chil- 
dren. Get them at once. Take no others, no matter 
what your unprogressive dealer ee If he doesn’t 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore we want 
it accessible to all the world, and no child ought to be 
without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and woo! and al! silk 
to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 
E. M. MARBLE & CO., 94 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ie ee ie ie ee ee ee ee ee ko 
+ “An Exquisite Toilet Necessity.’ Sg 
* = + 
~ (in Lablache + 
: eS. Face - 
$ a sen) Powder +¢ 
> “ome? - )) Freshens, clears, beauti- > 

Ae Ae ties the complexion. Re- 

| + (ae storer and preserves its 

> Sh . Ve natural softness and > 
e & ; s purity. For over thirty 
' . years the standard Toilet 
+ y ’ Powder. + 
7 Avoid all substitutes. 
+ Flesh, White Pink, Sd 
+ 4 » and Cream Tinta. > 
+ Pa. > Priee, 50 eta. per box > 
“~~ “AS Of all Draggiets or by mall. ys 
+ BEN. LEVY & CO., Freneh Perfumers, 
| @ 125 Kingston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
¢ Soia by ali the best chemists in Europe. ra 
HOH HHH HHH $9949 9499494 9H 
| ££, 


F. H. H. B.:—In our book “The Art of | 


Knitting,” price 50 cents, will be found illustra- 
tions and directions for several knitted three- 
cornered shawls. 








Hg FAY STOCKINGS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 

The ideal stocking for Summer or Winter. 

Hygienic. Satisfactory and eeonomical. Two 

separate parts. Buttons to waist. No garters 

Try them the next you buy and be pleased. 

Sent on approval where not kept by dealers. 
Write for Circulars. 


The Fay Stocking Co., 34 T St., Elyria, 0. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


GIRLS’ COATS 


there are none prettier than 


On receipt of & 
your request weH 
= Will send, chargesmy 
paid anywhere 
the finest Compen 
dium of Cornisl 
® American Pianos 
hand Organs ever 
issued. It willi 
¥ prove to you that 
you can save from am 


those’ here shown; the Pat- 
terns for which are now on 
sale at our Depots and Agen- 
cies everywhere. 


The Butterick Publishing Co. 
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Hand show yo (Limited) Girls’ Long Russian Coat. Girls? Russian Lorg Coe. 
a lied aie. Ages, 5 to 12 years, 8 sizes, Ages, 5 to 12 years, 8 éizes 
i instruments on Price, 9d. or 20 cenis. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


| ONE YEAR'S 
Free 1RIAL. 


escalated = with its 
™ colored frontispiece representing ST. CECILIA 
Se full description of over 50 styles of the finest Pianos 
and Organs the world produces, sold at prs ‘3 tha 
ea show marvelous value for money invested ; also ou 
f2 reference book, “ The Heart of the People,” and ou 
oe ever popular special offers for 1901-2 


ALL FOR NOTHING. 















i Write for it to-day, and mention 

Se this paper. An early reply will : ; 

sa entitieyonto a Cash Bonus of R \\ me 

Be $20 on Pianos and $10 on Organs, eT ae SS 359° 

oa Full particulars of onr Copart- A 4 = : 

os nership plan are also sent, show- : : me 4700 4700 . 

ea ‘ng how you can get given Girls’ Double-Breasted !.ong Girls’ Long Coat. (To be made with Girls’ Double-Breasted Lore 
& A Pianoor OrganFree. =iieaige) | Coat. Ages, & to 12 years, 8 a Triple Cape, or only the Deepest Coat, with Semi-Finted Beck. 
m@ Thousands are co-operating —a s sizes. Price, 9d. or 20 cente. Cape.) Agee, 8 to 12 years, 10 sizes, A 4 to 9 years, 6 sizes. Price. 
ma Withns. Oblige us by sending for Sa oft | Price, 10d. or 20 cents 20 , 

mthe FREE COMPENDIUM ae nes : . Or 2) Cents, | 


Sandal! KXTRAS. Address the 
ee only firm of actual manufacturers 
aa of High-Grade Pianos and Organs 
m@ selling direct to the general public 
oe exclusively at Factory Cost. 


eB CORNISH & CO. ae 
5 (esTaB. 50 YEARS). SFROM 825 
= WASHINGTON, g Cash or Installments } 
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, WILL CARLETON’S . a j 
, . MAGAZINE ad 3 BRS 3 TR ccna iii 
“EVERY WHERE” #+|§& ajnn £247 
Allhave heard of WILI. CARLETON, author 34 07 34 0 3 3 74 4385 
of Farm Ballads.” “City Legends,” etc.. | Girle’ Long Coat. (To be worn Girls’ Long Box-Coat or Paletot, Girls’ Double-Breasted Lor: 


ote. His Magazine contagns latest poems, | with or without the Shield.) Ages, with a Double Circular Cape- Box-Coat. Ages, 5 to 12 year. 


"7 ster and Fanny Crosby contribute to every | 8 to 12 years, 10 sizes. Price, 10d. Collar. Ages, 8 to 12 yeare, 10 Seizes. Price, 10d. or 2 cents 


, ’ number. Best of additional literature. | or 20 cents. sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 cents, 
fee nae) «60 Centa a year Moa. 10 
WP ESE SPECIAL OFFER for 1UC. 


if you mention THE DELINEATOR. 
Address, EVERY WHERE PUB. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEARANCE SALE S| By) Per 
ALIFORNIA ROSES ¥!.UU Doz. 


for one and two ae old deep-rooted, drought -revsting, 
field-erown ROSE stocks. Sent parcel post prepaid. 
A. L. KING ROSE C@O., Ontario, California, U.S.A. 


QUILT PATTERNS 


Sofa and Pin Cushion Designs 4350 4394 
Every quilter should have 


our book of 400 Designa,| Girls’ Double-Breasted Long Girls’ Double-Breasted Long Girls’ Empire Long Coat, with Cape- 
containing the prettiest, quecr: | Box-Coat. Ager, 5 to 12 years,8 © Box-Coat. ages, 8 to 12 years, Hood. Agex, 5 to 12 years, 8 sizes. 
patterns, from old log cabin to | 8!Ze8. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 10 sizes. Price, 10d.or 20 cents. Price, 10d. or 20 cente. 

stars and puzzle designs: un- 

ique. beautiful; including 100 
crazy stitches; sent, postpaid, 
for 10c. LADIES’ ART C@., 
18 R., St. Louis, Mo. . 


ARE YOU STOUT? 


I have a practical and safe method for reducing super- 
fluous flesh. Many have been helped by It. educed 
myself. Write to me. 

MRS. DR. BERDAN, 118 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 


RAG CARPETS ey 


d Rugs—when the rags lored with 
7 PERE TION DYES Re os i ch and os aa Girls Pa bates 
es retain eir bril- Girls’ Long Box-Coat Closed Girls’ Long Empire Coat. ris*® Semi- tted Ong Box-Cast, 
liancy for years. Their use fs EASY, and with a Fl Aves. 5 to 12 years Ages, 4 to 12 years, Seizes. Price, to be made witb a Single, Double or 
results are SURE. To enable you to try - AE J ‘ ot pe) 20 pod Triple oe ay Agee, 5 to 12 years, 
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“ PERFECTION” DYES we will send you a | 8 sizes. ce, 10d. or 20 cents. 

large package each of Turkey Red, Green, 8 sizes, ice, 9d. or 20 cents, 
Orange, Cardinal, Yellow and Pink (or six 

packages any colors wanted) for 40 cents: oo" 
threc packages for 25 cents, or single package for 10 centa. A 
New catalogue and shade cards free. Address: alee 


W. CUSHING & CO., (Dept. B), Foxcroft, Me. 


{NEROVED wey BRUSH 









ae. oe 
reasted Long 
Re 









Le copete Coat, with 
Chimney, Bille spaco, oieke ties cht Sample 10 wat an dos, oe, Reape. Girls’ Long Coat, ue ble Cape and 
A 60 7 . 
it cides Tisaa Wigs bPlareiee G EMARSHALL MEY. Lockport,N.%. with Drop-Hood. 


13 yearr, 8 sixes. 
Price, 10d. or ® 
cente, 


cod. Ager, 5 to 
Ages, 8 to 12 yeare, 
10 sizes. Price, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


the Coats of this season are 
particularly varied and pretty. 
Some of the latest ideas in these 
are shown on this page. The 
corresponding Patterns are for 
sale with Ourselves and at our 










4616 4616 





‘4669 




















Agencies everywhere. ‘ 
4 ge See aoe eo Boye eae ; ue Agitcl a Boys’ | 
= UTTERI f sian Long Coat, with the Skirt song Coat, w ermanent 
oo THE B CK PUBLISHING CO having ao Under Box-Plait at and Removable Shawl-Col- | 
vs the Back. Ages,2 to 8 years, lar. Ages, 2 to 8 years, 7 | 
Taizes. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. sizes. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. | 
b 
, ? eS ue You Hear! 
4386 3918 3572 when you use 
. : >. Common 
Little Boys’ or Girls’ Long Box- Little Girls’ or Boys’ Lon Little Girls’ Long Coat. (To be Rr D 
cat it Sailor Collar and Re- Coat, with Fancy Cape-Collars worn with or withoot the Shield.) Wilson S Sense ar r ums 
7 olsen . Price, 200 ors ae oben: Seizes. Price, wa cae oa Seizes. Price, The only scientific sound conductors. 
‘ : ° : Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
fitin the ear. Doctors recommend them. 
Thousands testify to their perfection and 
vf to benefit derived. 
i Information and book of letters from many users, free* 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
117 Trust Bldg., . Louisville, Ky. 
: , Crowning (ilory 
WOMAN S Is Her Hair. 
/ Send a smal! sample of your hair. 
We will mak 
Little Girls’ or Boys’ Long Send No Money and send you by 
Double-Breasted Coat Semi- _—_Little Girls’ Coat. with Little Girls’ or Boys’ mall, postpaid, s FINE WUMAR 
Fitted at theBack andClosed GQored Circular Skirt. Little Girls’ or Boys’ Long Box-Coat. (To be 92 ins, long, made from selected human 
to the Neck. Ages, 8 to 9 Ages, 2 to 7 yeare, 6 Long Box-Coat. Ages, Scolloped cr Plain.) hair, 244 ounces, shortstem, We enclose 
ears, 7 sizes. Price, 9d.or sizes. Price, 7d. or % to 7 years, 8 sizes. Ages, 2to6 years, sizes. sufficient postage tor return if not satis- 
cents. 15 cents. Price, 7d. or 15 cents. Price, 7d. or 15 cents, Goleta sabi exicngedbeoey vaine 
and you wish to keep it, elther send us 
$1.50 by mail within 10 days or TAKE 
j .7 ORDERS for 3 SWITCHES at $1.50 
\ EACH among your friends and send to us 


without any money, we to send the three 

switches to them direct by mail, to be 

paid for 10 days after received if per- 

fectly satisfactory, and you can en 

a have the switch we send you free for 
your trouble. 

Mra. Ayer’sa Hair Emporium, 23 Quincy Street, CHICAGO. 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 


Child's Box-Coat, eoee For 10 Cents 7 ¥ 


w 9 ¢ Send Photo, and recelve, postpaid, pin- 
ith Removable Child’s Double-Breast- Child's Double-Breasted back Celluloid) Medallion with’ tome 


Shield. Ages, 3 tv 8 ed LongBox-Coat. Ages, Long Box-Coat. Ages, 2 Litth aoe 
ee : . e Girls’ Lon Coat. | Photo on same. Photos returned F REE 

fea aeeae Price, a . Phe ne eB. a 8 sone 7 sizes, Price, Ages, 8 to 9 years, 7 sizew. in from 7 to. 10 day . Send five arwens 
or cents. . OF cents. fd. with 50c, and we will set o i d- 

= sd. oF 15 cente, Price, 104. or 20 cents. some eniel-badk, aetel Ertne, “AU Ore 

| ders Filled Promptly. Agents wanted, 


| G. A. SHULER CO. 
72 Bromfield Street, _Boston. Ss 












* 





ar AGENTS WANTED! 
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To sell our silver handle 
( Embroidery Needles. You 
| are as sure to do well as the 
| 8un is to rise, if you follow 
~ our advice. Our claim of 
having the best article for 
agents is backed by $1,000 









348: 3489 





4345 reward for anything better. 
Child’s Long Coat, with Write for particulars. 
Bsck-Yoke and a Wancy Child’s Long Coat, Little Girls’ or Boys’ Little Girls’ or Boys' 
CapeCollar, Agee, 2 to? with Sailor Collar. Ages, Long Coat. Ages, 2 to Long Coat. Ages, 2 to 


! WHALE ART CO., Dept. €, St. Louis, Mo. 
years, 6 sizes. Price, 7d. 2 to 8 years, 7 sizes. 6 years, 5 sizes. Price, 8 i : ; on ibn arn ook r 
or 15 cents. : Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 6d. or ib years, 7 tizes. Price, | Fx pert Shorthand 


cents, 10d. or 20 cents. ‘ e 
Instruction by Mail. 


We have the largest reporting staff in Greater New York. All 
instruction Js individual, We do not usé the old-time printed slips for 

the lessons, and call your attention to the fact that each lesson wil) be 
accompanied by a personal letter of explanation. We think we can 
| give you better sntlofaction than any school or college, as our teach- 
| ing is based on practical, every-day experience. Terms reasonable. 
Write for booklet, or if in the vicinity call and we will be pleased to 
show you our system. 

MANHATTAN REPORTING COMPANY, 

1824 American Tract Building, - New York. 


100,000 Given Away 77a 


for postage, handling, etc., endif 

wo send brush PRES. Aluminum. 13 

Great novelty. It popularises{¥t a 
DYKES -BUCBBER HEEL a 

You can get our Heel Jrgourtown, Pps a 

Af riot, pead usguéling df hep! and aba Mae 

JOUNL. G. DYKES COg Dept. P-96-sth Ave., Chicage 















4479 4507 4507. 4466 4466 
Little Giris’ or Boys’ Long Coat. Little Girls’ or Boys’ Empire Little Girls’ Long Coat. Ages, 


to 6 yearz sizes. Price, Long Coat. Ages, 1 to 7 ears,? 2to9 years, 8 sizes. Pri 
= § cents. sizes. Price, 6d. or 15 conte. or 15 canta. et 
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THE GEM eens MACHINE. 
YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL Answers to Correspondents | SOMETHING NEW. 


ful is one great secret of wr Anin a 
happiness. With the good | living ee : 
looks well preserved, a KS made ore. 
woman fears no rival. A MISCELLANEO a . ie 

beautiful complexion will US (Continued). E. 

even make a plain face at- | : ’ iS Ge ae ; 
tractive. Artificial means Josik:—The use of “Yes, maam, No J 


to obtain a be autiful com: ma’uin,’ “Yes, sir,” or “No, sir,’’ is obsolete, 
by the us t é é i 
and othe e-t ed “mht ake: | these expressions being replaced by “'Yes,| X 


ups" are never satisfae- mother,” or “ No, father,” for parents, and '' Yes, 


falerioun, are sometimes | Mrs. Blen k, ” ete., for friends or acquaintances, "Si : te ila aaah oe 
MADAME CAROLINE When starting a library it is best to begin with pal §—rerular price 22.00. Agents wanted. 


is considered as n high: editions of standard authors. If you do not al-| GEM ME’G CO., Dept. 306, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
le dermatologist. She 7 
Baan ot believe in cover- | teady possess these. and can afford it, we would 


63 years old. ing up facial defects, but advise you to subscribe for some of the superb No Money in Advance 


This machine does finest 
embrofdery on any fabric; 
uses wool, silk or cotton. 
Asa special offer we send 
machine with full set of 
stamping peerne: sample 
of embroidery and fuil 
instructions together with 













her preparations are intended to eradicate them. 


Through scientific skill and thoughtful preparation she editions of modern authors which are now Our elegant Roms Jewel Dro 
has made the NE PLUS ULTRA FACE BEAUTIFIER | being published. ing all the lat Machine pore 
world renowned, Many prominent women have used and : , . . . ings woeies a > tne 
recommend it highly. For $1.00she will send a complete CabET:—Fencing, among girls, is almost as workmanship. Shipped direct 


setof facial preparations, creamand soap included. Infor- . i 7 . 
mation deade verde al or by maijl to ladies stating their case _ popular in America as it has been in France 


MADAME CAROLINE’S DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, and England. Many French women are expert 
Sole Agency for the Reyal Windsor Gray Hair Restorer | fencers, and in London the sport has been en- 


at #€12.50, the lowest price 
ever known. 30 days’ free trial 
Money refunded if not as represen 
ted. Guaranteed 20 years. Ali at 
tachments free. 125,000 sold. 


Made in France. Jt és not a dye. : £40.00 Arlington es + ..814, +4 
219 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY couriged by the fashionable world. $40.98 n 054-5 
GEORGIA:—Savinieu Cyrano de Bergerac w 260.00 Kenwood * a $10.30 

































7 Ott Machines at @8.00, &9.00 and 
_————— A BUSY WIFE a French author, born at Paris in 1616. He Large illustrated catalogue and testimonials Free. 
5 =— BUSY BEE WASHE was distinguished for his courage in the field | CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 155-164 W. Yan Baren St-» B®. Chieags. 
ia | \ 100 pieces In one hour ER | and for the number of his duels. which are said 
no hard work done, That's |to have aggregated more than one thousand, | | ’ CO STS NOTHING 
—— . Wives ° ag e 
. WANTED. Exclusive fought chiefly on account of his monstrous nose. ee saat ai 
sale or terms : : = : ee : ; pee «for our Catalogue of the famous ehin- 
Lake Erle Mf Co 131 E. 12th St.. E P He died in 1655. His Writings, which were , ley Edition of 10c. Muasle and also 
Ss +) Erie; Pas | often crude but full of invention, vigor and wit, in erything that you mnighe posses Gestre 
include a tragedy, Agrippine, and a comedy, for the MeKinley Edition, and if he ean: 
s : : not supply you send tous. Catalogue the 
Le Pedant Joue, from which Corneille and : Pca Schan lete ever offered. All music af 
Moliére have freely borrowed, and his /listotre = ree ee a 
“Soleil ad . Etats et pen ag de La Lune . sy $02 Wabash Av., Chieago; 74 Sth Av., New York. 
olewl probably suggeste wromegas Wy Vo 
And almost frantic with | taire and Gulliver to Dean Swift. Sara Bern- eran = je _— ss gee hoe, ponteene 
ee as. @ < - 
HEAD NOISES /hardt and Coquelin appeared recently together sible. Succeesful. Practical. He SS 
I tried every known treatment and devic -e without in New York City. ee . rida QS 
help, Finally I cured myself by Galvanic Electricity. § | : Our students’ contri- 
exon are deaf, or growing deaf, or have head noises, MISERABLE AND OTHERS:—If vou go into 
don’t waste time and money as TI did. Write me and ‘atv * ae . : : : 
I will gladly send you full information free. Address society and participate in general conversation 


butions given Stoderta 
preference Nace 
at liberal pleased 


rates. Deser! riptt ive cate 
logue free. Adres, 
Q) SPR ae E 


with stamp as much as possible, it will tend to make you 


W. J. TINDALL, LARKIN BUILDING, COHOES, N. Y. less self-conscious and. in a measure at least, 
| 

—— — remove the tendency to blushing and embar- 
SELF-SEALING PIE TIN | _rassment. 


has a crimped rim which holds both 
> AJ crosta firmly together and prevents| READER:—Weappend some names of flowers 
~ Paaatasaaee®® the rich juices from tap and Crusts 

Pele cee ; 3 D 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALIS®S, 


\ No. 133 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Bick, 








i ic Linen Dolll and Six Ratteabe 
wil always bake: Gisp und brows: which can be represented by articles as 1 Line: ten eee ees attemberg 
bs ty Alaa, amir a aeete of A Floral Hunting Party : one , Stoek, two Centerpieeen, ale a 
AGENTS, write _Orantte and Tin Ware > the Primroee. a pase etuck primly in a vaze. Werk Banecription (0 Ingalls adaresy, 
world, EN iw ee je an our our 
other ‘beat selling household novelties—Outht worth 62.00—Express Waterlily, a jily surrounded by water. J. F. INGALLS, Lyan, Mass. Box D. 


prepaid. Address Dept. A R. Morning glory, a painted sun rising over a 


pot of flowers. 
iro ge Mee York, N. Yo} Buflalo, N-Y.} St] por se a Shamrock, a piece of cardboard painted to eS PARKER’S 





Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Beattle, Wash, imitate a rock. ras 3 HAIR BALSAM 
Tiger lily, a toy tiger with a lily in bis mouth. : tee Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Pro 
SEED 5, PLANTS, Wax piact, a plant made of wax. 2 motes a luxuriant igromth 
Wallflower, a flower eet against the wall. te Never ie alle te ae eatore Gray Mair 
Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Phlox, two groups of toy geese, ducks or Se) Cures scalp diseases and nate” 
Shrubs, Frait and Orna sheep. ee 50c, and $1.00 at Drugyiste. 





mental Trees. The best by vm , 
Fi years’ teat 1000 nores, pat KaTHERINE:—We cannot trace the author- 


Hardy Roses, 44 Greenhouses of | ship of the quotation. 
Plants and Everblooming Roses. ; 


Mail size postpaid. safe arrival Anxious MoTHER:—A girl does not enter 








aarant eee Sa eae your goods | society before the age of eighteen. Before that Bi ig Money | 

will sav eyo t money. Valuable | age she is supposed to devote her time to study. Talat vag aerauaethes ' 
163-page Catalogue Free. For entertainments see our two pamphlets, | YOU Can make tote ee ne oy ee im the agency n your 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 6 Soci ” Tau | Ove lowe tor we ee P —s 
’ Social Evening Entertainments,” and ‘“ Day | Tinsand Measuring Cups. Need nogreasing. Our agents 

Box 167, PAINSVILLE, OHIO. ; UW ees ao 
— > a | Entertainments and Other Functions,” pub-| are selling fom a to iy en a eer any 100 per 
yi —. ; fit. te at once for circulars and terms. 
; Pri Card Press $5 lished by us at 25 cents each. cent, pro 

[ Print “picid! $ | JUDD & LELAND MFG. CO.,Box “A.” Clifton Springs, N.Y. 









/ y Own cies aean cagicer L. L. B.:—We would suggest sending your 
Cards TP sting easy. | finished designs of lace-work to some woman's 


salam ai r Watch and 
Circulars for catalog, wae exchange. If vou mean simply the drawings. FR E chain or 
? type, paper, &c., to | gend them toa professional lace-making estab- Cr ED nea 
Books, jums absolutely free for a few ew hours 
work. We send ckages 

Perfume to sell at 10c¢ each. oe 
sold send ImOney premiums will te 
sent instan Premium list and im 
tructions wi nh foods. No money re 


a trust you. Write at once 


J.C. KEYLER & Co. 
CINCINNATI, oule. 


factory. es 
THE PRESS co. | lisment. 
yaa Newspaper. Me riden, ¢ © onn, 


ae S. S.:—Reference to a recent encyclopedia 


SELF-ACTING will be more satisfactory to you than an answer 

oF HARTSHORNS saan in the limited space that we can assign to your 
' | questions. 

hood > p Me A. L. G.:—Greenbacks are one of a class of 


lal LE ‘WV-)3 8) | legal tender notes of the United States. so called 


SSRI Seeman eet snsoe ae Oe Oa y Kasten 
/ , were first issued in . By the act of March, enUrentren ae 
b aa r = ae 
2) . HARTSHORN 1878, the amount of greenbacks for permanent awe 


circulation was fixed at the amount then cur- 
Removes Chapping rating of Siem, Codd § 
Safer to cut your corns with an ax rent, $346,681,016. NLT ae. Make eer cae 


than a razor—less danger of blood AMELIA: —Read the article on trained nurs- 
poisoning. Use Ae-CORN SALVE | ing which appeared in“ Employments and Pro- 
instead. 15 cents. From druggistsor | fessions for Women,” published by us at 25 
by mail. giant CHEMICAL CO., Philadeiphia. | Cent. 








les. 
Bua ep want clear. soft, selvak » frm om and pi = 








|! 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 


On small orders and on packages of 
Butterick Patterns: 


LIST No. 1.—With Orders for Patterns 
to be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Island of 
Guam, and points in China to which mails 
are transmissible through the U. S. Postal 
Agency at Shanghai, no Extra Remittance 
for Postage is necessary. 

In the case of Patterns ordered to be sent 
from the United States to any foreign coun- 
try, not specified above, nor included in the 
List below, Foreign Postage is to be for- 
warded with the Order at the following 
Rates : 

Postage on 25c. Patterns. 


For One, . . 15c.| For Three, . . 30c. 
For Two, . . 25c.| ForFour, . . 35c. 
- Postage on 15c. or 20c. Patterns. 
For One, . . 10c.|For Three, , . 25c. 
For Two, . . 20c.|For Four, . . 30c. 
Postage on 10c. Patterns. 
For One or Two, 5c.|ForFive,. . . 5c. 


For Three or Four, 10c. | For Six or Seven, 20c. 


LIST No. 2.—To any of the Countries 

= in the List below, the Extra Postage re- 
quired is Ten Cents on One Pattern, and 

' Twelve Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 


Bahamas ; Barbadoes ; Colombia ; Costa 
Rica; The Danish West Indies; Hon- 
duras (British) ; Jamaica, including the Turks 
and Caicos Islands ; Leeward Islands (Antigua 
with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, Nevis with 
Anquilla, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin 
Islands); Salvador; British Guiana; 
Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent, 
the Grenadines and St. Lucia) ; Mexico; New- 
* foundland ; Honduras (Republic of ) ; Trin- 
idad (including Tobago); Chile; Germany ; 
_ Guatemala; Nicaragua; New Zealand. 





SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES 


On orders for Packaces or PaTTeRns 

‘ the following Discounts will be allowed ; 

but the entire amount must be ordered at 

onetime. In ordering, specify the Patterns 
by Numbers, and Sizes or Ages. 


On receipt of $3, we will allow a selec- 
tion to the extent of $4 in Patterns. 
No Extra Remittance is required with this Package 
Order to be sent to Countries in List No. 1. Foreign 
Postage on the Package to Countries mentioned in 
List No. 2 will be 12 Cents; to all other countries, 
$1.20. 
Oa receipt of $5, we will allow a selec- 
tion to the extent of $7 in Patterns. 
Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in 
List No. 2 will be 24 Cents; to All other Countries 
not specified above, $1.90. 


On receipt of $10, we will allow a selec- 
_ tion to the extent of $15 in Patterns. 
Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in List 
No. 2 will be 36 Cents; to All other Countries not 
ppecified above, $4.20. 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 









These Cuticle Scissors are Needle-Pointed, Hand- 


The Handle of this Cuticle Knife is of White Bone, 
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) CURES WHILE YOU “SLEEP: 
af Whooping Cough, Croup, 
we Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, 


Shey 
wey 
a 


- Bronchitis. 


The tests of 20 years prove that 
Cresolene exerts an extraordinary 
power over contagious disease, as 
Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, etc. 
Protects those exposed. You inhale 
it. Breathe it right into your throat, 
bronchial tubes and lungs. It is 
of great value in the treatment of 
infants. Sold by all druggists. 
Descriptive booklet free. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 180 Fulton St.,N.Ve 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


ARE RETAINED BY CARE 


The Goods here offered are of Superior Designs, having the 
approval of Leading Professional Manicures and Chiropodists. 
















No. 4.—MANICURE 
SCISSORS, 


50 Cents per Pair. 


No. 5.—BENT NAIL 
SCISSORS. 
(31% inches long). 50 Cents per Pair. 


There Bent-Na{l Scissors have Curved Blades and & 
File on each side. 


_ No. 7.—NAIL FILE 
(With Blade 3% inches long). 








(4 inches long). 


forged and Ground by French Cutlers, 


35 Cents per File. 
The handle and Adjustment of this Nall File are the 


and the connection is made with the handle by 
same as for the Cuticle Knife, 


Aluminum Solder under a Brass Ferule. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street. New York: 



















fled with your bargain, Write today for 
up-to-date Organs and Pianos 
which imitate a great variety of stringed instruments, 
Piano if you get our catalogue now. We sell for cas 
No middlemen’s profits. Write today, 


AN our latest catalogue. It is free. 

on the market, It tells you all 

Something new and novel that never fails to please. 

or on easy payments. No money in advance ree 
BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 


Money back with interest if not satis- 
Itshows you the latest and most 
about our patent combination ac- 
$25.00 UP tions and orchestral attachments 
A discount of $10.00 on every Organ and $20.00 on eve 
quired. rom factory to home. No agents, 
im Box 801 Washington, N.Js 














No Money Required. 
Earned. Samples FREE. 


You can earn this splendid Couch, 76x28 in., extra large. uphols- 
tered in three colored figured velours,tapestry orco or. best 
steei springs, deeply tufted, very heavy fringe. worth 813 in any 
retail store, by selling only #13 worth of our High Grade Toilet 
m4 Soaps or Perfumes among your friends and neighbors at 20 
*r box or bottle. We trust you for the Soap and Perfume. 
y Our handsome |llustrated Catalorue showing 160 other valuable premiums, including 
q Bicycles, Watches, Cameras, Gujtars Rockers, Bliverwaty, Tea Sets, etc. Sent Free 


) Don’t miss this wondérful dffar,.( Write today. 
BULLOCK, WARD & Co., 2065280 Fifth Ave., Chicage. 
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The above check for $25 was paid to Mrs. D. E. Smith, 
Washington, D. C., in a recent prize offer, for sending 
us sixteen (16) subscriptions to THE DELINEATOR. 


You may be one of many women who will 
win as much or more money for taking as few sub- 
scriptions to THE DELINEATOR. | 


We will tell you how if you will write for full 
particulars of our Prize Offer of $17,500, to be 
awarded to 1901 women—all prize winners. 


You cannot help making money if you try at 
all, and the sooner you begin the more money you 
will make. 

Now is your opportunity. Write at once. 


THE DELINEATOR 
8 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


Female Troubles, 
Stooping Posture, 
Inflammations, 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 

Weak Lungs, 
Nervousness, 


TRIAL FREE 


It will make you 
= comfortable, buoy 
ant, happy — give 


you ability to work 


and enjoy life. It 
is pnple, wholly 
external, adjusta- 
jble to any figure. 
Ww orn with or with- 
out corset. We 
ave over 15,000 
ietters like this: 


CHANDLER, Oxa., July 27th, 1899. 
Your brace did all you said about it and more for me. It has 
saved me a big doctor’s bill and brought me good health, which 
! had not had before in 25 years. My troubles were dro psy 
headsche, lung disease, stomach and other ills to which women 
are subject. MRS. L. B. DICKINSON, 


Write to-day for particulars and illustrated book 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope. Address, 


The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 137 Salina, Kansas. 


Every woman should have this brace. 





“CLINGFAST” NIPPLE | 
Warranted Pure Gum. 
Right Size, Right Shape. 
Small hole, easily made larger. 
Simple,easilyturned tocleanse. 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pull it off. 
Outlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 
Same price as cheaply-made, adulter 
ated nipples—5 cts. each, or 50 cts, doz. 
, At drugrists’, or from us, postpaid. 
© The Gotham (o..82 Warren St., NewYork 
AND SATIN REMNAN TS for 
Crazy Patch. <A large pack age, 
er pleces, assorted colors, 10c. 
pack cAeR, Be. A large package, 





all colors, Embroidery. Silk, 20c.; Sheet of Crazy 
Stitches with every order. Quilt Patterns, 10c. each. 
LADIES’ ART COMPANY, 188, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tend 
titcrae<c 
Barteay 


Earn these Premiums. Choice 
of S absolutely free for a few uvurs 
work. We send 20 packages Alpine 
Perfume to sell at 10c each. When 
sold send money. premiums will be 
sent instantly. Premium list and 
instructions with goods. No money required. We 
trust you. Write at once to Dept. “C, 





260 ‘that tells all about Magie Lanterns | 
and Stereopticons—how to oper- 


J.C. Keyler Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
PAGE ate them—how much they cost— 
BOOK how men with small capital a 


make money with them. Sent free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better 
yet, usean razor. Both have the same effect. 

To kill hair growth—investigate our common- 
sense home treatment. Kills by absorption. 
Circular,in plain, sealed envelope on application, 


THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl St.. New York. 
Post-Ofice Box 24587. 


THE NEW DUST PAN. —Rapid seller. 
Exclusive territory. Sample prepaid, 30c. Write 
oe eatalogue.. 50 other fast sellers, and 

to get Sample Ontft Free. 
“RICHARDSON MFG. CO., S. ST.. 


Hakka Cream. 


instantlyrelieves and cures both. 
1000 ministers say so. Itis agree. 
able to use, and is worth its 
weight in gold to every sufferer. 
Send to A. P. BUSH & CO., 
149 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, 
fora F REE SAMP LE. 


LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by = thorough method 
of training. ‘ith my com aoe 
course I guarantee to train anc 

tivate your voice or refund your 


BATII, N. Y. 









money. The best musical knowledge 


fig te jally for Home Study. 
Has oe Radereomente Beautiful 


descriptive ee beckintant free, Address 
Prof. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





-jength and tacked down to form a pocket. 


or bullad. 





kept from too rich and stimulating food. 


| suitable 
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Answers to Correspondents 


MISCELLANEOUS —( Continued). 


TRANSATLANTIQUE: — The money envelope 
should be made of a strip of linen eight inches 
lone und three and one-half inches wide, and 
embroidered with the initials of the owner, ora 
simple oudine of the name in pencil will be 
quite as useful. One end is narrowly hemmed 
wid then turned over for three inches on the 
The 
ther endis rounded like the flap of an envelope. 
Ihe edges are then bound with tape and orna- 


| mented with feather-stitching. A small pearl 


ito in the middle of the hem and a white silk 
loop on the flap end afford the needed fastening. 


JULIE:—The wedding march in Lohengrin 
and that by Mendelssohn are the most popular. 
You ean purehase simplified editions of these 
marches, 

Amigens:—A Dutch Kirmess aims to repro- 
duce as nearly as possible within the space ofa 
large hall or garden the architecture, streets, 
trees, Horal and general features of » Dutch vil- 
lage. The young people should dress in Dutch 
costumes, and they should endeavor by song or 
music to represent the manners, customs and 
literature of Dutch villagers. 


l)Aisy:—Envot means the sending of a mes- 
sage or messenger; in literature it signifies envoy 
—n postscript of the closing lines of a poem 
The expression is generally printed 
lenvot 

ANxtous;—The diet of the nervous child 
should be especially looked after, that it be 
It 
shioula not be allowed tea or coffee. 


INQUIRER: — Photograph-frames painted 
water color in college colors and devices are 
prizes for progressive euchre parties, 
Over the opening for the photograph is a flag in 
the college color, and in the corners are ae 
of playing cards, a footbali, golf sticks, 

A sttvor attractive frame is made in four folds 
Hach fold ;epresents a ecard, the opening for each 


photograph being cut in the shape of a heart, 











diamond, club or spade. In the corner of each 
division js painted in red or black the device of 
| the corresponding suit. The frame is mounted 
on « back of red silk or satin. 


SURSCRIBER:—Madame Albani is a Canadian 
and Sarah Bernhardt a Parisian; Campanini 
was born in Italy. and Christine Nilsson is a 


Swede. Madame Janauschek is an Austrian. 


Miss C. B.:—There would be no impropriety 
in your writing a business letter to a gentleman 
whether you are acquainted with him or not. 


CouNtTry:—A daintily bound book of a favor- 
ite author or poet would be in good taste as a 
remembrance on a young woman’s birthday. 
Violets, roses, ete., are also appropriate. 


InMa:—Aspasia, an Ionian woman of re- 
markable talents and beauty, resided at Athens, 
where all foreign women were excluded from 
the protection of the marriage laws, and hence 
she oceupied the position of a courtesan. Her 
house was the constant resort of the most dis- 
tinguished men of Greece. With Pericles she 
formed a close and lasting intimacy. ard it was 
through his eloquence that she obtained her 
acquittal from the charges of impiety and im- 
morality brought against her. After the death 
of Pericles she attached herself to Lysicles, 
whom she raised from obscurity to prominence. 


MyrtLe:—Benrik Ibsen is a Norwegian 
dramatist. Among his playsnre: Peer Gynt, 
The Pillars of Soctety, The Wild Duck, A Dolls 
House. Ghosts and John Gabriel Borkman. 
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The 
woovE 


A hig 





rh-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
smallscale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, 
moisture and ventilation automatically 
and perfectly controlled. Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 













IT’S A WONDER thatanybody would trust 
eggs to « hen with all the chances of break- 
ing and leaving the nest, when an Erte! 
Tembater’ is socheap. The 
simplest, most effective 
small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 


WONDER 


. Hagall the improvements 

= ofthe famoas Victor In- 

cubator, and built just as 

e well. Hatches every egg 

that can be hatched. Send for the free 
book of facts and photographs. 


CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Il. 


x Cyphers Incubator 


is guaranteed to out-hatch during three 
trials any other incubator, or Your Money 
Back. Warranted to last 10 years. Iius- 
trated circular and price list free. New year 
book, ‘‘Profitable Poultry Keeping”’ 192 

SeLr- a paces, 200 illustrations for 10c, Ask for book 
REGULATING. 63. Address nearest office. CYPHERS 
INCB, Co., Boston, Mass. Wayland, N.Y. Chicago. 





SELF- VENTILATING & 





Are You Deaf? 
We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 


Sent on approval. 
& CO., 


Write for catalogue. 
134 South 11th Street, Philadelphia. 


Do You Raise Chicks J 


How much money you make de- 
pendson how you doit. OurlM p 
book tells all about Successful 
incubation 4nd brooding. Sent for 6c 
4-in stamps, Printedin 5 languages, 
S DesMoines Incubator Co, 


WM. V. WILLIS & 

















Box 514. DeaMoines. Iowa. 
SALESME mene same te 
rete ltrade. Weare the 
largest and only manu- 


sample ¢o wholeante a 
facturers {n our line in the world. Liberal salary paid. 










Address: CAN-DEX MFG. ©0@., Savannah, Ga. 
"o'sook on POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1901. 160 pages,over 100 illus- 
trations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poultry 
Houses, etc. How to raise chickens succ esfully, 
their care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with 
full descriptions of Poultry houses. Allabout 
Eat, Incabators, neener sar peepoushbred Fowls, 
— ct lowest only 15 centa. 


C. SHOEMAKER, Box 159, Freeport. lil. 


ARM RAISED POULTRY 


PAYS BEST. Alwaysstrong and vigorous 
and breeds healthy stock. We ship only farm 
raised stoek. Getour new Poultry Guide and make big 
money with poultry. Worth $25, but sent forunly 1 5e. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, = Box 52, FREEPORT, RL. 


the same off 

way when our 

me w plan beats 

De . oO Eau Hatcher Coste Only § 67 (5 Laem 


100Uds Of testimoniala. 6000 agents wanted Pec, er Bex. 
catalogue and 25c Liee Formuls FREEIf you write to-day 
Natural Hen Incubater Co., B46, Columbas, Neb 


THE BEST EGG FOOD Grinch “hone. 


Green Cut Bone. 
ite on MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS for pre- 


fine and turn easy. Mann's Clover 
tter cuts dover the bes: and fastest. Swinging Feed 
Trays, Granite Grit, &c. Jllustrated catalogue 


free. F.W. MANN CO. Box 47 Milford, , Mass. 7 ™ 


50 VARIETI IES. 


I breed fine poultry on one of the best equipped 
farms in the World. Send 80 in stamps for new 190 Book, 
telling all about 50 varieties, with special prices oa fowls 


and eggs. B.H. GREIDER, FLORIN, PA. 


PE NG iu pIAal ian 


$ 
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POINTS ABOUT BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 


Absolutely Reliable as ever, and with an excellence of Detail that has never been 
approached elsewhere, the BUTTERICK PATTERNS of recent productions can be 
purchased at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 Cents, according as the Styles range from 
Simplicity to Elaborateness. | 


Important Facts About “Seam 





HOW TO TAKE MEASURES FOR BUTTERICK PATTERNS. f 


SCALE No. I. 





Allowances ” and “Outlets.” Proportionate Bast and Waist Measures 
or 
Copyricut 1859, sy THE Butterick Pustisnina Co, (Lto.) "0, _— ‘ 2 6 a m 36 “. eee 
goog | gong | go 
33_....-.23 | 88.......88 | 46.20 002. 
All our Patterns have Seam 


35......-25 
SCALE No. 2. 
Proportionate Waist and Hip Measures 
For Ladies. 


Allowances, and some of them 
have Outlets as well. 








The All "0.....87) | 4644 | "34.85 

e Owance!] ;,/R {/ \ wW..----- D..-... | d4----. 

Seam Allowances. for seams is Mocca | Beli l8asg | Scene 

generally 3g inch, though in some Patterns, 26.2... 43 

such as Boys’ and Men’s Styles, Shirt-| For the Pattera of a Lady's Basque or any Garment requiring a Bust Measure to be takea.— Measure 

Waists, Underwear, Aprons, etc., the Seam around the body, OVER the dress, close under the arms; draw closely, but not too tight. 

Atlaw ees For the Pattern of a ’s Skirt or any Garment requiring that a Waist or Hip Measure be taken.— 
owance is 44 inch. When the lady is fairly proportionate the Waist Measure will suffice for a Skirt, Petticoat, etc.; 


ms take this OVER the dress. en she is large about the hips in proportion to her waist, take the 
Outlets By the word ‘‘Outlet” is meant Hip Measure. Pass the Tape easily around the Hips, about five inches below the waist. 
eo 


‘‘extra material allowed addi-| For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve.—Measure around the upper arm, 1 inch below the lower part 
of the arm-hole, drawing the tape closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. The Pattern selected should have the 





tional to the 3g inch or 74 inch Seam Al- same Arm Measure printed on it as the measure thus taken. 
lowance.” Outlets are allowed only on 

Edges where possibly additional or less SCALE No. 3. 
material may be required in fitting. In P tlonate Ages, and Bust and Waist Measares of 
other words, there is an extra Allowance in Misses. Girls and Children. 

the Pattern at each Edge where an Outlet ‘au Oke: wise Aba. aCe: awe 
or Reduction may be necessary in the Gar- Nc ccc Osh 1 a ee 23}4 
ment, and where it may be made without |, por eae Meg ‘ 
harm to the general shapeliness and fit. In |} eee | eae | FD uscce BR castit 24146 
Patterns for Body-garments ** Outlets” are Be deg |g TTS 
usually along Shoulder Edges, Under-Arm Bunn... 2414. ....- hy 15......81 --.... Me 
Edges, Back Edges of Sleeve Portions, and BAe tae ee eae? 


the Edges of such other portions as might 
ess ati : ; Ia Ordering Patterns for a Miss or Little Girl it is 
be affected by alterations in the Shouleet Teo orer by the Age: but when she is extra 
Under-Arm or Sleeve Seams. In Patterns] . ‘ = ware or eee for ie te ietees oe eens a Petticoats, 
213 ' = order 8 ostumes, Coats, etc., by Bu easures; and Skirts, Petticoats, etc., 
for Skirts, and for other Styles not Body Waitt Monee or by Length of Skirt below the Belt; but give the Age also, taking the cae 
garments, Outlets are also allowed as may ures the same as for Ladies. 


be advantageous. In each case where an| For the Fetes ot a os eee ee etn pth ao conte sods 

‘ ; c mar order by the Age: but when the Hea extra large 
Outlet is allow ed, a Border Line of Large or small for the Age, instead of ordering b Age, order by Head 
Perforations follows each Edge in the Pat- Measure or Hat Size. For Adults, order by Head Measure or 
terns where the Basting should be made in Hat Size. To measure, put the measure about the Head, draw- 
the Garment. 


ing it closely—NOT TOO TIGHT. 
: : For the Pattern of a Doll, or for a Set of Patterns for Garments 
When a Garment, cut by a BUTTERICK 
PATTERN, purchased according to the 


for a Doll, whether Lady, Gentleman, Girl, oon. or Baby: Give 
the Actual yong th of the Doll from the Top of the Head to the 
: Sole ‘of the Foot: in taking the Doll’s measure, measure 
system of measurements shown herewith, PARALLEL with the Doll and NoT along the CONTOUR. 

has the Basting Seams taken along the 
fines of perforations where Outlets are 
provided, and the other Seams taken at the 
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SCALE No. 4. 
Proportionate Ages and Breast and Waist Measures 





proper distance from the edges (that is, for Boys. 

33 inch or 14 inch, as may be specified in AG. - RESIN: Ware, || AOR: CMRRAET:: “water 
the label), such Garments will usually fit the er ae 1 ens eae 7 
wearer accurately, without alteration being 2 teay 22. 22H | 18.2... MW... Pa) 
trequired at any of the Seams. When, how- a going Leake eee: 
ever, alteration is found necessary, it should Goes 2414... 24 1835 ccui5 es mate 
be made at the Seams where Outlets are pao 16.....-- 83. .....- 


Breast Measurer for Orercoats should be 2 inches 
larger than the Breast Measures giren above. 
: For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat of 
Any person using our P atterns, Vest.—Put the Measure around the Body, 
UNDER the jacket, close under the arms, 
drawing it closely—NoT Too TIGHT. In order- 


who will bear in mind the above 
ing for a boy, give the age also. 


facts relative to them, will avoid For the Putters ofa Man's or Boy's Oe ee around the Breast, OVER the coat that ts 
: . usually worn. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 
€rrors caused by disr egarding the For Ne eee ons ee ee oe Trousers.—Put =e pa pier ty eroune’ oP Ayers ane Se ousers 
; 7 at the waist, drawing it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. In ordering fora ’ 
instructions about Seams ang OUt-| or the Pater of 4 Man's, or Bor's Shict—For the ao of the neck measure the Gxact 
where the Neck-band encircles it, and allow one inch—thus: ! ee 8 c 
lets to be found in the Pattern select a pattern marked 15 inches. For the Breast, put the Measure around the Body, ovER 
L; b l the vest, UNDER the jacks or coat, close under the arms, drawing it closely—NoT Too TigHr. 
aDdels. In ordering a Boy's S Pattern, give the age also. 


allowed. 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO..imiten, 7 to 17 Wist Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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The Most Complete Book of the Kind Kver Issued 


> Masquerade and Carnival 


Over 400 Illustrations showing complete costumes 
in all characters for young and old. Invaluable to 
those who wish to arrange novel parties for the 
Home, School or Church *# % *% % % *% % % 











" Regular Price, © Cents. SPECIAL PRICE to January 31, 25 Cents 


a 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. cure, 


7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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JUST OUT. 
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| Home-Made Lace 








The Early Spring Number 


METROPOLITAN 
FASHIONS 


Exactly the thing to give a complete survey of 
Styles at the opening of the Spring season. 
Useful to women who have their own or other 
people’s clothing to think of and to make. Every 
woman should give herself the advantage of 
consulting Metropolitan Fashions. It shows 
nearly three thousand different styles and is 
prepared for those who wish to be helped to a 
decision regarding Spring sewing. Over the 
counter of any Butterick Agency, 25 Cents; 
by mail to any part of the world, 35 Cents. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


(Limited) 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, NewYork Gitg. 


is loved for the labor it represents, The making 
of Modern Lace is possible to every woman who 
has leisure and taste. The materials required are 

BETTI TOI neither numerous nor ex- 
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> 
Gry ww pensive. The following 2 
: a 4 Yi" is a complete list: Trac- 
p og ; ing cloth, leather or foile 
oo =i | cirée, lace braids of var- 
4 )hONS ious kinds, linen thread 
\ of proper textures or sizes, 
two or three sizes of 
needles, a good thimble 
and a pair of fine sharp 
scissors. , 


In The Art of Modern 





Lace-Making more than 
A LACE STITCH EMARGED. 136 different stitches are 
shown in a size sufficiently large to copy, and 228 
designs in Battenberg, Renaissance, Honiton, etc. 


NMOL PPPADRDAANNANMA”NAAA AAA Pi Papers 
DSTI SI 
, ‘ar ~—y ' . 
EYAL, “an < Ve 


50 Cents, Postpaid 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 
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7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York 
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The Art of Modern Lace-Making 
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SS SS 
Russian and Other Effects 


In Little Boys’ Costumes 
and Dresses 


+ 


are here shown. The Patterns for 
them are on sale at our Salesrooms 
and Agencies everywhere. 


The Butterick Publishing Co. (Ltd.) 
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4484 4484 
Little Boys’ Double- Little Boys’ Long Russian 
Breasted Long Overcoat. Overcoat, Ages, 2 to 5 
Ages, 3 to8 years, 6 sizes. years, 4 sizes. ce, 9d. 


Price, 9d. or 20 cente. or 20 cents. 


Little Boys’ 

Russian 
Knicker- 
bocker Suit. 
Ages, 8 to 
8 years, 
6 sizes. 
Price, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
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Little Boys’ Ruasian Overcoat or Long 
Coat, to be worn witb or without the 
Hood. Ages, 3 to 8 years, 6 sizes. Price, 
Gd. or 15 cents. 






Al] 


4328 





4328 


CF a8 
4364 
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Boys’ Double - Breasted 

Overcoat. Ages, 8 to 10 

ears, 8 sizes. 9d. or 
cents. 


Little Boys’ Empire Box- 
Overcoat. Aces, 2to5 years. 
4 sizes. Price, 6d. or 15 
cents. 


4864 





Little Boys’ or Girls’ Little Boys’ Double- 

Box-Plaited Coat. Ayes, Breasted Long Coat. oa Little Boys’ Long Box-Coat, with 
2 to6 years, 5 sizes. Price, 2to 5 vears, 4 sizes. ce, - One ot Two Capes. Ages, 2 to 5 year, 

10d. or 20 cents. 10d. or 20 cents. 4 sizes. Price, 10d. or 90 centa. 
e é ty Little Boys’ Rus- 
LittleBoys’ #Ne = @ sian Suit; comet 
Russian WR LittleBoys’ eRe on of a Long 
Knicker- (Nag 4S Middy Suit, _aS , B Cloeing Dt- 
tccker Suit. Raw & Ages, 3 to 10 Caneneeit ape overs 
Ayes, 3to8 $m years, 8 SEs «Shield and Knick 
yearn, 6 wizes, Price N NN erbockery without 
sizes, Price, 10d. or 9% NaN 68 Fly. Ager, 2 
Od. or 20 cta. cents, m_ew”6CSCoyeare, 4 size 
1s. or Scta 






























4340 43840 4134 4184 4387. 4387 4480 4480 
Little Boys’ Russian Little Boys’ Russian Little Boys’ Costume. with Fancy Little Boys’ Costume: 
Blouse Suit. AES, 2 to Suit. Ages, 83 to 8 years, Sailor-Collarin Either of Two Outlines,a consi ting ° a Jacket, Blouse Little Boys’ Russian Dress, 
5 years, 4 sizes. ce, 1s, 6 sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 ‘fucked ura Plaiu Middy Veet, and Cuffs aud Kilt Skirt. Ages, 3 to 6 witb Circular Skirt. Ayes, 2 
or 25 cents. cents, that may be Omitted. Ages,21o5 years, yeare,4 sizes. Price, 9d.or to 5 years, 4 sizes. Price, 72 
4sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 20 cents. or 15 cents. 
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Exercise 


is\to 5 
kightly 
LxeTASE® 


Why? 

Because it promotes 
perfect physical de- 
velopment in men, 
women and children 
without tiring or wearying 


or Over-exertion. 
is the great elastic cord 


#TS WHETELY * Si rt canicn 


[ts fifteen feet of continuous, pure, stranded rubber 
running over pulleys give it that life-like quality which 
makes it so popular. By its use a few moments daily 
the chest is expanded, the bust developed, round 
shoulders corrected, the back strengthened and cor- 
pulence reduced. It is as desirable for the invalid as 
for the athlete. Ask your physician. He will recom- 
mend the Whitely. 
_fHE WHITELY is made in four grades—sz2, 
$3, S4and $5. SOLD BY DEALERS or sent on 
receipt of price, or C. O. D. subject te examina- 
tion. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
SEND 4 Oc for “PHYSICAL EDUCATION,” 
by Dr. Anderson, of Yale. Every page of this 
50-cent book is interesting and meets some- 
body’s need. New edition, fully illustrated. 
The New ‘*TIGER BOOKLET” full of original 
illustrations and sparkling facts SENT FRER. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 23 Bradley Bidg., Chicago. 
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or Notched Round Collar. 
years, 4 sizer. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


20 centa. 








Little Boys’ Box-Plaited Russian Dress, 
with Removable Sbield and Sailor Collar 
Ages, 2 to 5 


Little Boys’ Dress. 
Ages, 2 to 5 years, 
4 sizes. Price, 10d 
or 20 cents. 


: ore Hoye: oe 
! to5 years, 
since: Price, 9d. or 





4227 


4227 


Al 4196 
Little Hie Russian Little Boys’ 
Dre en peo oy Drees. Ages, to 5 
ng. Aves, yearn, years, 4 ai Price, 
sizes. Price,7d.orl5cents. 10d. or 2% conte. 
Litde Boys* Drees, 


with Box-Piare 
Body and Kilt Sxirt. 





Lite Bore’ Drese, 
with Box-Pisited 
cea! j Area, 2 toB 

sizes, Pri 
0d. or 20 cents. 
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pages, 6x6 inches, beautifully printed on heavy cardboard in 
14 colors. At once the hand- 
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The U. S. Government Standard 


for a perfect Army Ration is 4 or 5 parts of Carbohydrates 
(Starch) to 1 part Protein (Albumen). 


Quaker Oats contains 73 per cent. of Carbohydrates and 16 


per cent. of Protein, or the proportion of 416 to 1; the exact 
Government Standard. 


Wheat Foods average 84 per cent. Carbohydrates and 12 per 


cent. Protein, or the proportion of 7 to 1, which does not 
approach the Government Standard. 


Is not your health important enough to 


arouse you to an earnest consideration of 
this unimpeachable evidence of the superi- 
ority of Quaker Oats? 
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Fortune-Telling Calendar 


This unique Fortune Teller is a distinct art production of 16 
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The extreme straight front corset of 1900 was foreshadowed by they 
moderately straight Kk & G No. 397 of 1898. The 397 was, and is, the 
corset of comfort with the essence of style. It is straight enough for 
the prevailing vogue, and curved enough to conform to healthful an- 
atomical lines. During 1900 many dealers have sold itasa ‘straight 
front” corset. To be sure, it is morenearly a straight front than many 
corsets that were sold under that misleading title, but an R & G straight 
front is quite another matter. 

In 1900 we were unable to fully meet the demand for straight front goods 
and unwilling to resort toany makeshift to meet the conditions. At present, 
however, considerable additions to our factory facilities enable us to keep 
the trade supplied with real straight front corsets, at retail prices from $1.00 
to $2.50, andalso with our 397, 197, Empire, and other popular numbers. 

More than 11,000 dealers now sell R & G Corsets, and every dealer will 
get them for you if you ask him. If vou.,have anv trouble about it, send 
direct to the R & G Corset Company, 363 Broadway, New York. 

Every R & G Corset is sold with the anderstanding that it must give 


satisfaction to the wearer, or the deafer will supply @ new one free 
of cost. We believe no other corset will support so broad a guarantee. 
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Corsets: \ 


FOR THE NEW CENTURY t 
INCLUDE ~ 

18 Bias-Gored ( f 
Straight-Front Models a 


and Box Effects 
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Of surpassing excellence, retailing at 
$1.00 to $5.00. 
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The ‘. 
Form-Reducing j | 


KABO 


that Gibraltar among Corsets, | 
4 is yet the only corset in all 
~ the world that does reduce a too high 
abdomen without harm or discomfort, 
and makes a straight-front effect possible. 
| Price of Form-Reducing (superb English Coutil), $2.50 
9 only garments that infal- 


Jk ABo BUST PERFECTORS 
Write for album of styles. 


liblv create a faultless form, and mask every deficiency. 
. CHICAGO CORSET CO, sissactnssstren* 
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HE MODES for Spring are now taking definite shapes, and this 
month we are able to illustrate and describe some decided novel- 
ties that will interest both the home and professional dressmaker. 

THE DELINEATOR for April will be a very important number, and will 
show even a larger proportion of the newest styles; it should be in the 
hands of everyone who wishes to be fully informed of what the season has in store. 


Editorial 


Chat. 





THE APRIL NUMBER.—!In addition to what has been said above with regard to the Spring fashions, the 
April DELINEATOR, by reason of its literary features. will be worth the attention of all classes and conditions of women. 


The romance of the young Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land has been followed by all the world. She was 
proclaimed Queen at twelve years of age, on the 
death of her father, and crowned with imposing 
ceremonies six years later; in two years more came 
the news of her love for and betrothal to Duke 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Mrs. Starr’s 
long residence in Holland makes her particularly 
fitted to write this Romance of a Queen, which 
will be presented with a remarkable collection of 
pictures and portraits. 

The name of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts is 
known wherever the English language is spoken. her 
magnificent charities bearing fruit even in remote 
parts. Mrs. Bolton, in her series of Women Givers, 
tells of the life and deeds of this peeress of England, 
who was ennobled for her benefactions to humanity. 

One of the most successful books of the Winter 
was The Bennett Twins, a record cf spontaneous 
and kindly humor that delighted all who read it. 
The author, Grace Marguerite Hurd, will contribute 
a story, shorter but equa'ly bright, called The Lady 
7s. Lochinvar, and St. John will illustrate it. Two 
other stories, typical of New England and the West, 
will also be given—The Apostasy of Anne Kent, by 
Marion Gregory, with pictures by E. M. Ashe, and 
At the Mourners’ Bench, by W. McLeod Raine, 
illustrated by A. Teggin. 

Ellen M. Richards will continue her series on 
practical housekeeping by discussing the provision 
of food under the apposite title, The Butcher and 
the Baker, and Margaret Hall will write of The 
Spring Interests, which are matters of importance 
in most households. 

The illustrations of the Washington home at 
Mt. Vernon in the present issue will be followed by 
others showing how a historical Colonial house has 
been restored while all the desirable atmosphere 
has been retained. 

Entirely new and most effective work will be 
shown on the page of colored embroidery, and the 
Knitting, Crocheting and Lace-Making pages will 
have the most up-to-date designs. 

Of the attractiveness and excellence of the regu- 
lar Departments, such as Social Observances, Club 
Women, Practical Gardening, etc., there can be 
no more gratifying or convincing testimony than 
the encomiums of our subscribers. 
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Chapped and irritated skin quickly relieved by 


the cleansing, soothing and healing influence of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 





Its so handy 


THE NEW OV AL C; AK OF FAIRY SOAP is the most practical and economi- 

cal cake of soap made. No soap could be made purer, 
more delicate, or in any way better suited to toilet and bath uses, and yet the price is only five cents a cake. One 
trial of the Oval Fairy will convince you of its excellence, convenience and economy over all other white soaps, 


ADMIRAL DEWEY SAYS: 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, III. January 7, 1901. 
‘¢ Gentlemen: I have used Fairbank’s Fairy Soap for a month, and shall never willingly use any other kind,”’ 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
Manufacturers also of GOLD DUST Washing Powder 
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HEETS AND PILLOW-CASE 


MADE BY 


The Defender 
Mfg. Co. 


ARE THE 


STANDARD 




















Fancy 
Patterns in 
Sheets and 


Pillow-=Cases 


are the Vogue 





A ROYAL GIFT FOR 


ANY OCCASION. 





PRINCIPAL BRANDS ARE They are put up in sets, one sheet and 
two pillow-cases, or in a package con- 


Defender Selkirk : : s taining one half-dozen sheets and a dozen 
Palma Wexford 7 “ fa aa | pillow-cases. Fancy styles are made from 
= = 0 ; 7 


Palma Mills Sheeting, unless otherwise 


has, = " SPOKE AND s ordered. Prices per set are $2.00, $2.50, 
e! four brands satisfy 2 HEMSTITCH. $3.00 and $4.00. 


\ demand. Made in all Every article made by The Defender 
- and in Mfg. Co. is absolute- 
eel: ly perfect and free 

from disease germs. 
There is no sweat- 
shop work. 
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Label is on every 
sheet and pillow- 
case. Don’t take 
something ‘‘just 
as good:’ There 
is nothing quite 
so good as The 
Defender 
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AT EVENING’S CLOSE. 


hen shades of evening close around 
; Then shines the mellow light 
Cay Ve Upon some group that may be found 

3 On almost any night, 

All eyes are on the pages bent 
: Of some late magazine, 

And yet the group is not intent 

On fashion notes, I ween, 
But on those verses, which assure 
The buyer, Ivory Soap is pure. 


nd though they sing at length its praise 

=4 In smooth and flowing verse; 

ae Extol its worth in many ways, 
In maxims brief and terse, 

Nor verse nor maxims can portray 
The virtues of this soap, 

The only way by which one may 
Afford it proper scope, 

Is this: give it a thorough test, 

And find that Ivory Soap is best. 
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House Furnishing 


At Mount Vernon 
Se 





The prevalent desire for better stylesin furniture making be studied the walls. ceilings, woodwork (plain and dec- 
turns back to lean upon something that has proved good  orative) and furniture (useful and ornamental) that dis- 
tinguished the Colonial period. 

The improvements carried 
out in the house by George 
Washington, when the prop- 
erty came to him on the death 
of his half-brother, Lawrence, 
were chiefly marked by in- 
creased size. All of these 
changes were finished as early 
as 1786, three years after 
Washington had written the 
farewell to his officers and re- 
signed his commission in the 
army, vainly dreaming of 
spending his remaining years 
in uninterrupted peace on the 
shores of the Potomac. 

This desire for the retire- 
ment of home life was so con- 
spicuously underlaid in the 
strata of Washington’s charac- 
teristics, that it has been used 
by a celebrated writer of ro- 
mance to create a duel scene 
between Washington and a 
widow’s son; the latter, mis- 
interpreting a letter of Wash- 
ington’s in which he refers to 
his cherished plan ‘‘to return 
to his own vine and fig tree,” 
jealously imagines his mother 
enough to outlive the change of fashion. The latter half to be the prospective chatelaine of Mt. Vernon. And 
of the eighteenth century introduced an interesting change even with the accomplishment of Washington’s purpose to 
in English house interiors. 
New designs appeared, draw- 
ing their inspiration from the 
best that had preceded them 
in France, Holland and China. 
Into the distinctive features 
belonging to these countries, 
English cabinet-makers infused 
their own attributes of prac- 
tical simplicity and_ solidity. 
So marked was this particular 
era that its benefits became 
more than national. The early 
colonists, in setting up their 
homes in New England or in 
the Middle Atlantic States, 
brought with them many pieces 
of their own English-made 
furniture. Its preservation 
until the present day is a cer- 
tificate of its sound construc- 
tion and durable material; its 
intrinsic excellence in design 
recognized by ‘“‘that sincerest 
of flattery—imitation.”’ 

In our enthusiastic turning 
back, nowadays, to Colonial 
furnishings, much confusion 
would arise if the true type 
had become extinct. In this 
connection the perpetuation of Washington’s home at Mt. liberate the American people from British tyranny, in the 
Vernon fulfils more than a patriotic service; for here may hour when a grateful nation would have granted any 
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THE BANQUET HALL. 


ambition, he still preserved 
a siinplicity of taste that was 
satisfied with the surround- 
ings of an unostentatious 
country residence. 


“He saved his land, but did not 
lay his soldier trappings down, 

To change them for a regul vest; 

Fame was to: earnest in her joy— 
too proud of such a son— 

To let a robe and title mask her 
Washington.” 


In the records of the long 
or short stays made by Gen- 
eral Washington in the head- 
quarters near his army, at 
Cambridge, Newburg. Somer- 
ville and Rocky Hill, it is 
interesting to trace the per- 
vading spirit of domestic life 
—the entertainment of per- 
sons of political importance, 
the hospitality extended to 





THE DINING-ROOM. 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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army officials and their suites, 
the quiet social enjoyments of 
the houschold itself. Wash- 
ington’s return to Mt. Vernon, 
after his dismissal of the 
army, proved only a brief 
respite from patriotic service, 
but, as in every home-coming, 
he devoted himself to the 
agricultural development of 
his farm and the interior 
improvement of his house. 
Thus, the domestic history of 
General Washington is closely 
interwoven with every por- 
tion of Mt. Vernon, and the 
receptive student of his life 
and tiines, as well as the lover 
of antique furnishings, will 
find in the present restoration 
rich sources of information. 

The large hallway extends 
through the house in true 
Colonial manner, its ample 
dimensions a preface to the 





THE LIBRARY. 


good-sized rooms on each 
side. The wall-paper of Wash- 
ington’s time has been repro- 
duced—a pale blue-and-white 
in figures—and the pale-blue 
tint of the wood-panelling is 
adhered to. The wall decora- 
tion is a sct of engrovings, 
reprints of those once in the 
possession of General Washi- 
ington, and three of his 
swords. 

The interest in the music 
room centres around the 
harpsichord presented by 
Washington to his wife's 
grandchild, Nelly Custis, the 
sweet girl who was the 
adopted daughter of the Mt. 
Vernon mansion. The piano 
stool belonged also to Miss 
Custis, and the embro’dery 
upon a frame was the work 
of her own fair fingers. 
Washington’s flute is one of 
the treasures. of this room. 
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A Chippendale sideboard in the dining-room attracts the 
eye of every lover of beautiful lines in furniture. 





the ceiling the stucco ornamenta- 
tion repeats the design placed there 
in 1775. The iron fireback came 


from “ Belvoir,” the adjoining 
estate, owned by Washington’s 
friend, Lord Fairfax. <A faithful 


reproduction of the china set pre- 
sented to Mrs. Washington by the 
officers of the French fleet is ex- 
hibited in the cabinet. 
The library was an 
planned by Washington in 1774. 
The wainscotings, it is said, were 
fitted with secret openings for hold- 
ing valuable records. The books 


addition 


nearly all in the possession of the Boston Athensum. 
A finely proportioned banquet hall covers the entire 


north end of 
the house. 
The marble 
mantel was 
sent over from 
England by an 
admirer of 
Washington's. 
The clock and 
vases, mirror, 
rosewood 
stands and 
bracket lamps 
are all exam- 
ples of the re- 
search of the 
Mt. Vernon 
Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, and 
show its suc- 
cess in bring- 
ing back the 
original be- 
longings of 
Washington’s 
home. 

In the west 
parlor, all the 
interior finish 
first saw the 
light in the 


eighteenth century. General Washington’s coat-of-arms 
is carved above the mantel, and the iron fireback shows 
An old painting set into the panel 


his crest and initials. 


WASHINGTON’S ROOM AND BED. 
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THE MUSIC ROOM. 


over the mantel was sent by Admiral Vernon to Lawrence 
Washington, after he had built the house on the Potomac 


and named it in honor of his old naval 
commander. A rug woven by order of 
Louis XVI. and sent by him as a present 
to General Washington lies upon the floor. 

In all the rooms of the main story of 
Mt. Vernon (the banqnet hall, dining- 
room, library, music and sitting rooms) the 
original features have been carefully 
maintained or skilfully restored. In the 
second and third story chambers, the 
Colonial spirit appears in a perfection 
of simplicity that suggests the value of 
a reproduction in our own homes. 
Modern life exacts more comforts than 





MRS. WASHINGTON’S ROOM, 


the eighteenth century could supp.y to its living-rooms; 
but we turn to the sleeping-rooms, with their atmos- 
phere of complete tranquillity, with an awaking sense 


of the too- 
abundant 
furnishings 
now generally 
prevalent. Ad- 
vantaged with 
the power that 
pertains to all 
object teach- 
ing, we may 
study here the 
design and 
construction 
of the Colonial 
bedroom with 
its four-poster 
bedstead, 
swell-front 
bureau, small- 
paned win- 
dows hung 
with sheer 
muslin, corner 
washstand, 
straight-back- 
ed, rockerless 
chairs and 
white walls. 
While the 
exact histor- 
ian is aware 


that the furnishings now gathered in the Mt. Vernon 
chambers are not, in every instance, those used when 
General and Mrs. Washington kept ‘open house” for their 
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NELLIE CUSTIS’S ROOM. 


hosts ef friends going north and south, there have been 
such careful pains taken to keep close to the period 
result is quite 


and its representative styles that the 


tory. 
Washington’s own bed- 
stead is shown in the room 
his spirit passed 
Here are kept his 
trunk and camp 
ments. His crest and 
initials are wrought into 
the old fireback. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the 
time this room was closed 
after Washington’s death. 
With all the airy, comfort- 
ably reached rooms of the 
second story at the disposal 
of his widow, her choice 
was given to one under 
the roof, where the,single, 






A SECOND-FLOOR CHAMBER. 
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small window looked out upon the 
burial place of her departed husband. 
In this room Mrs. Washington died 
three years later. 

The details of the bed linen are the 
finishing studies to everyone who leaves 
Mt. Vernon with the intention of re- 
producing the Colonial bedroom fur- 
nishings. Most impressive in their 
dainty dimity stripes are those in the 
tiver Room, hung from the tester of the 
poster bedstead, and finished with a 
second ruffle sewed under the hem of 
the first wide frill. 

The equipment of the bed in those 
times was so exacting in each detail 
that it was often entrusted to none but 
the housewife herself. Upon her de- 
volved, at the stated periods of cleaning, 
the important task of stretching the 
eanopy and hanging the frills around 
the tester; and often her dexterous 
touch was required to give the mar- 
vellous smoothness so becoming to the 
Juxuriously piled feather beds,with their 
home-woven counterpanes. Nowadays, 
the reproductions of these Colonial bed- 


steads are fitted to springs and hair mattresses, with a 
minimum amount of tester draperies, retaining the old- 
time flavor of their century and at the same time incor- 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF 
WASHINGTON’S 
ROOM. 





porating various feat- 
ures that are distinc- 
tive of our modern 
advance in comfort 
and hygiene. 

A visit to Mt. Ver- 
non is always stim- 
ulating to patriotic 
feeling, and not less 
inspiring, in a defin- 
ite field of its own. 
is the admirable op 
portunity which it 
affords for a discrim- 
inuting study of the 
Colonial period of 
furnishing, in which 
so much interest is 
now being taken. 

ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


- Iifustrated Cookery. 


Expressly Prepared for THE DELINEATOR by MISS ANNA W. MORRISON. 


Broiled Perch.—Choose a medium-sized perch and brush it 
inside and out with melted butter to which is added a dash of 
paprika and broil over a steady, even fire; lay on a very hot 
dish; dust with pepper and salt ; squeeze over juice of half a 
lemon; garnish with pim-olas, curled celery and celery foliage. 


Codfish Balls.—To one large cupful of shredded fish allow 
six medium pared raw potas. cut into slices; cover with boil- 
ing water and boil until potatoes are tender; drain; whip in two 
yolks of eggs, one tablespoonful butter, pepper and salt; coat 
with fine Graiil-ceanahe: fry golden brown in deep, hot fat. 


Browned Sausages.—Place about a dozen link sausages in a kettle of 
boiling water; prick them with a fork; simmer for about five minutes; 
drain over night; separate the links and brown ina hot frying pan; serve 


in the centre of a wreath of seasoned mashed potatoes. 


is method 


cooks thoroughly, but has the advantage of not drying up the meat. 


Steamed Apples with Oatmeal. — Carefully pare and core 
three tender apples; place each in a buttered cup; fill centres 
with grated maple sugar and steam until quite tender; place 
on hot dish with freshly cooked oatmeal, placing a spoonful in 
each cavity; then serve with plain cream or powdered sugar. 


- _ . = 


Baked Hash with Poached Eggs.—To each cupful minced 
cooked corned-beef allow two cupfuls diced cold potatoes: 
pour over two tablespoonfuls melted butter milk to moisten - 
pack in pan, cover, bake thirty minutes, invert on a hot 
plate; place poached eggs on top; garnish with parsley. 
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Dates with Cream.—This fruit is a very appetizing accom- FF af vrop-Overs.—Beat lightly three eggs until very creamy, adda 
paniment to cereals and will be appreciated on warm days. It (“agg cCupful of fresh milk, about half a teaspoonful of table salt, a 
y be served for breakfast and also with a good luncheondish. ; cupful of flour, half a teaspoonful of good baking powder ; beat 
Pit the fruit carefully so as not to destroy the shape and J until smooth; then fill several buttered cups a little more than , 
place about a dish of whipped cream heaped in the centre. half full; bake in a moderate oven for about thirty minutes. 


Coffee.— Allow a tablespoonful of finely ground coffee for each guest; 
add enough beaten egg and half the shell crumbled to moisture; mix 
well; add four tablespoonfuls of cold water; then pour over acup of 
boiling water for each guest; allow it to simmer ten minutes then drain 
into the urn or best pot, which must behot. Use plain or whipped cream. 


—Mix into pound of raised bread dough, table- Figs and Hominy.—Carefully wash enough pulled figs to 

ful butter, half cupful pitted raisins; use flour to form into suffice for the family; then allow them to simmer about five 
ae lace in buttered basin; set to raise until double its minutes in water; drain off the liquid and dispose them abouta 
Laie > when done brush with egg yolk; cover with gran- § shaped mound of steamed hominy. Pass plain cream with this 
cinnamon and set in the oven a few moments, appetizing breakfast dish. Dates may be substituted for figs. 
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Fashion is waking 
to a sense of her 
responsibility once 
more. She realizes 
that a noveity or, at 
least, a revival—for 
do we not know that novelty in a fashion is a sign of age 
as the epigrammatist has it—is her immediate duty. An 
how has she fulfilled this duty? Well, mainly I should say 
by the reintroduction of the princess form of dress; and 
since we in England pay so much attention to our figures 
and study our corsets with as much interest as we do 
our frocks, the like need not be supremely undignified— 
though, as a matter of fact, the princess style is the most 
trying of all; yet how attractive when worn by the right 
woman |! 

The first inkling of its reintroduction was given by the 
corselet skirt, a skirt cut in one with a belt shaped either 
en ceur or in a point, below a shirt of chiffon inset with 
lace; but now it has been ordained that the princess dress 
may extend in V or square shape uptothe neck. Further- 
more, it is induced to becomingness by being slightly 
pouched just above the waist-line, a possibility cleverly 
achieved by the insertion of a piece of cloth at the two 
front breast pleats. The princess dress made in this fashion, 
completed with a little double-breasted bolero and fastened 
with enamel buttons, has an admirable effect either in face 
cloth of a pale tone or in dark blue; and once again I 
notice the popularity of dark blue, while the finest of face 
cloth continues to occupy the pedestal of public favour. 

Very effective dresses are made of spotted covert coat- 
ing, and although not rew quite worthy of admiration are 
costumes of black velveteen with a white spot on them. 
The latter when fashioned into a plain skirt, with a short 
bolero outlined with a band of pale-blue cloth traced with 
a fine black and white cord, applications of this cloth form- 
ing epaulettes and trimming the seams at the back, and 
worn with a lace shirt front, makes a fascinating Spring 
costume, especially when crowned with one of the tulle 
toques trimmed with flowers, which have made their ap- 
pearance amongst usto be greeted with nuch appreciation. 
And, by-the way, it is easy enough for the expert amateur 
to make a tulle toque. She must take tulle of one colour 
and cover it with tulle of another, blue and mauve being 
perhaps the most successful combination, and, keeping the 
shape very wide, should bring the folds of the tulle all up 
at one side with a huge bunch of Parma violets and forget- 
me-nots. Black hats are muck in evidence, too, made of 
chip and trimmed with ostrich feathers, and the twisted 
toques of light-coloured felts are by no means banished from 
our affections, which they share equally with the light felt 
hats that are trimmed with a scarf of spotted beaver ribbon. 

Spots are perennially regarded with favour. There are 
spotted foulards being prepared for the Summer; but at 

ummer I must not hint, here, while the east wind whistles 
round the houses with persistent wintry shrillness, and 
night fogs are not unknown blessings which accompany us 
to our evening ‘‘routs,” as our ancestors aptly called 
social festivities. 

And this reminds me of evening dresses and the pleasing 
fact that these to be effective need not be expensive, for 
admirable evening dresses are made of net mounted on 
chiffon and trimmed with many rows of satin ribbon for 
the most part of the width known as ‘* bébé,”’ put on in 
rows half an inch from each other. The bodices of such 
skirts are usually striped from bust to waist with ribbon, 
roundwards; and the belts are of silver or gold studded 
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with jewels. 
slim waist the re- 
sults are most excel- 
] 


ent. Imagine, for 
example, a gown of 
the palest-pink net 
mounted over pink chiffon lined with muslin, with a frill 
of glacé silk on the extreme hem just to induce sufficient 
solidity, and round the waist a belt of silver galon studded 
with pink coral and steel beads. Crown the coiffure with 
one of the popular bows in silver guuze, and success is 
assured on a very moderate expenditure. 

A remarkably pretty dress for anyone who is in mourn- 
ing may be achieved by a finely figured black net mounted 
over white chiffon lined with white glacé, the hem of thie 
skirt to be outlined with five graduated rows of black vel- 
vet ribbon, and above this an appliqué garland of white 
lace. A white lace collar round the décolletage resting on a 
hem of the net trimmed with rows of black velvet ribbon 
will finish the bodice most effectively, and the form and 
size of the sleeve should depend upon the form of the arm 
beneath it. A perfectly tight-fitting net sleeve lined with 
white chiffon looks well, but, of course, the dress would be 
far more suitable for ballroom wear if the sleeves were 
short and formed of a tiny puff of the chiffon covered with 
the net, with an appliqué of white lace. Short sleeves, 
though, du not seem to be very much in favour, and the 
elbow sleeve, or the sleeve to the wrist, is chosen in 
preference. 

Among the most extravagant examples of dress are 
those of velvet or panne, which bear garlands of flowers 
formed of chiffon, padded and traced with tinsel threads. 
These chiffon garlands may now be bought ready made, 
but at no very small sum, and a princess dress devoted to 
evening wear made of black velvet—and velvet again num- 
bers many patrons in the world of fashion—was trimmed 
up each seam with a garland of jet leaves set transparently 
and bearing on the seams small chiffon tlowers. This 
garland, which really took the form of an insertion, showed 
a white hning beneath, while the low-cut bodice had a 
very sinall drapery of yellow-hued lace; and the sleeves. 
which were of lace, revealed the top portion of the arm 
and set tightly to the elbow with pendant frills. 

Ever and always we seem to smile on the twinkling 
sequin. It continues to glitter on many of the lace frocks, 
and a gold-sequined net still forms the draped bolero and 
tight-fitting sleeves to some of the Empire gowns, which 
are now made in thick crépe de Chine and fall from the 
bust to reveal an under-petticoat of this gold-spangled lace. 

A novel idea for concealing the wrinkles which Time so 
unkindly plants round the throats of fair woman is a very 
modified edition of a storm collar at the back, made of 
fine old lace and wired. The ends of this collar fasten 
straight around the front of the neck with a band of black 
velvet, which forms the resting place for diamond ornaments. 

There seem to be only two fashions for walking cos- 
tumes: either the princess dress and the bolero which 
covers the bust, or the plain, tight-fitting skirt, which 
bears a jacket short at the waist, with an infinitesimal tal 
in the front; and the most noticeable feature of these coats 
is the absence of revers. They are all finished withastrap 
of cloth of a contrasting shade and embroidered with silk 
or cloth, or traced with narrow gold or fanciful cord. 
Galons and lace are to be the great features of the early 
Spring, although at the moment we are muffling ourselves 
in our furs, clinging to the pleasures of our sealskin coats 
and our fur-lined ulsters. 
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The present 
skirts seem to be 
& compromise be- 
tween last year’s 
jupes collantes or 
tight-fitting gar- 
ments and the voluminous Louis XV. design which the 
dressinakers have endeavored to introduce—that is to say, 
the upper part of the skirts is still very much adjusted, 
while the hem lies in folds of fulness on the floor, long 
and wide. The couturiéres confess to a perceptible influence 
of the Exhibition upon styles. ‘‘ We worked so hard for 
our prize costumes that our ingenuity is exhausted; we are 
letting people follow their own ideas this season; each can 
interpret the general suggestions we have made according 
to her fancy.”” The result of this is an infinite variety. 
Tall people wear flounces, one, two and three deep, while 
their smaller sisters keep to long, vertical, straight lines in 
the trimming of their skirts. 

Between Winter and Spring, when fur-trimmed garments 
are too heavy and the new styles are not well defined, then 
comes a time known in Paris as the demi-saison, or half 
season. It is a time for rearranging dresses, for combining 
light and pretty hats and mantles from the wardrobe’s re- 
sources without venturing upon any great expense. A 
charming demi-saison blouse is made in red Liberty silk, 
with a full front of white netting and a broad black satin 
belt. Another is in figured panne velvet, which is very 
much the fashion—pink and white designs with a heavy 
edge around the bolero in folds of black satin. A graceful 
demi-saison walking dress is of thin gray cloth, the skirt 
stitched in an undulating pattern, and the bolero trimmed 
with bias bands of crimson cloth, which is also used for 
tue vest and the collar. Long loose coats in box cloth, 
black, dust color, red and military blue, fitted only over the 
shoulder and sleeves, and buttoned double in front, are worn 
for walking and driving. The buttons, in filigree or enamel, 
give a bright note to these somewhat sombre garments. 

A dress which created much admiration in the play 
La Bourse ou la Vie is one whose simplicity makes it at the 

same time distinguished and easy to copy. The foundation 
is of coarse ivory netting; the trimming is in bands of 
black velvet ribbon which follow the folds of the full skirt 
frorn belt to hem, where they terminate in a series of bows; 
and the waist is trimmed in a similar manner by vertical 
bands of narrower velvet ribbon which are caught by a low 
black velvet belt. This combination of black and white is 
mnuch worn. 

The constantly diminishing height of hats proves that 
the low chignon is bound to be generally adopted. Demi- 
saison hats are in thin gold gauze balanced by a deep note 
of color; others are entirely made of flowers, roses or 
violets, and some have the crown and upper brim of tulle 
or white lace, while the facings are of flowers, the under- 
crown, for example, a mass of dark-red roses. Guipure hats 
in w bite and black are also worn, with a trimming of ostrich 
feat hers and rhinestone ornaments. 

Moderation is the key to Frenchwomen’s taste in dress- 
ing- An exquisite mantle worn by Réjane, in the play 

Zete, could be copied for a dressing-gown with little 
trouble. It was made of organdy muslin, figured in pink 
roses, Which formed the border of this loose garment, 
which hung from the shoulders and fitted at the back; 
the charm and novelty were that the roses and leaves 
were Outlined in spangles which glittered and shimmered 

over the delicate pink silk underlining. 
The stage in France has an influence on dress, customs, 


Dress AND Gossip in Faris 
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and even food. 
At all the fash- 
ionable ‘“five- 
o’clocks” the 
popular cakes are 
“Cyrano” and 
‘“L’Aiglon,” made with a sword on one and a grenadier’s 
hat in frosting on the other. An attractive dressing table 
used in one of the plays produced in Paris this year was 
covered with flounces of lace which were caught at the 
corners by garlands of small pink rosebuds. In the same 
play, a pretty cloth laid on a supper table was of linen 
with an inserted pattern in lace through the centre, and 
the cloth cover was spread over an under-cloth of red 
which showed through the lace. The table decorations, 
flowers, etc., were red. 

In France a part of every young girl’s education is devoted 
to social ethics and proper conduct in society. Rudeness 
is considered a moral defect. The first principle taught is 
to think of others and not of one’s-self, and this is so suc- 
cessfully learned that one seldom sees a French girl who is 
shy or self-conscious or awkward. Secondly, they are 
instructed to put their thoughts and feelings into words, 
to reflect, and to express themselves clearly. Baby talk 
does not exist in France, and the whole bent of their 
training is more logical than sentimental. This enforced 
development of the powers of expression makes French 
children intelligent companions, if, perhaps, somewhat 
lacking in originality. They have, in consequence, fewer 
likes and dislikes, but more opinions than children of many 
other nationalities. 

Mademoiselle Lucie Faure, who is a daughter of the late 
President of France, Felix Faure, has recently published a 
book on Cardinal Newman, his life and works, which has 
brought her to notice as a writer, although there is no 
very great literary merit in the volume, which was super- 
vised by the well-known author, Hugues Le Roux, who is 
to visit America this year on a lecture tour through the 
Universities. His play, LZ’ Autre France, which was pro- 
duced recently, is one of the year’s greatest successes. 
The events take place in Algiers during the insurrection of 
1871 under Mokrani, and the incidents as well as the set- 
Une are admirably chosen for a dramatic and picturesque 
effect. 

At a time when eyes are centred upon the young Count 
Boni de Castellane, who with his wife (née Anna Gould), 
has brought himself conspicuously before the public, the 
Countess de Beaulaincourt has had the fortunate idea of 
diverting popular gaze from this figure which at present 
occupies the foreground of the Castellane family, and turn- 
ing it toward the glorious background made by the annals 
of this same family. The Countess de Beaulaincourt, who 
was a Mademoiselle de Castellane, is now a woman of 
eighty-two, admired and Joved by all who approach her. 
She has collected in a volume entitled Boniface de Castellane 
1758—1837, the souvenirs and documents pertaining to her 
grandfather (father of Maréchal Boni de Castellane) and 
covering a vitally interesting period in French history, 
during which Boniface de Castellane played an active, 
useful, important and romantic part. It was in his chateau 
that Madame de Sta#]l wrote the novel, Corinne. during 
her exile from Paris; and he was himself among the pris- 
oners at the Conciergerie during the Great Revolution, 
when his friends, right and left, perished under the 
guillotine. To the lovers of documents who have some- 
thing of an interest in the de Castellane family this book 
will prove most interesting. 
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Q attractiveness is particularly distinguished 

SS by a vest and an Aiglon collar. The mode 

zs may be made with or without a centre-back 

ZG seam, with sleeves belled or straight-around 

© AVA) at the wrist, and gathered, box-plaited or 
GF -  dart-fitted at the top. 

Crp e k/> A ripple habit back characterizes a new 





sae s i five gored skirt that may be in sweep or 
>=) 2 round length. One or two circular flounces 
may be arranged around the bottom, or they 
may be omitted entirely; and the dip at the 
Skirts continue to be shaped without fulness at the hips top may be moderate or decided. 
and flare gracefully around the bottom. Circular or gatli- Two-seam sleeves for jackets and coats may be box- 
ered tlounces characterize many of the newest modes. <A _ plaited, gathered or dart-titted at the top and may be in 
new five-gored skirt may be made with a sweep or in _ bell shape or straight-around at the wrist. 
round length, with the conventional or decided dip at the A shawl] collar is the point of interest in a slightly double- 
top, and with or without breasted jacket with 


a gathered flounce around 
the bottom; and the fal- 
ness at the back may be 
disposed in an inverted 
box-plait or gathers. 

A waist or bodice that 
is particularly suited to 
stout ladies is made with 
two under-arm_ gores, 
and the fronts turn back 
in revers, revealing a 
vest. The sleeves may 
be plain or fancy. The 
mode suggests an asso- 
ciation of contrasting 
fabrics. 

Military coilars are 
fashionable adjuncts for 
waists and bodices, and 
an especially attractive 
«example, known as the 
Aiglon collar, is in stand- 
ing style with projecting 
ends either lapped or 
flared. A standing col- 
lar, that may be closed 
at the centre of the 
front or back or at the 
side, is another pleasing 
type. 

ox-plaited skirts are 
adinirably adapted to 
slender graceful figures, 
and this style is exempli- 
fied in a skirt with short 
sweep, the box-pluited 
skirt being hung over 
a five-gored foundation. 
The dip at the top may 
be decided or conven- 
ticnal. 

The distinctive feat- 
ures of a new waist or 
bodice are the round 
yoke and circnlar bertha 
having a fanciful outline 
at the lower edge. The 
fronts slightly blouse, 
and the scanty fulness 
in the back is secured at 
the waist-line. Elbow 
or full length sleeves 
may be used, or over and 
under sleeves may lend 
an air of distinction to 
the mode. 

A whole back and be- 
comingly bloused fronts 


characterize an approved shirt-waist that may be made 
with or without a fitted lining or bust-stay. The sleeves 
are in regulation shirt style, finished with straight wrist- 
bands. The collar is removable. 

The Eton jacket remains in popular favor, and variations 
of the mode are eagerly souglit. 


An example of unusual 





FIGURE No. 115 X.—LaDIES’ BLOUSE TOILETTE. —The patterns are Ladies’ 
Shirt-Waist No. 4841, price 9d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 


No. 4831, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 371.) 


sleeves that may be box- 
plaited, gathered or dart- 
fitted at the to.p 

A stylish seven-gored 
skirt with ripple habit 
back may be made in 
sweep length, with or 
without a tucked circu- 
lar flounce, from beneath 
which the skirt may be 
cut away, or in round 
length without the 
flounce. The dip at the 
top may be decided or 
moderate. 

Shield sleeves are the 
novel and practical feat- 
ures in a@ new corset- 
cover of approved shap- 
ing. 

A graduated circular 
flounce at the sides and 
back, from beneath which 
the skirt may be cut 
away, distinguishes a 
three-piece skirt with an 
inverted box-plait at the 
back. The front-gore 
forms a panel. The mode 
may be made with the 
decided or conventional 
dip at the top and in 
sweep or round length. 
Another jacket of ap- 
proved ule has a fiy 
closing and automobile 
back. The sleeves mav 
be dart-fitted, gathered 
or box-plaited at the top 
and straight-around or in 
bell shape at the wrist 
Hip pockets and a left 
breast pocket with laps 
are other interesting 
items. 

A new two-piece cos- 
tume consists of a slight- 
ly flared five-gored skirt. 
which may be made with 
a graceful sweep or in 
round length and of 
which the ripple habit 
back is a distinctive fea- 
ture, and a blouse Eton 
jacket that may have a 
centre-back seam, if pre- 
ferred, and bishop or 
two-seam sleeves to bea 


box-plaited, gathered, or dart-fitted at the top. 
A suilor collar, that may be shaped in two different styles, 
and a removable shield are features of an unusually attrac_ 


tive blouse waist or bodice that may be made with or wit}l.- 


out the fitted lining. The sleeves are in the fashionaLle 
blouse bishop style. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, TINTS, ETC., SHOWN ON FIRST PAGE 
OF COVER AND PAGES 339 TO 360 INCLUSIVE. 


FIGURE ON FIRST PAGE COVER. skirt, which is of circular shaping and consists of an upper 
ortion lengthened by acircular flounce. The mode, which 


is in sweep length and has an inverted box-plait at the 


This includes a Ladies’ jacket and skirt. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 4880 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and is also por- 
trayed on page 869. The skirt pattern, which is 
No, 4828 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is illustrated differently developed on page 
386. 
No woman’s Spring wardrobe is complete with- 
out at least one handsome cloth gown suitable 
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Laprges’ TwWO-PIECE PRINCESS COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A REMOVABLE 
BOLERO-JACKET, WITH SLEEVES BELLED AT THE WRIST AND BOX- 
PLAITED, GATHERED OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP; AND A PRINCESS 
DRESS. CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE OR AT THE BACK, AND MADE WITH 
Hiegh, RouND OR SQUARE NECK, AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, 

AND TO BE IN DEMI-TRAIN, SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH. 


(For Description see Page 371.) 
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for calling and afternoon wear. A strikingly beautiful 
design is shown at this figure produced in blue cloth com- 
bined with white satin and decorated with black-and-gold 
soutache braid. The jacket is of the blouse Eton variety, 
with pouching fronts that may be worn closed or open and 
ssmooth back. A military band-collar completes the neck, 
and the bishop sleeves that may be box-plaited, gathered 
or dart-fitted at the top, are finished with wristbands. A 
jewelled belt outlines the popular dip. back, is made over a five-gored foundation skirt of taffeta. 
Groups of tucks en bay é give a distinguished air to the Castor cloth, with facings of panne.velvet in .a lighter 
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tone, will give gratifying results. A gown after this 
design will be decidedly stylish produced in tan oovert- 
cloth, with self-strappings for the finish. Another hand- 
some development would be in pastel-gray Venetian cloth, 
united with gold-cloth edged with white-and-gold appliqué. 
The jacket and skirt will be attractive developed in green 
serge in combination with 
black satin or velvet and 
all-over appliqué lace, and 


any desired style of trim- 
ming may be added. In 
réseda-green French broad- 
cloth, associated with white 
panne velvet, the toilette 


will be very smart. 


or _ — 
Figures Nos. 9] X. AND 
9? X.— ATTRACTIVE 
BODICES. 
FicureE No. 91 X.—This 


represents a Ladies’ waist, 
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LADIES' Two-PIEcE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF AN ETON 
JACKET, WITH SHAWL COLLAR, AND SLEEVES DART-FITTED, 
BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE TOP; AND A SLIGHTLY 
FLARED SEVEN-GORED SKIRT WITH AN INVERTED Box- 
PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND TO BE MADE WITH THE CONVEN- 
TIONAL OR DECIDED DtP aT THE TOP AND‘IN SWEEP OR 

ROUND LENGTH. 


(For Description see Page 372.) 


and in shown on page 339. The pattern. which is No. 4872, 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four incbes, bust measure, and is also 
pictured on page 878. 

Separate waists were never more popular than they are 
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at present, and in the many smart designs exhibited every 
woman can find something becoming to her particular type. 
A very pretty bodice is shown at this figure made of pale- 
pink tucked taffeta relieved with white chiffon also tucked, 
lace appliqué and wide and narrow black velvet ribbon. 
The fronts that separate and are rolled in small revers dis- 
play the vest, which is gathered with 
the fronts at the waist-line. The backis 
perfectly smooth, and a standing collar 
is at the neck. A silver belt closing 
with a handsome chased buckle outlines 
the becoming dip. The sleeves are in 
Garibaldi style, slashed at the lower part 
and disclosing full puffs finished with 
wristbands. 

Crépe de Chine in any delicate color 
will be dainty, and ribbon or appliqué 
may be used to trim. An association of 
Nile-green peau de soie and fancy tacked 
chiffon showing a wavy design in gilt 
thread will be very effective. A smart 
theatre bodice may be made by the 
mode of gray panne velvet and blue satin, 
with silver guipure for ornamentation. 





Fieure No. 92 X.—This illustrates a 
Ladies’ waist and appears on page 889. 
The pattern, which is No. 4826 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure, and is shown in a dif- 
ferent develop- 
ment on 
872 of this issue. 

pore ne 
ured foulard, 
mauve velvet 
and cream-col- 
ored lace ap- 
pliqué are ef- 


fectively asso- 
ciated in this 


stylish design, 
and edging and 
lace appliqué af- 
ford garniture. 
The waist has 
pouching fronts 
that close at the 
centre, while 
the smooth yoke 
closes on the 
left shoulder. 
The back has 
gathered _fal- 
ness drawr 
down tight, and 
the yoke is out- 
lined by a fancy 
bertha. Grad- 
uated frills fin- 
ish the elbow 
sleeves and 
a high standing 
collar gives neck 
compietion. “A 
wrinkled satin 
mbbon belt in 
dip outline 
gives the final 
touch. 
Asmartrepro- 
duction would 
be in white 
Liberty satin 
combined with- 
chiffon in white or some delicate tint. India 


tucked 
and China silk, Louisine, Lansdowne, etc., are also satis- 


factory materials. Combinations will give the most pleas- 
ing results in developing this waist, Liberty silk, light- 
weight woollen materials, etc., being especially suitable. 


——_ ae oe 
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Fievres Nos. 93 X anpvd 94 X.— HANDSOME CALLING 


TOILETTES. 


Ficcre No. 93 X.—This combines a Ladies’ coat and 
skirt, and is portrayed on page 340. The coat pattern, 
which is No. 4832 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight 


sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and is differently 
depicted on page 368. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4807 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measnre, and is also illustrated 
on page 884. ; 

A coat of light-tan kersey and a skirt of 
black taffeta are combined in this charming 
toilette. The coat, which is of fashionable 
length, has an automobile back and loose 
fronts that close in a fly. The side-back 
seams terminate at the topof laps, and above 
the closing the fronts are rolled to form lap- 
els that extend beyond the ends of the vel- 
vet turnover collar. Side pockets and a 
left breast pocket covered with laps are in- 
serted in the fronts. Turn-back cuffs of 
velvet complete the sleeves, which may ve 
in bell style or straight-around at the wrist 
and dart-fitted, box-plaited or gathered at 
the top. 

Black velvet ribbon arranged in plain‘and 
fancy design decorates the skirt, which is 
of the five-gored variety and may be made 
with a sweep or 
in round Jength. 
The gradu- 
ated, gathered 
flounce imparts 
a distinguished 
air, and the ful- 
ness at the back 
of the _ skirt 
may be gather- 
ed or laid in an 
inverted box- 
plait. 

A coat of this 
type in gold- 
en-brown cloth 
will be very 
smart, and the 
collar and cuffs 
might be inlaid 
with stitched 
panne velvet; 
serge, cheviot, 
homespun, co- 
vert cloth, 
broadcloth, eto., 
are also suitable 
materials. The 
skirt is equally 
adaptable for 
development in 
washable and 
light § woolen AA 

fabrics and fou- CT) WY RR 
lard, India silk, ft aR \ WN \ 
surah, etc. A MY 
pretty repro- 
duction of the 
design would 
be in  satin- 
es dimity, 
wit appliqué 
for trimming. 





Fievre No. 


94 X.—This embraces a Ladies’ jacket and skirt, and is 
shown on page 840. The jacket pattern, which is No. 4823 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is also pictured 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 4829 and costs 


on page 370. 
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ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is also depicted on page 382. 

A mnodish production in light-blue cloth and silk, with 
appliqués of écru lace for trimming, is shown at this 
figure. The skirt embodies several of the newest features 
and is in seven-gored effect, with ripple habit back. The 
tucked flounce gives a de- 
sirable flare at the foot, 
but its use is a matter of 
personal taste. 

The Eton jacket has 
scolloped revers that may 
be plain, if preferred. The 
back is smoothly adjust- 
ed, and the fronts, which 
may be worn open or 
closed, extend in points 
below the waist-line. A 
band collar is worn, and 
the Garibaldi sleeves are 
dart-fitted at the top. 

Venetian cloth in tan 
or light gray will repro- 
duce the mode becom- 
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LapDIzs* COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A SLIGH?PLY FLARED FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT WITH RIPPLE HABIT BACK ; AND A BLOUSE ETON 
JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTRE-BACK SEAM, AND WITH 
BIsHoOP OR TWO-SEAM SLEEVES TO BE BOX-PLAITED, GATH- 
ERED OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP. (THE SKIRT TO BE 
MADE WITH SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH AND WITH THE 

CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dir aT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 372.) 


ingly, and velvet facings may be added. Réséda-green 
broadcloth, with gilt-embroidered white taffeta for facing 
the revers and collar, and white-and-gold appliqué for gar- 
niture, will reproduce the design in excellent taste. Serge, 
cheviot, satin-faced cloth, etc., are also suitable materials, 
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es : and the costume portrayed at this figure developed in 
MIGUESE NOG. 13S. 480 00 Re SMART TAILOR BPP BUTS. bronze-green smooth-faced cloth, united with velvet in a 


Fievre No. 95 X.—Lapikgs’ Toretrr.—This unites a darker shade outlined with narrow gold braid, is unde 
Ladies’ jacket and skirt, and is depicted on page 341 The  niably attractive. The jacket has a smooth back and blous- 
jacket pattern, which is No. 4809 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, ing fronts that may be worn open or closed. A rolling collar 
is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty meeting the ends of sharply pointed lapels is at 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, the ace and a gold belt describes the approved 
and is also pictured on page 369. The dip. The sleeves are of the bishop order, with 
skirt pattern which is No. 4815 and fulness at the top that may be gathered, box- 
costs ls. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes plaited or taken up in darts. A wristband 
from twenty to thirty-two inches, with overlapping end gives completion. 
waist measure, and is again shown on A ripple habit back individualizes the five- 
page 380, gored skirt, which closes at the left side-front 

New designs in tailor suits are eager- seam and may be made in short sweep or round 
ly sought by those who favor sim- length. The skirt flares slightly at the lower 
plicity in street attire. The toil- part of the seams, and a band of velvet, stitched 
ette illustrated is exceptionally styl- 
ish and is developed in rough-sur- 
faced pastel-blue cloth and darker- 
blue panne velvet. The skirt is of 
the gored variety, the gores being ar- 
ranged in box-plaits, between which 
facings of the panne are introduced 
in novel effect. It is in short-sweep 
length and may have the conventional 
or more pronounced dip at the top. 
Strappings of the panne arranged in 
lattice effect over red panne give a 
finishing touch. 

The jacket, which is slightly double- 
breasted and 
may be worn 
open or closed, 
has the popular 
long effect from 
shoulder to bust 
and is charac- 
terized by a be- 
coming shawl- 
collar. The 
mode is close- 
fitting, and the 
sleeves, which 
are of the new- 
est shaping, 
may be gath- 
ered, plaited or 
dart-fitted at 
the top. Gilt 
olives are ar- 
ranged along 
the closing. 

A stylish ex- 
pression of the 
design would be 
in brown broad- 
cloth, with 
brown velvet. 
Another hand- 
some  produc- 
tion for early 
Spring would 
be in vieux- 
rose cloth hav- 
ing a satin sur- 
face, and an in- 
troduction of 
gold clothedged 
with fancy 
braid would 


give a happy 





























LADIES’ TUCKED COSTUME, WITH SHORT SWEEP: CONSISTING OF A 
SHIRT-WAIST OR( BLOUSE, A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT, 
AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT UPPER-PORTION LENGTHENED BY A 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. (TO BE MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL 
OR DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 373.) 


a outlined with gilt braid, follows the lower 
edge. 





contrast. - lephant-gray cloth, with | self-strappings, 
| | will be extremely stylish. Covert cloth, 
Fievre No. 4813 cheviot, broadcloth and other fabrics are 
96 X. — Lapres’ appropriate. Cloth-of-gold, or white taffeta em- 


Eron Costume.—This pictures a Ladies’ costume, and is _ broidered in gold, will be effective for facing the fronte, and 

shown on page 841. the pattern, which is No. 4819 and the collar and wristbands may be of panne velvet. A gown 

costs 1s. or 30 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty after this design in heliotrope cloth will be decidedly smart 

to forty-two inches, bust measure, and it appearsinadif- and becoming. The fronts of the jacket could be faced 

ferent development on page 368. with white satin overlaid with butter-colored lace applique, 
The popularity of the blouse Eton styles is well attested, and appliqués of similar lace used to trim the skirt. 
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FieurEs Nos. 97X anv 98 X.—FASHIONABLE TOILETTES 
FOR EARLY SPRING. 


FicurE No. 97 X.—This shows a Ladies’ blouse-waist 
and skirt, and is illustrated on page 842. The waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 4825 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is also pictured on 
page 872. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4828 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist measure, and is 
again portrayed on page 386. ; 

There is an air of extreme good style about this 
toilette, which is developed in cream-white serge, 
a material that is promised an extensive popu- 
larity during the coming season. Groups of tucks 
encircle the skirt, which is circularly shaped and 
lengthened by acircular flounce. At the Aptve on 


EE 
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Lapres’ House DRESS OR WRAPPER. (TO BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD OR FLOUNCE.) 


(For Description see Page 373.) 
) 


the first cover page the design is also shown, 
in which connection it is more fully described. 

A sailor collar giving the broad-shouldered 
effect so much desired is a pronounced feature 
of the waist, which blouses becomingly in front 
and displays a smooth shield. The blouse 
sleeves are finished with wristbands, and a rib- 
bon stock and belt give finishing touches. 

“A smart result will be attained by making 
the dress of blue linen, with embroidery for 
the sailor collar and shield. Zephyr gingham, satin-striped 
dimity or lawn, as well as duck, piqué and other wash mate- 
rials, are adaptable, and bands of insertion may be used to 
trim. Vailing, challis and foulard are also popular fabrics. 





Ficgvre No. 98 X.—This displays a Ladies shirt-waist, 
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skirt and jacket, and is illustrated on page 842. The 
shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 4812 and costs 9d. or 26 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is also shown on page 375. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 4831 and costs Is. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure, and is rep- 
resented in a different development 
on page 3881. The jacket pattern, 
which is No. 4702 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure. 

A graceful gown of latest style is 
here shown produced in light cloth 
and silk of a darker tone, the latter 
being used for the shirt-waist, which 
combines various new features. The 
blouse has becomingly full fronts that 
close through a box-plait, and the 
back is slightly gathered at the waist- 
line. Straight cuffs closing with links 
complete the shirt sleeves, and a linen 
collar and silk tie afford neck com- 
pletion. The waist is encircled by a 
velvet ribbon belt. 

The three-piece skirt has a gradu- 
ated circular flounce at the sides and 
back that is headed by a strap of 
velvet crossing in front. It may 
be made in sweep or round length 
and with 
the conven- 
tional or 
more decid- 
ed dip at the 
top. An in- 
verted box- 
plait takes 
up the ful- 
ness at the 
back. 

The bolero 
continues to 
be a stylish 
adjunct and 
is displayed 
to advantage 
in this toil- 
ette, where it 
is developed 
in butter- 
colored lace. 
The fronts 
are rounded 
away, and 
the back may 
be V necked 
or high and 
straight 
across or 
scolloped at 
the bottom. 
The elbow 
sleeves have 
turn-back 
cuffs, which 
are here 
omitted. 

Anetegant 
reproduc- 
tion of the 
bolero would 
be in all- 
over Renais- 
sance, Rus- 
sian or Venise Jace, and when worn over a white or deli- 
cately colored waist the result will be very effective. Vail- 
ing, cashmere and other fabrics may be employed for the 
skirt, with strappings of self-colored panne or satin for gar- 
niture. The blouse will develop equally well in silk and 
washable goods. (ee 


\ 
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Figures Nos. 99X awn 100 X.—ATTRACTIVE AFTERNOON 
GOWNS. 


Fieure No. 99 X.—Lanviss’ Tometre.—This illustrates a 
Ladies’ waist and skirt, and is shown on page 348. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 4825 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is also portrayed on page 372. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4807 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is pictured again on page 384, 

Dainty in the extreme is this gown, which is produced 
in pale-yellow silk gingham associated with all-over em- 
broidery and decorated with bands of insertion. A sailor 
collar with pointed front ends that outline a removable 
shield is a prominent feature of the bodice, which has 
blousing fronts closing at the centre. The back has slight 
fulness gath- 
ered at the 
waist-line, 
and a stand- 
ing collar 
tops the 
shield. 
Wristbands 
confine the 
fulness of 
the blouse 
sleeves, and 
a ribbon belt 
describing 
theapproved 
dip encircles 
the waist. A 
tie of pale- 
blue silk is 
knotted 
prettily over 
the closing. 

Theskirtis 
avery grace- 
ful design in 
five-gored 
style and 
inay have an inverted box- 
plait or gathers at the back. 
A graduated, gathered 
flounce gives the fluffy touch 
at the bottom that is such 
an important factor in wash 
dresses, and the skirt may be 
in sweep or round length. 

The gown will be pretty in 
figured blue-and-white dim- 
ity and all-over lace. India 
silk, foulard, moliair Swiss, 
etc., may be used, with lace 
insertion and beading for 
garniture. A smart develop- 
ment would be in pale-blue 





the waist. The blouse sleeves are tucked above the elbow, 
and narrow bands confine the fulness at the wrists. 
Figured India silk will be very stylish, and the vest may 
be of fancy tucked mull or mousseline. Heliotrope-and- 
white dimity, with appliqué band trimming, will also be 
effective, and plain and embroidered Swiss, monsseline, 
satin-striped dimity and such fabrics may be utilized. 


—____-——____—__ 
Ficures Nos. 101X asp 102X.—STYLISH KTON SUITS. 


Fieure No. 101 X.—This combines a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt, and is shown on page 344. The jacket pattern, which 
is No. 4817 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and 
is again represented on page 371. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 4851 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
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linen, with the shield and LADIES’ SQUARE-YOKE WRAPPER, WITH UNDER-ARM GORE, STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR, BISHOP OR TWO- 


sailor collar of white linen. 





Fietre No. 100 X.—La- 
pigs’ TuokepD CostuME.-—This represents a Ladies’ costume, 
and is shown on page 343. The pattern. which is No. 
4813 and costs 1s. or 80 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is also 
depictod on page 364. 

Tucks distinguish this handsome costume, which is shown 
in a development of red foulard figured in white and all- 
over lace, with bands of lace insertion for trimming. The 
skirt has a tucked circular upper portion lengthened by a 
circular flounce and falls in a short sweep. It is made over 
a five-gored foundation and may have the conventional or 
more decided dip at the top. 

The blouse is tucked at the shoulders and opens over a 
vest that is gathered with the pouching fronts. The back 
is tucked in groups from the shoulders to the lower edge. 
A high stock headed with a fold of black velvet gives neck 
completion, and a ribbon belt bowed at the left side encircles 


SEAM SLEEVES, AND BODY-LINING THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 


(For Description see Page 374.) 


twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and appears in 
a different development on page 383, 

The extreme favor gained by the Eton modes is largely 
due to the stylish and up-to-date air which they impart. 
The suit portrayed is produced in mixed-gray suiting in 
combination with fancy vesting and trimmed with rows of 
black and white braid. The skirt is five-gored and may be 
made in sweep or round length. Two circular flounces are 
arranged at the foof accentuating the flare. The mode has 
a ripple habit back and closes at the left side-front seam. 

The Eton jacket reveals a vest closing at the centre and 
has a new feature in the Aiglon collar. It may be made 
with or without a centre-back seam, and the fronts ex- 
tend in sharp points below the waist-line. The sleeves, in 
accordance with the latest demands of Fashion, have 
plaited fulness at the top, but may be gathered or dart- 
fitted, if preferred. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1901. 


Tan cloth, with self-strappings, will be very modish, and 
the vest may be of white or light-tan cloth: Serge, 
covert, broadcloth, Venetian, etc., are suited to the design. 
The suit would-be very smart in biscuit-colored broadcloth. 





Fiavre No. 102X.—This comprises a Ladies’ Eton jacket 
and skirt, and is illustrated on page 344. The jacket pat- 
tern, which is No. 4823 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is also pictured on page 870. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4796 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes 


for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
Appliqués of brown velvet in leaf design and strappings 
of the goods adorn this toilette, which is developed in 
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IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS. 
(For Description see Page 374.) 


mode French broadcloth. The jacket is of the Eton va- 
riety and has revers that may be plain or scolloped. It 
may be worn open or closed to the bust or throat, accord- 
ingto preference and the degree of protection required. 
The back is without a seam at the centre, and the fronts 
extend in sharp points below the line of the waist. A band 
collar completes the neck. Darts, gathers or box-plaits may 
regulate the fulness at the top of the sleeves, which may 
be in Garibaldi style with puffs of light silk or be plain. 

The skirt is of the three-piece order, with ripple habit 
back. It may be made with a sweep or in round length 
and closes at the left side-front seam. The popular dip, 
which is also known as the Bernhardt slope, may be con- 
ventional or more pronounced. 
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Lapres’ GOLF CaP, WITH REMOVABLE HOOD AND A FLARE, AIGLON OR TURN-DOWN MILITARY 
COLLAR, WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTRE-BACK SEAM, AND 
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In light-blue cloth, with strappings of panne velvet or 
satin, the suit will be extremely stylish for early Spring 
wear. Homespun, cheviot, etc., are also suitable fabrics. 


—_—_—_—_ > —___—__—_- 
Fieurrs Nos. 103 X anv 104X.—PROMENADE TOILETTES. 


Fiecre No. 103 X.—This embraces a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt, and is shown on page 345. The jacket pattern, 
which is No. 4830 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust mecas- 
ure, and is again pictured on page 869. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4844 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is 
illustrated in a different develop- 
nent on page 379. 

A blouse Eton jacket and five- 
gored skirt are united to form this 
up-to-date gown, which is shown 
in a devclopment of réséda-green 
cloth, relieved with velvet and 
fancy carved buttons. The jacket 
is closed to the bust, above which 
it is rolled in lapels, but may be 
worn open, displaying the waist 
worn beneath, if preferred. It 
has a smooth back and pouching 
fronts that describe the fashion- 
able dip at the lower edge. Darts 
fit the sleeves, which may be of 
the two-seam order, or in bishop 
style finished with wristbands. A 
band collar with pointed ends 
gives neck completion, and a fitted 
belt follows the lower edge. 

A graduated circular flounce 
having the upper edge in scolloped 
outline is an interesting feature of 
the five-gored skirt, which may 
have an inverted box-plait or 
gathers at the back and be in 
sweep or round length. 

- A jacket of this type reproduced 
in black taffeta with appliqué 
trimming will be elegant for Spring 
wear. The skirt will develop equal- 
ly well in cloth, soft woollen fab- 
rics, silk and wash materials. 
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Ficure No. 104 X.—This unites 
a Ladies’ jacket and skirt, and is 
depicted on page 345. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 4883 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, 
and is also represented on page 
870. The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 4722 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, wuist measure. 

Fashion still favors Eton modes, 
and their almost universal becom- 
ingness makes them extremely pop- 
ular. New designs are constantly 
appearing, and the one forming a 
part of this chic toilette is worthy 
of special attention. In its production biscuit-colored cloth 
was used in conjunction with dark velvet, elaboration being 
afforded by strappings of the material and bands of lace 
appliqué harmouizing with the velvet. Smooth adjustment 
distinguishes the back, while the fronts, which are semi- 
fitted and extend in tabs below the waist, may be worn closed 
or open. At the top the fronts are rolled in revers, and 
the Aiglon collar is a feature of interest. The sleeves are 
slightly belled at the wrist, but may be straight-around and 
the fulness at the top dart-fitted, plaited or gathered. 

Three circular ruffles edged with pipings of velvet, and 
the top one headed by a band of lace appliqué, individual- 
ize the skirt, which is of the five-gored variety and has an 
inverted box-plait at the back. The seams are slightly 


) 
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sprung at the lower part, and the material selected for the 
design corresponds with the jacket. 

A stylish development of the skirt would be of white 
piqué, duck or linen, and, if desired, the ruffles may be omit- 
ted. In white alpaca the suit will be extremely stylish, and 
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LADIES’ COAT OR JACKET. WITH FLY CLOSING. AUTOMOBILE BaC&k, AND SLEEVES 


IN BELL OR REGULAR CoaT STYLE AT THE WRISTS AND BOX- 
PLAITED, GATHERED OR DART- FITTED AT THE TOP. 
(For Description see Page 374.) 


\ 


stitched bands of white silk may be used for the finish. 
Serge, cheviot, flannel, homespun, etc., are also adaptable. 


ti nec 


Fiaures Nos. 105 X anv 106 X.—NEW TAILOR-MADE STYLES. 


Fiaure No. 105 X.— Lapis’ Eton Costume.— This repre- 
sents a Ladies’ costume, and is shown on page 346. The 
pattern, which is No. 4855 and costs Is. or 30 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is depicted in a different development on 

age 362. 

A distinct tailor finish marks this suit, which is repro- 
duced in wine-red cloth ornamented with stitched panne 
velvet and fancy buttons. Tue jacket 18 
of the fashionable Eton order and is in- 
dividualized by a shawl collar. It intro- 
duces the long effect from shoulder to 
bust, and the closing is made a little to 
the left of the centre. Thesleeves, which 
may be dart-fitted, gathered or box-plaited 
at the top, extend fancifully overthe hand. 

‘The skirt flares slightly at the foot and 
is seven-gored. IJt has an inverted box- 
plait at the back and may be made in 
sweep or reunc length, and the dip at the 
top of the front may be conventional or 
more pronounced. 

Ash-gray broadcloth, with a finish 
of self-strappings, will be stylish. If 
greater elaboration be desired, appliqué 
lace bands may be added. Venetian cloth 
in any of the new Spring colorings is 
adaptable to the mode, and braid or self- 
colored satin bands may be used to trim. 





Fieure No. 106 X.—Lanpres’ TorLetre. 
—This illustrates a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt, and is depicted on page 346. The 
jacket pattern, which is No. 4873 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six nches, 
bust measure, and is shown also on this page. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4851 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is also depicted on page 384. ; 

Fawn-colored cloth was used for the jacket forming a 








part of this modish toilette. An Aiglon collar distinguishes 
the design, which is known as the Hobson jacket and may 
be closed in any desired way or worn open. Turn-back 
cuffs of embroidered velvet corresponding with the collar 
finish the two-seam sleeves, which may be dart-fitted, 
gathered or box-plaited at the top. 

A ripple habit back and circular 
flounce are points of interest in the 
five-gored siirt, which may be in sweep 
or round length and is developed in 
mixed tan suiting, with velvet ap- 
pliqués for decoration. Two flounces 
are included in the pattern, but in 
this instance only one was used. At 
figure No 101 X the design is also 
shown and fully described. 

Peony-red broadcloth, with strap- 
pings of stitched panne in a darker 
shade, will develop the toilette ad- 
mirably. Good results were obtained 
by combining velvet and light-gray suiting. Oovert, 
Venetian serge, camel’s-hair, smooth and rough sur- 
faced cloths, etc., are also recommended. 
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Figures Nos. 107 X anp 108 X.—AFTERNOON GOWNS 


Fievre No. 107 X.—Lapies’ Tortetre.—This ein- 
braces a Ladies’ waist and skirt, and is pictured on 
page 347. The waist pattern, which is No. 4878 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is also 
displayed on page 378, The skirt pattern, which is 
No. +851 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is 
again represented on page 388. 

Black and white, a favorite combination, is seen to ad- 
vantage in this gown, which is one of elegance and late 
style. The material selected was white China silk polka- 
dotted in black, with wide and narrow black velvet ribbon 
and lace insertion for garniture. The wafst is tucked and 
is ae character by a bertha collar tucked to half its depth 
an ee a chemisette. The fronts pouch in a becom- 
ing way, and a belt describes the Marie Antoinette dip. 
A high stock finishes the neck. The full sleeves are tucked 
below the elbow, the tucks terminating to form a puff; 
and a narrow band gives wrist completion. 

Five gores comprise the skirt, which has a ripple habit 





LaDIEs* JACKET, WITH AIGLON COLLAR. AND WITH FLY CLOSING TO THE 
NECK, OR WITH VISIBLE CLOSING ALL THE WAY OB PART WAY OR TD 
BE LEFT OPEN, AND WITH SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED, GATHERED OF 
DART-FITTED AT THE TOP. (KNOWN 4S THE HOBSON JACKET.) 


(For Description see Page 375 ) 


back and may be in sweep or round length. Two circular 
flounces give a becoming finish at the lower edge, and the 
dip at the top may be conventional or more decided. 

Figured satin Liberty will unite harmoniously with aj)- 
over lace or embroidery, and insertion may be employed 
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for trinming. Foulard, India silk, taffeta, vailing, albatross 
and similar fabrics may also be used. 





Ficvre No. 108 X.— Lanpizs’ Brovse Toretrs. — This 
unites a Ladies’ shirt-waist and skirt, and is depicted on 
age «847. 
The shirt- 
waist pat- 
tern, which 
is No. 4876 
and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, 
is ip seven 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
thirty to for- 
ty-two  in- 
ches, bust 
measure, 
and is also 
displayed on page 876. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 
4844 and costs ls. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is again illustrated 
on page 879. 

Figured satin Liberty and 
all-over lace are commingled 
in this gown, with lace appliqué ‘ 
band for garniture. A gradu- 
ated circular flounce in scollop- 
ed upper outline is a novel fea- 
ture of the skirt, which is five gored and may have an 
inverted box-plait or gathers at the back. At figure No. 
103 X the skirt is also shown and more fully described. 

The blouse 1s tucked and has a round yoke extended to 
form a vest. The long effect from shoulder to bust is em- 
phasized, and the extra fulness in the pouching fronts is 
gathered at the waist-line. A high stock with overlapping 
end is at the neck, and the blouse sleeves are tucked at the 
bottom and finished with strap-bands. A belt closing with 
a carved buckle encircles the waist. 

Lawn, dimity, silk-finished gingham, surah, foulard and 
soft fabrics in general are adaptable to the design, and 
elaboration may be given by velvet baby ribbon, fancy 
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LaDiIgs’ SLIGHTLY DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WITH SHAWL COLLAR AND 
WIrH SLEEVES THAT MAY BE BOX-PLAITED, GATHERED — 
OR DaRT-FITTED AT THE TOP. 


(For Description see Page 375.) 


bands, Persian embroidery, etc. The toilette is susceptible 


of many variations, and will be extremely dainty devel- 
oped in figured dimity associated with all-over lace and 
decorated with lace insertion and narrow satin ribbon. A 
satin ribbon stock and belt will add attractiveness. 
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FieurE No. 109X.—A CHARMING WEDDING-GOWN. 


Fieurr No. 109 X.—This represents a Ladies’ princess 


costume, and is oes on page 348. The pattern, which 
is No. 4870 an 


costs 1s. or 80 cents, is in six sizes for 
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LaDIz8’ BLOUSE ETON JACKET, WITH BISHOP OR TWO-SEAM SLEEVES TO BE BOX-PLAITED, GATHERED 


OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP. 
(For Description see Page 375.) 


ladies from thirty-two to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is illustrated in a different development on page 3861. 

Few styles have met with more general approval than 
the graceful princess designs, their popularity for wedding 
gowns being well attested. A handsome development is 
shown at this figure in ivory-white orépe de Chine relieved 
with tucked chiffon, lace appliqué, narrow satin ribbon 
and the conventional orange blossoms. The gown is 
closely adjusted in the manner characteristic of princess 
modes and is faced to round-yoke depth with the tucked 
chiffon. The graduuted circular flounce is given a soft, 
pretty finish by three tiny ruffles of the material edged 
with the fibbor and its joining to the skirt is concealed 
by a garland of the blossoms. The sleeves 
bell over the hand, and a crush stock 
affords the neck finish. The dress is here 
made with a demi-train, but may be in 
sweep or round length, and the neck may 
be cut square or round. A bolero is in- 
cluded in the pattern, but is in this in- 
stance omitted, and the dress may close at 
the back or at the left side of the front. 

The veil is of tulle caught up with 
orange blossoms. 

A rich development isin Duchesse satin, 
bengaline, peau de soie or taffeta, and ap- 
Pliqué, pearl passementerie or ruchings 
afford ornamentation. White satin, with 
a bolero of all-over Renaissance lace, will develop a charm- 


ing costume. 
——_-_ > 


Figure No. 110 X.—LADIES’ EVENING TOILETTE. 


Ficure No. 110 X.—This shows a Ladies’ waist and skirt, 
and appears on page 349. The waist pattern, which is No. 
4881 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from- 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is depicted in 
a different development on page 372. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4711 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The rich fabrics employed in the production of this 
toilette, together with its graceful shaping, render it a 
marvel of beauty. Renaissance lace, plain and folded 
chiffon and silk are commingled in its development. with 
reliefs of black velvet ribbon. The bodice is pointed at 
the neck and opens over a full vest of the chiffon outlined 
by revers which the fronts are turned back to form. The 
back is slightly gathered at the waist-line, and a crush 
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belt of ribbon encircles the waist. The sleeves are novel, 
having puffs at the elbow. The pattern also provides for a 
high neck and sleeves in fall- 
length Marguerite style. 

The skirt is extremely graceful 
and is made with a demi-train. It 
is of the five- 
gored type and 
falls in pretty 
folds toward 
the lower edge, 
where theseams 
at the front and 
sides are sprung 
slightly. A be- 
coming touch of 
color is added 
by the intro- 
duction of pink roses with their foliage, 
these colors showing beautifully against 
the delicate hue of the lace. 

White or cream crépe de Chine with 
pink rosebuds over its surface will repro- 
duce the mode exquisitely, and the garni- 
ture may consist of chiffon to match the 
rose tint. Spangled net, Louisine, taffeta, 
satin Liberty, brocaded satin, etc., are also 
adaptable. 





—_<>—_____—_- 


Figures Nos. 111 X anp 112 X.—WAISTS 
FOR THEATRE AND EVEN- 
ING WEAR. 


Fieure No. 111 X.—This represents 4 
Ladies’ waist, and appears on page 390. 

The pattern, which is No. 4879 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is differently pictured on page 373. 

The popularity of the separate waist continues, and 
numerous attractive designs are being shown. A yoke 
pointed in front and square at the back and a fancy bolero 
are novel features of this dainty mode, which pnffs out all 
round. The sleeves are in Garibaldi style, revealing full 
puffs finished with wristbands. A deep girdle laid in 
plaits and pointed in front to give the approved long effect 


Lapdies' ETON JACKET, WITH AIGLON COLLAR. WITH OR WITHOUT TaB 
EXTENSIONS, AND WITH SLEEVES STRAIGAT-AROUND OR SLIGHTLY BELLED 
AT THE WRISTS OR IN VICTORIAN BELL STYLE, AND BOX-PLAITED, GaTH- 


ERED OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP. 
(For Description see Page 376.) 


follows the lower edge. Pearl-embroidered chiffon and a 
very delicate shade of Nile-green silk, tucked and plain, 
are associated in the design, a pretty contrast being given 
by black velvet ribbon. 

An effective reproduction would be of shrimp-pink Lib- 
erty satin and Renaissance lace. The yuke, puffs and stock 
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might be of tucked chiffon. Crépe de Chine, embroidered 
net, plain and embroidered mousseline, are also stylish fabrics. 





Figure No. 112 X.—This displays a Ladies’ waist, and is 
illustrated on page 350. The pattern, which is No. 4580 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is issued in seven sizes for 
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LaDigs’ ETON JACKET, WITH SCOLLOPED OR PLAIN REVERS, aXD 
GaRIBALDI OR Two-SEaM SLERVES BOX-PLAITED, 
GATHERED OR DART-FITTED aT THE TOP. 


(For Description see Page 376.) 


ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
The charming pe of this dainty waist will make it 
a genera) favorite. In its development black sequined net 
was used, with artificial flowers and black chiffon ruchings 
for garniture. The shoulders are in ‘1880” style, and the 
décolleté neck is outlined by the flowers. The becomingly 
pouched fronts close at the centre, and the back has slight 
fulness plaited at the waist-line. The mode is sleeveless, 
straps holding it in place. A belt of Louisine ribbon 
describes the approved dip. A guimpe with full-length 
sleeves is included in the pattern. 
Louisine in any of tho delicate col- 
orings is adapted to the design, and 
ruches or ruffles of self-volored ribbon 
may beused totrim. Crépe de Chine, 
Liberty satin, mousseline, India silk. 
foulard, taffeta, etc., are also appro- 


priate. 
—_— 


Ficurrs Nos. 113 X anp 114 X.—MOD- 
ISH BLOUSES. 


Ficure No. 118 X.—This represents 
a Ladies’ shirt-waist, and is shown on 
page 351. The pattern which is No. 
4880 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is im 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty te 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 
illustrated in a different development 
on page 376. 

The degree of popularity attained 
by the shirt-waist is largely due to 
the many pleasing modifications coa- 
stuntly being exhibited. A becoming 
blouse and one that combines all the 
newest features is here depicted made 
of shell-pink chambray. The fronts 
are tucked and close through a box- 
plait, and the extra fulness at the 
waist-line is gathered. In the back 
two tucks are taken up at each side of the centre and 
arranged to give slender, tapering lines to the figure. The 
sleeves are in blouse-bishop style, finished with strap-bands, 
A high stock of Liberty ribbon with jabot end of lace gives 
a pretty neck finish. A fancy belt closing with a buckle 
describes the approved dip. 
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Taffeta, both plain and fancy, satin Liberty, Louisine, 
silk flannel and wash materials of all descriptions are 
suited to the design. A fancy stock of mousseline, etc., 
may be worn. 





Ficure No. 114 X.—This portrays a Ladies’ shirt-waist, 
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LaDIgs’ ETON JACKET, WITH VEST AND AIGLON COLLAR: TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT A CENTRE-BACK SEAM, AND WITH SLEEVES BELLED OR STRAIGHT- 
AROUND AT THE WRISTS AND BOX-PLAITED, GATHERED OB DART-FITTED AT 


THE TOP. 
(For Description see Page 376.) 


and is illustrated on page 851. The pattern, which is No. 
4812 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is repre- 
sented again on page 375. 

Graduated strappings of velvet elaborate this smart 
blouse, which is shown made of figured foulard. The 
fronts are gathered at the top and waist-line and pouch in 
the approved manner. The back has very slight gathered 
fulness at the line of the waist, and astanding collar and 
tie of blue silk finish the neck. Straight cuffs complete 
the sleeves, which are in regulation shirt style, and a 
velvet ribbon belt encircles the waist. 

Plain and zephyr ginghams, chambray, 
satin-striped lawn, percale, dimity and 
wash silks are adaptable to the mode. 
A pretty development for dressy wear 
would be in white satin Liberty trimmed 
with lace appliqué. 


—_—_——_—_—————_——— 


No. 115 X.— LADIES’ 
TOILETTE. 


Fiecre No. 115 X.—This represents a 
Ladies’ shirt-waist and skirt, and is pic- 
tured on page 360. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 
4841 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is also 
shown on page 375. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4881 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is again depicted 
on page 381. 

The simple elegance of this toilette is very marked; in 
the development black taffeta was utilized, with white- 
and-gold appliqué trimming. The skirt is in popular 
three-piece style and has a graduated circular flounce at 
the sides and back. At figure No. 108 X another view of 
the design is shown and more fully described. 

The blouse is tucked in groups, and the pouching fronts 
are topped by a pointed yoke that is also tucked. The 
Raleigh sleeves are a novel feature; they have puff lower 
portions of silk joined to full upper portions under narrow 
bands, a similar band giving completion at the wrist. A 
standing collar over which is arranged a wrinkled ribbon 
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and a band of appliqué is at the neck, and a crush belt 


closing in front with a fancy buckle encircles the waist. 

Fern-green cloth, with ribbon velvet or appliqué trim- 
ming, will be very effective. A smart development would 
be in white brilliantine, bunting or French flannel. Fancy 
braid might be used for elaboration. China silk, dimity 
lawn, gingham, etc., are also adapt- 
able for the toilette and lace insertion 
will supply decoration. 


ee ( 
No. 4870.—LADIES’ TWO-PIECE 
PRINCESS COSTUME. 


Many women realize that the long, 
tapering lines of the princess modes 
impart much grace to the figure and 
ulso suggest many possibilities for 
fashioning wedding-gowns or cos- 
tumes for less ceremonious occasions. 
Peau de soie in one of the new shades 
of brown developed the design depicted on page 
861, with velvet in a darker shade for the bolero 
and facings of white silk, passementerie and white 
satin ribbon providing ornamentation. Another 
illustration may be seen at figure No. 109 X. The 
dress is closely adjusted in princess fashion, having 
side-front seams that extend to the shoulders and 
may close at the left side or at the back, where an 
underfolded box-plait is arranged below the waist- 
line. The neck can be high and completed with a 
standing collar or cut in low, round or square out- 
line. The sleeves are of the two-seam variety and 
may be in full length pointed over the hand or in 
elbow style, A graduated circular flounce, the use 
of which is optional, is introduced at the sides and 
back, and the dress may have a demi-train, a round 
length, or a sweep, the latter measuring «bout three 
yards and one-half at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 

The removable bolero adds to the attractiveness of the 
design, and the back is cut out fancifully. The two-seam 
sleeves sliglitly shorter than the sleeves of the dress are 
belled at the lower edge and can be box-plaited, gathered 
or dart-fitted at the top according to choice. The collar 
es eoaacine ends and with the fronts may be rolled or 
apped. 

beautiful wedding-gown might be copied from this 
design in heavy white Bengaline, with a bolero of point de 
Venise; and pearl passementerie and orange blossoms 








LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORES, AND EITHER 
FANCY OR PLAIN SLEEVES. (DESIRABLE FOR Stout LaDI&s.) 


(For Description see Page 377.) 


would afford appropriate decoration. Other suitable: 
fabrics are nun’s-vailing, crépe de Ohine, Lansdowne, 
etc., and panne velvet or brocaded silk could be used 
effectively for the bolero. 

We have pattern No. 4870 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure. To make the 
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costume for a lady of medium size, requires for the dress 
with the flounce, seventeen yards and three-fourths of 





LADIES’ Fancy Waist OR BODICE, WITH LOW NECK AND ELBOW SLEEVES 
OR HIGH NECK AND MARGUERITE FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 377.) 





LaDigs’ WaIsT OR BODICE, WITH ROUND YOKE AND BERTHA, AND WITH ELBOW OR FULL- 
LENGTH SLEEVES, OR OVER AND UNDER SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 377.) 


material twenty inches wide; without the flounce, it will 
need twelve yards and one-half of goods in the same 
width. The jacket will require three yards of material 
twenty inches wide, with half a yard of silk in the same 
width for inside of collar and for facing revers. Price of pat- 


tern, 1s. or 30 cents. 
——$$ $$ @—___— 


No. 4855.—LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME. 


The two-piece costume still retains favor, and a smart 
conception is depicted at figure No. 105 X, and also on page 
862 where Russian-blue serge was used for the develop- 
ment, numerous rows of machine-stitching providing a 
tailor finish. The jacket is in the popular Eton style and 
is snugly adjusted by single bust darta and under-arm 
gores. The back is seamless and the fronts describe the 
fashionable dip and may be left to flare or be closed in 
single-breasted fashion with button-holes and metal buttons. 
A shawl-collar is a modish adjunct and is a new feature 
for Spring garments. The two-seam sleeves may be in 
fanciful outline at the wrist or straight-around, and the 
fulness at the top disposed of in box-plaits, gathers or darts 
taken up on the outside or underneath. 

The skirt is in seven-gored style, slightly flared at the 
seams, and the back is laidin an inverted box-plait stitched 
for a short distance, below which it falls in deep folds. 
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The closing is made at the left side-front seam, and pro- 
vision is made for either the conventional or decided dip 
at the top. The mode may be in round 
or sweep length and measures at the 
lower edge in the medium sizes about 
five vards. 

Cheviot, pebble-suiting, satin-faced 
cloth or double-faced material in the new 
browns or any of the popular shades will 
reproduce the mode satisfactorily. 
Khaki, piqué, linen or duck will supply a 
pleasing costume for Summer wear. 

We have pattern No. 4855 in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of medium size, 
will require six yards and one-fourth 
of material forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 80 cents. 
a 


No. 4819.—LADIES' COSTUME. 


A stylish mode for street w&ar illustrating a skirt with 
ripple habit back and the ever popular blouse Eton is 
represented at figure No. 96X; it is again shown on page 
863 in biscuit-colored serge, simply ornamented with ma- 
chine-stitching and having a velvet collar as a stylish 
adjunct. The fronts of the jacket are rolled back in stylish 

revers and express the fashionable 
droop over an applied belt that defines 
the Marie Antoinette dip; the back is 
devoid of fulness and may be made 
with or without a centre seam. A 
rolling collar affords neck completion 
to the mode, which may be worn 
open or closed in double-breasted 
fashion with buttons and loops. The 
one-seam blouse-bishop sleeves ar 
ranged on two-seam linings and droup- 
ing over wristbands having overlap- 
ping ends may be replaced by two- 
seain _ sleeves, 
either style hav- 
ing box-plaits, 
gathers or darts 
at the top. 

The skirt is of 
the five-gored 
BI type and flares 

R slightly at the 
bottom, where 
it measures 











LADIES’ BLousk Walst OR BODICE, WITH SAILOR COLLAR IN Two 
STYLES, AND A REMOVABLE SHIELD. (TO BE MADE 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING.) 


(For Description see Page 378.) 


about three and one-fourth yards inthe medium sizes. The 
design may be made with a sweep or in round length, and 


cM rece 
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the conventional or decided dip, so much admired, may A band of insertion tops the flounce, which measures at the 
be given at the top. The closing is effected at the left lower edge about five yards and one-half in the medium sizes, 
side-front seam with patent fasteners. 

Black broadcloth, with an inlay of 
Persian panne on the collar, will be 
exceedingly smart for practical wear. 
Serge, cheviot, foulé, zibeline, etc., are 
popular fabrics for reproduction. 

We have pattern No. 4819 in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. To make the cos- 
tume for a lady of medium size, requires 
five yards of material forty-four inches 
wide, with one-fourth of a yard of vel- 
vet twenty inches wide to cover the col- 
lar. Price of pattern, 1s. or 80 cents. 


—_——_—_——————. 
No. 4813.—LADIES’ TUCKED COSTUME. 


Figured lavender dimity in an exqui- 
site shade and all-over embroidery were 
employed to express this mode, illustra- 
tions of which are given on page 864; 
another portrayal appears at figure No. 
100X. The fulness at the front of the 
shirt-wuist is disposed of on the shoul- 
ders in tucks extending to yoke depth 
and in gathers ut the waist-line, pro- (For Description see Page 378.) 
ducing a stylish pouching effect, and a 2 
Sicalk vest that tapers becomingly to 
the waist-line is displayed. A straight 
band -collar tops it, and a leather belt de- 
fines the approved dip at the front. 
Length-wise clusters of tucks are em- 
ployed to relieve the back from severe 
plainness and also are introduced at the 
top of the blouse-bishop sleeves, which 
droop fashionably over conventional 
wristbands and are arranged on close 
two-seam linings. The waist closes at 
the left side of the 
front and is mounted 
on 4 fitted lining. 

The skirt is in cir- 
cular style, elaborated 
with graduated clus- 
ters of lengthwise 
tucks and lengthened By 
to a short sweep by a 
circular flounce. The iy 


fo un da tion ae LADIES’ TUCKED Walst OR BODICE, WITH FANCY-PUFF OR PLAIN SLEEVES, AND WITH OR 
which is five-gored, WITHOUT THE TUCKED BERTHA COLLAR. 


is laid like the out- (For Description see Page 379.) 





LaDIES' YOKE BLOUSE-WalIst OR BODICE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE FANCY 
BOLERO AND WITH GARIBALDI OR PLAIN SLEEVES. 


Mee 
«4 





A handsome construction would be in turquoise 
satin-striped organdy, with a garniture of cream 
appliqué. Swiss, silk gingham, India and foulard 
silks, etc., are adaptable to the mode, as well as any 
of the light-weight wool fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 4818 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To 
make the costume for a lady of medium size, requires 
eight yards and one-half of goods thirty inches wide, 
with five-eighths of a yard of all-over embroidery 
twenty inches wide for vest, collar and wristbands. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 30 cents. 


——$_$_$_$_@—_. 


No. 4835.—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS OR WRAPPER. 


A house dress is a recognized essential of every 
wardrobe, supplying as it does the place of a tea-gown 
and wrapper, and for the development of the mode 
pictured on page 865, delicate gray cashmere was 
selected, with a harmonious decoration of pale-yellow 
lace appliqué; and gray ribbons and cream Oriental 
lace furnished additional garniture. The back and 
side skirt in an underfolded box-plait at the back and full pouching fronts are Sp tsned by joined-on skirt 
with it may display either the conventional or decided dip. sections, concealed under a ribbon~bowed at ithe ends and 





LaDIEs’ WaAIst OR BODICE, WITH GARIBALDI OR PLAIN SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 378.) 
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hanging in graceful style at the front. The close adjust- 
ment at the back is obtained by a centre seam and under- 
arm gores that are widened to form the back skirt in novel 
style. The blouse-bishop sleeves are of the one-seam order, 
completed with conventional wristbands, and a removable 
shield topped with a straight band collar is supplied in the 
pattern, but its use is governed by choice. A rolling collar 
completes the neck. A gathered graduated flounce distin- 
guishes the mode, but it may be omitted without detracting 
from the general good style. ‘The house dress is provided 
with a fitted lining and falls gracefully in a slight sweep. 
Pale-blue China silk, spotted or flowered with white, will 
be very pretty for négligé wear, and elaboration may be 
supplied by quill- 
ings of white Lib- 


erty silk. Black 
China silk, with 
rufies of black 


Chantilly or Valen- 
ciennes lace, willbe 
appropriate. Vail- 
ing, albatross, chal- 
lis, wash silk, lawn, 
India linen, dimity, 
foulard, etc., may 
also be used. 

We have pattern 
No. 4835 in eight 
sizes forladies from 
thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the 
dress with flounce 
for a lady of me- 
dium size, will re- 
quire six yards and 
one-half of mate- 
rial forty-four in- 
ches wide; with- 
out the flounce, it 
needs five yards of 
goods in the same 
width. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—_—___.¢ __—_. 


No. 4834.—LADIKS' 
SQUARE-YOKE 
WRAPPER. 


The perfection of 
comfort and sim- 
plicity is expressed 
in the wrapper 
_ shown on page 366,’ 
in the develop- 
ment of which pale- 
heliotrope figured 
challis, black velvet 
baby ribbon and 
cream lace were 
effectively | com- 
bined. The gar- 
ment is adjusted 
by under-arm gores 
and has a smnooth, 
square voke that supports the lower portions gathered to it 
at the front and back. The closing is made with buttons 


and button-holes down the centre of the front, and either’ 


a standing or rolling collar may finish the neck. <A body- 
lining is supplied, but it need not be used, and bishop 
sleeves completed with wristbands and mounted on two- 
seam linings may replace the plain ones. 

A wrapper of fancy dimity, with a yoke of embroidery, 
would be very dainty copied from this design. Japanese or 
wash silks, cotton orépe, etc., are also adaptable. 

We. have pattern No. 4884 in nine sizes for Jadies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, Lust measure. To make the 
wrapper for a lady of medium size, needs eight yards and 
three-fourths of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





LapDIgs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, WITH TUCKED OR PLAIN SHIELD AND TUCKED and 
OR Purr BISHOP SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT FITTED LINING OR BusT-StTar. 


(For Description see Page 380.) 





LaDIxs’ SHIRT-Wal8T OR BLOUSE, WITH VEST AND GARIBALDI SLEEVES, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT FITTED LINING OR Bust Star. 


(For Description see Page 379.) 
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No. 4884.—LADIES' GOLF CAPE. 


The practicality of the golf cape for general] wear is 
well established. Reversible cloth was used for the de- 
velopment of the one exhibited on page 367. The cape 
may be made in either of two lengths and with or without 
the centre seam, and at the lower edge affords a sweep of 
about three yards ard one-fourth in the medium sizes, It 
is adjusted by darts on thé shoulders and is held in position 
by means of suspending straps that cross in front and are 
secured at the back. A removable hood lends distinction 
to the design, and the collar may be in flaring, turn-down 
or the pretty Aiglon style. The mode may be lapped and 
closed with buttons 
and button-holes 
or, if preferred, 
held together with 
buttoned-on straps. 

Double-faced 
cloths are more 
generally used for 
the foundation of 
golf capes, but 
heavy serge, cloth, 
cheviot and Irish 
frieze are also 
adaptable. 

e have pattern 
No. 4884 in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the cape for a lady 
of medium size, re- 
quires two yards 
three-fourths 
of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 





> 


No. 4832.—LADIKS’ 
COAT 
OR JACKET. 


Dark-gray home- 
spun was chosen to 
develop the mode 
pictured op 
368, with black vel- 
vet for the collar 
and cuffs and silk 
for the revers fac- 
ings; another illus- 
tration may be seen 
by referring to fig- 
ure No. 98 The 
coat is in fashion- 
able length, and is 
fitted by means of 
under-arm gores; 
and the side-back 
seams are discon- 
tinued at the top 
of underlaps. The back is of the distinct automohile order, 
and the fronts are turned back to form revers and show 4 
fly closing. The two-seam sleeves may be in bell style or 
regular coat style at the wrists, where they display modish 
turn-back cuffs, and are made to stand out broadly on the 
shoulders by box-plaits, gathers or darts. Breast and side 
pockets, having their opening concealed by laps, add to 
the general good style of the garment, and machine-stitch- 
ing supplies the finish. A rolling collar completes the neck. 

A smart conception was in brown covert cloth, showing 
the popular facings of darker velvet. Oheviot, serge, broad- 
cloth, kersey, etc., are also recommended. 

We have pattern No. 4832 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
coat for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and five- 
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eighths of material fifty-four inches wide, with half a 
a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for collar facing and 
cuffs, and seven-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide 
for revers facings. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_ 
No. 4873.—LADIES'’ JACKET. 


An oe smart mode for early Spring wear is 
known as the Hobson jacket and is portrayed at figure 
No. 106 X, and again on page 368, in the latter case de- 
veloped in navy-blue serge, with a red velvet collar and 
cuffs having an all-over design in gilt braid. It is closely ad- 
justed at the sides 
and back, while the 
semi-fitted fronts 
are shaped with 
darts. A new fea- 
ture is introduced 
in the side-baek ex- 
tensions that join 
at the centre and 
are overlapped by 
the back. The pop- 
ular Aiglon collar 
with pointed ends 
completes the neck, 
and the two-seam 
sleeves have turn- 
back cuffs and may 
be box-plaited, 
arabe or dart- 

at the top. 

The jacket may be 
made with a fiy 
closing all the way 
or ‘with a visible 
closing all or part 
of the way to the 
neck, cr may be 
worn open. 

An attractive re- 
alization of this de- 
sign would be in 
black satin-faced 
cloth, with the col- 
larand cuffs inlaid 
with cloth-of-gold 
and chased gold 
battons used for the 
fastening. Other 
suitable materials 
are cheviot, kersey, 
melton, and lady’s- 
cloth. 

We have pattern 
No. 4878 in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six 
inches bust meas- 
ure. To make the 
jacket for a lady 
of medium size, will 
require a yard and 
five-eighths of ma- 
terial fifty inches | 
wide, with half a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for 
cuffs and collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





——— 


No. 4909.—LADIES’ SLIGHTLY DOUBLE~BREASTED 
JACKET. 


A smart jacket introducing a shaw! collar is illustrated 
at figure No. 95 X, and on P 6869. In the latter case it is 
shown made up in blue cloth, with tan-colored lace and 
a band of stitched red panne and red silk olive-buttons 
for ornamentation. The adjustment is secured with ander- 
arm gores, side-back seams that are discontinued to form 
vents, and single bust darts, and the double-breasted fronts 
may be worn closed or open. The shaw! collar is rolled 





Laprss’ SHIRT-WalIsT OR BLOUSE. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING OR 
BustT-8Tay.) 


(For Description see Page 380.) 





LaDixzs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WaIST OR BLOUSE, WITH RALEIGH OR PLAIN SLEEVES. 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING OR BustT-STay.) 


(For Description see Page 381.) 
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with the fronts, and the two-seam sloeves are prettily 
rounded at the hand and may be box-plaited, gathered or 
dart-fitted at the top, a new departure in sleeves this season. 

Black kersey, with a collar of gold net over white sucde, 
will be in keeping with recent innovations. Pebble suiting, 
velours, tucked taffeta, broadcloth, etc., are in excellent 
taste. Serge and cheviot make admirable jackets for ordin- 
ary wear, and braid, stitched vands, self-strappings, etc., 
will furnish trimming. 

We have pattern No. 4809 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and three- 
fourths of material fifty-four inches wide, with five-eighths 

of a yard of appli- 

qué lace eighteen 

fy inches wide for 

. . covering the collar. 

KO QYy Price of pattern, 
A Wy 9d. or 20 cents. 


——_—__- > —_ —— 


No. 4830.—LA DIES’ 
BLOUSE ETON 
JACKKT. 

Illustrations of 
this Eton jacket, 
which may be worn 
open or closed, are 
given on the cover 
page, at figure No. 
103 X and on page 
369, where it is 
shown developed in 
Venetian cloth and 
also in silk, silk in 
& contrasting color 
ornamented - with 
soutache braid and 
cut-stee]l buttons 
giving the finishing 
touch. The mode 
has the popular 
long shoulders and 
is adjusted by 
means of under-arm 
gores. Ithasawhole 
back and fronts that 
are rolled in revers 
and made to blouse 
in the approved 
fashion by plaits ar- 
ranged at the lower 
edge where the 
modish Marie An- 
toinette dip is ac- 
centuated by a 
shaped belt closing 
in front. The neck 
is completed witha 
military collar hav- 
ing pointed ends. 
The sleeves may be 
plain or of the 
blouse-bishop vari- 
ety, supported by 
two-seam linings and finished with wristbands having over- 
lapping ends; in either instance box-plaits or gathers may dis- 
pose of the fulness at the top, or these may be replaced by 
darts taken up underneath or on the outside and stitched flat. 

This mode would be attractive made of rich black can- 

vas, with lapels of white satin covered with shirred white 
chiffon. Any of the weaves for Spring or Summer in blue, 
brown or tan will inake up satisfactorily by the design, and 
piqué and linen are also appropriate. 
- We have pattern No. 4880 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and three- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the inside of collar 
and facing revers. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


WN Ih NN, 
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No. 4883.—LADIKS’ ETON JACKET. 


The popularity of the Eton jacket is more firmly estab- 
lished than ever. A mode that is in great demand is pic- 
tured at figure No. 104 X, and again on page 870 in a de- 
velopment of lady’s-cloth, associated with 
silk and velvet, the decorative touch being 
supplied by a scroll of braid. The jacket is 
designed to be worn either open or closed 
and may be made with or without the tab 
extensions. The fronts are adjusted by sin- 
gle darts and are rolled back at the top in 
revers. The back is seamless, and an Aiglon 
collar completes the neck. The sleeves may 
be box-plaited, gathered or dart-fitted at the 
top and straight-around or slightly belled at 
the wrist, or in Victorian bell style, which 
shows a two-seam upper portion disclosing 
8 fall puff completed with a strap-band. 

A handsome development would result 
from the use of tucked black taffeta, with 
revers and facings of stitched white panne. 
Other materials that could be usea with 
excellent effect are Venetian or satin-faced 
cloths, serge and cheviot. 

We have pattern No. 4888 in eight sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. To make the jacket for a 
lady of medium size, requires a yard and 
one-half of goods fifty-four inches wide, 
with a yard and an eighth of silk twenty 
inches wide for puffs and inside of collar 
and for facing revers,and aneighth of a yard of velvet in 
the same width for outside of collar. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 


_——_—_———->—_____- 
No. 4823.—LADIKS’ ETON JACKKT. 


The youthful contour that the Eton mode imparts to the 
figure is, no doubt, responsible for its 
manifest popularity, and illustrations 

of a becoming style are given at fig- 

ures Nos. 94X and 102X. On page 

870 a stylish construction of fine black 

kersey and silk, ornamented with sou- 

tache braid is shown. Close adjust- 
ment marks the jacket, whichis shaped 
with side-back and under-arm seams 















and single bust darts, and the fronts 
describe fashionable points at the low- 
At the top they are shaped 


er edge. 





LaDrgs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, WITH BISHOP SLEEVES HAV- 
ING STRAP-BANDS, AND WITH OR WITHOUL THB FITTED 
LINING OB Bust-StaY. 


(For Description see Page 381.) 


to form revers that may be scolloped or plain, and a mili- 
tary band-collar with rounding ends gives character to the 


THE DELINEATOR. 


neck. The sleeves may have their fulness at the top ar- 
ranged in box-plaits, gathers or darts, and may be of the 
plain, two-seam variety, or in Garibaldi style, shaped to 
disclose short puffs mounted on close-fitting linings and 
completed with wristbands that match the collar. The long 





LaDIES’ SHIRT-WalIsT OR BLOUSE, WITH TUCKS OR GATHERS IN THE FRONT AND 
SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING OB BUST-STAY. 


(For Description see Page 381.) 


effect from shoulder to bust is given and the garment is 
designed to be worn open or closed. 

Black tucked Swiss taffeta will be exceedingly smart in 
the mode, with a relief introduced in Renaissance lace over 
gold-cloth for the revers facing. The mode offers oppor- 
tunity for many pleasing effects that may be secured by the 
use of velvet, broadcloth and serge; hnen and piqué are 
also appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 4823 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and three- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. with one yard of 
silk twenty inches wide for puffs, inside of collar and for 
facing revers. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


———— 
No. 4817 —LADIES' ETON JACKET. 


The convenience of a short jacket has brought the Eton 
mode conspicuously to the front, and a smart produc- 
tion is exhiLited at figure No. 101 X, and also on page 371 
where tan kersey associated with white satin and gold 
braid was used for the development. Adjustment is secured 
by means of under-arm gores and sirgle bust darts, and 
the back may be in French style or with a centre seam. 
The fronts describe stylish points at the lower edge and are 
apart all the way up to disclose a vest which pouches shghtly 
at the bottom and closes at the centre with button-holes 
and gilt buttons. An Aiglon collar characterizes the neck, 
and the military shoulder effect is emphasized by the box- 
plaited, gathered or dart-fitted tops of the two-seam sleeves, 
which may be in the popular bell shaping at the wrist or 
in plain coat style. 

Extreme elegance waé attained in a reproduction in black 
Lyons velvet, with a vest of gold brocade, overlaid with 
white appliqué. Stitched bands of gilt belting made an 
effective decoration for the collar and sleeves. Broad- 
cloth, cheviot, tucked taffeta, Swiss taffeta, etc., are used. 
For warm weather the mode may be developed in colored 
piqué, such as red, blue. and pink, for wear with white 
duck and piqué skirts. A striking result may be obtained 
by the use of dark-green cloth, with bright-red cloth for 
the vest and inside of collar. 

’ We have pattern No. 4817 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
oe for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and one- 

ourth of goods fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a ‘a of sutin twenty inches wide for vest and inside 
of collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents, 
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No. 4802.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


A mode that is highly desirable for stout ladies or those 
having a tendency to embonpoint is represented on. page 
$71 in a handsome construction of dotted violet’ India silk 





LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH BISHOP OR TWO-SEAM SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 382.) — 


and white fancy tucking, effective decoration being con- 
trbuted by black lace appliqué and white silk pipings. The 
shaping of the waist, which is supported by a fitted lining, 
is attained by two under-arm gores. Gathered fulness is 
displayed at the lower edge of the fronts, which are rolled 
back to form revers that frame a vest. The back 
is amooth at the top, where it may extend to the neck or 
be cut in pointed outline to reveal a back-yoke, and has 
plaited fulness at the waist-line. The two-seam sleeves are 
shaped to disclose the lining faced to suggest under-sleeves, 
and a crush belt defines the approved dip at the front and 
is closed at the left side. Neck completion is afforded in a 
straight band-collar, and the waist is closed in front. 
Provision is made for plain sleeves. 

Black and white striped satin, with a vest of net over 
white silk, will be very gratifying, and silk or wool poplin, 
crépon, crépe, Lansdowne, fancy sating or panne are ex- 
cellent fabrics for reproduction. 

We have pattern No. 4802 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty-four to forty-six inches, bust measure. To 
make the waist for a lady of medium size, requires 
three yards and one-half of goods twenty inches wide, 
with a yard and one-fourth of fancy tucking eighteen 
inches wide for collar, vest and back-yoke and for facing 
sleeve linings. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


———___. 
No. 4881.—LADIES’ FANCY WAIST OR BODICE. © 


An attractive waist that may be made with high 
or low neck and with elbow or Marguerite full- 
length sleeves is illustrated at figure No. 110X 
and on page 872. In the latter portrayal figured 
India silk, in association with tucked and plain 
chiffon, was used for the mode, appliqué band, frills 
of chiffon, black velvet ribbon and cut-steel buckles 
providing effective decoration. The ful] vest is gath- 
ered at the bottom and at the top, where it is joined 
to the pointed front-yoke, and is revealed between 
the full fronta that are rolled back in oddly shaped 
revers. The back has gathered fulness at the iower 
edge and is cut in pointed outline at the top to 
display the back-yoke. Under-arm and short shoulder 
seams give shaping to the waist, which is supported 
by a fitted lining and closes undcr the left front. 
The sleeves terminate a little above the elbow where 
fall, gathered puffs are arranged on full-length two- 
seam linings that extend over the handin points. A 
crushed belt follows the lower edge and closes slightly 
at the left side of the front under a rosette. When the waist 
is low-necked large bows of chiffon adorn the shoulders. 


& 
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Pale-yellow silk combined with point d’esprit and black 


velvet ribbon would be pretty by the design. Louisine,. 
crépe, de Chine, Lansdowne,. satin, albatross, cashmere 
and vailing are also suitable: fabrics. 


We have pattern No. 4881 in. eight sizes for ladies 

' from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure.: To make the waist for a lady of 
medium size, requires three yards and five- 
eighths of India silk twenty inches wide, 
with seven-cighths of a yard of plain chiffon 
forty-five inches wide, for the vest, puffs and 
for frills and bows to trim, and five-eighths 
of a yard of chiffon tucking eighteen 
inches wide for the yoke and collar. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—__.@—_____. 
No. 4826.—LA DIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


A becoming mode is pictured on page 872 
in a dainty development of figured blue 
dimity trimmed with ruchings of the mate- 
rial, contrasted with a oollar, yoke and 
under- sleeves of white fancy tucking. An- 
other illustration may be seen by referring 
to figure No. 92X. The waist shows fash- 
ionable pouched fronts having gathered ful- 
ness at the waist-line to correspond with the 
back. The top is shaped to accommodate a 
round yoke followed bya circular bertha of 
irregular outline. The over-sleeves are finished with grad- 
uated frills at the lower edge and set gracefully over two- 
seam under-sleeves that bell at the wrist and may be used 
alone when a plain full-length sleeve is desired, or omitted 
when the sleeves are to be in elbow length. .A standing 





LADIES’ CORSET-COVER, WITH SHIELD SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 382.) 





LADIES’ CHEMISETTE, TERMINATING JUST BELOW THE BUST OR AT THE WAIST 


LINE, AND WITH ROMAN OR PLAIN STANDING COLLAR THAT 
MAY BE MADE UP SEPARATELY. 


(For Description see Page 382.) 


collar is at the neck, and a fitted lining supports the mode. 
Pink-dotted linen trimmed with ruches, of plain pink 
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organdy will afford a pleasing result and will be equally 
charming for afternoon or evening wear. Vailing, alba- 
tross, Lansdowne, mull, India or China silk, foulard, etc., 
lend themselves gracefully to the mode, and a ribbon stock 
will give a dressy touch. 

We have pattern No. 4826 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of medium size, will require two yards 
and one-half of material thirty inches wide, with a yard 
and one-fourth of fancy tucking eighteen inches wide for 
the collar, yoke 
andlowerpartof 
under - sleeves. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 





cents. 
—_—_—_?_ 
No. 4825.—uA- 
DIES’ BLOUSE 
WAIST OR 
4822 BODICE. 
LapDres’ MILiTaRy COLLARS: 4 STANDING COLLAR Oonforming 


WITH PROJECTING ENDS EITHER LAPPED OR 

FLARED (KNOWN AS THE AIGLON COLLAR), . 

AND A STANDING COLLAR CLOSED AT THE 

CENTRE OF THE FRONT OR BACK OR AT THE 
SIDE. (FoR Walsts, BODICES, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 383.) 


with the popu- 
lar Russian sug- 
gestions is the 
inode pictured 
on page 372, 
and at figures 
Nos. 97 X and 
99 X, pale-blue linen, all-over embroidery and embroidered 
insertion being prettily associated for the design in the 
first instance. The fronts blouse stylishly, and the backs 
are drawn down tight and have slight gathered fulness at 
the waist-line. A distinctive feature is the broad sailor-col- 
lar, which may have pointed or square front ends and which 
frames a removable shicld having a straight band-collar. 
The graceful one-seam blouse-bishop sleeves are completed 
with wristbands having pointed overlapping ends, and a 
tie and crush belt of silk secured with a fancy buckle are 
attractive adjuncts. A lining shaped by a centre and 
under-arm seams is provided, but its use is governed 
by individual preference. 

Cream wash silk, with a 
band garniture of yellow 
Bruges lace, will be charm- 
ing to wear on warm days, 
and a shield, tie and belt of 
blue Louisine will provide 
the requisite touch of color. 
Lawn and India linen are 
also suitable. 

We have pattern No. 4825 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
‘thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of medium 
size, requires two yards and 
three-eighths of goods thir- 
ty-six inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a vard of all-over 
embroidery twenty inches 
wide for shield and standing 
collar, and three-fourths of 
a yard of silk twenty ip- 
ches wide for tie and helt. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
aS ee 


No. 4872.—LADIES’ WAIST 
OR BODICK. 


A chic waist for afternoon 
and theatre wear with separate skirts or tailor suits is 
quite a necessity, and a pleasing example is shown on 
page 873, and again at figure No.91 X. In the first instance 
vailing was chosen for the development, with satin overlaid 
with dotted net, while Russian lace appliqué and velvet rib- 
bon supplied effective decoration. A fitted lining supports 
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LADIES’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE, FOR JACKETS AND COATS: TO BE Box- 
PLAITED, GATHERED OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP, AND TO BE 
IN BELL-SUAPE OR STRAIGHT-AROUND AT THE WRIST. 


(For Description see Page 383.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


the stretched back shaped to reveal the shallow back-yoke 
and the full fronts that are gathered at the lower edge tc 
produce the fashionable pouch. The vest, also gathered at 
the lower edge, extends to the shoulders and is attractively 
disclosed by the full fronts that are turned back in tiny 
revers. The sleeves are in the favored Garibaldi style, 
consisting of over- 
sleeves which are 
slashed at the bot- 
tom and set pret- 
tily over the short 
puffs that are comn- 
pleted with wrist- 
bands. The crushed 
belt closes with the 
waist at the left 
side of the front 
und defines the 
sloping waist-line. 
A standing collar 
completes the neck 
and plain sleeves 
may be substituted 
for the more fanci- 
ful ones. 

Pink Louisine, 
with all-over lace 
over white and 
white chiffon, 
would be especially 
handsome, and a 
touch of contrast 
might be given by 
black velvet ribbon. 
Taffeta, crépe de 
Chine, poplin or 
peau de soie in combination with silk or tucked chiffon 
would develop stylishly by the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4872 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches bust measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and 
one-half of goods forty-four inches wide, with a yard and 
one-fourth of satin twenty inches wide for the vest, back- 
yoke, collar, puffs and wristbands, and three-fourths of a 
yard of dotted net forty-five 
inches wide for covering 
them. Price of pattern, 9d. 





4877 
LaDigs’ Two-SEaM BISHOP SLEEVE, WITH 


Curr OR STR«aP-BaND. (DESIRABLE FOR 
SHIRT-WalI8Ts, BLOUSES, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 383.) 





or 20 cents. 
—_—_————_> 
No. 4879.—LADIKS’ YOKE 


BLOUSE WAIST OR 
BODICK. 


A unique feature of the 
bodice ilustrated at figure 
No.111 X is the fancy bolero, 
which falls loosely in plaits 
at the front and extends 
over the shoulders, where it 
forms caps. The design is 
also shown on page 373 in 
a charming development of 
mousseline de soie, fancy 
tucking, blue panne and 
Cluny lace, narrow appliqué 
providing decoration. A 
fitted lining supports the 
square back-yoke and point- 
ed front-yoke, and the fronts 
are gathered at the upper 
edge and both the back and 
fronts are gathered at the 
lower edge, where they puff 
out prettily all around. The 
over-sleeves are in fanciful outline at the lower edge and 
fall over the full puffs that are mounted on fitted Jinings 
and completed with wristbands that fasten with hooks 
and loops. A deep girdle laid in plaits encircles the waist 
and defines the Marie Antoinette dip. A standing collar 
completes the neck, and the closing of the waist is imvisi- 
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bly made at the front. Plain sleeves may replace those in 
Garibaldi style, and the bolero may be omitted. 

A pretty reproduction would be in pale-blue crépe de 
Chine associated with embroidered chiffon and all-over 


lace, with tiny ruches of chiffon for garniture. Other suit-— 


able fabrics are Louisine, peau de soie, taffeta, etc. 

We have pattern No. 4879 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of medium size, requires for full portions 
and puffs a yard and one-half of goods twenty-seven inches 
wide; the bolero and over-sleeves will need two yards 
and five-eighths of material eighteen inches wide; seven- 
eighths of a yard of goods in the same width for the 
yoke, collar and wristbands; and three-fourths of a yard 
of material twenty inches wide for the belt. Price of pat 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——— —_ > 





No. 4887.— LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


One of the newest modes in shirt-waists, developed in 
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FrvE-GoRED SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BoOxX-] LAIT OR 
iS AT THE BACK, AND A GRADUATED CIRJULAR FLOUNCE 
H ITS UPPER EDGE IN SCOLLOPED OUTLINE AND FROM BENEATH 
THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY: TO BE MADE WITH A SWEEP 
OR IN ROUND LENGTH, AND TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR 
DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP. 


(For Description see Page 384.) 






a 
linen batiste and white lawn with edging for the dec- 
orative touch, is represented on page 374. It displays 
tucked fronts that have revers applied at the top and 

me a vest which is tucked at the neck. and gathered 
with the fronts at the waist-line. The ciosing is made 
at the centre of the front with buttons and bntton-holes. 
The back has clusters of tucks that are brought together at 
the waist-line giving a tapering effect to the fivure, and 
the neck is finished with a shaped band over which is worn 
a standing collar having turnover portions. The sleeves 
are a pretty feature of the mode and consist of two-seam 
upper portions with flaring cuffs; they are lengthened by 
tucked puffs finished with wristbands having turn-back 
sections and closing with buttons and button-holes. A 
lining adjusted with bust darts and a centre and under- 
arm seams as well as a bust-stay are provided, but if not 
desired, may be omitted. A leather belt encircles the 


waist and is arranged to give the approved dip in front. 
A smart reproduction of this design was in grass linen 


with hemstitched tucks and a vest and puffs of mauve Per- 
sian lawn. Muslin, silk and delicate wash fabrics are suit- 


able for the development. A shirt waist of this fashion 
would be pleasingly developed in white taffeta, with chiffon 
or net for the vest and puffs, and pink panne revers will 
give a touch of color. 

We have pattern No. 4887 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure. The shirt-waist for 
a lady of medium size, requires 
two yaras and five-eighths of 
linen batiste twenty-seven in- 
ches wide, with one yard of 
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lawn thirty-six incbes wide for the collar, vest, revers, 
puffs, wristbands and turnover portions. Price of pattern, 


9d. or 20 cents. 
———_ = 


No. 4878.—LADIES’ TUCKED WAIST OR BODICE. 


Among the numerous beautiful designs shown for separate 
waists the bodice pictured on page 373 and at figure No. 
107 X is particularly attractive. In the first instance gray 
crépe de Chine, white satin overlaid with lace, and panne 
velvet were artistically combinedin\its development, with 
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ribbon and narrow appliqué for garniture. The waist is 

made over a fitted lining and has atucked back. The right 

front has clusters of tucks and is extended to meet the 

narrower left one, and both fronts are shaped to display a 

chemisette in square outline. The bodice shows gathered 

fulness at the lower edge in front, and a shaped belt accen- 

tuates the popular Marie Antoinette dip. Novel two-seam 

sleeves have perpendicalar tucks below the elbow, which 

terminate some distance from the lower edge to form a 

full puff, and a band lends comple- 

tion to the wrist. A bertha collar 

tucked to half its depth crosses the 

shoulders at the back and outlines 

the chemisette, but it may be 

omitted. A stock collar having a 

fanciful outline at the back fin- | 

ishes the neck, and plain sleeves i 

may replace the fancy puffed ones. | 
Olid-rose Liberty satin will re- 

produce the mode prettily, with the 

bertha collar of blackichiffon. He- 

liotrope mousseline de soie com- 

bined with Renaissance lace and 

decorated with ruchings of the 

mousseline would afford another 

smart development, and excellent 

results could be had with taffeta. 
We have pattern No. 4878 in 

seven sizes for ladies from thirty 

to forty-two inches, bust measure. 

To make the waist for a lady of 

medium size, needs five yards 

of goods 

twenty in- 

ches wide, 

with _five- 

eighths of a 

yard of con- 

trasting ma- 
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the belt and 
a piping to 
trim. Price 
of pattern, 
9d. or 20 
cents. 
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No. 4886.— 
LADIES’ 
TUCK ED 
SHIRT- 
WAIST OR 
BLOUSE. 


- 4815 


That tucks 
have lost 
none of their prestige is demonstrated in the attractive 
blouse pictured on page 374 in watermelon-pink mercerized 
gingham, with turnovers of hemstitched edging. The fronts 
are tucked in pointed yoke effect and Jap in surplice fash- 
ion, displaying & plain or closely tucked shield, and the neck 
is finished with a shaped band. Underfolded plaits regulate 
the fulness at the waist-line in front and produce a graceful 
pouching effect. The smooth back has clusters of tucks 
drawn together at the waist to form a V. A lining con- 
sisting of a back and dart-fitted fronts and a bust-stay are 
provided but may be used or not. Bishop sleeves tucked 
to accord with the waist and completed with plain 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


wristbands may be ep eee by sleeves in puffed style 
finished with strap-bands, the upper band concealing gath- 
ers and givingthe effect of a double sleeve. A straight 
band collar with turnovers to correspond with the wrist- 
bunds gives the finishing touch to the neck and a belt of 
black satin ribbon secured with a buckle outlines the 
approved dip. 
We have pattern No. 4886 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make 
the shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, re- 
quires three yards and five-eighths of goods thirty 
inches wide, with a yard and one-eighth of hem- 
stitched edging an inch and one-half wide for the 
turnovers. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ees 


No. 4812.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 





Extreme simplicity marks this shirt-waist, which 
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LAUIES’ SKIRT, WITH SHORT SWEEP: CONSISTING OF A 
GORED BOX-PLAITED SKIRT, AND A FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION SKIRT. (TO BE MADE WITH THE CON 

VENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 384.) 


is shown on page 375 in a development of blue 
Madras; it is also depicted at figures Nos. 98 K 
and 114X. The fronts have a comfortable 
amount of fulness that is disposed.of at the 
top and waist-line in gathers. The back has 
corresponding fulness at the waist-line and is 
perfectly plain at the top. The closing is effected at the 
front through a box-plait with buttons and button-holes, 
and a straight collar is buttoned to the band that com- 
pletes the neck. The sleeves are of the one-seam shirt 
style, with the regulation laps and straight cuffs, and a 
lining shaped by a centre and under-arm seams supports 
the mode; its use, however, is optional, as is also that of 
the bust-stay provided by the pattern. 

Cheviot or any of the new linens will be excellent for 
reproduction. Percale, India linen, wash silks, etc, are 
also employed. 

We have pattern, No, 4812 in nine ‘sizes for ladies from 
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thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards 
of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. | 





>—_  -—_——- 
No. 4841.—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


Fancy shirt-waists are still in favor, and a novel design 
is given at figure No. 115 X, and again on page 3875, 
developed in foliage-green silk relieved with lace and 
ribbon. The back fits smoothly and has groups of 
upright tacks. The yoke is tucked in pointed outline 
and tops the full fronts that are tucked to accord with 
the back and blouse becom.ugly. The pretty Raleigh 
sleeve is mounted on a plain two-seam lining and con- 
sists of a blouse-bishop upper-portion, and a puffed 
lower-portion that are separated by narrow bands 
having pointed overlapping ends and corresponding 
with the band at the wrist. The waist is mounted 
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Lapres* THREE-PIecE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLaIrtT 
AT THE BACK, AND HAVING A GRADUATED CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE AT THE SIDES AND BACK FROM BENEATH 
WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUTAWAY. (TO HAVE THE 
CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP, AND TO 

BE In SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 384.) 


on a lining, fitted by a centre and under-arm 
seams, and closes at the front. A high, stand- 
ing collar completes the neck, and a ribbon belt 
Guwwed witu & Suckle delines the modish dip 
‘in front. A wrinkled ribbon closing at the 
back under a bow, is artistically arranged 
about the lower part of the collar. Provision is made 
for plain two-seam sleeves, and the use of the lining is 
optional. 

A handsome effect could be obtained by using pale-blue 
silk crépe with Oriental embroidery forthe bands. Taffeta 
silk, nun’s-vailing, and India or China silk are desirable 
and effective for the mode, and the puffs may be in white 
or any contrasting color. 

We have pattern No. 4841 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requircs four yards of material 
twenty inches wide. Price of pa‘tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 












No. 4880.—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


The popularity of the trim shirt-waist remains unaffected, 
and ingenuity is taxed to provide variety. A pretty tucked 
one is pictured on page 376 made up in pink linen; at 
figare No, 118 X it is again displayed. A pleasing devia- 
tion from the ordinary modes is presented in the V-shaped 
centre-back which gives a tapering appearance to the 
figure, and the side-backs are arranged in tucks to accen- 
tuate this effect. The fronts are 
arranged in lengthwise tucks 
and are gathered at the waist- 
line and pouch becomingly. 
The closing is made with but- 
tons and button-holes through a 
box-plait, and a narrow shaped 
band over which is worn a 
standing collar with a pointed 
overlapping end completes the 
neck. The bishop sleeves ter- 
minate under strap- bands but- 
toned at the wrist, and the use 
of the lining, fitted by single 
bust-darts and a centre and un- 
der-arm seams, as well as that 
of the bust-stay is optional. 

A pretty reproduction of this 
design would be in pale-blue 
linen, with pear-shaped pearl 
buttons for fastening. Lawn, 
piqué, wash and mercerized 
silks, as well 
as foulard 
and French 
flannel, are 
suitable. 

We have 
pattern No. 
4880 in nine 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
thirty to for- 
ty-six in- 
ches, bust 
measure. To 
make ithe 
shirt-w aist 
for a lady of 
medium size, 
will require 
three yards 
and  three- 
eighths of 
goods twen- 
ty-seven in- 
ches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 
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No. 4876.— 
LADIES’ 
SHIRT- 

SX . WAISTOR 

4531 BLOUSE. 


Whitelawn 
and all-over embroidery are the materials combined to 
reproduce the exceptionally modish blouse pictured on 
page 376; another portrayal is given at figure No. 108 X. 
Tucks or gathers may dispose of the fulness in the upper 
part of the fronts that are topped by a round yoke, the 
yoke at the right side being extended to form a vest under 
which the closing is made. The back depends from the 
voke and shows a group of tucks at the centre. At the 
front the mode has gathered fulness at the waist-line 
and puffs out in the approved manner, while a straight 
band collar having a pointed over-lapping end is worn over 
the neck-band. The one-seam bishop sleeves may be 
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tucked or gathered at the bottom, where they terminate 
under strap-bands. The waist is mounted on a fitted lin- 
ing, and a orush belt of ribbon fastened with a buckle oat- 
lines the dip at the front. 

White Liberty silk would afford a smart development if 
an elaborate appliqué were used for the yoke, collar and 
strap-bands. Pale-gray mohair, with a braided design on 
the yoke, or blue nun’s-vailing and flowered taffeta would 
be effective. Other suitable materials are Ohina silk, 
dimity, Swiss, lawn and percaie. 

We have pattern No, 4878 in 
seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure. To make the shirt- 
waist for a lady of medium 
size, requires a’ yard and three- 
fourths of goods thirty-six 
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inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of all-over em- 
broidery eighteen inches wide for the collar, yoke, yoke- 
vest and strap-bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—__—_ ~»______. 


No. 4847.—LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK. 


A simple and comfortable dressing-sack developed in 
striped mauve flannel trimmed with lace insertion is shown 
on page 877. The back is close-fitting, and the loose fronts 
are supported by a fitted lining and have gathered fulness 
at the neck, below which they fall free or are held in by 


ze 


FLOUNCE; AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ribbon ties at the waist-line. Two styles of sleeves aze 
provided—one the comfortable blouse-bishop order con- 
fined at the wrists with narrow bands, and the other 
the plain two-seam variety completed with turn-back cuffs. 
A centre-seain and under-arm'gores give adjustment to the 
mode, which closes at the centre of the front and hasa 
deep rolling collar at the neck. 

A dainty development would be in pink surah, with 
black Chantilly lace and ribbon, or lace appliqué. Flan- 
ne), lawn, dimity, gingham, linen, nainsook and cross- barred 
muslin are aatiefactory fabrica. Any of the light-weight 
woollen materials, such as cashmere, nun’s-vailing, alba- 
tross, lady’s-cloth, ete., will be suitable for the design, 
which lends itself to any desired style of garniture. 

We have pattern No. 4847 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
dressing-sack for a lady of medium size, requires three 
yards of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 


——— << ——___—_—_ 


No. 4836.— 
LADIES’ 
CORSET- 

COV ER. 


The salient 
feature of 
the corset- 
cover depict- 
ed on page 
377 devel- 
oped in 
nainsook is 
the shield 
sleeves, 
which _ will 
meet with 
generdl ap- 
proval. The 
garment isin 
low, round- 
ing outline 
at the neck 
and closes at 
the front 
with buttons 
and button- 
holes. The 
fronts are 
gathered to 
yokes of in- 
sertion, and 


LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE HasiT BACK: both the 
TO BE IN SWEEP LENGTH WITH OR WITHOUT THE TUCKED back and 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE (FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT fronts have 
MAY BE CUT AWAY) OR IN ROUND LENGTH WITHOUT THE 

gathered ful- 


ness at the 

w aist-line, 

where it is 
" held in posi- 
tion by tapes inserted in a casing. Under-arm and short 
shoulder seams give shaping, and a deep vont in the back 
gives extra spring over the hips. Lace edging and beading 
run with pale-pink ribbon furnish the decoration, and 
narrow stitched bands of the material give a neat finish. 

This design will also develop prettily in lawn, muslin, 
diwity, etc. | 

We have pattern No. 4886 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, bast measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the corset-cover requires one yard of mate- 
rial thirty-six inches. wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of 
insertion two inches wide for the front-yoke. Price of pat- 
tern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


—§<———=_ 
No. 4871.—LADIES’ CHEMISETTE. 


The chemisette illustrated on page $77, is suitable for 
wear with open-neck waists, jackete, eto. . It is shown pro- 


DIP AT THE TOP. 
(For Description see Page 385.) 
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duced in piqué and may be made to extend just below the 
bust or to the waist-line. It is shaped by shoulder seams 
and closes at the back. A collar in Roman style deeply 
pointed at the lower edge in front and shallower at the 
back, and having a pointed upper edge or a plain standing 
collar that may be fanciful] or straight across at the top, 
completes the neck. Either collar may be made separately 
from the chemisette. 

The design would be extremely pretty reproduced in 
white cloth trimmed witb horizontal rows of soutachie 
braid or stitching done in silk of some contrasting shade. 
Taffeta covered with an all-over lace and tucked mull and 
chiffon are also suitable. A chemisette developed by 
the design in cloth-of-silver will lend a dressy touch to 
a jacket of black tucked taffeta lined with white sural), 
and trimmed with silver passementerie. 

We have pattern No. 4871 in three sizes, small, medium 
and large. To make the chemisette in the medium size, 
requires five-eighths of a yard of material twenty-seven in- 
ches’ wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 6d. or 
10 cents. 


—_——_--_____— 


No. 4822.— 
LADIES’ 
MILITARY 
COLLARS. 


The popu- 
larity of mil- 
itary lines 
and sugges- 
tions has 
created 
numerous 
new ideas in 
dress acces- 
sories, and 
collars are 
by no mcans 
an unim 
portant ele- 
ment among 
them. The 
desigrs in- 
troduced on 
page 378 dis- 
play a mode 
in straight 
standing 
style, which 
may be clos- 
ed at the 
centre of 
the front or 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE HABIT 
BACK: TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, WITH 
ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR FLOUNCES OR WITHOUT 
ANY, AND TO BE MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL 


back, or at OR DECIDED Dip at THE Top. 
Oe ola e (For Description see Page 385.) 


in broad- 
cloth, it gives an airof distinction to the garment and is 


capable of innumerable methods of adornment. The mode 
having projecting ends, known as the Aiglon collar, is per- 
haps more in evidence on the jaunty little blouses and coats, 
although both may be used on bodices, waists, eto. It is 
reproduced in rouge cloth modified by an overlay of guipure 
eee and closes at the front with lapped or flaring ends. 

ith these as a foundation, any desired ornamental effect 
may be achieved with gilt braid and buttons, appliqué, 
ete. A charming production in the straight band effect 
was secured in pale-blue taffeta for the foundation, with a 
violet velvet band brought around it toward the front, the 
ends which set apart being adorned with tiny gilt buttons. 
Oriental and Persian bands, silk, gold cloth, lace, etc., are 
in d taste. 

e have pattern No. 4822 in three sizes, small, medium 
and large. To make one collar in the medium size, requires 
an eighth of a yard of goods twenty inches wide. ice 
of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 
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No. 4846.—LADIES’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE. 


The sleeve depicted on page 378 introduces a new feature 
of the season’s modes in the disposition of the fulness at 
the top, where box-plaits or gathers, or darts taken up on 
thefoutside or underneath, emphasize the broad-shouldered 
effect so much sought. It is appropriate for coats and 
jackets and is in two-seam style and may flare over the 
hand or be straight-around at 










the wrist in regulation coatstyle. 
The design SEX could be satisfactor- 

ily  repro- = duced in covert 

cloth, serge f\ or pebble-suitingand 

should = al- | ways be made of the 

same mate- rial as the garment 

of which it is to form a part. 
We have 


pattern No. 
4846 inseven 
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sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen inches arm measure, 
measuring the arm about an inch below the arm-pit. To 
make a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures 
eleven inches as described, requires seven-eighths of a 
yard of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 
6d. or 10 cents. 


No 4877.—LADIES’ TWO-SEAM BISHOP SLEEVE. 


A new bishop sleeve for shirt-waists, blouses, etc., is 
shown on page 378. It is of the two-seam order and bags 
at the lower edge. A.cuff having square (ends*that are 


——— 
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lapped and closed with buttons and button-holes, and a 
strap-band having a pointed overlapping end that is secured 
with a large button, are provided. 

The design is suitable for flannel, silk and all new shirt- 
waist fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 4877 in six sizes for ladies from 
ten to fifteen inches arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the arm-pit. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, requires three-fourths of a yard of goods forty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


——___ > ---— a 
No. 4844.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


A skirt that is extremely dainty for Summer fabrics is 
shown on page 379 in a development of figured India silk; 
other illus. 
trations of 
the mode 
are given at 
figures Nos. 
108 X and 
108 X. Spe- 
cial atten- ° 
tion is called 
to the grad- 
uated circu- 
lar flounce 
which shows 
at the upper 
edge a scol- 
loped outline 
and from be- 
neath which 
the skirt may 
be cut away. 
The skirt is 
of the five- 
gored vari- 
ety and is 
inade With 
an inverted 
box-plait or 
gathers at 
the back and 
withthecon- 
ventional or 
decided dip 
in front. It 
may be in 
swee or 
pocialiclh _ LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. (TO BE MADE WITH A 
and meas- SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT 
ures in the THE GATHERED F'LOUNCE, WITH THE CONVENTIONAL 

medium OR DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP, AND WITH AN IN- 
; sizes about VERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK.) 
three yards (For Description see Page 386.) 


and one-half 

at the lower edge. The flounce is topped by an appliqué 
band and is given a fluffy appearance by two gathered frills 
at the bottom, where it measures about five yards. 

White taffeta and écru appliqué with ruffles of white 
chiffon would make an ideal evening skirt for wear with 
fancy bodices. Another tasteful developmentis silver-gray 
foulard with bands of black Chantilly lace. Nun’s-vailing, 
Liberty silk and satin are adaptable to the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4844 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches 
hip, requires eleven yards and three-fourths of goods 
twenty inches wide, with three yards and an eighth of 
materia] in the same width extra for ruffles two inches 
deep to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——_—_- 
No. 4815—LADIKES’ SKIRT. 


Plaited skirts are a graceful contrast to the severe lines 
of the tailor modes and are especially becoming to tall, 





slender figures. Illustrations of a charming design are 
given at figure No. 95 X, and on page 380, where black 
broadcloth was chosen for the reproduction. The skirt is 
of the gored variety, and the fulness is disposed of all 
around in wide, tapering box-plaits, stitched to deep flounce 
depth. The required fashionable flare is produced at the 
lower edge, where the skirt measures about five and one- 
half vards in medium sizes. A skirt in five-gored style, 
without fulness at the top of the back, acts as foundation, 
and both skirts may be given the conventional or decided 
dip at the top and are in 
short aween langth. 
A handsome develop- 
fom ment would be in ivory- 
: white vailing, for wear 
with a white chiffon 
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or guipure lace and silk waist. Albatross and cashmere 
are also desirable. 

We have pattern No. 4815 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
two and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches 
hip, requires six yards and three-eighths of goods fifty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 26 cents. 


en 
No. 4831.—LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. 
A novel design that bids,fair,to become popular for 


fabries are crépe de Chine, bunting, pebble 
suiting and the thin Spring and Summer 
fabrics. 


for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches 
waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and 
one-half inches hip measure. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 19014. 


Spring modes is characterized by a graduated circular 
flounce that extendas only across the back and sides. It is 
shown on page 881 in a suitable development of voile in 
one of the new shades of brown, embellished with fancy 
braid. Other illustrations are given at figures Nos. 98 X and 
115X. The skirt is of the three-piece variety, consisting of 
a front-gore, and two wide circular portions that may ex- 
tend under the flounce, or from beneath which they may 
be cut away, according to the taste of the wearer. A 
smooth adjustment is given about the hips by darts, and an 
inverted box-plait is arranged at the back. A 
conventional or decided dip may be displayed at 
the top, and at the bottom, where it is fashioned 
fora sweep or round length, a measurement of 
about five yards is given in the medium sizes. 

Black satin-faced cloth, with strappings of the 
same, would be very smart. Other appropriate 
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LADIES’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FounDa- 
TION SKIRT, IN SHORT SwEEP LENGTH. WITH THREE 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCES, THE TOPMOST ONE HAVING A 
RippLe Hapir Back. (TO BE MADE WITH THE CON- 
VENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP aT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 386.) 


We have pattern No. 4831 in nine sizes 


To make the 


skirt extending beneath the flounce for a 


lady of twenty-four 
sisasuie; requires five yards and five-eighths of 


inches waist, or forty-one inches hip 
ods forty- 


four inches wide; cut away from beneath the flounce four 
yards and three-fourths of material in the same width. 
Price of pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 


able m 
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No. 4829.—LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 


le habit back is a distinctive feature of fashion- 
onde and a pleasing type is exhibited at figure No. 
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cloth was selected for the development, rows of machine- 
stitching supplying an appropriate tinish. The mode, which 
closes at the left side-front seam, comprises seven gores, 
and the fashionable flare is emphasized by a circular tucked 
flounce, from beneath which the skirt may or may not be 
cut away, according to individual preference. A round 
length may be employed instead of the sweep, in which 
case the flounce, which measures about five yards, is 
omitted. The conventional or decided dip may be given 
at the top, and at the lower edge the skirt measures about 
four yards and one-fourth in the 
medium sizes. 

A practicable reproduction 
ff : would be in gray cheviot, heavily 
stitched in gray silk, and for wear 

3 with black Eton jackets would be 
y extremely fashionable. <A chic de- 
‘ 3 velopment of the design and one 
in excellent taste for wear with a 
waist of white chiffon or fancy 
silk would be in ivory-white vail- 
ing or French broadcloth, with 
bands of appliqué in a deeper 
shade for elaboration. Vieux-rose 
cloth having a satiny surface will 
handsomely produce the skirt, and 
straps of self-colored panne velvet 
or white-and-gold appliqué can be 
used for garniture. Oamel’s-hair, 
serge, foulé, tricot, etc., are appro- 
priate as well. 

We have pattern No. 4829 in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty- 
seven to fifty-eight and one-half 
inches hip measure. To make the 
skirt with the flounce, fora lady of 
twenty-four inches waist, or forty- 
one inches hip measure, requires 
six yards of 
goods fifty 
inches wide; 
without 
the flounce, 
four yards 
and three- 
eighths of 
material in 
the same 
width. Price 
of pattern, 
Is. or 2% 
cents, 
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No. 4851.— 
LADIES’ 
FIVE- 
GORED 
SKIRT. 


A graceful 
flare at the 
bottom is an 
essential 
feature of 
the newest 
skirts, and in 
the mode depicted on page 888 this is accentuated by the 
circular flounces. Other illustrations of the design are given 
at figures Nos. 101 X, 106 X and 167 X. Blue satin-faced 
cloth, with machine-stitching for the only ornamentation, 
was chosen for the skirt, which consists of five gores and is 
distinguished by a ripple habit back. Hip darts secure the 
smooth adjustment at the top, where the conservative or 
decided dip is given; and the closiug is made at the left side- 
front seam. Either one or two flounces may be used, but 
the skirt is equally modish without them, and at the lower 
edge it is fashioned for a sweep or round length and meas- 


94 X and again on page 382, where biscuit-colored broad- .ures about four yards and one-half in the medium sizes. 
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Rough gray cheviot will be satisfactory for reproduction as dimity, lawn and linen, and s charming effect was 
and when worn with an Eton jacket of blue cloth will be obtained in satin-striped turquoise organdy, a yellow appli- 
especially becoming. Serge, zibeline, Venetian, covert cloth, qué band heading the flounce and decorating the lower 
canvas and all wash fabrics will also develop well. Adainty edge. 

skirt for Summer wear will result if figured dimity over a We have pattern No. 4807 in nine sizes for ladies from 
foundation of white silk be employed, and elaborate orna- twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
mentation may be given by the use of appliqué bands. Light- eight and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
weight French serge in any of the new Spring colorings with the flounce for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or 
will reproduce the mode becomingly, or a stylish develop- forty-one inches hip, requires eleven yards and _ five- 
ment would be in fawn-colored albatross, with folds of self- eighths of material twenty inches wide; without the flounce 


colored panne to 
edga the flonnees. 

We have pattern 
No. 4851 in nine 
sizesfor ladies from 
twenty to thirty- 
six inches waist, 
or thirty-seven to 
fifty-eight and one- 
half inches hip 
measure. To make 
the skirt with 
flounces for a lady 
of twenty-four in- 
ches waist or for- 
ty-one inches hip 
measure, requires 



















it will need six yards and one-half of goods thirty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 19. or 36 canta, 
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No. 4850.—LADIES’ SKIRT. 


A revival of the flounce skirt is a fashion that promises 
to find fayor this season, and a modish design is shown 
on page 885, reproduced in cloth finished with machine- 
stitching. The skirt is in short sweep length and consists 
of a five- 
gored foun- 
dation and 
three circu- 
lar flounces, 
the topmost 
flounce be- 























seven yards of ma- 


| ing fashion- 
terial fifty inches 


ed with a 
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wide; without ripple habit 
flouncesit will need back. The 
four yards and one- foundation 
fourth of goods in has sight 
the same width. NSS gathered ful- 
Price of pattern, >= ness at the 
ls. or 25 cents, back and 


measures 
about three 
yards at the 
loweredgein 
the mediuin 
sizes, while 
the low- 
est flounce 
measures 
about four 
yards and 
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No. 4807.—LA DIES’ 
FIV E-GORED 
SKIRT. 

Lace insertion 
and velvet ribbon 
embellish the mode 
shown on page 384 


“ne 
ah 


one-fourth. 
Fawn-col- 
ored étamine 
over é6cru 
S taffeta would 
= beasmart de- 
NS velopment, 
N . and navy- 
\ blue bunting. 


4828 


machine- 


LADIES’ SKIRT, IN SWEEP LENGTH AND WITH AN INVERTED stitched ’ 
Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED CIR~ would fur- 
CULAR UPPER PORTION LENGTHENED BY A TucKED Cir- Dish anoth- 
CULAR FLOUNCE, AND A Five-GORED FOUNDATION Skier. CY. Other ap- 
(TO BE MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DEcIDED Dip propriate 

AT THE TOP.) materials are 
cashmere, 
serge, Hen- 
rietta, Lans- 
downe, taffeta and foulard or wash materials such as per- 
cale, gingham, dotted Swiss and lawn. 

e have pee No. 4850 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist or thirty-seven to fifty- 
two and a half inches hip measure. To make the skirt for 
a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip 
requires four yards and one-fourth of goods fifty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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(For Description see this Page.) 
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in a pretty construction of pastel-blue foulard patterned 
allover, and a graduated gathered flounce is the salient 
feature. For different conceptions of the mode refer to 
figures Nos. 98 X and 99 X. The skirt comprises five gores, 
and the back is laid in an inverted box-plait or gathered ; 
it falls in a sweep, but may be in round length, and meas- 
ures about four yards at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 
The gores may extend under the flounce or be cut away from 
beneath. A conventional dip, or a more decided one that 
is also called the Bernhardt slope, may be given at the 
top; the flounce measures about five yards at the lower 
edge, but its use is optional. 

The design is especially desirable for wash fabrics, such 
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No. 4828.—LADIES’ SKIRT. 


A very pretty mode for pliable materials, showing a 
clever adaptation of tucks, is introduced on the cover 
at figure No. 97 X, and also on this,page in a charming 


_———-_ 
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development of silver-gray vailing. The upper portion of 
the skirt, which is made over a five-gored foundation, is of 
circular shaping and characterized by clusters of tucks in 
horizontal lines. It is extended to sweep length by a circu- 
lar tucked flounce that measures about five yards and one- 

- half at the lower edge in the medium sizes. The founda- 
tion skirt has gathered fulness at the back and with the 
outside skirt, which is laid in an inverted box-plait, may 
be given the conventional or decided dip at the top. 

Numerous weaves in black goods are adapted to the 
design, and black nun’s-vailing over a foundation of 
black taffeta 
would be es- 
pecially ar- 
tistic. ite 
albatross 
would also 
be effective 
for wear 
with a gui- 
pure lace 
waist. Fou- 
lard, India 
silk, poplin, 
cashmere, 
and any of 
the sheer 
fabrics for 
Summer 
wear are ap- 
propriate, 
also. 

We have 
pattern No.: 
4828 in nine 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
twenty to 
thirty-six in- 
ches waist, 
or thirty- 
seven to fif- 
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No. 4838.—LADIES’ EMPIRE CHEMISE. 


A pretty design in the artistic Empire style is shown in 
the chemise illustrated on this page in adevelopment of nain- 
sook. A quaint effect is obtained by a short, full body-front 
that is separated from the gathered skirt portion by a belt 
section of ribbon-run beading, the ribbons being bowed 
gracefullyin front. The back is in full length and displays 
fulness at the top, and a deep lace ruffle ornaments the 
lower edge of the mode. The neck is in low, rounding 
outline, finished with ribbon-run beading and lace edging. 
The = arm- 
holes are also 
trimmed 
with edging, 
and the front 
is striped 
with  inser- 
tion. 

White or 
blue wash 
silk will be 
very dainty, 
and V alen- 
ciennes lace 
will bepretty 
for decora- 
tion. Other 
materials 
employed 
are dimity, 
lawn, etc. 

We have 
pattern No. 
4838 in three 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
thirty-twoto 
forty inches, 
bust meas- 
ure. Tomake 
the chemise 
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ty-eight and for a lady of 
one-half in- , thirty-six in- 
ches hip LaDIEs’ EMPIRE CHEMISE. ches, bust 
measure. To (For Description see this Page.) measure, re- 
make the quires three 
skirt for a yards and 


lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip 
measure, requires five yards and three-fourths of goods 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


an eighth of material thirty-six inches wide, with a yard 
and seven-eighths of beading one-half inch wide for neck- 
band and belt section. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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THE RIPPLE HABIT BACK SKIRT. 


Each season brings its quota of new modes and with 
them various accompanying difficulties in making. This 
season we have the new Ripple Habit Back skirt, with its 
graceful ripples and sweeping folds. 

This skirt is designed in the seven-gored and three-piece 
modes, the latter—No. 4796—being illustrated at figure No. 
1, which depicts clearly the graceful and striking effect at 
the sides and back, where the ripples begin to fall from 
about two inches below the belt-line. Above this the skirt 
is fitted perfectly smooth. 

The seven-gored skirt is No. 4829 and is designed for 
those who prefer a gored skirt to circular and three-piece 
designs. Both, however, are cut on the same principles, 
and both show the much admired ripple effect at the sides 


and back. Although the back is without 
the inverted or other box-plait, there is 
no suggestion of snugness except at the 
very top, the skirt itself being quite as 
full as the many different styles now in 
vogue, which vary in width according to 
the design. The new Ripple Habit Back 
skirts with the correct flare and swee 
are about four yards and one-half aroun 
the bottom. A five-gored skirt of this 
character is No. 4851 and is embellished 
with two narrow flounces. These may be applied or not, 
as the maker prefers. 

Td achieve the smartest and best effect, this skirt should 
have an interlining of haircloth ten inches deep. Linen 
canvas may be used if the matter of expense need be con- 
sidered, but nothing can excel haircloth for producing the 
desired effect and allowing the skirt to fall in the graceful 
ripples designed in the pattern. 

he most approved way of making the skirt is to join 
the material, then join the lining separately and place both 
together with the seams hidden; this method provides the 
skirt with a finish as neat inside as out. This system has 
been dwelt upon in a previous article, but it may well be 
reviewed at this time. 
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Cut the projecting hairs from the sides and shrink the 
haircioth, if this has pot been done before purchasing. 
Strips ten inches wide 
are cut the way of the 
woof, or across from 
selvage to selvage. (Il- 
lustration No.3.) Fit 
these around the bot- 
tom of the lining skirt 
on the’ wrong side, 
pinning through and 
shaping where neces- 
sary, though not nec- 
essarily cutting at each 
seam. Join flat with 
small runningstitches. 
temove the hair- 
cloth from the lining 























ILLUSTRATION No. 1. 


and strap the joinings by covering the raw edge 
with a strip of lining one inch wide. Do not turn 
the edges in, but stitch by machine as near the raw 
edge as possible. Now baste the haircloth to the 
lining and bind the 
top by placing half the 
binding on one side 
and half on the other, 
turning over no edges 
whatever. Stitch this 
all. around the top 
through to the lining, 
as seen in illustration 
No. 2. 

Place the lining 
over the material skirt 
with the centre of 
corresponding seams 
touching and join the left-hand edges of both material and 
lining seams together with small basting stitches. Baste 
around the bottom through all the thicknesses about two 
inches and one-half from the edge. 

Stitch the darts and baste the band on. Measure for the 
length, marking with either basting or chalk. Turn. the 
bottom up on this line and baste in position. Try the skirt 
on and, if necessary, make any alteration at the hips or 
lower edge. 

When the correct line at the bottom of the skirt is ascer- 
tained, cat-stitch as seen in illustration No. 4. Turn in the 
edge of the lining and hem about an eighth of. an inch 
from the bottom of the skirt. If velveteen is to be added, 
sew it along the extreme edge with very small runring 
stitches. Turn the skirt and, working from the right side, 
baste the velveteen down, disclosing simply enough to take 
on the appearance of a fine cording. Working from the 
wrong side, turn in the remaining edge of the velveteen 
and hem to the lining with very fine stitches. 

The belt is stitched on by machine, and hooks and eyes 
are added; hangers, it should be remembered, are essen- 
tial. 

One must be heedful in marking these skirts that the 
work may be properly accomplished; and the skirt should 
be carefully handled Jest the biases stretch or pull out of 
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position. If due attention be given to all the details, a 
superb result will be achieved, and the ripples and folds of 
this new Habit Back skirt will hang as gracefully as illus- 
trated, and as trim and unfettered as in the original model. 

At the term Habit Back the mind reverts to the mode 
brought out several seasons ago. The back was much: 
more scant than at present, and the skirt mach narrower 
—in fact, the old skirt cannot be compared in any way 
with the new, excepting that both have habit backs. The 
attempt of amateurs to remodel, after this mode, old gowns 
wherein there was insufficient material caused the back of 
the skirt to draw and, in general, to set in an ungainly and 
often ludicrous manner. 

By this it must not be inferred that partly worn gowns 
may not be remodelled beautifully; on the contrary, many 
admirable results have been attained through careful pre- 
paration and appreciation of the necessity of minute care 
in each detail of the making. Frequently too much liberty 
is taken by the amateur, an act which one with more ex- 
perience would never attempt. If the material is not wide 
enough for the pattern, the pattern is eut away to accom- 
modate the material. If the pattern calls for three yards 

and = three- 
fourths 
around the 
bottom, 
surely the 
skirt will not 
appear like 
the illustra- 
tion if half 
a yard has 
been taken 
‘out and all 
from one 
place. 

If it is 
found _ that 
the material 
is inadequate 
for the pat- 
tern selected 


IntustraTion No, 2. 


ILI TSTRATION No. 3. 





ILLUSTRATION No, 4. 


and there is no suitable design requiring less, use the 
material in developing a shirt-waist or house-jacket, for 


which it will be ample to make-a generous-looking garment. 
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BOX-PLAITS AT THE LOWER EDGE. correct length trim off all the surplus material beyond the 

tracing, allowing simply half an inch for 4 seam; now place 

The fashionable skirt with the inverted box-plaits at the the right side of the facing against the right side of the 
bottom of skirt and stitch by machine through the tracing 
the seams ee for the length. Turn the facing over and baste 
has called Ry along the edge; turn in the opposite edge of the 


forth numer- facing and hem down to the lining. (Illustration 
ous inquiries No. 6). Ifa velveteen be desired, it is added by 
as to the hand, according to the method explained. 

method of f Skirts with circular flounces may be completed 
finishing. in several ways. One composed of a full-length 
The manner skirt may have the flounce applied; in this event 
ofjoiningthe the skirt is finished with an interlining of hair- 
skirt with cloth like a plain skirt and the bottom completed 
the seams of with a velveteen or braid. The flounce is unlined; 
the material it is simply finished with a hem, which may be 
and lining any desired depth, ora facing may be added. The 
hidden was upper edge is sewed to the skirt and is either em- 
clearly work- bellished with rows of stitching or one of the 





ed out in the fashionable trimmings. 
plain skirts, If the skirt is cut away beneath the flounce, the 
but the ad- ILLUSTRATION No. 5. bottom of the latter is finished with the interlin- 
vent of the ing of haircloth which is fitted to the shaping of 
plaite at the bottom left many confused as to the finishing. the lgwer edge of the fiounce; it has, moreover, a lining and 
Join the material and press; then join the lining and is treated exactly as if it were the bottom of a plain skirt. 
press this also. The haircloth is fitted to the bottom of the 
lining skirt (including the plaits). from six to nine inches 
deep. For skirts generally the latter depth is advised; with 
skirts which have some particular variation from the ordi- 
nary, judgment must be exercised and the haircloth cut to 
accord with the special characteristic of the skirt to be made. 
The box-plaits at the lower edge of skirts vary, some being 
only a few inches, while others are very deep. Where it 
is at all possible a depth of ten inches should be inserted. 
If the box-plait is five or six inches deep, the haircloth may 
continue to the top of this; if deeper, it may come half 
or, perhaps, three-fourths of the distance. One must study 




















the work before proceeding too far and use discrimination | inet sl 
in the different designs; a little forethought will save a i wee y 
deal of after-worry. -. 


After inserting the haircloth the depth proportionate for 
the measure of the plaits, according to the manner de- 
scribed for a plain skirt, adjust the plait at the 
bottom, fitting the lining over tbe material so 
that both may be pressed in the one fold. Al- 
though the lining is joined alone, the box-plait 
in each is not made separately but folded after 
the material and lining seams are joined to- 
gether. Baste and press (illustration No. 5). 

Sew the top of the plaits together with back - 
stitches, tacking to the skirt lining on the ends only. Fin- 
ish the top by covering the raw edges with a ribbon sewed 
flat. This needs no turning-in except on the ends and is less The advice given for regulating the 
bulky than a silk facing, although the latter may be used. depth of haircloth in a skirt with plaits at the lower edge 

This method, with the seams of the material and lining holds here also. According to the depth of the fiounce 
inside, is the most. desirable for this as well as the plain the haircloth is cut, although it must be remembered that 
skirt. However, the lining may be an interlining of less than five or 
basted on the material in the be- a six inches is almost useless, entail- 
ginning by those who find this an ing work with poor results. To 
easier way to accomplish the work. expect one’s skirt to set as illus- 
In this case the haircloth is fitted trated, a generous depth of hair- 
to each gore and stitched through cloth must be provided for an 
to the lining before the latter -is . interlining. Skirts with shallow 
basted on the material. The hair- band and circular flounces are 
cloth is uppermost—-not between finished with the interlining in 
the lining and material, as explain- the skirt. 
ed for the former skirt. For the drop skirts, the founda- 

Stitch the seams and finish the tion skirt is made separately and 
edge with binding ribbon or over- finished on the bottom with an 
cast. After arranging and pressing, accordion-plaited flounce. This 
the plaits at the top are stitched flounce is joined to the lower 
and covered with a ribbon or fac- edge of the short skirt in a three- 
ing, as previously explained. eighths-inch seam. Turn theseam 

After measuring the length the up on the skirt portion and cover 
bottom is finished with a facing with a ribbon stitched on flat at 
disposed in either of two ways. both edges, as seen in illustration 


ILLUSTRATION No. 6. 





The skirt may be turned up and cat- eeeTOn ae No.7. A skirt made in this way 
stitched and the facing hemmed does not set with the same precision 
top and bottom similar to the hemming at illustration No.4. as a lined skirt, since the upper or material skirt alone as- 

The second method is as follows: sumes the graceful lines and folds, and.is held outat the bot- 


After being certain that the skirt is measured off the tom by the constant swaying of the plaits,( ) a) Li GorMAN. 
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SPRING DRESS MATERIALS. — 


One of the interesting features of the Soring modes is 
the general use of light-weight cloth with satin-like sar- 
face. All the fashionable shades are shown, including, 
by-the-way, the delicate old-rose hues, the different tones 
of blue, wood-browns ranging from delicate chestnat to the 
deep tint known as pagoda, green from delicate pistache 
to dark forest, and the various grays. The costume may 
be fashioned in severe tailor style, with rows of machine- 
stitching as the only ornamentation, or may be elaborately 
decorated with rich laces and tinsel trimming, and asso- 
ciated with sheer fabrics, mousseline de soie or chiffon, if 
a more dressy effect be desired. 

Velvet and heavy silks are similarly associated with 
sheer fabrics, and in many examples this somewhat incon- 
gruous blending has attained such a high degree of devel- 
opment as to make it rather puzzling to discern whether 
or not the two materials are really woven together. In an 
imported creation the idea was charmingly carried out in 
ciel-blue cloth and chiffon of a lighter shade over cloth-of- 
gold. The skirt was made of the cloth and opened down 
the front over a panel of the accordion-plaited chiffon over 
the gold-cloth, and an elaborate decoration was effected on 
the cloth skirt by the disposition here and there of appli- 
qués of the cloth-of-gold bearing roses of chiffon with tiny 
rhinestone centres. The cloth was cut out and the appli- 





qués set in in such a manner as to suggest that they were 
wrought in the weave. The waist was made with a blouse 
of the plaited chiffon over gold-cloth and was distinguished 
by a bolero of the blue cloth ornamented in the same way 
as the skirt. A folded girdle with long ends of panne in a 
shade of blue to match the cloth was a stylish adjunct. 

A delicate new weave of vailing possesses charming pos- 
sibilities in the way that it lends itself to soft folds and 
graceful lines and, in delicate shades, will pléxse the most 
fastidious taste. A silken lining in the same tone as that 
expressed in the material, is essential to the perfect beauty 
of a gown developed from this fabric. Innumerable tucks 
and plaitings are the preferred style of decoration for cre- 
ations of this kind, though soft, rich laces will be intro- 
duced where an elaborate effect is desired. A novel idea 
for evening dress is a beige vailing of very sheer filmy 
weave made over gold tissue, an effect in coloring which is 
at once unique and artistic. The shimmer of the gold 
through the meshes of tle vailing isa fancy that will appeal 
to those who aim for originality. Another dainty touch is 
added to modes of this style in a gold girdle, ora huge rose 
of gold tissue that is disposed over the bust at the left side. 

Grenadines of the old-fashioned iron-frame variety are 
shown carrying out some novel ideas wherein the intro- 
duction of gold, which has become such a dominant fash- 
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the coarse mesh of black is dotted closely with tiny specks 
of gold, while another shows merely a border effect in gold. 
Gowns of this material, when made over soft Liberty satin 
or Louisine in a shade to match, will achieve a success 
scarcely attainable in any other textile. All-silk grena- 
dines are also shown among the fabrics for dressy wear. 

Gold, silver and white borders, characterize some of the 
most attractive nun’s-vailing, and in fashioning a gown of 
this soft, pliable fabric the border may be used to form the 
ornamentation, with very little if any additional trimming. 
The gold border is especially effective, in the old-rose, 
forest-green and ciel-blue shades, while the silver trim- 
ming will be pleasing upon black and Russian-blue. 

The new Spring foulards, of which a rare assortment is 
exhibited, were never more beautiful, and when developed 
on fashionable lines will result in modes suitable even for 
ceremonious wear. The soft satin-like ground that charac- 
terizes peau de soie, Louisine or satin Liberty is the feature 
of this season’s foulards. Realistic floral patterns, grace- 
fal scrolls and Persian designs in harmonious color combin- 
ations are shown, while black-and-white, and blue-and- 
white continue to retain their popularity. An example of 
unusual attractivness had 8 pure-white Liberty-satin ground 
over which ran a conventional design in forest green. The 
saine idea was expressed in heliotrope and white, ciel-blue 
and white, and black and white. A blue-and-white foulard 
of very soft texture is marked by concentric circles of blue 
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and white. The effect is unique and will please those whose 
tastes tend toward novelties. Subdued Oriental colors 
form Persian patterns in other examples. Rich laces, gauzy 
chiffons and silk-warp batistes or bolting-cloth are associ- 
ated with these silks in innumerable decorative ways. 
Orépe foulard is given a prominent place in the list of 
the dainty fabrics for dressy and artistic gowns. A tiny 
embroidered black dot on a white or colored ground char- 
acterizes this textile, which resembles crépe de Chine. 
Louisine foulard, a recent importation, with a satin barré 
in dark blue associated with pink and white, is extremely 
handsome, while mousseline foulards are, as the term would 
imply, wonderfully.soft and delicate. The black-white- 
and-rose, and black-white-and-ciel-blue combinations are 
especially beautiful. The Liberty foulards in blue-and- 
white and black-and-white will appeal to conservative tastes. 
Among the most exquisite fabrics for dressy modes is a 
chiffon with a white ground bearing gorgeous roses with 
half-blown buds in pale yellow, and pmk and green leaves. 
One example showed a floral pattern in harmoniously 
blended tints over the white ground, while another ex- 
hibited a garland effect of flowers and was further dis- 
tinguished by tiny black dots scattered all over it. A beige 
chiffon is given an extremely rich appearance by a wreath 
of leaves and separate orchids, in self-color artistically 
wrought in the weave; the same idea is exemplified in 
old rose. A toilette of either color made over Liberty 
satin in the same shade as the chiffon would be charming. 
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FieurE No. 116 X.—MISSES’ INDOOR TOILETTE. 


Fieure No. 116 X.—Missgs’ Inpoor Toretre.—This com- 
bines a Misses’ blouse waist and skirt. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 4816 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes 


for misses from twelve to 
seventeen years of age, and 
is jllustrated differently on 
page 404. The skirt pvat- 
tern, which 1s No. 4827 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen vears 
of age, and is again depicted 
on page 406, 

This stylish toilette is 
made particularly attractive 
by its simplicity and general 
air of good style. The waist 
is of the popular blouse 
variety and is tucked in 
front. It is shaped to ac- 
commodate a smooth yoke 
that is in odd but pleasing 
outline. The sleeves are 
tucked, and the fulness at 
the wrist confined by nar- 
row bands. A high collar 
finishes the neck, and a 
fitted belt describes the 
approved dip. Plain and 
tucked mode silk was used 
for the waist, with a band 
of the material and small 
silver buttons for garniture. 

Golden-brown cloth re- 
lieved with rows of braid 
was used for the skirt, which 
is of the five-gored variety 
with a ripple habit back. 
The pattern includes a grad- 
uated circular flounce from 
beneath which the skirt may 
be cut away, but in this in- 
stance the flounce is omitted. 

Pale-blue Louisine, with 
appliqué band garniture, will 
reproduce the waist becom- 
ingly, and cloth or cashmere 
in some harmonizing hue 
may be used for the skirt. 


—_~ 


Figures Nos. 117 X. 118 X, 
119 X, 120 X anv 121 X.— 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
INDOOR MODES. 

(For Illustrations see Page 393.) 
Fieure No. 117 X.—Miss- 
Es’ YOKE CostumEe.—This 
shows a Misses’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 





4824 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for misses 
from thirteen to seventeen years of age, and is alsvu por- 


trayed on page 397. 
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FIGURE No. 116 X.—This illustrates Misses’ INDOOR TOILETTE.—The 
Waist pattern is No. 4816, price 9d. or 20 cents; the Skirt, 
pattern is No. 4827, price 9d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) rs 


The bodice closes at the left side 
and displays a smooth yoke that 
is topped by a standing collar 
and outlined by ornamental sec- 
tions in bolero effect. 
velvet ribbon are bowed jauntily 
on the shoulders, and narrower 
ribbon tops the standing collar. 
aoe sleeves are quite fanciful, 

in ones full puffs: finished 


Straps of 


wristbands. 


The seven-gored skirt flares at the lower part of. the 
seams and has an inverted box- sah at the back. 
folds of velvet in graduated wi 
and a velvet belt encircles the waist. 

Silk, cashmere, Henrietta, albatross and 


Three 

ths give a ae a, 

r fabrics 

are adapted to- is S desion 
and app es may be used 
to trim. rose albatross 
will .be dain F neeiel 


with fancy t ing. 


Figure No. 118 X.—Miss- 
gs’ Guimpe CostumE.—This 
pictures a Misses’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 
4774 and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in six sizes for 
misses from twelve to seven- 
teen years of 

A bertha outlines the low 
round neck of this dainty 
costume, 
for the pro- 
duction of 
which red 
India silk 
showing a 
white fig- 
ure and 
plain and 
tucked 
white silk 
were chos- 








droops very ” besa all 
around and closes at the 
back. Graduated frills of 
the Liberty silk finish the 
elbow sleeves. 

-The five-gored skirt may 
have an inverted box-plait 
or gathers at the back, and 
a circular flounce in curving 
upper outline gives a pretty 
finish at the lower edge. A 
belt hides the joining of 
the blouse and skirt. 

se Poe is smoothly 
adjusted and extends to the 
waist-line. A standing col- 
lar completes the neck, and 
narrow wristbands confine 
the fulness of the one-seam 
blouse sleeves. 

if desired for party or 
dancing wear, the guimpe 
may be omitted. A pretty 
reproduction of the frock 
would be in figured or plain 
dimity or mull, with ruches 


of ribbon for decoration. China silk, foulard and mousse- 
line—plain or with embroidered silk dots—will be dainty. 


The guimpe may be of ey or fancy tucking. 


Yoke dresses are extremely popular for the young miss, 


and the design shown at this figure is a true exponent of 
It is developed in green vailing united 
with embroidered velvet, all-over lace and white Louisine. 


the season’s styles. 





Fiavre No. 119 X.—Tartie Greets’ Frencn Froox.—This 
displays- a Little Girls’ dress. 
(Descriptions Cotinued on. Page 396.) 


The pattern, which is No. 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 392.) 
4771 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for little 
girls from three to nine years of age. : 

A long body that blouses over the box-plaited skirt indi- 
vidualizes this dainty French frock. The neck 
is in square outline and is followed by a fan- 
ciful bertha. Turn-back cuffs are a feature of 
the elbow sleeves. Salmon-pink silk was 
used for the dress, with the same material 
overlaid with lace for the bertha and cuffs. 

The guimpe is of white Lou- 
isine and is drawn in at the 
waist-line by a shirr-string. It 
closes at the back, and a starnd- 
ing collar gives desirable neck 
completion. A frill finish at 
the wrist distinguishes the blouse sleeves. 

Polka-dot dimity, with bands of luce inser- 
tion for trimming, will be very pretty for the 
little maid. White China or India silk, cash- 
mere, vailing, etc., may also be employed, and 
the guimpe may be of plain or fancy silk, all- 
over lace or embroidery. 








Freurr No. 120 X.—Litrtite Girts’ Frock.— 
This illustrates 
a Little Girls’ 
dress. The pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 4806 and 
costs 6d. or 15 
cents, is inseven 
sizes for little 
girls from one 
to seven years 
of aye, and is 
also shown on 


page 408. 
Figured chal- 
lis, lace over 


white satin and 
frills of edging 
are harmoni- 
ously united in 
this little frock, 
with wide and 
narrow velvet 
ribbon for gar- 
niture. The 
body is short 
and supports a 
full gathered 
skirt. Nerrow 
bands at the 
wrists confine 
the fulness of 
the bishop 
siceves, and a 
straight band 
finishes the 
neck. Gradu- 
ated frills stand 
out over the 
tops of the 
sleeves and give 
the desired broad-shouldered effect. The joining of the 
body and skirt is concealed by a broad wrinkled ribbon 
bowed at the. left side. 

Lawn, zephyr, gingham, percale, cambric, dimity and 
soft woolen fabrics will also produce satisfactory results, 
and rows of lace insertion may be employed to trim. 
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MISSES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE ETON JACKET, WITH BISHOP OR TwO-SEAM 
SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED, GATHERED OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP; AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 399.) 





Fieure No. 121 X.—Girts’ Sartor Costumre.—This re- 
presents a Girls’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 4821 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age, and is also shown on page 397. 

The practicality of the sailor costume for general wear is 
unsurpassed, and its easy adjustment and general becom- 
ingness make it a universal favorite. Blne and white 
flannel are associated in this costuine, rows of stitching 
donc in blue finishing the collars. The blouse droops in 





Misses’ waist and skirt. 
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characteristic fashion, and a breast pocket is applied on 
the left front. The tapering ends of the sailor collar out- 
line the shield facing that is applied to the under-body 
supporting the skirt. The bishop sleeves are tucked at the 
lower part and are completed with narrow bands. A tie of 
white silk is knotted over the closing. ; 

The gathered skirt is supported by a smooth-fitting under- 
body topped by a standing collar. 

Serge, lady’s-cloth and other wool fabrics, as well us 
wash goods such as piqué, duck, Galatea and linen are 
adapted tothe design. An embroidered em- 
blem might be wrought in the shield and in 
the corners of the sailorcoJlar. A natty repro- 
duction would be in dark-red linen, with white 
linen of piqué for the shield and collars. 


— 


Figures Nos. 122 X. 123 X, 124X, 125 X anp 
126 X.—SEASONABLE STYLES FOR 
MISSES AND YOUNG FOLKS. 

(For Illustrations see Page 394.) 


Figure No. 122 X.—Misses’ Guimpr Dreas.— 
This depicts a Misses’ dress. The pattern, which 
is No. 4868 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses 
from thirteen to 
seventeen years 
of age, and is 
shown = differ- 
ently developed 
on page 398. 

Guimpe dress- 
es are much in 
evidence _ this 
season, __ their 
extensive pop- 
ularity being us 
marked us ever. 
An extremely 
dainty develop- 
ment is shown 
at this figure 
produced in ré- 
séda-green vail- 
ing and tucked 
silk, with velvet 
baby ribbon and 





insertion for 
decoration. The 
Waist hax a 


gathered back 
and front. the 
latter pouching 
attractively. 
The low, square 
neck is outlined 
by a fancy bo- 
lero, and the 
sleeves are in el- 
bow length. A 
crush belt hav- 
ing a ribbon 
bow describes 
the popular dip. 
The five-gored skirt has an inverted box-plait at the back 
and is daintily finished at the lower edge with three self- 
raffles edged and headed with the baby ribbon. 
The guimpe extends to the waist-line and closes at the 
back. The blouse sleeves are finished with wristbands and 





a standing collar completes the neck. 


Shrimp-pink cashmere and all-over lace will combine 
well in a frock for party wear. Ruchings of chiffon or 


bands of lace appliqué might be used to trim. The mode 
will be suitable for graduation wear, produced in cream 
albatross with tucked taffeta for the guimpe. 
Jace and beading run with white satin ribbon may be used 
to trim. 


Insertion. 





Fiavre No. 123 X.—Misses’ Toitette.—This embraces a 
The waist pattern, which is No. 
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4808 and coste 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for misses 
from twelve to seventeen years of uge, and is shown again 
on page 404. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4852 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from twelve to seven- 
teen years of age, and appears in a different development 
on page 406. 

A bodice and skirt comprise this toilette, which is 
made up in white 
albatross, with the 
bolero and over- 
sleeves covered 
with lace. The waist 

uffs out becom- 
ingly all around, 
and a crush belt 
outlines the dip. 
The novel  over- 
sleeve extends to 
the elbow, while 
the under-sleeve 
shapes a Venetian 
point over the 
hand ; a high stock 
affords the neck 
finish, and the fan- 
cy bolero is a be- - 
coming feature. 

Olusters of tucks 
terminating at 
flonnce depth un- 
der appliqués of 
lace characterize 
the skirt, which is 
five-gored and may 
have an inverted 
box-plait or gathers 
at the back. Black 
velvet ribbon ef- 
fectively decorates 
the bodice. 

Plain and em- 
broidered Swiss, 
satin striped lawn, 
dimity and organ- 
dy, are some of 
the Summer fab- 
rics suited to the 
design. Vailing, 
challis, étamineand 
silk are also adapt- 
able, and braid may 
be used to trim. 
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Ficure No. 
124X.—GrrRts’ 
Frexco Dress.— 
This embraces a 
Little Girls’ dress 
and guimpe. The 
dress pattern, 
which is No. 4818 
and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven 
sizes for girls from 
three to nine years 
of aye, and is also 
presented on page 
409. The guimpe 

attern, which is 
No. 1864 and costs 
5d. or 10 cents, 
is in six sizes for. 
girls from two to 
twelve years of age. 

A dainty French frock and guimpe are united in this 
mode. The dress is made of Lansdowne, with edging for 
trimming. The long body is tucked at the back and front, 
and the round neck is outlined by a tucked bertha collar 
that extends over the shoulders and nearly conceals the 
cap sleeves. A sash of Louisine ribbon passing under straps 
of insertion hides the joining of the body and gathered skirt. 
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Girgis’ SAILOR COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSF WITH SAILOR COLLAR IN Two STYLES AND 
TUCKED OR GATHERED BISHOP SLEEVES OR PLAIN TWoO-SEAM SLEEVES: AND A 
STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT SEWED TO AN UNDER-BODY WITH SHIELD FACING. 


MISSES’ YOKE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A WAIST OR BODICE CLOSED aT THE SIDE, AND A 
SEVEN-GORED SKIRT SLIGHTLY FLARED AT THE SEAMS, AND HAVING 
AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT aT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 400.) 





(For Description see Page 400.) 
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The guimwnpe is produced in linen lawn trimmed with 
edging. It is gathered st the neck and drawn in at the 
waist-line by tapes, and the full bishop sleeves are com- 
pleted with narrow bands of insertion. A straight band 
collar of insertion finishes the neck. 

The little frock will be extremely pretty in Japanese 
corded silk, with baby ribbon for trimming. Another 
modish production 
would be of em- 
broidcred Swiss, 
with garniture of 
lace and insertion. 
The guimpe might 
be of Victoria 
lawn, decorated 
with  ribbon-run 
beading. 


Figtre No. 
125 X.--MissgEs’ 
CostuME.—T his 
pictures a Misses’ 
costume. The pst- 
tern, which is No. 
4863 and costs Is. 
or 25 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses 
from thirteen to 
seventcen years of 
age, and is also 
shown on page 396. 

A stylish two- 
piece costume is 
one of the abso- 
lute necessities in 
a young girl’s out- 
fit. The one here 
i}lustrated made of 
checked tweed and 
velvet is equally 
suitable for church 
or ordinary wear. 
The blouse Eton 
jacket is worn 
open, but may be 
closed tothethroat, 
if more warmth be 
desired. The fronts 
puff in the approyv- 
ed way, while the 





bishop sleeves are 
completed with 
wristbands and 
may have the ful- 
ness at the top 
gathered, box- 
plaited or taken up 
in darts. 

The skirt flares 
becomingly toward 
the foot and is of 
the five-gored vari- 
ety. It fitssmooth- 
ly over the hips, 
and an underfold- 
ed box-plait dis- 
poses of the ful- 
ness at the back. 

Serge, cheviot, homespun, suiting, camel’s-hair and broad- 
cloth are some ef the suitable fabrics, and stitched panne 
or lace over silk or satin may be used for elaboration. 
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back is perfectly 

smooth, A belt 

SN Pi outlines the styl- 
SAS N 1 as : 

\\ N ish dip, and a band 
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WS \ collar gives neck 
SS . completion. The 
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Fieurs No. 126 X.—Lirriz Boys’ Sartor Surr.—This 
depicts a Boys’ suit. The pattern, which is No. 4810 and 
costes 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes»for boys from three 
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to eight years of age, and is also depicted on page 411. 
A sailor suit of plain blue and white duck is shown ‘at 
this figure. The blouse droops in characteristic fashion, 





MISsEs’ DRESS, WITH GUIMPE THAT MAY BE OMITTED, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT WITH INVERTED 


Box-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 
(For Description see Page 400.) 


and the fronts are cut in V shape at the top to display a 
removable shield that is outlined by the broad front ends 
of a deep sailor-collar. A narrow band tops the shield, 
and a tie of silk is knotted over the closing. The one-seam 
sleeve is plaited at the top and bottom. 

The regulation seams adjust the knickerbockers, which 
are drawn in on elastics at the lower edge to cause them 
to droop in the accustomed way. 

Serge, flannel, piqué, linen, duck, etc., are appropriate 
for the suit, and braid may be used totrim. A natty little 
suit was of linen in its natural coloring, with white duck 
for the shield and sailor collar. 


——— 


Figures Nos. 127 X, 128 X, 129 X, 130 X anp 131 X.—HOUSE 
AND STREET ATTIRE FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustration see Page 395.) 


Fieure No. 127 X.—Missss’ Biovuse Toimetrr.—This em- 
braces a Misses’ shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist 
pattern, which is No. 4867 and costs 9d. or 29 cents, is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen years of age, and 
is represented in a different development on page 405. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 4827 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in six sizes from twelve to seventeen years of 
age, and is also shown on page 406 

Scotch Madras in a pretty shade of blue was used for the 
shirt-waist forming a part of this toilette. The full fronts 
close through a box-plait with button-holes and pearl but- 
tons. The back is slightly gathered at the waist-line, 
and the sleeves are in regulation shirt style finished with 
cuffs. A linen collar and tie of satin are worn, and a 
leather belt is a becoming adjunct. 

A ripple habit back individualizes the five-gored skirt, 
which is shown made of dark-blue serge finished with a 
stitched strapping in fancy outline. The adjustment over 
the hips is smooth, and the lower edge flares becomingly. 

Percale, Japanese corded silk and Scotch cheviot are 
some of the fabrics suitable for blouses, and the skirt may 
be of homespun, cheviot, cashmere, piqué, linen or duck. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Figure No. 128 X.—Lirrie Grew’ Sraget Tor.etrr.— 
This shows a Little Girls’ jacket und dress. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 4820 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in 
six sizes from one to six 
years of age, and is again 
illustrated on page 410. 
The dress pattern, which 


or 15 cents, is in seven 
sizes from one to seven 
years of age, and is de- 
picted again on page 408. 

Plaid dress goods with 
silk of a solid color was 
used for the little frock, 
with edging and ribbon 
for trimming. The short 
body makes it a very 
dainty and becoming 
stylefora little tot. The 
full gathered skirt is 
joined to the body, and 
the blouse sleeves are fin- 
ished with narrow bands. 
Shoulder caps that may 
be replaced by frills give 
the desired broad effect. 
A narrow band collar 
completes the neck. 

The jacket is suitable 
for boys’ or girls’ wear 
and is shown made of 
medium-dark cloth, with rows of gilt 
braid. It is in double-breasted box 
style and is given character by a stole 
sailor-collar. A collar correspond- 
ing with the wristbands finishing the 
blouse sleeves gives neck completion. 
Pockets covered with laps are in- 

serted in the fronts. 

A jaunty production of the jacket 
would be in white piqué, with embroidery for the sailor 
collar. Percale, Matra. imity and wool fabrics are suited 
to the dress, end edging or fancy band may be used to trim. 





Fiaure No. 129 X.—Grrrs’ Dressy Toiretre.—This 
combines a Girls’ coat and dress. The coat pattern, which 
is No. 4805 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes for 
girls from five to twelve years of age, and is shown in a dif- 
ferent development on page 403. The dress pattern, which 
is No. 4804 and costs Od. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from 





GIRLS’ Diss, WITH PLAITED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 401.) 


five to twelve years of age, and is also pictured on page 400. 
A permanent and a removable shawl-collar and a shield, 
that may be omitted, are pointsof interest in the mode, 


iagitized py *& 


is No. 4806 and costs 6d. 
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which is in box style with a double-breasted closing. A  viceable. A trim suit in this style is shown developed in 
standing collar tops the shield, and pockets are inserted blue serge in combination with white serge folds of the 
in the fronts. The sleeves are of the two-seam variety latter, stitched, affording garniture. The blonse droops in 
and may be dart-titted, box-plaited or gathered at the top. the accustomed way and closes at the 
The material chosen to develop the design wus blue serge, centre undera tie of white silk. The 
with a finish of stitched bands. White piqué’was selected broad ends of a sailor collar outline the 
for the shield and removable shawl-collar, the latter being shield facing, which is mounted on the 
edged with a deep frill of embroidery. , under-body. <A breast pocket is applied 
Striped percale was used for the frock, which is very on the left front. The bishop sleeves 
simple and girlish in appearance. The gathered body is are tucked at the wrists, where they are 
topped by a square yoke that in turn is headed by a stand- completed with narrow bands but may 
ing collar. The sleeves blouse becomingly and are finished be gathered, or plain two-seam sleeves 
with wristbands. A belt is applied at the joining ofthe substituted. 
body and four-gored skirt, which has gathered fulness The straight, full skirt is gathered all 
at the back. around at the top and is supported by 
_ Linen zephyr, fancy duck, linen crash, ctc., are suited an under-body having a standing collar. 
to the dress, and the coat may be mede of red, green or 
blue flannel, with gilt buttons for closing. The removable 
collar miglit be of all-over embroidery, lace or any of the 
wash fabrics, such as duck, piqué and linen. 








Figure No. 180 X.—Missgs’ Torretre.—This combines a rn Ants 
Misses’ coat and skirt. The coat pattern, which is No. © SYSAw 
4811 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for misses € 
from twelve to seventeen years of age, and is also shown — 
on page 401. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4845 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from twelve to seven- 
teen years of age, and is differently depicted on page 407. 

A coat in box style and a skirt with ripple habit back are — 
comprised in this smart toilette. The coat is developed in 
light-gray cloth with satin surface, rows of stitching giv- 
ing an approved finish. The fronts close a little to the 
left and at the top are rolled in round-cornered lapels that 
form notches with the ends of the rolling collar. The 
back is loose in characteristic box fashion, and the fashion- 
able two-seam sleeves are finished with turn-back cuffs. 
The use of the latter, however, is optional. Lap-covered 
pockets are inserted in the fronts. 

The three-piece skirt has a habit back and ripples grace- 
fully toward the lower edge. Two circular ruffles are in- GrgLs' TUCKED Dress, WITH YORK, A BERTHA THAT MAY BE OMITTED, 
cluded in the pattern, but are here omitted, the finish AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 
being given by rows of stitching. Mixed-gray cheviot was (For Description see Page 402.) 
selected for the mode. . 

A smart coat might be produced in hunter’s-red cloth, 
with braid for the finish. Gould carved buttons might be White piqué, with facings of dark red or blue piqué, 
utilized for the closing. The skirt is suitable for repro- will produce a very stylish costume, and the tie may 
duction in any of the wash materials such as dimity, lawn, be of silk to match the facings. 

Madras, etc., and insertion, edging and ribbon may be 
used to trim. 
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bin > faa No. 4863.—MISSES'’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME. 

Fievre No. 131 X.—Grris’ Sartor Costume.—This dis- 
plays a Girls’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 4821 and Blouse jackets bid fair to be the most popular of the 
Spring and Summer modes, and the natty cos- 
tume portrayed at figure No. 125 X and on page 
896 introduccs a jacket in the blouse Eton style 
and a five-gored skirt. In the latter case, navy- 
blue serge, with silk for facings, was employed 
for the development, and decoration was af- 
forded by black-and-gold braid. Under-arm 
gores secure the adjustment of the jacket, and 
small plaits arranged at the lower edge cause 
the fronts to pouch in the correct way. The 
blouse-bishop sleeves with narrow strap-bands 
and tlie military collar, add much to the good 
style of the garment, while a shaped belt fol- 
lows the lower edge and describes the approved dip. The 
fronts may be worn closed to the throat or rolled back in 
jaunty revers, and if a more conservative style is desired, 
plain two-seam sleeves may replace the newer bishop ones, 
and both may be arranged in box-plaits, gathers or darts 
at the top according to choice. 

Five gores comprise the skirt, which flares slightly at the 
lower edge, where a measurement of about two yards and 
three-fourths in the middle sizes is given. At the back an 
' inverted box-plait disposes of the fulness, and rows of 

GiRES RUSSIAN DER: machine-stitching provide a pretty finish. 
(For Description see Page 401.) Tan broadcloth in a light weight, with white satin facings 
. and rows of white and gold braid for garniture, will pro- 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to ducea very stylish costume for Spring wear. Lady’s-cloth, 
twelve years of age, and is again illustrated on page 897. cheviot, pebble suiting or canvas will also reproduce the 
For ordinary wear the sailor suit is by far the most ser- mode satisfactorily. 
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We have pattern No. 4863 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make tle costume 
for a miss of thirteen years, requires three yards and one- 
half of goods forty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of 
a yard of silk twenty inches wide for inside of collar and 
for facing revers. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





> - ———_-_- 
No. 4824.—MISSES’ YOKE COSTUME. 


A stylish costume for both practical and dressy wear is 
exhibited on pave 397 in a smart combination of gray cash- 
mere, tucked silk, and plain silk overluid with appliqué. 
Other illustrations are given at Figures Nos. 117 X and 10 
CP. The waist is mounted on a fitted lining and has fash- 
ionable fulness at the back and front, and a square yoke, 
outlined by ornamental sections which simulate an odd 
bolero effect, tops it. The fancy sleeves are of the popular 
two-seam order, shaped to disclose short puffs mounted on 
close linings, and the plain wristbands accord with the 
straight band collar. A shaped belt defines the approved 
dip at the front, and closes with the waist at the left side. 
Ribbons form straps across the shoulders and are arranged 
in pretty bows. 

The seven-gored skirt is slightly sprung at the seams to 
produce a fashionable flare around the bottom, where in the 
middle sizes it measures about three yards. The fulness at 
the back is arranged in an inverted box-plait. Rows of 
ribbon are employed as a decoration at the lower edge. 

A novel harmony of pale and dark blue poplin carried out 
the mode strikingly, and an embellishment of Persian bands 
gave a happy decoration. Serge, cheviot, foule, broadcloth, 
foulard, organdy, satin-stripe! gingham, swivel silk, etc., 
are desirable materials and bear much elaborate treatment. 

We have pattern No. 4824 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make the costume 
for a miss of thirteen years, requires two vards and seven- 
eighths of goods forty-four inches wide, with a yard and 
un eighth of tucking eighteen inches wide for the collar, 
yokes, puffs and wristbands, and seven- 
eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches 
wide for belt, cuffs and ornamental 
sections. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 





+ 
No 4821.—GIRLS' SAILOR COSTUME. 


oss-green serge, trimmed with wide 
braid edged with narrow gold braid, ad- 
mirably expressed this mode. which is 
pictured on page 397. It is also shown 








act 4 





GIRLS’ DRESS, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BOLERO. 
(For Description see Page 402.) 


at figures Nos. 121X and 18] X. The popular blouse droopa 
in the characteristic way, and the sailor collar, that may 
have pointed or broad front ends, and a tie of white serge 


Gms’ YOKE DRESS, WITH FouR-GORED SKIRT: TO BE MADE 


THE DELINEATOR. 


are the distinguishing features. Bishop sleeves, with tucks 
or gathers disposing of the fulness at the lower edge, are 





WITHOUT THE BODY LINING. 
(For Description see Page 402.) 
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4869 
GIRLs' DRESS, WITH PLASTRON-YOKE AND SLIGHTLY GATHERED FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 403.) 


displayed with conventional wristbands, and a patch 
pocket is applied on the left front. A tape inserted in a 
casing formed at the lower edge regulates the fulness, and 
the closing is made at the front with buttons and button- 
holes. Plain sleeves are also provided. 

The skirt is gathered all around at the top and is finished 
with a deep hem. It depends gracefully from a sleeveless. 
fitted under-body, which is the foundation for the shield 
facing of white serge. It is topped by a standing collar, 
and closes at the back with buttons and button-holes. 

A dainty construction for early Summer would be in 
pale-blue linen, with a collar of Irish point embroidery and 
a shield facing of white tucked lawn. <A tie of pale-yellow 
wash silk would greatly add to the appearance. 

We have pattern No. 4821 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the costame for 8 
girl of nine years, requires two yards and three-fourths of 
goods forty-four inches wide, with half a yard of con- 
trasting material in the same width for the shield facing 
and tie. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





No. 4868.—MISSES’ DRESS. 


A dainty froek for party and other wear is shown on 
page 396, and also at figure No. 122 X, and may be worn 
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with or without the guimpe. Spotted silk muslin, tucking, (including ruffles two inches wide to trim) for a miss of 
lace edging, appliqué and ribbon contributed to the dressy thirteen years, requires six yards and three-fourths of 
goods twenty-seven inches wide; two yards of 
material eighteen inches wide will be needed 
for the guimpe. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 
cents. 

See eee 


No. 4862.—GIRLS' DRESS. 


White mohair and turquojse-blue silk, with 
baby ribbon and silver buttons for ornamcnta- 
tion, are the materials used in the development 
of the dress illustrated on page 398, the sim- 
ple construction of which will at once insure 
appreciation. The gored skirt has underfolded 
plaits at the sides and back, and the wuist is 
mounted on a lining fitted with uander-arm seains and 
single bust darts. The fronts are cut in rounding outline 
: a SE at the top and are gathered at the waist, where they blouse 
. A a in the approved manner and separate to reveal the vest 

Nae \ that is tucked at each side of a box-plait. The backs have 
fulness at the lower edge arranged in stitched plaits and 
are fashioned low and round at the top to display a shal- 
low back-yoke, The joining of the skirt and waist is con- 
cealed by a crushed belt of ribbon having frilled ends. The 
sleeves are of the one-seam bishop variety finished with 
strap-bands having oe ends. A straight collar com- 
pletes the neck, and the closing of the dress is invisibly 
effected at the centre of the back. 

Réséda-green and white figured foulard, 
with Nile-green mousseline de soie fur the 
vest and back-yoke and black velvet baby 
ribbon, would make a pretty combination 
for dressy wear. Other reproductions might 
be in any figured ginghain or percale aseo- 
ciated with white mul] and trimmed with 
white braid. 

We have pattern No. 4862 in eight sizes 
for girls from five to twelve years of age. 
To make the dress for a girl of nine years, 
requires three yards of material forty-four 
inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard 
of silk twenty inches wide for the vest 
and back-yoke. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
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GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH SINGLE OR DOUBLE CIRCULAR SKIRT, A 
BEBTHA THAT MAY BFE OMITTED, AND FULL-LENGTR, 
ELBOW OR SHORT PuFF SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 403.) 














Rg] s20 cents. 
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SS No. 4840.—GIRLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS. 

— The Russian dress illustrated on page 
4811 899 is a popular style and one that is 
MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX COAT. TO BE MADE WITH SLEEVES BOX- pretty and serviceable. It is here devel- 
PLAITED, GATHERED OR DaRt-FItrED aT THE TOP, AND oped in plain blue linen combined with 


WITH OBR WITHOUT THE CUFFS. 
(For Description see Page 403.) 


appearance in the first-mentioned development, and a novel 
effect is produced by a bolero that is tucked in front and 
cut in fancy outline at the back. The backs and pouching 
front have gathered fulness at the top and waist-line and 
are supported hy a fitted lining. The waist, which closes 
invisibly at the centre of the back, is in square outline at 
the top, and the two-seam sleeves terminate at the elbow. 

The skirt is of the five-zgored variety and measures about 
two yards and three-fourths at the lower edge in the mid- 
dle sizes. At the back an underfolded box-plait or gathers 
may dispose of the fulness, and around the bottom a fluffy 
effect is produced by three gathered ruffles. 

The guimpe extends to the waist-line and is adjusted by 
shoulder and under-armn seams and singie bust darts. It 
has a straight standing collar, and sleeves of the bishop 
order finished with wristbands. 

A pleasing reproduction could be in white organdy, with 





4849 


white satin baby ribbon and 4 guimpe of fancy tucking. Misses’ Coat OR JACKKT, WITH FLY CLOSING, AUTOMOBILE BACK, 4&2 


Another pretty dress would he of vailing in corn-flower SLEEVES IN ‘BELL OR REGULAR COAT STYLE AT THE WRISTS AND 
blue combined with me silk eee oP : Cee BOX-PLaITED, GATHERED OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP. 
decoration. Nile green Swiss, decorated with black velve (For Description see: Page 403.) 


baby ribbon, will be exceptionally dainty in the mode. 

Other suitable materials are foulard, China or India silk, 

crépe de Chine, cashmere and Lansdowne. white piqué. The seamless back is quite smooth across tho 
We have pattern No. 48658 in five sizes for misses from shoulders, and the wide right front shows gathered fulness 

thirteen to seventeen yeurs of age. To make the dress at the neck and overlaps the narrower left one. <A trim- 
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ming band applied to the right front outlines the closing, 
and the dress is topped by a standing collar having a 

ointed overlapping end that is secured at the left side. 
The bishon sleeves droop over conventional wristbands, and 
the fulness at the waist is regulated by rows of shirrings 
concealed by a shaped belt passed under straps and closing 
at the left front. 

An attractive dress would be in écru ponge, associated 
with pale-blue silk and narrow gilt braid. A pretty gar- 
ment would resuit 
from the combi- 
nation of serge 
and military braid. 
Both silk and wool- 
len materials will 
develop the dress 
stylishly, and, if 
preferred, only one 
material may be 
used. Wash fa- 
brics such as Ma- 
dras, duck, Gala- 
tea or gingham are 
also desirable. 

We have pattern 
No. 4840 in ten 
sizes for girls from 
three to twelve 
years of age. To 
make the dress for 
a girl of nine years, 
needs tliree yards 
of material thirty- 
six inches wide, 
with a yard and an 
eighth of contrast- 
ing material twen- 
ty-seven inches wide for the collar, wristbands, belt, belt- 
straps and trimming bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4874.—GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESs. 


Extreme daintiness characterizes the frock for little 
maids that is pictured on page 899 prettily developed in 
light-blue cashmere and cream taffeta, with insertion 
and plaitings of the silk for trimming. The full front and 
backs are mounted on a fitted lining and are arranged in 
fine tucks at the bottom, where they blouse all around. 
They are gathered to a yoke of circular shaping that is vut- 
lined by a smooth bertha. The sleeves are in elbow length 
tucked to correspond with the waist, but, if preferred, full- 
length, two-seam sleeves may be worn under the shorter 
ones, giving a quaint effect. 
Tucks and gathers regulate 
the fulness at the top of the 
straight, full skirt, and a 
deep hem headed by a row 
of insertion supplies finish 
at the lower edge. A rib- 
bon sash bowed at the back 
conceals the joining of the 
skirt and waist, and tlie clos- 
ing is made at the back. 

A serviceable dress may 
be developed in rouve lady’s- 
cloth in combination with 
taffeta in the same shade, 
and rows of yzilt braid may 
be used for trimming. Hen- 
rietta, serge, Jawn, linen, 
dimity and any wash fabric 
will develop satisfactorily, and white fancy tucking or 
all-over embroidery will make a suitable yoke in combin- 
ation with wash fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 4874 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To mnake the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires three yards and one-fourth of goods 
forty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of 
contrasting material twenty inches wide for yoke, collar 
and plaitings totrim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





MISSES’ JACKET, WITH AIGLON COLLAR, AND WITH FLY CLOSING TO THE NECK OR WITH 
VISIBLE CLOSING ALL THE WAY OR PART WAY, OR TO BE LEFT OPEN, AND WITH 
SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED, GATHERED OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP. 

HOBSON JACKET.) 


(For Description see Page 404.) 





Gms’ Box Coat oR JACKET, WITH FLY CLOSING, AND SLEEVES Box- 
PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE TOP. 


(For Description see Pare 404.) 
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No. 4875 —GIRLS' DRKSS. 


The bolero, with its endless modifications, has won decided 
popularity and promises to be a feature in the Summer 
modes. A pretty one is intruduced in the frock displayed 
on page 400 developed in blue-and-white striped gingham 
relieved by embroidered insertion and edging. The full 
front and backs are gathered at the top and also at the 
bottom, where they droop over an applied belt. The bolero 
is in rounding out- 
line and is topped 
by a yoke that 
closes with the 
waist at the back. 
A band collar com- 
pletes the neck, 
and a close-fitting 
lining supports the 
waist. The sleeves 
are of the one- 
seam bishop vari- 
ety gathered into 
narrow bands at 
the wrists. Gath- 
ersregulate the ful- 
ness at the top of 
the full skirt that is 
fo to the waist. 

or school or gen- 
eral wear the dress 
would he equally 
stylish without the 
bolero. 

A becoming re- 
production of the 
design would be in 
Japanese silk, with 
a trimming of Valenciennes insertion and edging, while a 
more serviceable development would be percale, with em- 
broidered edging and ribbon-run beading. Henrietta, chal- 
lis, inadras, Ghina silk, and Swiss are also suitable fabrics. 
A Louisine ribbon sash would form a pretty accessory. 

We have pattern No. 4875 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires three yards and seven-eighths of 
material thirty inches wide, with a yard and three-fourths 
of insertion one and one-fourth inch wide for neck- 
band, wristbands and belt. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


(KNOWN AS THE 
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No. 4804.—GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS. 


Checked lavender-and-white gingham was employed for 
the production of this sim- 
ple mode, depicted on page 
400, and the finishwas sup- 
plied by machine-stitching. 
Another illustration is given 
at figure No. 129 X. Afitted 
lining supports the waist, 
the upper part of which is 
a smooth, square yoke sur- 
mounted by a straight band 
collar. Gathers dispose of 
the fulness at the top and 
bottom of the backs, and the 
front which puffs out pret- 
tily. The one-seam, blouse- 
bishop sleeves are finished 
with conventional wrist- 
bands, and the four-gored 
skirt, that is arranged in 
gathers at the back, depends froin the waist which has an 
applied belt. The closing is invisibly effected at the back, 
and the use of the fitted lining is a matter of choice. 
Wash-pink dimity or percale will be pretty for general 
service, and lace edging may be employed to outline the 
yoke. Lipen in the new shades will be very pleasing, 
and khaki, cotton cheviot, challis, etc, are likewise 
ar prope ae: 
e have pattern No. 4804 in eight sizes for girls from 
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five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires three yards and ftive-eighths of 
material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
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No. 4869.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 
A neat frock made of plain and plaid gingham trimmed 
with white braid is pictured on page 400. The waist is 


mounted on a fitted 
lining and has a yoke 
that is pointed at the 
back and is extended 
in front to form a plas- 
tron. The full fronts 
and full backs are 
gathered to the yoke 
and also at the bot- 
tom, where they sag 
over a ribbon belt that 
is bowed at the back. 
A straight standing 
collar cumpletes the 
neck, and the closing 
is made invisibly at 
the centre of the back. 





muslin are materials that might be effectively used in its 
reproduction. For a party frock satin striped dimity 
over a slip of white or pale-yellow taffeta, would te 
extremely dainty, and frills of edging, lace insertion, 
narrow satin ribbon, etc., will give rn elaborate touch. 

We have pattern No. 4882 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress with 
double skirt for a girl of nine years, requires three yards 
and an eighth of goods forty-four inches wide; with 
single skirt it will 
require two yards 
aud five-eighths of 
material in the same 
width, each with 
three-eighths of a 
ard of goods twenty 
inches wide for the 
oke and collar. 
rice of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
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No. 4811.—MISSES’ 
DOUBLE — BREASTED 
BOX COAT. 





Bishop acne of ee GiRLs' CoaT OR JACKET, WITH A PERMANENT AND REMOVABLE SHAWL COLLAR, A ti The poe mode oe 
one-seam order tna SHIELD THAT MAY BE OMITTED, AND SLEEVES THAT MAY BE Box- Dns. 2h Favor, and: B 
droop over narrow PLAITED, GATHERED OR DART-FITTED AT THE TOP. ee example is ex- 
wristbands are in ibited at figure No. 


keeping with the rest 
of the garment. Gath- 
ers dispose of the fulness at the top of the five-gored skirt, 
which is joined to the waist. 

This design may be attractively copied in white percale 
with blue polka dots and trimmed with bands of plain blue, 
a sash of blue twilled ribbon lending a dressy touch. All 
the wash fabrics, as well as challis, Henrietta and cash- 
mere, are suitable. 

We have pattern No. 4869 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires three yards of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of contrasting 
material in the same width for the blouse portions. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. © 


—— 
No. 4882.—GIRLS' FRENCH DRESS. 


Tan nun’s-vailing associated with white silk, gimp and 
appliqué band were 
employed in this little 
frock, depicted on page 
401. The sleeves are 
mounted on close lin- 
ings and are a notice- 
able feature of the 
mode; theyare shirred 
to form double puffs 
extending to the el- 
bow, bot may be in 
short puff style or in 
fall length. A fitted 
lining supports the 
full front and backs 
which are gathered 
at the upper an 
lower edges and sur- 4861 
mounted by a round 
yoke. The closing is 
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(For Description see Page 404.) 





180 X, and again on 

e 401 where tan 
broadcloth was used, with rows of machine-stitching for a 
finish. Shaping is given by under-arm seams discontinued 
to form vents, and the fronts are reversed to form lapels, a 
rolling collar giving stylish neck completion. Box-plaits, 
gathers, or darts may remove the fulness at the top of the 
fashionable two-seam coat sleeves, and deep turn-back 
cuffs characterize the lower edge, but their use is optional. 
The fronts lap in double-breasted style and are closed 
with buttons and button-holes, and pockets concealed by 
laps are added. 

Royal-blue light-weight melton will respond attractively 
to the design, and ‘‘ Aiglon ” buttons will be in good taste. 
Cheviot, lady’s-cloth, serge, etc., are suitable for the mode, 
and if desired, the collar and lapels may have an inlay of 
velvet. 

We have pattern No. 4811 in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. To make the coat for a 
miss of twelve years, requires a yard and three-fourths of 
material fifty-four in- 
ches wide. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents, 


—___* 


No. 4849 —MISSES’ 
COAT OR JACKKT. 


This smart jacket is 
ictured on page 401 
in a development of 
dark-gray homespun, 
with cuffs and collar 
of black velvet and 
op rever facings of black 

4861 silk. Its side-backs 
are provided with ex- 





GIRLS’ JACKET, WITH FLY CLOSING, AUTOMOBILE BACK, ABB£ SAILOR-COLLAR, AND banat 
’ ensions that under- 
Box- HERED AT THE TOP. pers 
pUrevEs box Peaen OF Ost ce lap the back, which is 


invisibly effected at (For Description see Page 405.) in automobile style. 


the back, and a bertha 
which may be omitted outlines the yoke. Astraight band 
collar gives completion to the neck. The skirt, which may 
be single or double, is of circular shaping and has gathers at 
the back. It depends from the long-waisted body under a 
ribbon sash gracefully bowed. 

A pretty treatment of this design in white dotted Swiss, 


with thread lace for trimming and a pale-blue silk sash, | 


would be girlish and simple as well as appropriate for 
dressy occasions. Silk, Lansdowne, dimity, percale and 


The fronts are loose 
and are rolled back at the top to form revers below which 
they close in a fly. A rolling collar gives completion to 
the neck, and side and breast pockets concealed by laps 
are inserted in the fronts. The sleeves are of the two- 
seam order and may be in bell or regular coat style at the 
wrist and finished with cuffs, while at the top box-plaits, 
gathers or darts dispose of the fulness. 

Electric-blue lady’s-cloth, faced with white grosgrain silk 
and trimmed with machine-stitching, could be effectively 
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used for the mode. Another pleasing result would be 
obtained by using black serge and velvet. Cheviot, tweed 





Misses’ WAIST OR BODICE, WITH FANCY BOLERO, AND SLEEVES WITH 
VENETIAN POINT OR STRAIGHT-AROUND AT THE WRIST. 


(For Description see Page 405.) 


and other woolen weaves are also suitable, and any pre- 
ferred style of decoration may be given. 

We have pattern No. 4849 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To muke the coat for a miss 
of twelve years, will require a yard and 
_ three-eizhths of material fifty-four inches 
wide, with half a yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide for collar facing and cuffs, 
and three-fourths of a yard of silk in 
the same width for revers facings. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_——_—_ -- <—_>—_—_—_——_—_—_—_———_—— 


No. 4885.—MISSES’ JACKET. 


A decidedly smart mode, known as the 
Hobson jacket, is shown on page 402 developed in navy- 
blue faced cloth, with collar and cuffs of velvet decorated 
with a fancy design in gold braid. The fronts are semi- 
fitted and may close in a fly to the neck or visibly all or 
part of the way, or may be left open to reveal the waist 
worn beneath. Attention is drawn to the extensions al- 
lowed on the side-backs that join at tle centre under the 
back which overlaps them. The two-seam sleeves may be 
box-plaited, gathered or dart-fitted at the top and are pro- 
vided with a jaunty turn-back cuff, which need not be 
used. An Aiglon collar with pointed ends 
that may lap or roll with the fronts lends 
completion to the neck. When the closing 
is visible, gold buttons may be used to har- 
monize with the braid. 

A serviceable aud girlish garment would 
be in rouge serge, with the collar and cuffs 
of grosgrain silk. Another handsome de- 
velopment would be black sutin-faced cloth, 
with cloth-of-gold for an inlay on the collar 
an. cuffs. ere suitable materials are 
cheviot, covert or box-cloth, and decora- 
tion might be secured with silver traid and buttons. 

We have pattern No. 4885 in four sizes for misses from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for a 
miss of thirteen years, requires a yard and yne-half of goods 
fifty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of velvet 
twenty inches wide for cuffs and collar. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 





=> —— 
No. 4852 —GIRLS' BOX COAT OR JACKET. 


A comfortable and becoming coat in box style is pictured 
on page 402 produced in gray cloth, with machine-stitching 
for the decorative finish. Adjustment is secured by under- 
arm gores, and the side seams terminate above extensions. 
The loose fronts are reversed to form lapels at the top and 
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close in a fly below. A rolling collar completes the neck, 
and the two-seain coat sleeves may be box-plaited or gathi- 
ered at the top. Pockets concealed by laps 
are inserted low down in the fronts. 

Broadcloth, serge and cheviot may be nsed 
with good results, and the collar may ve of 
velvet. Green or brown cloth with a red or 
blue satin lining will make a stylish and yet 
not expensive garment for ordinary wear, 
and the collar and lapels may be of velvet. 

We have pattern No. 4852 in ten sizes 
for girls from three to twelve years of 
age. To make the box coat fora girl of 
nine years, will require a yard and five- 
eighths of material] fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
6d. or 15 cents. 








+o 
No. 4805.—GIRLS’ COAT OR JACKET. 


A removable shawl-collar in white piqué edged with 
embroidery is a stylish adjunct of the mode represented on 
page 4(3 developed in scarlet satin-faced cloth; it is shown 
again at figure No. 129 X. The box suggestion is.exhibited 
in the shaping of the fronts and back, and the side seams 
are discontinued to form vents. The closing is effected in 
double-breasted fashion with button-holes and gold buttons 
and a permanent shawl-collar over which the removable 
collar is worn gives neck completion. Coat sleeves of the 
two-seam variety are displayed and may be box-plaited, 
gathered or dart-fitted at the top. <A shield, topped by a 
standing collar is provided, but its use is optional, and 
lap-covered pockets are inserted low down in the fronts. 





TWO-SEAM SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 405.) 
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MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, WITH VEST AND GARIBALD! SLEEVES, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING. 


(For Description see Page 406.) 


Light-weight tan melton will yield pleasing results, and 
the removable collar may be of Arabian lace over a per- 
manent collar of pale-blue silk. Lady’s-cloth, serge, 
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cheviot, Venetian as well as piqué and linen are also used. 

We have pattern No. 4805 in eight sizes for girls from 
tive to twelve years of age. To make the coat 
for a girl of nine years, needs a yard and 
one-fourth of goods fifty-four inches wide, 
with seven-eighths of a yard of piqué twen- 
ty-seven inches wide for shield, standing 
collar and removable shawl-collar. Price 
of pattern, 6d. or 15 ceuts. 





— a 
No. 4861.—GIRLS’ JACKET. 


An Abbé sailor-collar and the automobile 
back lend distinction tu the natty jacket exhibited on page 
403 developed in Russian-blue cloth finished with machine- 
stitching. The fronts are in box style and close ina fly, 
and the side-vack seams terminate a short distunce from 
the lower edge to form vents. Pockets are inserted low 
down in the fronts and are concealed by rounding laps. 
The Abbé collar falls deep at the front and back and curves 
over the shoulders and is topped by a rolling collar having 
flaring ends. The coat sleeves that may be box-plaited or 
gathered at the top show a comfortably close adjustment 


and are finished at the hand with turned-back cuffs hav- ° 


ing rounding upper corners. 

Briglisted serge would afford a handsome development 
for the mode, with braid for decoration. <A pretty jacket 
might be made from tan lady’s-cloth, a stitched band of 





Misszs’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, WITH SallOR COLLAR. REMOVABLE 
SHIELD, BISHOP SLEEVES WITH WRISTBANDS OR STRAP- BANDS 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING. 


(For Description see Page 406.) 





Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, WITH CUFFS OR STRAP--BANDS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 


THE FITTED LINING AND Back YOKF-FACING. 
(For Description see Page 407.) 


panne in a darker shade outlining the Abbé collar. Light- 
weight broadcloth, serge, cheviot and duck are suitable 
fabrics for reproduction. White piqué with the Abbé col- 
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lar of all-over embroidery bordered by a frill of edging, 
will provide a serviceable jacket for the cool Summer days. 





MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH BISHOP OR TwO-SEAM 
SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 407.) 


We have pattern No. 4861 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the jacket fora girl of nire 
years, requires a yard and three-eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents 





> —— 


No. 4808 —MISSES’ WAIST OR BODICKE. 


A fancy waist is indispensable nowadays, 
answering as it does so many purposes, 
and the mode shown on page 404 exhibits a 
charming effect in pink taffeta, plain and 
tucked, trimmed with pink bands stitched 
in black, and black insertion and buttons are 
employed for ornament. For other por- 
trayals of the mode, refer to figures Nos. 123 X and 7 CP. 
A fitted lining supports the design, which has gathered tul- 
ness at the waist-line all around and puffs out fashionably, 
the closing being invisibly effected at the front. Pretty 
conceits are the short fancy bolero with rounding neck and 
the over-sleeves that produce a novel effect over the two- 
seam sleeves, which may describe a Venetian point at the 
wrists or be straight-around. A straight band-collar com- 
pletes the neck, und closes at the front. The modish dip 
is described by the patent-leather belt. 

Tucked materials are especially desirable for the bolero 
and over-sleeves on account of the bias effect, but other 
materials can be employed. Silk, fancy 
nets, chiffon, crépe de Chine and soft 
woolen fabrics are suitable for the waist 
proper, and the ornamentation may be 
simple or elaborate, as desired. 

We have pattern No. 4808 in six sizes 
for misses from twelve to seventeen years 
of age. To make the waist for a miss of 
twelve years, needs two yards and three- 
fourths of goods twenty: inches wide, 
with a yard and three-fourths of tucked 
material eighteen inches wide for the 
bolero and over-sleeves to be tucked 
by the maker; the bolero and over- 
sleeves need three yards and a fourth 
twenty inches wide, with one-fourth of 
a yard of material in the same width 
for strappings. Price of pattern, 9d. or 


20 cents. 
—_—_———- ~~ --—-—-—— 
No. 4816.—MISSES’ BLOUSE WAIST OR 
BODICE. 


Illustrations of this stylish mode are 

given on page 404 and at figures Nos. 

116X and 9CP. In the first instance, old-rose vailing and 
silk wei. ‘“° materials selected for the development, and 
black soutache braid and machine-stitching afforded deco- 
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ration. A fitted lininy supports the waist, which has gath- 
ered fulness at the waist-line at the centre of the back, and 
in front where it produces the 


approved blousing effect. A 
salient feature is an applied 
yoke that is stylishly revealed 
by the irregular outline of the 
fronts and the rounding shap- 
ing of the back. Tucks dis- 
pose of the fulness at the top in 
front, and the closing is effected 
invisibly at the back. A plain 
standing collar is at the neck. 
The one-seam  blouse-bishop 
sleeves have their fulness dis- 
posed of in tucks which are dis- 

















Missxs’ FivE-GORED TUCKED SKIRT, WITH FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT, AND 
WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 407.) 


continued to allow a fashinable droop over wristbands, the 
latter have overlapping ends that accord with the shaped 


belt. Two-seam sleeve linings act as a 
foundation and may also be used for the 
plain sleeves finished with tabs. 

Danube-green French flannel, relieved 
with white silk and decorated with 
appliqué band, will be an exceptionally 
harmonious association. Silk, cashmere, 
Lansdowne, albatross, etc., are also in 
good taste. ; 

We have pattern No. 4816 in six sizes 
for misses from twelve to seventeen years 
of age. To make the waist for a miss of 
twelve years, requires a yard and three- 
fourths of goods forty-four inches wide, 
with half a vard of silk twenty inches 





wide for the yoke and collar. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
— De 
No. 4888.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR 
BLOUSE. 


A pretty vest is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the blouse portrayed on page 404 
developed in robin’s-egg blue batiste and 
white lawn, with edging for trimming. 
The fronts are tucked perpendicularly 
and have revers applied at the top; they 
open over thie vest that is tucked at the 
neck and shirred with the fronts at the 
waist-line. Buttons and button-holes , 
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pletes the neck. The back has clusters of tucks drawn to- 
gether at the waist to forma V. A lining adjusted by sin- 
gle bust darts, centre-back and under-arm seams is provided, 
but may be omitted. The sleeves are an attractive feature 
of the mode and consist of two-seam upper portions with 
turn-back cuffs and tucked puffs gathered into lapped cuffs 
having turnovers. 

A charming development of this mode was in pink and 
écru pineapple muslin trimmed with appliqué lace on the 
revers and turn-overs. Other suitable materials are dimity, 
Madras, lawn, percale and silk. 

We have pattern No. 4888 in four sizes for misses from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt- waist 
for a miss of thirteen years, requires two yards and three- 
eighths of batiste twenty-seven inches wide, with one yard 
of Jawn thirty-six inches wide for the collar, vest, revers, 
puffs, wristbands and turn-overs. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. - 


> —____ 


No. 4865.— MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR 
BLOUSE. 


Shell-pink silk gingham was employed 
for the making of the modish blouse exem- 
lified on page 405, the necessary contrast 
belie afforded by white fancy tucking and 
needle-work insertion. Its charm is due 
to a sailor collar, which is always an appro- 
priate style for girlish figures. The remov- 
able shield closes at the back and displays a 
straight standing collar. The blouse is 
made over a lining adjusted by under-arm 
gores. The 
fronts are cut 
in V shape to 
accommodate 
the shield, and 
the sailor collar 
falls deep and 
square at the 
back and has 
broad front 
ends. Gathers 
regulate the ful- 
ness at the 
waist-line in front, where the 
closing is made under a box- 
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MISSES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE HABIT BACK, AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE THAT MAY BE OMITTED, OR FROM BENEATH WHICH THE 


SKIRT MAY BE Cur AWAY. 
(For Description see Page 407.) 








accomplish the closing at the front, and a she~-* Vand over 
which is worn a standing collar with turn-over portions com- 


The back has two upright clusters of tucks that are 


plait. 
Strap-bands or wrist- 


drawn together at the waist-line. 


FASHIONS FOR 


bands complete the regulation bishop sleeves. The leather 
belt closes in front, and the use of the lining is optional. 

An appropriate material for reproduction would be 
pale-green Japanese silk trimmed with lace insertion with 
ashield of hemstitched lawn. Dimity, dotted Swiss, per- 
cale, China silk and mercerized sateen are also adaptable. 
Blue swivel silk in combination with white all-over em- 
bruidery will be attractive. 

We have pattern No. 4865 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist, for 
a miss of twelve years, requires three yards of material 
thirty inches wide with half a yard of fancy tucking 
eighteen inches wide for the shield. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


> 








4867.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSK. 


No garment is more serviceable for school 
and general wear than the shirt-waist or 
blouse and the one portrayed on page 405 
is developed in fine white cambric. An- 
other illustration of the design is given at 
figure No. 127 X. The fronts are gathered 
at the neck and shoulders. and the closing 
is made through a box-plait at the centre. 
A fitted band over which is worn a remov- 
able collar finishes 
the neck,and the 
sleeves may be in 
regulation shirt 
style with laps and 
completed with 
link-cuffs, or of the 
blouse-bishop _ or- 
der with = strap- 
bands. The plain 
back is smooth 
across the shoul- 
ders, while shirr- 
ings regulate the 
tulness at the waist- 
line both back and 
front. A back yoke- 
facing and a fitted 
lining consisting of 
a back and dart- 
fitted fronts are 
provided, but the 
ose of either is a 
matter of choice. 

Materials suita- 
ble for the develop- 
ment of the mode 
are gingham, per- 
cale, lawn, cham- 
bray, Madras, as 
well as heavier ma- 
terials, such as piqué, linen, wash cheviots, cashmere, etc. . 

We have pattern No. 4867 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist for a 
miss of twelve years, requires a yard and three-fourths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
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> 
No. 4854.4MISSKS' OR GIRLS’ DRESSING-SACK. 


A useful addition to a young girl’s wardrobe is the com- 
fortable dressing-sack illustrated on page 4U5 in a develop- 
ment of pink-and-white striped outing flannel. The back 
is plain and smooth fitting, while the loose fronts are gath- 
ered at the neck undera rolling collar, and the closing is 
made at the centre of the front with buttons and button- 
holes. Two different sleeve patterns are provided—a plain 
sleeve having two seams with turn back cuffs, and a bishop 
sleeve of the one-seain varicty finished with a band at the 
wrist that is trimmed with insertion to correspond with the 
collar. Ribbon ties may confine the fulness at the waist- 
line in front, or the fronts may fall free from the neck. 

This design would be very attractive in Nile-green cash- 
mere with twilled silk of a darker hue for the collar anc 


@ 





Misses’ THRER-PIECE SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE HABIT BACK, AND \VIfH ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR 
RUFFLES, OR WITHOUT ANY. 


(For Description see Page 408.) 
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wristbands and a Nile-green ribbon at the neck. Challis, 
India silk, dimity and batiste are all equally appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 4854 in six sizes from six to sixteen 
years of age. To make the dressing-sack for a miss of 
twelve years, requires two yards and five-eighths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_-_>—__—_ 
No. 4853. —MISSES’ FIVE-GORED TUCKED SKIRT. 


Groups of tucks that terminate some distance above the 
lower edge distinguish the skirt which is shown at figure 
No. 123 X, and again on page 406 in a devel- 
opment of figured organdy. It is in five- 
aoe style mounted on a five-gored foun- 

ation skirt and may be gathered at the 
back or arranged in an inverted box-plait. 
A band of appliqué encircles the skirt at 
the bottom, wherefa measurement of about 
three yards and one-fourth is given in the 
middle sizes. 

Silk in any of the new shades trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon would produce a 
very pretty garment. Plain or fancy mull, 
lawn, dimity, nun’s-vailing, challis, cash- 
mere and novelty goods of all descriptions 
may be employed in its development. When 
sheer goods are 
used the founda- 
tion skirt may 
show a contrasting 
color. 

We have pattern 
No. 4853 in six 
sizes for misses 
from twelve to sev- 
enteen years of 
age. To make the 
skirt for a miss of 
twelve years, re- 
quires three yards 
of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 
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No. 4827.— MISS KS’ 
FLV E-GORED 
SKIRT. 


Asmart skirt for 
wear with waists 
and blouses is in- 
troduced on page 
406, made up in 
cadet-blue cloth, 
simply ornamented 
with machine-stitching. Variations of the mode may be 
seen by referring to figures Nos. 116 X, 127 X and 9CP. 
It comprises five gores, and the s:nooth adjustment about 
the hips isachieved by darts. <A graduated circular flounce 
is added, though its use is a matter of taste, and the skirt 
may extend underneath or be cut away. The fashionable 
flare is given at the lower edge, where the skirt measures 
in the middle sizes about two yards and three-fourths. 
A. ripple habit back individualizes the mode, which closes 
at the left sice-front seam with patent fasteners. 

Dark-green Venetian cloth will produce a suitable and 
attractive garment, and strappings of the same may be em- 
ployed for the finish. Covert cloth, cheviot, camel's-hair, 
plaid goods. etc., are in good taste. A serviceable skirt 
for wear with gingham or lawn shirt-waists could be of 
dark-blue serge, trimmed with rows of narrow black 
braid. 

We have pattern No. 4827 in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. To tnake the skirt with 
the flounce for a miss of twelve years, requires two yards 
and five-eighths of material fifty inches wide; without the 
tlounce, it will need a yard and one-half of goods in the 
same width. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 4845.—MISSES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. 


A serviceable mode that may be made with one or two 
circular raffles or without any is shown at fizure No. 130 X, 
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GIRLS’ EMPIRE SLIP OR PETTICOAT-SKIRT, IN EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS 
WITH HIGH, SQUARE OR ROUND NECK AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVES. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


and on page 407 developed in tan cloth. The skirt, which 
is in three-piece style, has a ripple habit back, and the 
closing is effected at the left side-front seam with patent 
fasteners. It is fitted by darts atthe top and measures in 
the middle sizes about two yards and three-fourths at the 





No. 4806.—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 


A short body characterizes the quaint mode, illustra- 
tions of which are given at figures 120 X, 
128 X, and again on this page where it is shown 
in a becoming make-up of pale-pink cashmere 
relieved by lace insertion, ribbon and lace edg- 
ing. The skirt depends in gathers all around 
from the body. which closes at the back with 
buttons and button-boles. A novel conceit 
is the oblong caps or gathered frills extending 
over the one-seam bishop sleeves, heightening 
the broad-shouldered effect. Wristbands 
overlaid with lace complete the sleeves, and 
the neck-band corresponds. A deep hem 
gives a neat finish at the bottom, and rosettes are a deco- 
rative feature. 

India linen or pastel-blue linen duck will be attrac- 
tive for general wear, and lawn, percale, organdy, Swiss, 
China silk, etc., are appropriate. <A dainty party frock for 
the wee tot. could be developed by the design, of white 
organdy over a slip of pale-blue mercerized sateen, and 
elaborate garniture may be obtained by the use of lace 
insertion, frills of edging and wide and narrow aatin 
ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 4806 in seven sizes for little girls 
from one to seven years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of five years, requires two yards of material forty- 
four inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of edging 
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lower edge, where it flares stylishly. A band of black silk 
and a fold of pink and one of white silk may decorate the 
skirt when the ruffles are not liked. 

This style is particularly pleasing and is appropriate for 
general wear in cheviot, camel’s-hair, briJhantine, serge, 
cashmere and all of the pretty Summer fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 4845 in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. To make the skirt with 
ruffles for a miss of twelve years, requires three yards and 
an eighth of goods fifty inches wide; without ruffles it 
will need a yard and one-half of material in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ce o 
No. 4864.—-GIRLS’ EMPIRE SLIP OR PETTICOAT-SKIRT. 


The dainty design illustrated on this page may be used 
as a petticoat or as a slip for wear under thin frocks. It 
is developed in white lawn trimmed with lace insertion 
and edging in two widths and may be made in either of 
two lengths. The short body is adjusted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and supports the full, gathered skirt. 
The garment is finished with a deep hem at the bottom, 
but in this instance it is cut away to accommodate the 
trimming. The neck may be high or in low round or 
square outline, and the closing is made at the back with 
buttons and button-holes. Two-seam sleeves are provided, 
but the garment may be made without them. 

Nainsook, Jong-cloth, muslin and dimity are suitable for 
the mode. and the decoration may be simple or elaborate 
according to taste. When used as a slip, silk, mercerized 
sateen, silk percaline and ribbon cloth are pretty and appro- 
priate. 

We have pattern No. 4864 in five sizes for girls from 
three to eleven years of age. For a girl ot nine years, the 
garment requires three yards and three-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, Gd. or 15 cents. 


five and one-half inches wide for the frills. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


———______—_—- 
No. 4818.—LITTLE GIRL’S TUCKED 
FRENCH DRESS. 


Tucking has obtained such recognition 
as a decorative feature that it will play an important 
part in Summer frocks. On page 409 and at figure No. 
124 X views of a charming French style are shown; in the 





4806 





LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SHORT BODY: TO BE MADE WITH SHOTLDER 


CAPS OR FRILLS. ; 
(For Description see this Page.) 


latter instance it is expressed in white nainsook trimmea@ 
with edging, a sash of pastel-pink ribbon being utilized for 


. 
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the necessary touch of color. The long body has the ful- 
ness disposed of in tiny lengthwise tucks and is lengthened 
by a full skirt trimmed above the hem with tucks, the join- 
ing being concealed by the sash passed through straps of 
insertion. The low, round neck is outlined by a tucked 
bertha, which flares stylishly over the graceful cap sleeves 
edged with lace to correspond with the bertha, and the 
frock closes at the back with buttons and button-holes. 

A clever conceit was introduced in pale-pink dimity, 
with edgings of Valenciennes lace headed with beading 
run with -white baby-ribbon. A sash of white Louisine 
ribbon was employed. Organdy, mull, wash and China silk, 
lawn, linen, etc., are delicate fabrics that conform easily 
to the mode, and the decoration may be as elaborate 
as desired. An effective dress made up by the design 
could be of pink gingham with a sash of white mull. 

We have pattern No. 4818 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. To make the dress 
for a girl of five years, requires two yards and one-fourth 
of goods thirty-six inches wide, with half a yard of 
insertion three-fourthsof an inch wide for the straps. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—___—__»—_____. 
No 4833.—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 


For practical wear the mode depicted on this page will 
be found most desirable ; it is exhibited in a pretty develop- 
ment of tan albatross, trimmed with narrow and wide brown 
velvet ribbon. The unique aspect of the frock is due to its 
peculiar shaping, the skirt extending to the neck at the 
front and back, where at the top, gathered fulness is dis- 
played in quaint Watteau suggestion. The sides are length- 
ened by skirt. sections. the joining being concealed under a 
folded ribbon ending in rosettes. Conventional wristbands 
that correspond with the collar complete the comfortable 
blouse bishop sleeves. <A fitted body-lining supports the 
mode, which closes at the back. 

Materials that ara easily draped are usually employed for 
such designs. Lawn, organdy, wash and China silk, Swiss, 
dimity, gingham, etc., sre suitable fabrica, and ribbon, edg- 
ing, appliqué band, etc., are the appropriate styles of garni- 
ture. Red cashmere, combined with black velvet will be 
very pretty. <A quaint development would be in cream-col- 
ored cashmere, ornamented with folds of pale-blue surah. 

We have pattern No. 4883 in eight sizes for girls from 
three tonine years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
five years, requires two yards and three-fourths of goods 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


—_—_——— 
No. 4856.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS' RUSSIAN DRESS. 


A popular and gererally becoming mode for children is 
the Russian dress, and a novel design is shown on this 





LITTLE UIRLS’ TUCKED FRENCH DRESS, TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT 
A GULMPE. 


(For Description see Page 408.) 


page developed in linen. The back is artistically arranged 
in three box-plaits, while extra fulness is given at the 





- from two to eight years of age. 


409 


sides by similar plaits formed underneath at the under- 
arm seams. The right front is gathered at the neck, and 





4833 4833 
LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH THE SKIRT EXTENDING TO THE NECK AT 
THE FRONT AND Back. 


(For Description see this Page.)- 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys' RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH BOX-PLAITED BACK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


both fronts are laid in narrow box-plaits that meet over 
the closing and are ornamented with rows of silver or gilt 
buttons. A shaped belt of the material confines the ful- 
ness in front and is closed with a button and button-hole. 
Wristbands complete the bishop sleeves, and 
a straight bund collar finishes the neck. 

A reproduction in striped Galatea, with col- 
lar, wristbands and belt of the same mate- 
ria) in a solid color, would be very pretty. 
Another attractive development is blue piqué, 
with pearl buttons at the closing and a white 
patent-leather belt. AJl the soft woollen fab- 
rics such as cashmere, serge, cheviot and 
flannei, as well as duck and gingham, are ap- 
propriate. Brilliantine is a pleasing material 
for a dress of this description and may be 
trimmed with white braid intwo widths. A white leather 
belt may be worn. 

We have pattern No. 4856 in seven sizes for chilcren 
To make the dress for a 
child of five years, requires two yards and three-fourths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


- 


———__-@———_—_——_—— 
No. 4843.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS' RUSSIAN DRESS. 


A sailor collar is the noticeable feature of this quaint 
Russian mode, which is pictured on page 410, and red 
Galatea associated with white piqué was chosen for its 
development. The fronts are in characteristic Russian 


' 
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style and ure shaped at the top to accommodate the broad 
ends of the sailor collar, and the right front extends over 
the left, the closing being made all the way down with 
buttons and button-holes. Two box-plaits add to the good 
style of the back and allow graceful fulness at the lower 
edge, and the pointed belt passed through straps is secured 
at the front. The one-seam sleeves are of the blouse- 
bishop type completed with conventional wristbands, and 
a removable shield topped with a standing collar is in- 
cluded in the pattern. 

Red piqué, relieved with bands of white linen, will be 
smart, and a belt of white patent leather will give a 
pleasing effect. A sun-hat of red piqué might be worn with 
it and would be excellent for town and country wear. 
Duck, khaki, cheviot, Madras, colored linen, etc., are in 
good taste. A comfortable and serviceable garment will 
result if blue serge be employed, with red cloth for the 
standing collar, wristbands and shield, and braid, self- 
strapping or machine-stitching will give a finish. 

We have pattern No. 4843 in eight sizes for children 
from two to nine years of age. To make the dress for a 
child of five years, requires three yards and three-eighths 
of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with three-fourths of a 
yard of pique twenty-seven inches wide for standing col- 
lar, shield, belt, wristbands, belt-straps and for a band one 
and one-half inch wide to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 


———___—_. + -___— 


No. 4842.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ TUCKED LONG 
COAT. 


A quaint little coat that is developed in white camel’s- 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Bors’ RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD. 
(For Description see Page +09.) 
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4842 


LrrtLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ TUCKED LONG COAT, WITH FANCY COLLAR. 





(For Description see this Page.) 


hair trimmed with a frill of white chiffon and appliqué 
band is shown on this page. The loose fronts aad back 
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depend from around yoke and are tucked in groups for 
some distance below the waist-line. The yoke is con- 





4820 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OB Bors’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX-JACKET, WITH STOLE 
SaAlILOR-COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


cealed by a 
fancy col- 
lar that is 
tucked _in 
groups and 
stands out 





becoming- a 
ly over the 4814 4514 
tops of the  Invanrs’ HousE-Sack. (To BE MADE WITH ROOND 


two-seam 
sleeves; the 
latter are in 
regulation 
coat style 
with slight fulness collected in gathers at.the top and fin- 
ished at the wrists with turn-back cuffs. A straight band 
collar gives neck finish, and the mode closes in front. 

Serge, brilliantine and silk in any of the pastel shades, will 
be attractive by the node, and any preferred style of orna- 
mentation may be adopted. For warm weather pale-blue 
or vieux-rose mercerised Jinen is appropriate, and bands of 
hand made embroidery will supply the decorative touch. 

We have pattern No. 4842 in six sizes for children from 
one to six years of age. To make the coat for a child of 
five years, requires a yard and three-fourths of goods fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


OR SQUARE CORNERS AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE CUFFS.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


_—_—_—_————___——- 


No. 4820.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
BOX—J ACKET. 


‘Pink piqué was employed to express this mode, views of 
which may be seen on this page, and bands of insertion 
supplied ornamentation. Another illustration is given at 
figure No. 128 X. The box style is closely adhered to in the 
shaping of the jacket, and the under-arm seams are discon- 
tinued to form vents. The fronts close to the throat in 
double-breasted fashion with button-holes and large pearl 
buttons. A stole sailor-collar relieves the severity of the 
neck, which is further completed with a military band- 
collar having a pointed, overlapping end. One-seam, blouse- 
bishop sleeves finished with wristbands that accord with 
the band collar are displayed, and lap-covered pockets are 
a modish feature. 

Red cheviot decorated with gilt and white galoon will 
be stylish for juvenile wear with white frocks. Broadeloth, 
serge, French flannel, linen, etc., may be used. Bengaline, 


~with the sailor collar of all-over lace, will be effective. 


We have pattern No. 4820 in six sizes for children from 
one to six years of age. To make the jacket for a child of 
five years, requires two yards and one-eighth of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 
15 cents. 





Q-———— 
No. 4814.—INFANTS’ HOUSE-SACK. 


A house-sack is indispensable for infantile wear, even 
during temperate weather, and a dainty conceit is made up 
in white French flannel, with—an effective decoration of 
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button-hole stitched scollops in pale-blue silk. [lustrations 
of the mode aro given on page 410. The sack is in loose 
style, slightly shaped by a centre-back and under-arm 
seams, and the lower front corners may be round or square 
to harmonize with the collar.. The two-seam sleeves, that 
have gathered fulness at the top, are distinguished by 
turn-back cuffs, but, if preferred, may bo finished plainly; 
and a rolling collar with a ribbon tie gives neck completion. 





No. 4810.—LITTLE BOYS SAILOR SUIT. 


Illustrations of this suit are given at figure No. 126 X, 


SUSE Sa 
SSS 
. 


‘ 








4810 
(For Description see this Page.) 


and it is also shown on this page developed in blue cloth 
with the collar and shield of white cloth trimmed with rows 
of narrow and wide blue braid. The 
blouse is cut in V shape at the neck to 
accommodate the square or tapering ends 
of the sailor collar, which falls deep and 
square at the back, and in front frames 
a buttoned-in shield finished with a nar- 
row neck-band. A silk scarf is tied ina 
bow over the closing, and an emblem is 
embroidered on the shield. A breast 
pocket is inserted in the left front, and 
the garment is drawn in to blouse in 
characteristic sailor style by an elastic. 
The full sleeves are plaited at the top, 
and also at the wrist, where tliey are 
stitched to cuff depth. 

The knickerbockers droop at the knee 
and are shaped by inside and outside 
leg seams and a centre seam. A hip 
dart at each side insures a smooth ad- 
justment at the top, and a hip pocket is 
inserted. 

The suit will be extremely serviceable 
in brown cheviot and red Roman sfik 
with a decoration of black braid in three widths. Very 
suitable also are wash fabrics, such os Galatea, duck, crash, 
khaki or piqué, with a collar and shield of some contrast- 
ing material. Another attractive suit made by the design 
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4810 


Lrrr_LE Boys’ SAILOR SUIT: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WITH SAILOR COLLAR re Two STYLES 
AND REMOVABLE SHIELD, AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITHOUT A FLY. 








4848 


41d 


For wear on cold. daya, a sack of shell-pink flannel 
embrvidered with silk in the same hue wil] be satisfactory 
and attractive. Outing flannel, lady’s-cloth, eider-down, 
cashmere, bengaline, etc., are also recommended, and ribbon 
may be used for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 4814 in one size only. To make the 
house-sack, requires three-fourths of a yard of goods twen- 
ty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


could be of white piqué, with 
the shield and sailor collar of 
the same material in pink or 
blue, and ornamentation might 
be given by the use of narrow 
white braid. <A tie matching 
the collar or one of white silk 
might be worn. 

We have pattern No. 4810 in 
six sizes for little boys from 
three to eight years of age. To 
make the suit for a boy of five years, requires a yard 
and an eighth of dark cloth fifty-four inches wide, with 
half a yard of light cloth in the same width for neck-band, 

shield and collar facing. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


_———_oe__—_ 


No. 4848.—LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN 
DRESS. 


A neat and becoming little dress is 
shown on this page developed in piqué 
trimmed with insertion. Extra width is 
allowed at the under-arm seams and is 
arranged in underfolded box-plaits, giv- 
ing additional fulness to the skirt, The 
back is seamless, while the fronts, 
which are cut out to display a removable 
shield topped by a straight band collar, 
lap in double-breasted fashion and close 
invisibly. A deep 
sailor-collar of  all- 
over embroidery bor- 
dered with edging is 
included in the pat- 
tern, but its use is a 
matter of taste. Sleeves of two-seam 
shaping are used and a belt passing 








LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH OR WITHOUT SAILOR COLLAR, AND WITH REMOVABLE 


SHIELD. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


under straps closes in front with a button and button-hole. 

Khaki trimmed with white braid and brass buttons 
would be serviceable and appropriate. Blue and white in 
any of the suitable wash fabrics wilh unite harmoniously, 


412 


and flannel, covert cloth and serge are also recommended. 
Cho dress may be developed satisfactorily in cheviot, broad- 
cloth and all soft woollens, and rows of machine-stitching 
or braid in graduated widths will furnish garniture. 

We have pattern No. 4848 in four sizes for little boys 
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Bors’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE, WITH LAPELS AND COLLAR AND 
REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(Wor Description see this Page.) 


from two to five years of age. To make the dress fora 
boy of five years, requires two yards and seven-eighths 
of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with five-eighths yard 
of all-over embroidery eighteen inches wide for the sailor 
collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—___ 2 —______. 
No. 4860.—BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE. 


A serviceable blouse for school and general wear is shown 
above made of navy-blue flannel, with white flannel for 
the shield and neck-band. The mode closes in double- 
breasted style and the fronts are reversed at the top to 
form lapels that frame the removable shield topped by a 
narrow neck-band. The back is smooth across the shoul- 
ders and the blouse droops all around in the regulation 
way. A rolling collar completes the neck, while the one- 
seam sleeves are tucked and stitched to cuff depth and are 
fastened with buttons and button-holes. 

Blue and red cloth would be a pretty combination for 
a garment of this description, with an emblem embroid- 
ered on the shield. Another stylish blouse for a boy could 
be developed in indigo-blue English serge, with claret- 
colored red serge for the removable shield. Machine- 
stitching and small gilt military buttuns should be used for 
garniture. Among the materials appropriate 
for developing blouses of this style are linen, 
duck, piqué Marseilles and similar wash fabrics. 
The heavier materials like cheviot, covert cloth 
and serge are also very practical. Braid, rows 
of machine-stitching and buttons may supply 
trimming for woollen blouses, while embroid- 
ered insertion and edging will daintily dec- 
orate those of cotton. 

We have pattern No. 4860 in ten sizes for 
boys from three to twelve years of age. To 
make the blouse for a boy of five years, re- 
quires two yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
with half a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven 
inches wide for neck-band and shield. Price of pattern, 


6d. or 15 cents. 
—_—_ -> 





No 4839—LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN APRON. 


Aprons are necessary for small boys, and the one illus- 
trated on this page, is made of checked and plain gingham. 
The front has gathered fulness at the neck, and a trim- 
ming band decorated with buttons is applied at the right 
side to simulate a closing in Russian style. The loose 
backs are gathered to a square yoke, and the closing is 
made with buttons and button-holes at the centre of the 
back. Belt sections having pointed ends are included in 
the under-arm seams, and freedom is allowed the arms in 
the one-seam bishop sleeves which have slight fulness col- 
lected in gathers at the top and are finished with wrist- 
bands of the plain goods. 

Percale, oross-barred and plain muslin and cambric 
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may be employed for the mode, with edging or inser- 
tion for trimming. A combination of materials is prefer- 
able, although one material may be used. Checked pink 
and white chambray in combination with white cross- 
barred muslin will reproduce the garment attractively. The 
trimming band, cuffs and belt sections may be of insertivn, 
and embroidered edging will supply suitable decoration. 
We have pattern No. 4839 in four sizes for little bors 
from two to five years of age. To make the apron fora 
boy of five years, requires two yards and an eighth of 
goods twenty-seven inches wide, with three-eighths of 1 
yard of contrasting material in the same width for cuff, 
collar, belt-straps and trimming band. Price of patter 


6d. or 15 cents. : 
—_—_—_—______ 


No. 4866.—LITTLE BOYS’ OR GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
LONG COAT. 


A practical garment for early Summer wear is the long 
coat pictured on this page developed in white piqué trin- 
med with embroidered insertion. The fronts close with 
buttons and button-holes in double-breasted fashion, and 
are cut in V shape at the neck to reveal the removabl: 
shield having a standing collar. The back is in box style, 
and the under-arm seams terminate above extensions 
allowed on the fronts. One or two aailor collars that 
hang deep and square at the back and have broad front 
ends are appropriate adjuncts, and the two-seam coat 
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LITTLE Boys’ OR GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT, WITH ONE OR 
Two SAILOR-COLLARS AND WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


sleeves are finished with turn-back cuffs having rounding 
upper corners. 

The design would be tasteful in cream grosgrain silk with 
a trimming of lace appliqué. Broadcloth, Venetian tweed, 
English or French serge, velvet as well as linen canvas, (al- 
atea, duck and similar fabrics are suitable for development, 
and individual taste may be-used in regard to trimming. 
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A more elaborate coat could be of black velvet, with 
the sailor collars 0% all-over lace, and appliqué band 
for garniture. If desired, a lining of white taffeta may 
be used. 

We have pattern No. 4866 in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age. To make the coat for a child of 
five years, requires three yards and five-eighths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, Yd. or 20 cents. 


—————__-__—_——_— 
No. 4803.—LITTLE BOYS' RUSSIAN LONG COAT. 


Illustrations of this natty coat are given on this page. 
Brown cloth faced with light-tan cloth and trimmed 
with rows of narrow braid was employed for the mode, 
which isin Russian style. The back is seamless, and the 
wide right front overlaps the left front and at the top is 
rolled back in a tapering revers. The shoulder and under- 
arm seams are in lapped style, and the sleeves are laid in 
plaits at the bottom and stitched to cuff depth. A hood 
showing a lining of tan cloth is a becoming feature, but its 
use is a matter of individual preference. 
plain standing style or a rolling collar of velvet will sup- 
ply suitable neck completion, and a patent-leather belt 

eld in position by straps is worn. 

Serge, light-weight melton, piqué, duck, etc., with ma- 
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Lrrrtz Boys’ RusstaN LONG Coat, TO BE MADE WITH A STANDING OR 
_ ROLLING COLLAR AXD WITH OR WITHOUT THE Hoop. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


chine-stitching for a finish, may be employed for reproduc- 
tion, and the hood and revers usually show a contrasting 


OUR WEDDING PAMPHLET.—“ Weddings and Wed- 
ding Anniversaries” is the title of a pamphlet published b 
us that treats fully and entertainingly of subjects in whic 
the average woman is always deeply interested. It gives 
the rules and regulations approved by good society for the 
arrangement of church and house -weddings, including the 
latest forms of invitations, announcements and at-home 
cards; illustrates the choicest and most artistic styles for the 


A collar in . 
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fabric. For chilly days the garment will oe comfort- 
ably in dark-blue light-weight broadcloth, with bright-red 
flannel or satin for lining the hood. The collar and revers 
may be of black or dark-blue velvet and rows of narrow 
braid in black or gilt will supply the decorative touch. 





BasBY Boy's Hat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 4808 in five sizes for little boys 
from three to seven years of age. To make the coat for a 
boy of five years, requires a yard and one-fourth of goods 
fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of 
contrasting material twenty inches wide for the revers 
facing and to line the hood, and one-fourth of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide (cut bias) for rolling collar. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


nase 
No. 4637.—BABY BOYS’ HAT. 


White bengaline silk and chiffon, trimmed with chiffon 
ruches, white feathers and ribbon, were chosen for this 
attractive little hat, views of which are given above.: 
A round, smooth crown is the distinctive feature of the 
mode and is arranged at the edge in plaits. The brim con- 
sists of a tuck-shirred portion and a smooth circular sec- 
tion becomingly edged with asoft ruche, giving a fluffy 
appearanve. An ornate effect is achieved by the disposi- 
tion of ribbon loops and white feathers at the front, and 
ribbon ties bowed under the chin hold the hat firmly on 
the head. A ruching of chiffon is artistically arranged 
under the brim. 

Pale-pink corded silk with a shirred brim of Liberty 
silk in the same shade will be charming for wear with 
either a black velvet coat or one of mode broadcloth. 
Cloth, faille, satin, etc., are also appropriate. A dainty 
hat will result if white panne velvet be used for the crown 
and white Ohina silk for the shirred brim. Rosettes of 
satin ribbon in white or some delicate tint and ties of 
chiffon to match will give a dressy touch. 

We have ee No. 4887 in three sizes for baby boys 
from one-half to two years of age. To make the hat for a 
boy of one year, or eighteen and one-half inches head 
measure, requires three-fourths of a yard of bengaline silk 
twenty inches wide, with a yard and bhreocoighthe of chif- 
fon forty-five inches wide for the shirred brim and 
ruches to trim, and a yard and three-eighths of ribbon three 
inches wide for the ties. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


gowning of brides, bridesmaids and maids-of-honour,; describes 
the most fashionable materials and garnitures for wedding toi- 
lettes of all kinds, and presents a number of unique sketches 
that contain abundant suggestions for the celebration of the 
various wedding anniversaries, from the first—the Cotton 
Wedding—to the seventy-fifth—the Diamond Wedding. 
The price of the pamphlet is 6d. (by post, 7$d.). 
Tue Burtrerick PUBLisHine- Company: [Lim1TEp]. 
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DESCRIBED ON PAGE 415. 


Sor Churely Sestivals and Other Wear 


(For Illustrations see opposite Page.) 


An occasion which is inspiring by its recollection is the 
day of confirmation, one of considerable importance in the 
life of every boy and girl. With the girl, her attire absorbs 
a great deal of care and attention. In confirmation attire 
simplicity holds full sway and white, which is tLe privilege 
of girlhood, is usually selected for the frock, the shoes and 
gloves according. No decoration is permissible, except a 
bow of ribbon or the introduction of a little lace. The 
veil adds a becoming air of dignity, but its use is a matter 
of personal taste. When worn it is usually held in place 
by a wreath of pure-white flowers or a bow of ribbon. 

Some of the materials suitable for the fruck are Eolienne, 
cashmere, albatross, Henrietta, organdy, batiste, dimity, 
India lawn and soft silks such us India and China. Valen- 
ciennes edging and insertion may be used to trim the 
Summer fabrics mentioned, and on the woolens self-bands, 
ribbon or fine braid may be applied, tle aim being sim- 
plicity in every detail. The gloves are preferably white 
suéde and the hosiery fine lisle, also white. 

On the opposite page will be found a number of attractive 
frocks suitable for occasions of this sort. The designs 
are also adaptable for ordinary wear when developed in 
other materials and trimmed in accordance with the 
purpose for which they are intended. 





Ficcore No. 6 ©. P.—Misses’ Guimpz Costume.—This 
illustrates a Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 
4774 and costs ls. or 25 
cents, is in six sizes for 


seventeen years of age. 


low, round neck of the 
blouse is an_ attractive 
feature of the costume, 
which is produced in 
Lansdowne, plain and 
tucked, with self -strap- 
pings for garniture. The 





| in a becoming girlish 
fashion, and the closing is made at the back. 

Five gores comprise the skirt, which may have a box- 
plait or gathers at the back. A flounce of circular shaping 
is included in the pattern, but in this instance it is omitted, 
the strappings giving a finish. A soft crush belt prettily 
bowed at the back conceals the joining of the blouse 
and skirt. : 

The guimpe reaches to the waist-line and is closely ad- 
justed. It has blouse sleeves that droop prettily at the 
bottom, where they are completed with narrow bands, and 
a plain standing collar gives neck completion. 





Fievre No. 7 OC. P.--Misses’ Torterre.—This portrays a 
Misses’ waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 
4808 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
six sizes for misses from twelve to 
seventeen years of age, and is again 
shown on page 404. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4662 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. 

Cashmere 
was selected 
to develop 
this dainty frock, with the same 
material, tucked, for the fancy 
bolero over-sleeves, standing col- 
lar and belt. The bodice puffs out 
all around in becoming fashion 
and closes at the front. The 
novel over-sleeves extend to the 
elbow and the under-sleeves are 
finished in Venetian points over the hand. A narrow 
band of the material outlines the bolero and sleeves. 





4808 





AGG2 


4662 


misses from twelve to. 


A bertha outlining the. 


blouse droops all around . 


The four-gored skirt is modified by a circular band 
’ flounce, and the fulness at the back may be laid in gathers 
or box-plaits. 





FieurE No. 8 C. P.— Misses’ Btouse Dress. — This depicts 
a Misses’ dress. 


The pattern, which is No. 4732 «nd costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in six sizes for 
misses from twelve to seven- 
teen years of age. 

The waist of this pretty frock 
is in the favorite Russian style, 
revealing a vest front and back- 
yoke. The sleeves are of the 
two-seam variety trimmed to 
suggest a cuff. A standing col- 
lar is at the neck, and a belt 
encircles the waist. 

The skirt is of the five-gored 
variety with underfolded box- 
plait at the back. Silk-warp 
Henrietta was chosen for the 
frock, with tucked China silk for the vest front and yoke, 
and bands of the Henrietta for garniture. 








Ficure No. 9 C0, P.—Misses’ Tcckep Frocx.—This por- 
trays a Misses’ waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which 
is No. 4816 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in six sizes for misses from twelve 
to seventeen years of age, and is also 
represented on page 404. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4827 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for 
misses from twelve to seventeen years 
old, and 
is shown 
different- 
ly developed on page 406. 

Extremely girlish and be- 
coming is the toilette shown 
at this figure produced in white 
albatross, with narrow velvet 
ribbon for trimming. The waist 
which closes at the back, has 
tucked fronts that pouch at- 
tractively and reveal a yoke. 
The backs are slightly gathered at the waist-line, and a 
high stock is at the neck. The sleeves are tucked to a 
little below the elbow and completed with narrow bands. 
A shaped belt encircles the waist. 

A ripple habit back distinguishes the five-gored skirt, 
which closes at the Iecft side-front seam and flares attrac- 
tively toward the foot. 








FievrE No. 10 C. P.—Misszs’ Yorr Costumr.—This 
depicts a Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No, 4824 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
five sizes for misses from thir- 
teen to seventeen years of age, 
and is also shown on page 897. 

All-over lace and plain and 
tucked cashmere are harmon- 
iously associated in this cos- 
tume, with ribbon for trim- 
ming. The skirt is seven- 
gored and is slightly flared at 
the lower part of the seams. 
At the back the fulness is 
taken up in an inverted box- 
plait, and the adjustment over 
the hips is perfectly smooth. 

The waist has a smooth, square yoke that is outlined by 
ornamental sections simulating a bolero effect. The 
sleeves have full puff lower-portions of silk completed with 
narrow bands, and a belt of ribbon describes the popular 
dip. A high standing collar gives neck completion. 
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BRAZILIAN POINT. 


Of all the needlework now in vogue none passed through a stitch must now be brought 
seems to have the popularity of Brazilian back under the stitch marked 1, carried 
point, particularly with those who are ac- under 2, back under 3, forward under 4, 
customed to drawn-work. The work is and soon until the foundation. stitehes 
so effective and so easily dune that it are all used. Pass the needle under 
must rank with some of the regular the spokes and fasten all together 
laces of modern times. Several with a button-hole stitch or two, 
specimers are here presented, knotting securely at the centre 
the lurger ones being for the directly over the perforation. 
decoration of table and side- In crossing back and forth 
board linen, scarfs, ete., through the foundation 
while the smaller ones stitches be careful to 
are used in ornamen- run the _ threads 
ting doilies, hand- through as seen at 
kerchiefs, ete. the top of figure 
The designs are No. 3 and net 
all of the wheel crossed, as dis- 
shape, and tiie foun- closed at the bot- 
dation of each is made 


tom of the cut. 
in the following manner: The wheel is now ready 
Upon a piece of card- to be knotted and darned 
board (figure No. 8) mark the same as in drawn-work, 
two perfect circles, one inside the spokes representing the un- 
the other and a quarter of an inch drawn threads in a square or 
apart. Perforate the outer circle 


circle, which has been prepared 
with a pin, making the holes about by drawing part of the threads. 
















FIGURE No. 1.—BRaAzILIAN 
POINT WHEEL. 


Fraure No. 2. Figure No. 3. 


three-sixteenths of 

an inch apart. 

Now perforate 

the second 

circle, keep- 

ing the holes 

directly opposite 

those on the first. 

Take a strong thread 

and work the stitches 

across the double circle all 

around the card; these look 

like dashes in the illustration. 

These stitches form a founda- 

tion on which to make the spokes 

crossing the centre of the wheel. 
Perforate the exact centre of the circle 

and pass the working thread, which may 

be of any number desired, through this hole 

from the under side, leaving a short length 


Any of the numer- 

ous designs illus- 

trated may be 

copied or new 

ones originated 

as the work pro- 

gresses.- When the 

wheel is completed 

simply cut the founda- 

tion stitches which were 

made tirst around the circle 

and the wheel will be fully 

detached from its foundation. 

The same piece or circle of card- 

board may be used in making many 
wheels of the same size. 

Extra large designs may be made for sep- 

arate doilies or a number of small ones used 

for a border around a linen centre. In the 

latter instance place a wheel on the article 


hanging, or tying in a large knot if more conven- Figure No. 4. to be decorated and secure it with button-hole 
ient. From this point pass the needle under one of stitches made through the points at the outer edge 
the foundation stitches, cross the card to the opposite of the wheel. Cut away any linen from underneath 
foundation stitch, pass the needle throuyh this in the same that should be removed in order to show the full wheel. 

way; cross the card again and take up the next foundation It will be seen that thread or silk of any texture can be 
stitch to the first one used; cross again and take upthe used in making Brazilian point. The finer it is the more 
next one exactly opposite the second one used. exqu:site will be the result. Darning or knotting it with 


A reference to tigure No. 8 will show the processina colored threads or silks affords a pleasing variation from 
perfectly clear manner. The thread that has just been all white or cream color. 
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After the elaborate Autumn and Winter fashions it 
seems as if we would have become accustomed to lavish- 
ness in the matter of garnitures and trimmings and the 
various dressy accessories that every well-appointed ward- 
robe includes, yet the effects that are employed singly 
and collectively upon Spring tvilcttes are fairly bewil- 
dering in their diversity and beauty. 

Gold continues to be the feature which dominates every- 
thing the fashionable woman wears; all the other varia- 
tions in trimmings are of minor importance compared with 
this element. There are gold beads, gold spanglies and 
vold threads in all the embroideries that are to be used in 
a decorative way. Gold is a distinguishing item in the 
trimming of the smartest wraps, and even to the adorn- 
ment of the coiffure does this fancy extend, a rose of 
gold tissue being frequently added here to give a finishing 
touch with gowns for wear at ceremonious evening func- 
tions. The newest veils, too, are dotted with gold, though 
this will scarcely find general favor, tlhe effect being 
rather too striking. | 

Black spangles are used freely in conjunction with both 
gold and silver beads, as well as with cut-steel and rhine- 
stone cabochons. These spangled and jewelled effects are 
not only shown in fancy band trimmings and garnitures, 
but are also adapted to entire gowns. Net, chiffon and 
lace are’ usually selected for the foundation materials, and 
in many examples extrémely intricate and artistic designs 
are wrought. A charming gown was fashioned from a 
deep-écru lace having the design worked with tiny gold 
beads and spangles, threads of gold outlining the veins of 
the leaves in the delicate floral.pattern; and tiny bril- 
liants were introduced to form the centres of the flowers. 
Narrow bands of black. panne studded with gold spangles, 
each holding a brilliant, outlined the low, round neck, and 
flaffy cream chiffon ruffles edged with the gold-and-rhine- 
stone decoration fell gracefully over the shoulders. A 
girdle of the black panne embroidered in gold threads and 
tiny beads was fastened at the left side of the front be- 
neath a rhinestone-studded buckle, and several long ends 
of the panne, sparkling with the gold spangles and tiny 
rhinestones and finished with gold spikes set with rhine- 
stones, extended almost to the bottom of the skirt. Long 
black suéde gloves were worn, and a gold rose with a black 
centre in which gleamed a single brilliant was placed in 
the hair, giving an original and distingué completion to 
this gown, which was intended to be worn at a cere- 
monious affair. 

Pastel blue is one of the most fashionable Spring col- 
ors, and a recent importation was made of crépe de Chine 
in this hue. Alternate plaitings of crépe de Chine and 
chiffon, in the same shade, were disposed around the bot- 
tom of the skirt and gave a fluffy, graceful air, and a hip- 
yoke of cream lace added a pleasing feature. The material 
was tucked in vertical lines between the yoke and the 
flounces, and a sash of chiffon was carelessly wound 
around the waist and tied at the back, the lung ends 
almost reaching to the bottom of the trailing skirt. The 
tucked bodice had a transparent yoke of the lace finished 
around the edge with chiffon ruches, and a close-fitting 
under-sleeve of lace individualized the sleeves, which 
were in elbow length and were tucked to correspond with 
the skirt and bodice. 

The tendency to blend various trimmings has, if possible, 
increased, and when this is artistically carried out the result 
isa success. Mare lace, airy chiffon, jewelled bands and 
embroideries are often grouped together on the one toilette. 

A rather eccentric but attractive decoration employed 
on a dark-red serge gown of heavy, coarse weave, is worthy 
uf description. A shaped flounce around the bottom was 
made of cloth having a lustrous face and in the same 
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shade of red, while bands of the 


cloth were stitched over the 

iF seams and also used in a similar 
manner on the smart coat. The 

_? machine-stitching may be in a 
== contrasting shade of silk. The 


effect is at once novel and prac- 
tical. Cloth suits are trimmed 
with applications or bands of satin 
de laine or tweed, also in self- 
color, and silk yowns will be simi- 
. larly constructed, the garniture 
being frequently satin, while on satin dresses glacé or 
brocaded silk is a popular trimming. 

_ Other decorative possibilities may be realized in the 
rich laces that have their designs cut out and are appli- 
quéed on a broad band of satin or panne; they are further 
beautified by fine gold and silver and colored silk threads 
that outline the patterns. These handsome appliqués form 
garnitures for both dresses and wraps, and the ingenious 
woman can easily prepare them. All-over lace character- 
ized by rather large designs being preferably selected, the 
foundation of satin or panno may be in any desired shade, 
though white or black are adaptable to a gown of any color. 

Ornamental buttons swell the list of decorative features, 
and many unique styles are shown. Steel buttons are used 
upon cloth suits, or buttons on a steel or silver foundation 
with a relief art nouveau motif wrought in different shades 
of gold. Jewelled buttons of the old Bohemian or Hun- 
garian type, of which the open-work design in old silver is 
more or less studded with stones and pearls, adorn toilettes 
that sre intended for reception or visiting wear. They are 
usually disposed on the revers and turn-back cuffs of the 
Cavalier or Continental sleeves and frequently form a row 
of three on each side in front, the two just above the 
wais-line almost touching. They are extremely fashiou- 
able on the mousquetaire vest, and when the waist. has 
small ornamental pockets, a button in the centre and one 
on each side is the usual adornment. .Even on evening 
gowns are these artistic effects employed. They secure 
the small straps or floral garlands which take the place 
of sleeves, and they are also used as an apparent fasten- 
ing for drapery on the skirt or waist. Rhinestones and 
precious stones set in extremely light silver or gold mount- 
ings are used for these light gowns. 

An original idea in trimming was carried out on: an 
imported gown of pastel-gray crépe de Paris. It consisted 
of small circular pieces of metallic tissue simulating medals 
or coins on which heads were stamped. These were clev- 
erly wrought in a conventional design and applied on the 
skirt, being joined by and under a Inttice-work of gold 
thread, while narrow, flat gold braid passed from one to 
another, forming links. The coins were of silver, and the 
association of gold and silver was a pleasing one. A 
bertha made of this novel trimming distinguished the waist. 

Laces are still lavishly employed in ornamenting dressy 
gowns made from soft, silky fabrics and light-weight cloth, 
though for the latter they should be selected in somewhat 
heavier patterns, Cluny, Irish crochet and Russian varieties 
being exceptionally effective. Venise appliqué and point 
Arab laces, both the cream and deep- écru tints, are shown 
in floral and conventional designs i in edgings, band trim- 
mings and in the all-over varieties. 

Russian guipure squares, to be applied upon cloth 
gowns, are a novel trimming and are shown in a deep- 
écru tint as well as in black; the material may be cut . 
away from beneath and cloth- of-gold or silver tissue 
applied as a foundation. Another attractive effect was 
achieved in the use of lace on a gown of réséda-green 
crépe de Chine. Point Venise appliqué on fine cream net, 
forming deep points, was disposed around the bottom of 
the circular-shaped skirt, the material being cut away 
and the shimmering white Liberty satin foundation re- 
vealed through the meshes of the net. Bands of the 
Venise appliqué on the net foundation were let in the 
upper part of the skirt, while the bodice was formed of 
the lace points, the silky crepe, finely plaited, filling in 
the spaces between them. The collar was of panne in a 
delicate rose tint and was elaborately embroidered in tiny 
gold sequins, each holding a rhinestone. A folded girdle 
of the panne encircled the waist, and the necessary,totch 
of black was given in the glovescand ‘a_hat. 








No. 3.—_HELEN MILLER GOULD. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 


A man or & woman may have wealth, social position infavor of issue. In case of death without issue the prop- 
or a handsume home, but after death all is soon forgotten. erty reverts to brothers and sisters. The daughter, Helen, 
Not so when good deeds have made a name well-known was to have the use of Lyndhurst and $6,000 per month 
and honored. Clara Barton on battlefields, Florence until her youngest brother Frank came of age. This hap- 
Nightingale in hospitals, and Dorothea Lynde Dix among pened in December, 1898, and Miss Gould has since pur- 
the insane, will be remembered and loved, while thousands chased from the other heirs Lyndhurst, the home where 
of beautiful women with splendid dress and equipage will her father died, and which she greatly loves. 
pass away like the flowers, noted only for a season. Miss Gould's life has been a daily record of doing good. 

Helen Miller Gould has used her wealth, her home, and At Woody Crest, two or three miles east of Lyndhurst, 
her time for the good of humanity, and therefore has a fine old gray mansion, Miss Gould has for a Jong time sus- 
gained lasting fame. The daughter of the railroad mag- tained a home and school for a score of crippled children, 














nate, Jay Gould, who began life poor, and mostly boys. During the Summer vacation 
died in 1892 leaving over $70,000,000 the City Mission sends to Woody Crest 
to his six children—George, Helen, ' children from the poor quarters 
Edwin, Anna, Howard, and | ne \ of New York City, and each 


Franhk—Helen Gould was born 
into luxury, but was not 
spoiled by it. From her 
mother, Helen Miller, 
the daughter of a well- 
to-do merchant, she 
seems to have inher- 
ited sweetness and 
gentleness: from her 
father, decision, eh- — 
ergy, oxecutive abil- 
ity and good sehse. 
Reared in the Sun- 
day echool, she has 
long been an active 
member of the 
West Presbyterian 
Church on Forty- 
Second street, New 
York. She was the 
idol of her father, 
and she, in turn, re- 
veres his memory. 

Mr. Gould once 
said, ‘‘A man makes 
$100,000 in Wall 
Street and imme- 
diately buys a yacht, 
begins to drive fast 
horses, and becomes 
a sport generally. My 
tastes lie in a different 
direction. When business 
hours are over, I go home 
and spend the remainder of 
the day with my wife, my children 


company spends two weeks, 

receiving fresh vegetables 

and milk every day from 
Lyndhurst. 

At Thanksgiving all 

have a bounteous din- 

ner; at Christmas 

all hang up their 

stockings and _ re- 

celve drums, horns, 

alice ears, doils and other 

wi things that delight 

the heart of a child. 

The eighty or more 

workmen at Lynd- 

hurst, it is said, 

each receives a tur- 

key, and a check 

for $25. It is to 

Miss Gould’s credit 

that her servants 

remain with her a 

long time, as is 

natural when they 

are well treated and 

rightly appreciated. 

After the Spanish- 

American War was 

declared, April 26, 

1898, Miss Gould wrote 

to President McKinley 

offering $100,000, and to 

double the amount if neces- 

sary. The. President ,:wrote 

his thanks, but felt unable to 

receive the money withonpt’an Act 


and the books in my library. Every | of Congress authorizing its .accept- 

man has natural instincts of his own.” _ HELEN MILLER GOULD. ance. The pits was accepted: by. Con- 
Judge Dillon said of Mr. Gould’s business gress on the 7th of May, and Miss’ Gould 

capacity, ‘‘ Its cardinal points were courage, self- forwarded her check for the amount. 

reliance, clear perception and ultimate knowledge of his From this time forward Miss Gould’s helpin the war was 

business, and untiring industry.” immeasurable. Mrs. Russell Sage says in the New York 


With two homes, one at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Herald, January 22, 1899, concerning the Women’s National 
Forty-Seventh Street, New York City, and the other, War Relief Association: -** Funds poured in upon us, con- 
Lyndhurst, at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, Helen Gould en- tributions and donations, until our exchequer was a fall 
tertains little, but uses these as beautiful homes should one. There was no particular system at that time. The 
be used—to make the world happier. It is ssid that Mr. War Relicf women were all enthusiastic and working 
Gould spent a million dollars on Lyndhurst, and some themselves to death, but without any business detail or 
years ago, when I went over it to see the fine conserva- systematized routine of work. Into this breach stepped 
tories and large collections of orchids, the amount stated Miss Helen Gould. . . . Her executive ability pnt the 
seemed to me not improbable. War Relief in shape. She not only gave her money, .which 

When Mr. Gould died he left his vast property to be held to her was a bagatelle, but she gave her time,-her. strength, 
in trust, the income to be paid to each child for life, power and bent every energy of her-mind to the duty which she 
heing given to cach to dispose of his or her share by will saw before her. ; 

at's 
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“Miss Helen Gould was to be found in the War Relief them ‘and daily supplies ‘being brought from Lyndhurst. 


rooms at the Windsor five days out of seven. .. . To the Soldiers’ Rest on East Fifteenth Street, provided 
Owing to the ab- ; for discharged 


sence of Mrs. El- a soldiers until em- 
Jen Hardin Wal- pre a ployment could 
worth at Fortress be obtained, -Miss 
' Monroe it became Gould came in 
necessary to have erson on 
a director-gen- 7) Thanksgiving 
eral on the spot, ee Bay Day and talked 
and Miss Gould ee ee ste | ed with the men, giv- 
was chosen for 7. a ‘ ae ing them adinner 
the position: 1 ee *. » Ane y) of turkey, plum 
‘“ When the sol- » owe | : | aaeeall bs pudding, fruit, 
diers were being ae fon oe eid - =i etc., and baskets 
sent home from of food to be 
Santiago, Miss taken to the 
Gould made a homes of many. 
personal inspec- While leading 
tion of all the hos- this busy life, re- 
ae on Staten ceiving, it is said, 
sland, on Gover- two thousand let- 
nor’s Island, at ters a week, be- 
Fort Hamilton, in side almost num- 
Brooklyn and in berless calls, Miss 
New York City. Gould found time 
No detail was too to attend to in- 
small or too In- dividual cases of 
significant for her need. When F., 
personal = stiper= W. Molloy died 
vision,and a want at the City Hos- 
once told to her pital, on Black- 
was never for- well’s Island, of 
tten or over! disease contract- 
cooked.” ed in the recent 
Mrs. Bage ts war, Miss Gould 
authority for the paid the expenses 
statement that of the funeral. 
Miss Gould gave The soldier's 
more than mother and sister 
$30,000 to the and the hushand 
War Relief Fund. of the latter fol- 
She established at . ) — lowed the hearse. 
her own expense A CORNER IN THE LIBRARY. The flag .was 
a diet kitchen for : wrapped around 
the men stationed the casket and 
at Camp Wikoff, at Montauk, Long Island, and converted buried with the body in Cypress Hills Oemetery. 
Woody Crest (the children being taken to Lyndhurst) When Albert Duncan, a youthful soldier, at St. 
into a hospital for convalescents, her physiolan attending John's Hospital, Brooklyn, seemed near death, and his 
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father was told to come from Ashland, Ky.,if he wished to 
see his son alive, but had not the means to come until a week 
or two had passed, which would probably be too late, a vis- 
itor wrote to Miss Gould, and money was sent by her to 
the parents and little sister. The joy of seeing friends 
revived the soldier, and he recovered. 

It is well that the country was not unmindful of these 
noble deeds. In December, 1898, General Joseph Wheeler, 
Representative from Alabama, introduced a resolution in 
the House, tendering Miss Gould the thanks uf Congress 
for her ‘‘bounteous benevolence to the soldiers of the 
Army of the United States during the war with Spain” 
and asking that a gold medal be prepared, and presented 
to her by the President of the United States. The New 
York Tribune said, ‘‘ Never has such recognition been 
more worthily earned.” 

A similar resolution was offered in the Senate by Mr. 
Gray of Delaware, and passed February 15, 1899. New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois Legislatures also adopted 
resolutions commending and thanking Miss Gould. The 
city of New York sent its thanks, and Miss Gould replied 
to the Municipal Assembly: “It did not seem as though I 
deserved thanks from the city, for an American woman 
should stand ready to 
serve her country to 
the extent of her abil- 
ity, but I shall always 
value: highly this ex- 
pression of apprecia- 
tion and good-will.” 

The soldiers and 
sailors presented Miss 
“Gould with an album, 
fourteen inches long 
and eleven broad, 
with one hundred and 
eighty-five leaves, 
bound in blue crushed 
levant, with three 
thousand autographs. 
The names of Gen- 
erals Miles, Shafter 
and Wheeler, and 
Roosevelt 
‘ are among them, bat 
most are from the | 
rank and file. The 
names were gathered 
by J. F. Fairman, act- 
ing hospital steward 
of the Fifth Army 
Corps, U.S. A., begin- 
ning on the battlefield 
of Rantiage: 

General Joseph 
Wheeler presented 
her with an album 
containing one thou- 
sand articles and illustrations having reference to her 
work in the war. The crew of the “Raleigh” gave her 
three flags to express the appreciation of the “men behind 
the guns.’”’ The crew hoped Miss Gould would come on 
board to receive them, but illness prevented, so the flags 
were given at her house. Articles have been brought her 
by the sailors of the Navy from various parts of the world. 
A twelve-inch proee re weighing eight hundred pounds 
has been sent to Lyndhurst by the Navy Department as a 
souvenir of the war with Spain. 

On the afternoon of March 17, 1899, New York City 
witnessed one of its most disastrous fires. The Windsor 
Hotel, on Fifth Avenue, seven stories high, with five hun- 
dred rooms and costing over a million dollars, was com- 
pletely destroyed. Nearly a score of lives were lost, and 
twice that number injured. There were many hairbreadth 
escapes, and many acts of heroism in saving women and 
children. 

The home of Miss Gould was just across the street from 
the hotel. She at once opened her house, and said, 
“ Bring anybody who needs help. Ill turn the house into 
a hospital if necessary.” The injured and dying and one 
already dead were brought in. and Miss Genld and her 
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household ministered to all. 
from the sparks, and it seemed probable at times that it 
would be destroyed. 


The GEuuld house was on fire 


When men searched in the Windsor ruins for bodies 


Miss Gould converted her kitchen and laundry into a 
refreshment place for the police and the workers. 


_ Fire Commissioner Scannell gratefully presented her and 


her brother Frank, who assisted her, with gold badges, 
entitling them at all times to enter the fire lines. 
weeks after the Windsor fire Miss Gould sent $1,000 to 
the New York Fire Departinent for relief work, and $1,000 
to the Police Pension fa 


Two 


nd. 
On June 7, ten men, representing the officers and firemen 


of the New York Fire Department, were guests at Lynd- 


hurst, and presented Miss Gould with a very handsome 


album containing views taken at the Windsor Hotel fire, 
and referring to her goodness to the flremen while work- 


The album was given in behalf of one thousand 


ing there. 
Miss Gould wore the 


eight hundred and fifty members. 


gold badge given her by the Fire Commissioner. 


On June 25, one hundred self-supporting young women 
from New York and Brooklyn, belonging to the Bible Class 
of the Y. W. C. A., were entertained at Lyndhurst. Two 
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arlor cars were attached to a regular afternoon train 
eaving the Grand Central Depot and were met by carriages 
at the station. Miss Gould showed the visitors the art 
gallery, the stables and the St. Bernard dogs, served lunch 
on the lawn and gave each an orchid as she started for 
home. Before the girls arrived the children of the work- 
men at Lyndhurst were given their annual picnic. 

In the Aatumn of 1899 Miss Gould became deeply inter- 
ested in the movement to prevent Brigham H. Roberts of 
Utah, an avowed polygamist, from taking his seat in Oon- 
gress. When Utah became a State, it was on condition 
of prohibiting polygamy. Miss Gould gave both time 
and money to the se Paarne for Social Service,” of which 
Dr. Josiah Strong, of New York, is president. Some millions 
of signatures were obtained against the seating of Mr. 
Roberts. Miss Gould wrote to Adjutant-General Miller 
asking the soldiers to become interested: ‘Mr. Roberts,” 
she said, ‘‘it seems, has at least three wives, apd, advocat- 
ing and practising the principles he does, he should not, we 
women think, be allowed to have a seat in the highest law- 
making body of the land. I have never before 
taken any active part in any,political question, but this 
movement is for the protection of the home(and of women 
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.throughout the country, and I am glad to use the little in- 
fluence I have for what I believe to be a righteous cause.” 
Mr. Roberts’s seat in the House was declared vacant by a 
vote of 268 to 50. : 

Miss Gould has given to the New York Public Library the 
Berrian collection of four hundred and fifty books, three 
hundred pamphlets and fifty-two volumes of newspapers 
on Mormonism, giving a complete history of the Mormon 
Church from its origin. _ 

Miss Gould’s gifts have been constant and in various 
directions. To the New York University, which has over 


fifteen hundred students, she has given a Hall of Fame, 
which will cost probably $200,000. The granite substruc- 
ture of the Hall will be named the Museum. It is proposed 
to inodel the building after the Ruhmes Halle at Munich. 
It will be over five hundred feet long, in the form of a 
semi-circle, fifteen feet wide, and one hundred and seventy 
feet high. Within the Colonnade panels are to be placed 
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bearing the names of native-born 
Americans deemed greatest in their 

ive lines. The name of Jay 
Gould must be placed among them. 
Ohancellor MacOracken has already 
selected a long list of judges from 
the colleges, authors and courts of 
the country, to select from the names 
offered. 

Miss Gould is a graduate from the 
law department of the University, 
and is Vice-President of the N. Y. 
Woman’s Legal Education Society. 

Miss Gould laid the corner-stone 
of Overton Hall, Mount Hermon, for the Moody Schools, 
on May 17, 1898.” She has given two scholarships of 
$6,000 each, one for the girls’ school und one for the 
boys’ school. 

To Mt. Holyoke College she gave $5.000 in memory of 
her mother; to Vassar and Wellesley $16,000 each, also in 
memory of her mother (of the latter college, she is an 
honorary member of tlie senior class, 1900, who gave a 
large reception for her last Summer); to Rutgers College. 
New York, $20,000 towards the endowment fund, in 
memory of both parents; to Chatauqua, $25,000 for en- 
dowment and $5,000 for the Hall of the Christ; to Berea 
College, Kentucky, $10,000. 

She is to build a new home on Sands Street near the 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn, for the Seamen’s Retreat, at a cost 
of $125,000 or more. The five-story building will have 
reading rooms, gymnasium, baths, dormitory, restaurant, 
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and other comforts, so that sailors may not spend their 
earnings at low resorts. 

Miss Gould has not forgotten the soldiers in the Philippine 
Islands. When the transport “Sherman” went to Manila 
she personally superintended the sending of supplies to 
Manila, furnished by herself. On the transport ‘‘Thomas”’ 
she sent travelling libraries to Manila, and others to Cuba 
and Porto Rico. These libraries are in oak cases, with one 
hundred books in each, travels, biographies, novels and a 
few hymn books and Bibles. All are in charge of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. She gives 
libraries also at all Y. M. C. A. points on the Missouri 
Pacitic Railroad system. 

For the industrial schools under the charge of the Ameri- 
can Female Guardian Society and the Home of the Friend- 
less, 29 Eust Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, Miss 
Gould pays for ten special teachers who instruct seven 
thousand children in cooking, dressmaking, carpentry, 
sewing, and the like. She endows a 
free bed in the Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Hospital with $5,000, and pro- 
vides a floating hospital trip im Sum- 
mer at a cost of $250. 

Miss Gould gives $700 to North 
Tarrytown toward the purchase of 


a town clock to be used on the 
new schoolhouse; she places one 
hundred volumes for children in the 
Hutchinson, Kan., free library; to 
one of her father’s old friends who 
is in want she sends $250; to the 


cyclone sufferers in Wisconsin $250; 
toward the expenses of the first Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference, when 
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two thousand missionaries from all over the world gathered 
in Carnegie Hall, New York City, $1.000; to a little church 
near Tarrytown $100; and to almost innumerable other 
causes, which never find their way into print. 

Miss Gould gives more than money: she gives her youth— 
she is not more than thirty; ler strength—she is slight 
and not over strong; in short, she gives herself. She is a 
noble example to other young women. She visits hos- 
pitals and infirmaries and talks with and comforts the poor 
and the sick. She has little time for receptions or parties 
or amusements to while away time. Like her brother 
Frank, who has several St. Bernard dogs valued at thou- 
sands of dollars each, she is fond of animals. She was a 
devoted daughter, and is living to carry out what she 
believes would please and honor her father. Her life motto 
might well be that of the late Princess Alice, daughter of 
Queen Victoria: “ Life is for work; not for pleasure.” 
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As a general thing, Americans are sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of the home care of their children, 
and in many instances the feeling of responsibility to their 
offspring and the great sense of what was lacking in their 
own childhood lead parents to such a degree of abnegation 
on their part and over-indulgence as regards the children 
that the result is the production of Penfant terrible, an ex- 
pression which has come to be regarded as more descriptive 
of the American than the French child. It is very difficult 
to steer clear of over-indalgence on the one hand and 
Puritan strictness onthe other; both are alike detrimental 
to perfect development. Parents, however, should take 
courage in the remembrance that the tendency to develop- 
ment in achild is innate and that in spite of everything 
the child will attain certain proportions of mental and 
moral symmetry, just as its body will grow. The child is 
mach like the plant, which is sure to develop from the seed 
and to attain the likeness of the plant which produces it ; 
its beauty and full perfection, however, are dependent 
upon the favorable conditions of the soil into which it has 
been thrown to germinate and grow. The home life, which 
includes the conditions of eating, sleeping, dressing and 
living, of affectionate care and individual education in the 
thousand an‘ one notions and ideas which the fathers and 
mothers have inherited froin their parents and which have 
come to them as accretions from their own education, will 
stainp its imprint upon the child. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


It is not so much that parents are not fully alive tc their 
responsibility in regard to their children as it is that they 
are lacking in essential judgment in administering these 
responsibilities. Thoy are swaye! by their feelings and 
sentiments and act along the lines of least resistance with- 
out due regard for that which is for the best interests of the 
child. ‘* Why do you give the child this or that?” ‘“ Why 
do you allow the child to do this or that?” a critic of 
paternal] behavior will ask, and the reply will come, ‘Oh, 
it is easier than to have a fuss and discussion about the 
matter and, after all, what difference does it make?” It 
is likewise difficult for parents to realize how mach children 
appreciate and understand the motives and the mental pro- 
cesses in which their elders indulge concerning them. 

The relationship of love an: sympathy is one of the most 
beautiful upon earth, and it should ba made as perfect as 
possible. A child regards his parents as two majesties 
supreme in power and wisdom. They are like kings, divine; 
they can do no wrong. The awakening to the fact that 
these “parents are human and finite, in knowledge and 
judgment and justice, comes to children with earthquake 
effect, upheaving their moral world. Parents should 
endeavor so to order their acts and words that their chil- 
dren may maintain as long as possible this sense of their 
ability to direct the universe; for if a child loses this feeling 
when he is too young to estimate human powers and limita- 
tions, he is swept away by a contempt of paternal authority 
which leaves him in danger of shipwreck. Now and then 
there exist parents of such godlike attributes that their chil- 
dren grown to manhood and womanhood cherish the same 
feelings of confidence and respect and have the same firm 
belief in their infallibility, but such instances are very rare. 


CONFLICTS OF AUTIIORITY. 


The most frequent and disastrous mistakes that are com- 
mitted in the management of the child coinc from the in- 
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ability of the parents to realize the powers of the child 
and their rapid development with the attendant comprehen- 
sion of responsibility and obedience. Parents should never 
forget that the corner-stone of home happiness and proper 
mental as well as physical growth is based upon obedience, 
and the sooner the child is taught to obey, the better and 
firmer are the foundations for a symmetrical character, the 
ure favorable the conditions for advancement at home and 
a‘ school, and the better the preparation given to encounter 
tha warfare of life to which the child must come when it 
is grown. Parents cannot be impressed tvo deeply with 
this idea of the necessity of making the child comprehend 
that he has entered a world in which he is a subject and 
not a ruler. His very life may depend upon this. If in 
times of sickness force and argument must be resorted to 
in administering medicines or in the nursing, the child’s 
nervous system is upset and he is made so much worse that 
it often becomes a question whether it is not better to leave 
him alone rather than attempt the measures intended for 
his relief. 

Then, again, if the will of the child is not early directed 
and controlled by the parents the difficulties of arriving at 
this result increase each year in geometrical ratio. And. 
worst of all, when the child arrives at the threshold of 
adult life and must govern and control himself, he is as in- 
capable of duing it as he would be of walking, if ne had 
never been permitted to use the muscles employed in that 
act. The results of parental ignorance of the necessity of 
insisting upon childish obedience are glaringly shown in 
after life when the children yield to selfish or vicious im- 
pulses which eventuate in crime. The effects on the health 
are just as bad; for, unaccustomed to controlling the desires 
and impulses, the mind is a prey to whatever whims and 
impressions may arise, and if sorrow or disaster occur, the 
person is afflicted with melancholia or may become entirely 
unbalanced. In the exaction of obedience there must be 
no conflict of authority. Many children learn very soon 
that they can appeal from father to mother and vice versa. 
Each parent should uphold the authority of the other, for 
nothing is so detrimental to the welfare of the child as to 
be the shattlecock tossed to and fro between conflicting 
parental opinions. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE SERVANTS. 


The carelessness with which children are turned over to 
ignorant and unttustworthy servants is as surprising as it is 
lamentab!e. The scars and marks which evil-minded and 
ignorant servants leave on the moral nature of the child 
are often indelible. The child is bashful and reticent and 
at a very early age learns to conceal things of an unpleasant 
nature which he encounters, even if not induced to do so 
by threats. I[ am far from holding in light esteem the 
army of nursery maids who with well-nigh inexhaustible 
patience and marvellous good-humor devote themselves 
through long hours to their foster children. I also think 
it a needless waste for mothers to devote themselves exclus- 
ively to those duties which can be as well performed by a 
nurse, thereby exhausting their strength and reducing 
themselves to a state of nerves and invalidism and leaving 
no time for mental improvement, becoming intellectual 
dwarfs, unfit companions for their husbands, and unable 
later to guide the intellectual] development of their children 
when they are older and most need guidance and direction. 

A mother ought to have assistance in the care of the chil- 
dren in those early years when they need so much watching 
to keep them in the ways of physical safety ; and it were 
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better to go without many other things in order to do this. 
The higher in the social scale the nurse may be, to a cer- 
tain extent the greater the advantage to the child, especi- 
ally if the child is over four years oid. The child, who is 


then an animated interrogation point, should have someone. 


to answer his questions patiently and intelligently. His 
attendant ought also to be one who speaks his native 
tongue with a pleasant, well-modulated voice. It is an ex- 
cellent plan for children to learn foreign languages from 
their nurses, but kindness, gentleness, neatness, good judg- 
ment are of much more importance. In taking a stranger 
to care for one’s children written recommendations should 
not be relied upon. Confidence should be based upon per- 
sonal observation. One does not wish to act as a spy upon 
one’s servants, but mothers would often be astonished if 
they were acquainted with the doings of Bridget, Clarisse 
or Gretchen while out of their sight taking the children for 
their daily airing, or when the mother is away from home. 
The authority of the nurse over the children should be up- 
held. It isamatter of marvel how well in most cases nurses 
govern the children, when they are given so little authority. 
Mothers are often warned not to let their children associate 
with the servants, yet looking back on my own childhood. 
I can see how much I would have missed out of my life had 
I been deprived of the frank and free friendship of the 
cook or the man in the stable or the hands that worked 
on the farm. It was an awakening, moreover, to the limi- 
tations and disadvantages of being ‘‘ grown up” when upon 
the return from my first vacation I came full against the 
invisible barrier that had arisen, and realized that society 
and custom pointed out different paths for our feet to walk. 
It is well for children to- associate with those who serve 
as well as those who are served; it will better fit them for 
realizing the conditions which have to be met below stairs 
as well as above stairs later in life, when the responsibili- 
ties come to them. 


THE CHILD’S HOME LIFE. 


It is generally a part of the biography of the self-made 
business man that he began at the very beginning and did 
the laborer’s work to perfect himself in his calling. He 
swept out the office in which he afterward became the head 
of the firm. He set the type in the printing room adjoining 
the sanctum in which later he sat in the editorial chair. If 
you would successfully develop the children in the home, 
make them wait upon themselves. As soon as possible 
teach them to dress themselves, and make them think that 
they can serve themselves in every way. They should not 
be weighted down with tasks and responsibilities in their 
home life, but they should not leave their childhood behind 
them without a thorough knowledge of all the depart- 
ments of the home and the kind of labor and attention in- 
volved in carrying them on. This is generally considered 
apart of the education which belongs to girls after they 
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leave school, but it will also be of great use to have kinder- 
garten instruction in these details for the boys and girls 
say at eight, ten or twelve years of age. The novelty will 
amuse and interest them, and all the various forms of 
housework would be as so much play, as Miss Hunting- 
ton’s kitchen garden instruction for poor girls has demon- 
strated ; it would also impress upon the mind of the child 
the duties and labor which a home involves. It is not 
meant that a child should be burdened. Indeed, parents 
ure in duty bound to keep them free from the carking cares 
of life as far as may be, but this will nou prevent making them 
self-helpful, self-reliant and awakening in them a desire to 
be useful. The child from the very beginning should not 
be allowed to be fretful, or to cry or indulge in fits of 
temper. These are habits which should be broken up at 
once, and the training should be begun before the child is 
a year old. A fire is easily extinguished in the beginning, 
but if the blaze gains a headway it will consume all before 
it can be put out; so it is with the bad habits of a child, 
they can be easily cured if taken in time, but later they are 
in danger of consu:ning the character. They must be met 
and conquered in the home. 

Chapters have been and might be written on the more 
material aspects of the child’s life at home. What about 
the nursery? It should be the brightest and airiest room 
in the house. If there is a number of children they 
should have a separate play-room so that they will not dis- 
turb the babies. What about their sleep? Their sleeping 
room should be airy and one that the sun can visit in the 
daytime. People who live in apartment houses should 
not put their children to sleep in those small bed-rooms 
that only have a window opening on an air shaft. It 
is better at night to turn the sitting-rooms or parlors: into 
sleeping apartments. Children cannot thrive and flourish 
in a place where plants cannot. It is cruel of parents to 
keep children up late at night. The hour of bedtime should 
be promptly heeded. What about meals? They should be 
served with regularity, and the food should be plain and 
wholesome. The heartiest meal should be in the middle: 
of the day. It is much better in every way that children. 
should have a table for themselves; otherwise they will 
wish to eat those things which are not good for them or 
their meal will be constantly embittered by denial of their 
desires. Moreover, grown people are restrained from the 
full enjoyment of conversation, which is for them, the 
greatest aid to digestion. The mother or some equally 
responsible person should superintend the children at table 
to see that they eat properly and the right amount.. What 
about their dress? Children’s clothes should:be adapted to 
them in*the way of giving them proper protection. A 
child should not be over-dressed; nor over-burdened with 
clothes in Summer or too Jightly clad in Winter. - The 
child should be unconscious of its clothes. The make and 
fit should leave it untramelled for its work in life, which 
is constantly to exercise every muscle in its little body. 





A SONG OF CHOICE. 


When up the valleys Spring 
Comes laughing lovingly 
And gold and tawny wing 


Make melody, 
Then hey for meadow ar. 
With my lobe there! 


When Summer’s haze and heat 
The dreamy landscape blur, 
And drowsing in the wheat 


The crickets chirr, 
Then hey for mountain air 
With my lobe there | 


When largess from her urn 
The lavish Autumn spills, 
And sunset splendors burn 
On all the hills, 
Then hey for woodland air, 
With my love there! 


When Winter grips the land, 

And chains the long blue lakes, 
And sows with open hand 

The fleece-white flakes, 


Then hey for ingle air, 
With my lobe_there! 


CLINTON, SCOLLARD, 





By CAROLYN HALSTED. 
THE AMUSEMENTS AND AMENITIES OF A COLLEGE DAY. 


College education aims to fit the student best tu perform 


whatever may prove her part in the years to come. Lecture 
and recitation, study and research form the chief means to 
this end, but other factors enter also, varying the daily 
routine of undergraduate existence. 

At the College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the college day makes an early start 
with the rising bell at half past six o’clock, and though 
breakfast is served in Guilford House from seven until a 
quarter to eight the girls are expected to be 
prompt. As recitations begin at 8:15, 
the few intervening moments are 
utilized in putting rooms in order 
and reading the morning pa- 
pers. After the first hour 
comes chapel, which is not 
compulsory, though the 
unwritten law urges 
attendance. At half 

ast ten a light 
unch is served, 
the last morning 
recitation clos- 
ing at half-past - 
twelve. The 
half hour be- 
fore luanch- 
eon goes 
quickly in 
a constitu- 
tional if the 
weather be 
fine, or ‘in © 
looking over 
the current 
magazines; 
the piano is 
in use, too. 
After the mid- 
day: meal the 
sophomore and. 
junior generally 
work in the labor- 
atory, and the girl 
who has leisure plays 
golf or tether-ball or 
goes for a tramp to Lake 
Erie, about three miles 
away, through some of the 
beautiful parks and boulevards 
for which Cleveland is noted. Two 
or threejhours of hard study fill the rest 
of the afternoon. Sometimes receptions at 
Guilford House or the main building vary the 
routine, or some distinguished visitor is féted at a large 
function for the college and its friends. After a busy after- 
noon dinner at six is a delightful rest and is made the 
social hour of the day. After dinner comes dancing, until 
the girls separate for study. A little gathering or feasting 
in some student’s room occasionally brings a merry ending 
to the day. Callers are allowed at any time, though not 
encouraged on Sunday. At 9.40 p. m. sounds the warning 
bell; at ten o’clock another for retiring, but a student is 
not compelled to obey this if it is necessary for her to fin- 
ish some task. s : 

At Radcliffe there are no dormitories, and this fact makes 
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the daily round somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of other col- 
leges. The Radcliffe senior is 
much her own mistress, but usn- 
ally conforms to systematic 
work, having Harvard stand- 
ards as a stimulus. Morning 
payers in the auditorium of 
ay House begin the day, but 
attendance is not required and 
the senior may not put in an 
appearance until nine o’clock, 
when lectures and recitations 
commence, lasting until eleven. 
She is apt to go to the gymna- 
sium for an hour, perhaps to practise for the monthly meet, 
that she may help her class toward winning the champion- 
ship flag presented at the end of the Spring term by the 
Athletic Perhaps she takes a plunge in the 
swimming pool and then lounges about with some of her 
chums until lunch. Lunch hour in the three pleasant 
rooms filled with small tables is a lively, gossipy time, when 
college doings are discussed and laughter aid gay badinage 
heard on every side. The afternoon lecture over, she 
strolls across the commons to the University 
library to read or write. Being a senior, 
she is apt to have a special cari ad- 
mitting her to the “stacks” as 
she calls the book-shelves. If 
she prefer, she can go to the 
top floor of the House to 
its own cosey library. 
At 4.30 the quiet of 
the House is brok- 
en, and fluttering 
skirts and girlish 
Yoices announce 
that relaxation 
reigns. Every 
afternoon of 
the week 
there is held 
at least one 
club meet- 
ing—for 
Radcliffe is 
a famous 
club centre, 
with its 
Emanuel, 
Idler, Clase- 
ical, English, 
French, Ger- 
man, Science, 
Semitic, Phil- 
osophy, Music, 
Glee, Graduate 
and a host of oth- 
ers. A senior will 
be likely to act as 
chairman of some com- 
mittee and conduct a 
rehearsal for one of the 
many plays or original oper- 
ettas ; or possibly she is a mein- 
ber of the Glee Club and obliged tu 
attend a ‘‘practice.’’ Perhaps a class 
meeting is on the tapis or a reception at 
Miss Irwin’s—the Dean. Then comes study. 
After dinner comes more preparation for the following 
day and, if living in her own home, some family claims. 
If boarding, probably half a dozen of her colleagnes are 
in the same house, and loafing in each others’ room is 
indulged in at night, with lengthy and abstruse arguments 
on every conceivable topic. 

The Wellesley freshman is made much of by the three upper 
classes, even though the sophs. tease ber occasionally and 
attempt a little mild hazing, particularly on Halioween. 
From the noment she is aroused by the resounding strokes 
of the mallet on the curious,brazen bell,jtaken from an 
ancient Buddist temple:in) Japan_and hung in the upper 
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corridor of College Dall, until ten at night she is thor- 
oughly busy. Beside her three recitations she has her 
gymnasium work, her themes and hours of study and read- 
ing on assigned subjects. She manages to have some 
pleasure each day, when her friends drop in for five o’clock 
tea, or all run down to the village to buy fudge at the 
café or stop in the tea-room for ice cream. With Satur- 
day night comes fun in the “Barn.” She makes up on 
Sunday and Monday (Wellesley recreation day) for the 
hardships of the week. Late Sunday breakfast and chapel 
service at eleven, with a stroll through the college grounds, 
fill her morning; in the afternoon lounging with chums in 
her room or theirs, writing letters home, reading a favorite 
book, long walks to Charles River Village, Wellesley Hills 
or other neighboring attraction. After tea she attends 
vespers in chapel, then returns to a chafing-dish supper, 
with long talks and confidences. Monday morning she 
goes to Boston with one or more companions to shop, visit 
the Public Library, Art Museum, State House, Old South 
Church and all the other sights. Or, perhaps, she joins a 
party to visit the storied spots in the vicinity—Concord 

ridge, Lexington Field, Bunker Hill, Wayside Inn, Long- 
fellow’s home or Plymouth Rock. Sometimes a visitor 
arrives to whom she must show the beauties of her Alma 
Mater, and if it be a Harvard man ora ‘‘Tech”’ she will 
walk him down to Tupelo Point. 

The rising bell at 6.30 suunmons the Mount Holyoke girl 
to prepare for a seven 
o’clock breakfast. She 
has her room to take care 
of and must also give 
three-quarters of an hour 
to light work in some 
branch of the household. 
Her lesson periods are 
one hour each in length, 
and she averages three a 
day, beside laboratory 
work of original inves- 
tigation. English is an 
interesting branch at 
Mount Holyoke, espe- 
cially that of practical 
journalism, a course 
which many of the girls 
elect. Dinner is at half- 
past twelve, leaving a 
long afternoon for study 
and recreation, with, 
perhaps, a lecture or 
recitation. The lovely 
country induces outdoor 
life even in Winter, when 
skating or ice polo or 
an exciting snowfight 
sends the merry crowd 
home hungry for supper. 
A gay social hour fol- 
lows; then all file away 
to study. The evening 
class in the new gym- 
nasium is greatly enjoyed 
by the young athletes in 
bloomers and blouse, who 
finish with a bath and 
frolic until the director has to drive them out. Wednesday 
is the weekly holiday, and Tuesday night is sure to be 
celebrated with some bit of gayety, ‘Living Posters,’’ a 
museum exhibiting freaks, an original farce, a soirée 
Jrangaise, a German feast of music and pretzels, a masque- 
rade or, perhaps, a sleigh ride and sugaring off if there is 
snow, or singing on the campus if warm weather prevails. 

The occupants of the commodious residence halls of the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore are given considerablo 
liberty and can do very much as they please if they prove 
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themselves rightly disposed. The fine dining-hall is situ- 
ated at the top of each building, whither an elevator 
carries its fair freight to breakfast at about 7.45. If the 
student chances not to have an early recitation at Goucher 
Hall, which also contains the chapel, she need not attend 
morning service, but devotes the first period to study. Tho 
morning hours are busy, partly spent in the gymnasium or 
testing chemicals, or more likely in the fine biological 
laboratory. After luncheon come scholastic duties, and if 
she is taking art or music she mounts to the studio to draw 
from life, or gives an hour to thorough-base and harmony, 
emerging to play hockey or golf over the links in Druid 
Hill Park. If she chances to be on the board of Donny- 
brook Fair or an editor of The HKalends she goes to the 
editorial den to make or read copy and discuss covers and 
illustrations. Dinner brings the household together in 
pretty gowns, to dance later in the big drawing-room. This 
is the hour when the fraternity girls gather in the “Quad” 
or ‘‘Cosey Corner’ to chat and make merry. It may be 
some special occasion—President Goucher’s reception to 
the seniors, College Day ceremonies, the junior or senior 
play, class or club meetings or the sophomore affair to the 
freshmen. 

Cornell University is on such a large plan and the life of 
the women students so free from restrictions that the Sage 
College routine presents much variety. The student may 
have breakfast any time from 7.15 to 8.15, with the same 
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freedom at luncheon and dinner. J)uring the forenoon 
she attends lectures in the University buildings or studies 
in the library, and the afternoon is spent in much the same 
way, the tension relieved by a walk, drive or row on Lake 
Cayuga, or basket-ball in the gymnasium if she has no 
regular drill. Dinner over, she dances, then works if no 
social matter claims attention. She has a penchant for 
the theatre, too; often,the University men invite her and her 
colleagues to their entertainments in the fraternity houses, 
or else the Sage girls arrange a fancy ball or dramatics. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SOCIETIES: A pamphlet con- 
taining a History of the Organized Club Movement and the 
General Federation of Clubs, the Many Departments of 
Social Science to which the energies of Club Women may 


be directed, and Instructions for Organizing a Club. The 
Patriotic, Social and Philanthropic Organizations are de- 
scribed, including with the descriptions, Cuts of well-known 
Club Women. Price, 6d. (by post, 7$d.) or 15 Cents. 
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The selection of appropriate headgear for the early 
Spring months is never an easy matter. The Winter hats 
have lost their freshness, and the new Spring gown, unless 
accompanied by a model distinctly in harmony with it, is 
deprived of that air of smartness so essential to its perfect 
completeness. The between-season hat or bonnet, there- 
fore, inust alike avoid heavy Winter effects and the airy 
lightness of Summer creations to achieve an artistio result. 

The low, flat shapes that have been worn during the 
Winter will remain popular, while the coquettish Aiglon 
or Continental types are also promised a continuance in 
favor. The latter styles are delightfully becoming to round, 
youthful faces. 

There are numerous attractive toques and turbans made 
of fancy straw braids and of panne and chiffon softly 
draped over frames, while creations of tulle, with foliage 
or flowers, are shown for dressy wear. These dainty con- 
fections are shirred, draped or finely and closely tucked, 
and many examples show an association of goid-run lace 
and effective decorations of roses made of gold tissue, also 
gold braids and gold-and-rhinestone pins and buckles. 

The lavish disposition of gold and silver continues, and 
upon no other article of the apparei is it so effective. Gold- 
run lace and Brussels net embroidered in gold threads and 
gold spangles is used to make fascinating evening toques. 
In many instances cloth-of-gold is employed for the foun- 
dation, and a bit of fur is either mingled with the airy 
trimming or forins the rolled brim. Fur will not lose favor 
as a decorative feature, notwithstanding the rather incon- 
gruous effect of its association with filmy laces, and nets 
and its seeming inappropriateness for the approaching 
warm days. The fur most employed in models for early 
Spring will be chinchilla. 

Tucked, corded and shirred taffeta is utilized in fashion- 
ing stylish mid-season toques and turbans; and shaded 
breasts, ostrich plumes and soft folds of Liberty satin or 
panne are used to trim. 

With the ushering of Spring ribbons have returned for use 
in trimming, and never beforo has the assortment been so 
varied and beautiful. There are exquisitely soft Liberty 
and Louisine ribbons in all the delicate pastel tints, for 
chonx, rosettes and broad, looped bows that will adorn 
both dressy and more severe modes. A’ novel gold-bordered 
satin ribbon procurable in four shades—blue, coral, green 
and violet—will be a charming trimming for the toque or 
turban of panne or some airy textile. A many-looped 
bow of the fine ribbon was arranged at the front of a blue 
tucked panne mushroom-shaped hat, falling over the edge 
of the slightly flared brim in broad, Alsatian effect and 
caught at the knot by a gold buckle. The same idea ex- 
pressed in violet would be pleasing. The brim facing of 
white tucked tulle and the mass of green leaves on a ban- 
deau, in either example, would give the essential relief note. 

An effective appliqué of pastel-tinted tulle floral designs, 
each outlined with gold and silver spangles, on black tulle 
was seen in an imported creation, of which the crown was 
of draped pale-blue panne and the rolling brim of black 
tulle overlaid with tulle bearing unique appliqués. Over 
the edge of the brim, which flared at the left side, leaves 
of gold tissue were arranged in graceful plume effect from 
the front to the back, resting on a bandeau. Beneath the 
flaring brim were disposed two roses of the same golden 
hue, a black gauze rose nestling between them. This 
smart, novel hat is alike suitable for dressy and street wear. 

‘Esthetic tastes will be pleased with a dainty creation 
showing an association of white and gold, of which the en- 
tire frame is covered with draped gold-cloth, overlaid with 
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real Jace in a deep-écru tint. The brim is rolled, the edge 
of the lace falling over it. Five large white roses almost con- 
ceal the low, flat crown. A long white ostrich plume fol- 
lows the edge of the brim at the left side, where it flares 
slightly. A krot of lace thrust through a gold buckle 
secures the end of the plume at the front of the hat, and a 
shorter plume rests on a bandeau at the left side, the curl- 
ing end of the plume falling over the hair. A more appro- 
priate accompaniment than this can scarcely be imagined 
for a gown of écru lace intended to be worn on ceremonious 
occasions. Ifa bit of color be desired, delicate-pink roses 
or orchids in their natural tints may be substituted for the 
white roses. 

A hat of similar shape and style illustrated the effective- 
ness of a touch of black with the white and gold. The 
crown was in low, broad shape and covered with the gold- 
cloth; it had a soft drapery of Lierre lace run with gold 
threads and white chenille disposed over it and caught 
directly on the top with a gilt buckle, the edge of the 
lace falling over toward the left side of the back in cascade 
effect. The brim was made of shirred black panne and was 
faced with finely tucked chiffon. A long white plume 
sweeping over the left side of the hat was secured in front’ 
with a knot of black panne through which was thruat a 
pear-shaped pearl-and-gold pin. At the left side white 
roses rested against the brim, which flared slightly. 

Black, white and silver are combined in a hat of which 
the brim droops over the face and is rolled at the back..- 
The crown is low and flat, suggesting the Tam-O’-Shanter- 
style, and is made of silver tissue overlaid with black tulle 
elaborately embroidered in black chenille, silver spangles 
and silver threads. The brim is of white tulle laid in. nar- 
row tucks. <A band of broad black velvet ribbon is arranged 
around the crown and tied in a broad Alsatian bow at the 
back, where it is secured to the rolling brim by a rhinestone 
buckle. Another rhinestone buckle is placed on the velvet 
band in front. This hat will be becoming to almost every 
type and may be copied in any preferred combination of 
fabrics and colors. 

A perfect bit of headgear intended to be worn with a 
handsome pale-pink cloth gown was made of shaded-pink 
roses. The shape was in the most approved inode, having 
a low, flat crown and a straight brim flared at the left side, 
where a bandeau was arranged to rest on the hair. The 
roses were massed closely together and covered the entire 
frame, and the brim was faced with chiffon in a delicate 
pink shade laid in fine tucks. Roses were disposed on the 
bandeau, and the relief note was achieved by two black 
tulle rosettes that were placed at the left side. The same 
suggestion carried out in roses of another color or in some 
other flower would be charming. 

A toque that expresses unusual good style has a bell- 
shaped crown of Tuscan straw, and the rolling brim is 
entirely covered with black roses, while black chiffon is 
softly folded around the crown. A large chou of pale-blue 
tulle disposed'at the left side, is the only attempt at orna- 
mentation. The color combination is very pleasing. 

The association of black and gold is adapted to a variety 
of costumes and will be quite as much in favor for the 
Spring as it has been during the past season. An example 
of this combination is seen in a hat made of black fancy 
straw braid. The crown is rather high and round and 
the brim wide and flaring off the face. The method 
of trimming is severe but attractive. Two overlapping 
bands of gold braid are arranged around the crown, and 
two narrow rhinestone ornaments conceal their joining 
at the left side of the back; tho braid is brought down 
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over the brim and underneath, where it forms a bow that 
rests on a bandeau. The brim is faced with finely tucked 
black tulle, and the tulle is disposed in plume effect on the 
edge of the brim, at the left side, from the front to the 
back. The same scheme carried out in fancy braid in any pre- 
ferred color, with the gold trimming, would be attractive. 
A richly embroidered gold lace crown is the distinctive 
feature of a black tulle picture hat. Over the tulle brim 
and around the crown are two soft folds of tulle, one of 


black and the other of white; and several white roses’ 


are arranzed on a bed of green leaves at the left side, 
securing the flaring brim. The edge of the brim is finished 
with a broad black velvet cord. Soft folds of black tulle 
serve as a foundation for a winged bow of gold-spangled 
net, which is disposed against the brim where it is flared. 
This elaborate hat would be charming worn with a black 
lace gown. 

The fiat mushroom outline is equally attractive when the 
development is of chiffon, tulle or a similar textile, and 
panne or Liberty satin. A pleasing example, intended to 
be worn with a light-beige crépe de Chine gown in which 
pale blue was introduced in the trimming, was made of 
pale-blue chiffon laid in narrow tucks over the entire 
frame. The brim was faced with tacked white tulle and 





DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. 


Figure No. 1.—This stylish toque is of pale-violet panne 
draped over a frame, the trimming consisting of three 
plumes in a lighter shade of violet and a shaded-pink rose 
with tiny buds and green leaves. The brim is slightly 
flared at the left side, and the rose, with the foliage, is dis- 
posed on a bandeau that rests on the hair at the left side 
toward the front. The plumes nod gracefully over the 
crown and brim. This model will be equally handsome 
made in chiffon, tulle or chenille braid. 


Fieure No. 2.—-This hat of taffeta is in the generally 
becoming round shape. The crown is softly draped, and 
the brim is straight around and has a rolled edge. A large 
chou of white Liberty satin is disposed at the left side of 
the front against the crown and secures the end of the 
long ostrich plume that sweeps over the right side: a gold 
buckle gives additional adornment. Rosettes of the taffeta 
or Liberty satin inay be arranged to rest on the hair at the 
back, if a more dressy effect be desired. The hat would be 
especially attractive in a combination of black and white. 


Figure No. 8.—The picture type is suggested by this 
hat of rouge panne, with trimming of two black plumes, 
a chou of soft satin and flowers with foliage. The straight, 
wide brim is rolled on the edge and is flared at the 
left side, and the crown is low and flat. The plumes 
are arranged to accentuate the flat effect. The large cliou 
of Liberty satin is secured on the edge of the brim at the 
left side of the front by a rhinestone buckle, and the roses 
and foliage rest against the flaring brim at the left side. 
In all-black, or blavk with a touch of white, the hat would 
be charming, and could be worn with dressy toilettes. 


Figure No. 4.—There is an air of good style in this 
panne creation, which is in modified walking shape. The 
briin is rolled at each side, though higher at the left, 
and acord of panne gives a pleasing finish to the edge. Soft 
folds of panne are arranged around the low crown, and a 
plume effect is achieved by the disposition of the foliage 
over the left side. Loops of the panne are adjusted against 
the crown in front. The hat would be attractive made in 
fancy straw braid and would be a suitable accompaniment 
to a tailor gown. 


Fiaure No. 5.—Hats of this shape are always stylish and 
are appropriate for all ordinary wear. Castor-colored 
panne velvet was used to make the present example, and 
golden-brown panne with a sweeping shaded breast was 
employed in the decoration. The brim is rolled and is 
finished with folds of the dark and light panne. A soft 
draping of the brown panne is arranged around the 
low, flat crown and is knotted in front; a gold buckle 
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flared in front, where was adjusted a black velvet bandeau 
bearing a long, narrow gold buckle studded with rhine- 
stones. A long black plume swept over the brim at the 
left side and was secured near the front by loops and a 
knot of black panne. This model was closely followed in 
a hat of which the crown and brim were of chinchilla, the 
edge being completed with gold tissue artistically twisted 
and knotted. The brim was faced with palc-blue chiffon, 
over Which were scattered disks of the fur. A Jong pale- 
blue pluine was caught at the end, on the flaring brim in 
front, with a gold buckle. This hat might be worn with 
admirable effect with a gray gown and collar and muff of 
chinchilla. 

A golden-brown fancy-braid turban with low crown and 
rolled brim was simply but smartly trimmed with a fold of 
darker-brown panne and a shaded breast. The model was 
suitable for wear with a tailor gown of castor or golden- 
brown cloth and for all except very dressy functions. 

The serviceable round hat and the walking shapes, in 
their various modifications, are shown in plain and fancy 
straws and in all the fashionable colors and also in black 
Velvet and soft satin folds and draperies, with either 
breasts or foliage, feather or pompons usually constitute the 
decoration. 
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lends further ornamentation. This smart model would be 
especially pleasing worn with a tailor gown of castor or 
golden-brown cloth. 


Fiaure No. 6.—A hat of black panne, made in the fash- 
ionable Continental shape, is here shown. Soft folds of 
the panne are draped over the crown and brim, while the 
brim facing is smooth and decorated with three rows of 
gold braid disposed at regular intervals. Loops of panne 
caught with a gold buckle give height at the left side, 
where the briin flares. This model is suitable for all ordin- 
ary wear and may be copied in any preferred color. 


Figure No. 7.—Unusual good style is expressed in this 
dressy hat, which is made of white chiffon. The crown is 
low and has the chiffon draped over it. and soft folds of the 
textile are arranged over the brim, which flares at the left 
side. Lilacs are adjusted against the flaring brim and rest 
on the hair, and three black plumes fall over the brim at 
the left side. If preferred, the white chiffon may be re- 
placed by some dainty color or black. 


Figure Nou. 8.—This stylish and generally becoming hat is 
made of black taffeta and is adorned simply with a gold 
buckle. The crown has the taffeta arranged smoothly over 
it, and a V.nique idea is expressed in the broad brim, which 
is formed of a succession of tucks. The buckle is placed 
on the brim at the right side of the front and accentuates 
the droop; at the left side the brim flares decidedly. The 
hat might be developed in panne, with the brim faced in 
chiffon or tulle, or entirely in one of the latter textiles. 


Ficure No. 9.—The wide brim of this large hat made of 
black panne is faced with chiffon. The crown is low 
and flat, and the brim flares off the face, being secured 
with a bandean that rests on the hair. Breadth is achieved 
by the disposition of a long plume over the right side 
and a soft drapery of figured Liberty satin over the left 
side. A buckle is adjusted directly in the front. 


Ficure No. 10.—Black panne and white chiffon are 
associated in this charming hat of the picture type. The 
crown is low, and the brim is wide and flared at the left 
side. White chiffon is used for the brim facing, and an 
odd decoration of black velvet appliqué leaves is disposed 
overit. There isasofttwist of panne and chiffon around the 
crown, and feathers flecked with chenille are arranged over 
the left side from the front to the back. Color is intro- 
duced in the shaded-pink roses, which rest on a bandeau 
beneath the brim. This model would be equally satisfac- 
tory developed in mousseline de soie or chiffon, and the 
trimmiug could be less elaborate. 
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4 ‘Joe, dear, 
| am I together 
at the back?” 

Mr. Brad- 


bury, with the courage of a 
husband of some months 
standing, looked critically at 
the low-necked bodice of his 
wife’s ball gown and ventured 
to helplessly pull straight a 
ribbon designedly crooked. 

‘*That’s all right,” he said. 
“Do you want anything else 
done?” 

His wife turned back her 
pretty laughing face toward 
him, 

‘As if you knew anything about clothes,” she said. ‘I 
don’t feel sure of my back now. Ten to one it looks like 
last year’s locust shell. I wonder if all husbands know as 
little about clothes as you do. If I went up stairs in the 
middle of a party and came down again in another gown, 
do you think you'd know the difference?” Mrs. Bradbury 
was turning over some laces in her bureau drawer as she 
spoke, and she looked up at. her husband with a conscious 
expression on her face which with her words stimulated 
him to a memory of something which he had several times 
previously intended to speak of but always forgotten. 

‘That reminds me,’’ he said, “Caroline, has Adalaide 
ever changed her gown at a party ? Once or twice I’ve 
had a vague idea that she did, but it didn’t seem possible.” 
Mrs. Bradbury bent yet low er over her laces. 

“No—o,” she said hesitatingly, ‘‘she doesn’t do that.” 

“Well,” commented Mr. Bradbury, ‘then she’s the only 
woman I ever saw who looked ten times fresher and hand- 
somer at the end of an evening than at the beginning.” 

Mrs. Bradbury turned round quickly facing her husband. 
She was both laughing and einbarrassed. 

“Joe!” she exclaimed. ‘Is it possible you don’t know 
what Adalaide does do? Really, one has to be married 
some little time to find out how stupid a man can be about 
some things, who isn’t stupid at all about other things. 
Don’t you really know ?”’ 

“Know what? ” asked Mr. Bradbury, in genuine bewil- 
derment. Mrs. Bradbury answered by returning to her 
drawer and drawing out a piece of heavy lace which she 
shook out from its folds and held up. 

‘This is my ‘stopper,’ she said “at least, that’s what 
the girls at home always called them; Adalaide says she 
never heard such a ridiculous name. You wear it like this, 
close up around your throat in a low-neck dress and it 
makes it into a high- neck dress. See?” 

‘“Yes, I see,” answered Mr. Bradbury; “ but what’s the 
use of it? You looked twice as well dressed and three 
times as handsome before you put it on.” 

“Oh, don’t!’ moaned Mrs. Bradbury. ‘ Don’t I know 
that! Do you suppose I want to wear the horrid thing? 
I’ve had to wear it because your Aunt Sarah doesn’t 
approve of low-neck gowns and all of my ball gowns are 
low neck. They were so pretty, and this ‘stopper’ takes 
every particle of style out of them!” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” asked Mr. Bradbury hotly, 
“that Aunt Sarah had the impertinence 

Mrs. Bradbury laid her hand soothingly on his arm. 

‘“ Now don’t get all red and angry! I knew you would 
be vexed, and that’s why I haven't told you before. If 
you'll just sit down here quietly I’ll tell you the whole 
story. Do you remember that the very day after I arrived 
your Aunt Sarah came around alone informally and when 
you were at the office, to see me? Well, she came to see 
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me alone purposely to read me a kind of riot act. Oh, I 
oughtn’t to say that, but that’s exactly what it was like. 
She doesn’t approve of cards or round dancing or low-neck 
dresses, and as the head of your family she came to tell me 
so. Of course, I was angry, and of course I was hurt— 
doesn’t my mother know how I ought to behave and dress? 
But I certainly wasn’t intending to quarrel with my hus- 
band’s family actually before my trunks were unpacked. 
I don't care for cards, and as you don’t dance that didn’t 
matter, but I did care about iny pretty gowns. It’s so 
foolish of me, but I have cried over them more than once. 
Mother had taken such pains with them! Just as soon as 
your aunt left that day I cried first, and then I made this 
‘stopper,’ and I’ve been wearing it ever since in every one 
of my dresses.” 

‘Where you were foolish,’ said Mr. Bradbury. still flushed 
and irritated, ‘‘ was in yielding to her. You shouldn’t have 
done so. You should have told me. I would have - 

“T knew you would,” interrupted Mrs. Bradbury affec- 
tionately and tearfully, ‘‘and that’s just why I didn’t tell 
you. I wouldn’t think of coming here to make trouble 
between you and your relations. I wouldn’t be telling 
you this now if I couid help it. Joe, you won’t undo all I 
have done, will you?” 

“Caroline,” said Mr. Bradbury, ‘‘look me in the eyes. 
You know there has been a question of Uncle Jatnes 
taking me into his oftice. Have you been wearing this— 
what do you call it—this ‘stopper’ to keep the family 
peace until] I got into the firm? I didn’t know you could 
be so scheming.” 

Mrs. Bradbury blushed. ‘ Well,” she said defensively, 
‘‘you know as well as I do that you’d never be a member 
of that firm if your Aunt Sarah should happen to oppose it, 
and she surely would oppose it if she had taken a dislike 
to me. That’s just what Iam horribly afraid is going to 
happen anyhow. If Aunt Sarah finds out what Adalaide is 
doing she will be sure to blame me, though I have done all 
I could to put a stop to it.” 

“What is Adalaide doing?” asked Mr. Bradbury. Mrs. 
Bradbury hesitated and then laughed hysterically. 

‘She is dving the most extraordinary thing,” she said. 
“I did hope you’d have seen it yourself. I so hate to be 
telling tales on her, like a school-girl. She’s almost as old 
as I am and she ought to know better. You know, of 
course, Aunt Sarah has never Jet Adalaide wear low-neck 
gowns. Well, one day when I was dressing, Adalaide 
chanced to be here and helped me pin in my ‘stopper.’ I 
never said a word to her about the reason I wore it, but 
you know how very quick she is. She guessed it all her- 
self and laughed and laughed and turned the ‘stopper’ 
around and looked at it and laughed again until I really 
was provoked with her. But that wasn’t the worst of it. 
I made this ‘stopper’ out of a piece of lace that had 
belonged to your mother and Adalaide has some that was 
her mother’s just like it; and what did she do but go straight 
home and cut down one of her high- neck ball gowns into 
a low-neck gown and make a ‘stopper’ of her lace that’s 
exactly like mine. You know Aunt Sarah has been so 
pleased with me she has been going home early from par- 
ties lately and trusting Adalaide in my care. Now, just 
the moment her grandmother’s carriage drives off, Adalaide 
marches off to the dressing room and takes out her ! stopper’ 
and sails down stairs—it is awfully becoming to her—in a 
full-dress low-necked gown! Well, you may laugh, but it’s 
not so funny when you are responsible for her to anybody 
like Aunt Sarah. And there’s more yet. Adalaide’s appear- 
ing without her ‘stopper’ is just like a signal to Lieutenant 
Low. I firmly believe it is an arranged signal between 
them. You know Aunt Sarah has forbidden Adalaide hav- 
ing anything to do with him: She-doesn’t at all- approve of 
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naval marriages, and she thinks she has broken the whole 
affair off. She hasn’t at all. Those two are together from 
the moment Aunt Sarah leaves the house to the end of the 
evening, and I can’t do anything with Adalaide. I have 
said every thing I could say to her. I’ve told her I would 
speak to Aunt Sarah, but she knows I won’t, and she sim- 
ply does exactly what you are doing now. It’s all very 
well for you to be laughing like that, but I think you'll feel 
a little differently when I tell you that I must turn the 
whole affair over to you. Adalaide’s your young cousin, 
and you really can’t Jet her go oy this way. It’s so dread- 
fully undignified.” Mr. Bradbury wiped the tears of 
laughter from his eyes. 

‘It’s the most ridiculous thing I ever heard,” he said. 
‘I didn’t know Adalaide had thie spirit to do such a thing. 
Takes out her ‘stopper’ after the old lady goes, eh! I 
always thonght she was such a demure-looking little piece, 
never doing anything . 
but what Aunt Sarah 
told hher she could 
do.” 

“Demure! You 
don’t any of you 
know her. She will 
do anything. It's very 
trying to be the only 
pons who really 

nows one of one’s 
husband’s relatives. 
Adalaide is going to 
surprise you all by do- 
ing something dread- 
ful, some day.” 

* Well, Low would 
not be a bad match 


for her,” said Mr. 
Bradbury. ‘He's a 
fine fellow. He hasn't 
much money, but 
then 8 





“Oh, I know just 
what you’re going to 
say,” interrupted Mrs. 
Bradbury. “But 
Adalaide hasn’t a 
penny in the whole 
world if her grand- 
parents’ choose to dis- 
inherit her. You 
know which of the 
grandparents wil] set- 
tle that question—the 
one that settles every- 
thing. It’s not very 
nice of Adalaide, I 
think, but she says to 
me plainly she won't 
marry Lieutenant 
Low until her grand- 
mother consents, be- 
cause she does not 
want to be cut off on 
ashilling. She really 
is in love with him 
I know, very much in love with him, but she likes money 
and what goes with money. This really isn’t a light 
matter, Joe. If Aunt Sarah should by any chance dis- 
cover all that’s going on, I don’t know what might happen. 
Adalaide is entirely dependent on her grandparents and 
Aunt Sarah’s capable of being very hard. I really couldn’t 
blame her for being offended by Adaluide’s behavior. I 
think it’s dreadful!” 

But Mr. Bradbury would not take his wife’s serious view. 

‘* Aunt Sarah has nobody to blame but herself,” he said, 
“It’s just what might be expected, and it’s a rare joke 
on the old lady. Of course, this can’t go on, and I'll do my 
best to stop it, but my sympathies are all with the rebel. 
Aunt Sarah has had Adalaide since her parents died, and 
that was when Adalaide was a child. If she doesn’t know 
the girl now, it’s her own fault. Shall I tell Adalaide that 
you told me all this about her?” 
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‘‘Mercy, no! She’d never forgive me. The whole thing 
will be sure to go on again at Mrs. Jay’s to-night. You watch 
for vourself, and after Aunt Sarah goes you'll see what hap- 
pens. You can speak to Adaluide after you see her come 
down in her low-necked dress and walk off with Lieutenant 
Low. Isn’t that the best way?” 

“T suppose it is,” said Mr. Bradbury, laughing, ‘‘ but I 
don’t look forward to the job with any particular gratitica- 
tion or with any certainty of success. It’s my impression 
from what you tell me that Adalaide must be her grand- 
mother’s own granddaughter, and if that’s the case—I’ll do 
my best. but I don’t look forward to a glorious or. bloodless 


victory.” 
* * * 


‘Really, Jaines,” said Madam Bradbury turning to her 
husband, “this is as handsome and agreeable a function us 
I ever attended. 


Mrs. Jay knows how to receive very 
acceptably. I always 
make a point of tell- 
ing her so. And the 
decorations are beau- 
tifn]l. They were my 
suggestion. She never 
fails to come over to 
consult with me _ be- 
fore her parties. She 
is a very estimable 
young woman. I told 
Caroline I wished her 
to make a friend of 
her. Caroline is do- 
ing very nicely. Com- 
ing froin the city as 
she has, I duubted at 
first if she would 
prove a desirable so- 
cial addition in our 
town life, but she has 
turned out  surpris- 
ingly well. She learns 
quickly and is very 
docile.” Madam Brad- 
bury sat looking ovcr 
the assembly with a 
satistied air as of one 
who finds her own 
creation pleasing. Sue 
was fanning herself 
with a deliberate yet 

sharp motion of the 

hand that somehow 

bespoke great latent 
power. She was a 

handsome, high-feat- 


~ ured, arrogant - eyed 
\ old lady of a distinctly 
\ awe-inspiring type. 


In general appearance 
and bearing she sug- 
a gested a reigning 
duchess, and she 
dressed to suit her 
bearing and dressed 
well. In any corm- 
pany she was a marked and distinguished figure. 

‘“* Adalaide!”’ said Madam Bradbury, turning her head, but 
not troubling to turn her eyes toward her granddaughter. 
“Stand erect, my dear.” 

“Yes, grandmama,” said a soft voice. Madam Brad- 
bury cast a glance of approval, in which there was some- 
thing almost like affection, at her grandchild standing 
upright vet respectful, beside her. Some day Adalaide 
might be exactly like her grandmother, in face at least. 
Now she was tall, soft-eyed, handsome, with curved ripe 
lips, fine features and an eager manner of looking about 
her as if, given the chance, she night easily learn not only 
how to enjoy life, but to be very enjoyable. 

“Haven’t you changed your gown about the neck?” 
asked Madam Bradbury, eying her granddaughter’s cos- 
tume. : 

“A little,” said Adalaide. 


~~ > 


The_soft eyes.lifted to her 
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grandmother's were guileless as a child’s. Down in their 
depths there was at the moment a flash of which Madam 
Bradbury was vaguely conscious, but it was gone before 
she could be sure of its existence. 

“That lace in your neck was your mother’s, was it not?” 
she asked. ‘1 hope, Adalaide, you have not cut it?” 

“No, grandmama.”’ 

“It Jooks very pretty and modest,” approved Madam 
Bradbury. Adalaide looked up at ber grandmother quickly, 
then down at the floor again. 

“Please,” asked Adalaide suddenly, ‘“‘inay I go and sit 
with Caroline? She’s in the room off the conservatory.” 

“Why, yes. I think you may,” assented her grand- 
mother, slowly. 

‘- And,” added Adalaide, pleadingly, ‘“‘if you and grand- 
papa are going soon, might I stay on with Caroline? Joe 
will bring me home, I am sure.” 

“You may,” said Madain Bradbury, judicially, and after 
a moment’s apparent reflection. The pause was as a mat- 
ter of discipline. It had become a fixed custom for 
Adalaide to stay with Caroline and for Joe to bring her 
home, but it must appear to be freshly decided each 
evening. 

‘‘T let Adalaide go away,” said Madam Bradbury, turning 
back toward her husband, “ because I warted to say some- 
thing more about Joe and Caroline.” Judge Bradbury was 
amusing himself looking around the room with its shifting 
figures. He had forgotten all about Caroline. A nervous, 
irritable old gentleman, he was interested in nothing out- 
‘side of his office and to all intents and purposes let his wife 
live for both of them. 

“Eh?” he said. ‘What about Caroline?” 

“T merely wished to tell you,” went on Madam Brad- 
bury, “that I put her to a test the first day she came here, 
and I am very much pleased with the result. You know 
how | have stood here on the question of round dances 
and cards and unseemly dress in the evening. I had the 
idea that some of Caroline’s gowns would be what we 
would not approve, and I intimated to her that I should 
prefer her wearing high-necked gowns in the evening. I 
have since observed that, though all of her evening gowns 
are cut low, she invariably closes up the necks with a thick 
lace. I am entirely satistied with Caroline.” Judge Brad- 
bury looked first over and then through his glasses at his 
wife, a degree of animation to which he was not often 
aroused. 

‘Do you mean to tell me,” he said, ‘“t'st you went to 
Joe Bradbury’s wife and told her what she should and 
should nct wear?” 

“T did,” replied Madam Bradbury, becoming a trifle 
more of a duchess than usual. 

“Then all I’ve got to say,” answered Judge Bradbury, 
“is that I respect Joe Bradbury and his wife just that 
much less. Sarah, why in the world don’t you mind your 
own business? ”’ 

“Tt is my business,” said Madam Bradbnry, imperturb- 
ably, ‘‘to see that the family holds the place and influence 
it has always held.” 

“Well, have it your own way, have it your own way, 
only don’t bother me about it,” said the Judge, testily. 

Madam Bradbury smiled. She neverdid “bother” Judge 
Bradbury, and by that judicious means had ruled the testy 
Judge as with a rod of iron for many able years. She 
knew exactly when to yield, or seem to yield, and when to 
stand firm. In the end both roads usually led to the Rome 
of her own way. | 

‘“As I was about to say,” she remarked placidly, “I 
wanted to speak of Joe and Caroline to you. Have you 
said anything more to him about coming into your office?” 

No, the Judge had not. He had meant to, but some- 
how the matter had been put by—he didn’t know why. 
Madam Bradbury knew. The plan had been “ put by” by 
the same hand that was now drawing it ont again. 

“T think you would find him exceedingly useful,” said 
Madam Bradbury. ‘‘ Why don’t you speak to him about it?” 

“T will,” assented the Judge, indifferently, “Sif you'll 
remind me of it again. Isn’t it time for us to be going 
home, Sarah? It must be getting late.” 

In the room off the conservatory, Joe Bradbury was ask- 
ing that same question of his wife. 

“Isn't it about time for them to go home, Caroline?” he 
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whispered, laughing and drawing Caroline aside. ‘I'd fike 
to take this seriously and please you, but upon my honor I 
can’t. It’s as guod as a play and I’m anxious to see the 
curtain ring up. What do you suppose the people in this 
town think of Adalaide? ” 

‘‘ Adalaide doesn’t care what anybody thinks,” said Mrs. 
Bradbury seriously. ‘Of course, everybody’s laughing and 
gossiping over all this. You'll see them whispering about 
her and staring at her when she comes down. Yes, Uncle 
James and Aunt Sarah have just gone. I saw them pass 
the door and Adalaide has already gone up stairs.” 

‘‘Here she comes now.” said Mr. Bradbury. ‘ The little 
monkey! By George, she is handsome! Doesn’t she look 
like her grandmother? See her snub those women! They 
won’t stare and laugh at her again when she can see them. 
Shrivelled them with a look! No, she doesn’t care what 
anybody thinks. Whew! I wonder what she'll do to me 
when I speak to her? I wish I'd tackled her before she 
took her ‘stopper’ off. She’s stunning, and she knows it. 
There goes the Lieutenant after her. Now what? Off to 
the conservatory together, eh! Well, this is pretty bad, I 
adinit, Caroline, but you’ve got to admit it’s as funny as it 
can well be.”” Mrs. Bradbury stood watching the exit of 
the wilful couple, as laughing and whispering, they disap- 
peared through the conservatory door. She shook her 
head seriously. 

‘“‘There’s too much at stake all around for this to be 
funny to me, Joe. I want to tell you something. Aunt 
Sarah spoke to me to-night about the office. She says she 
means to urge it upon Uncle James at once. Doesn’t that 
mean it’s settled?” 

Mr. Bradbury looked affectionately at his wife’s anxious 
face. 

‘You’re the best little thing, Caroline. Its a shame for 
anybody to tease you. I'll stop all this with Adalaide to- 
night. It’s too bad for her to worry vou. Yes, if you’ve 
got Aunt Sarah to pushing Uncle James, that question’s as 
good as settled, and it will mean a great deal for me. Why, 
what on earth! Isn’t that Aunt Sarah? Good Heavens, 
Caroline, here cones Aunt Sarah! And what's that she’s 
got in her hand?” 

Caroline leaned forward from behind her husband's 
shoulder, gazing in the direction where he was looking. 

‘“‘Tt’s Adalaide’s ‘stopper,’” gasped Mrs. Bradbury, in a 
horror-stricken whisper. ‘‘How! Where! Joe, you meet 
her and hold her as long as you can. I'll go to Adalaide.” 
And Mrs. Bradbury, keeping her husband’s stalwart figure 
well between her and the advancing danger, slid away 
through the crowd leaving Mr. Bradbury to meet and stay 
his aunt as best he might. For a man not naturally quick- 
witted Joe Bradbury rose wonderfully to the occasion. 

‘*Why, Aunt Sarah, I thought you had gone.” he said, 
moving to meet Madam Bradbury. ‘Who are you looking 
for? Can I do anything for you?” 

‘“T am looking for Adalaide,” said Madam Bradbury, 
grimly. ‘I had gone, but I happened to forget my head 
lace. Your uncle went back for it and brought me this 
instead, fortunately. I wish to take Adalaide home with 
me. 

“Take my arm,” said the nephew with solicitude so 
unusual that Madam Bradbury cast one swift look at him 
before accepting his offer. It was an unequal contest from 
the start. 

‘She might be out in the hall,” suggested Mr. Bradbury, 
the hall being farthest from the conservatory. 

‘“My dear Joe, I have just come through the hall,” said 
Madam Bradbury, patiently. ‘‘No, she’s not in any of 
these rooms. The dining-room? Why should she be in 
the dining-room? Take me to the conservatory!” And to 
the conservatory Mr. Bradbury was forced to go forthwith. 
There were a few stray couples in the front of the con- 
servatory, but Madam Bradbury hurried by these to the far 
end of the glass room where, before he himself saw them. 
Joe Bradburv knew by the tightening of her gloved hand 
on his arm, Aunt Sarah caught a view of the prey. She 
had literally to drag her reluctant nephew along with her, 
and when she paused before two white-robed figures stand- 
ing against the tall green plants grouped in the corner of 
the room, Joe Bradbury hung back so far that his aunt 
advanced alone. There was no one near them. 

‘s A dalaide,” said Madam Bradbury in a voice not loud nor 
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violent but most calmly terrible, ‘‘ What does this mean?” 
She held out the lace in her hand as she spoke, and then 
with a start of amazement, she stopped, staring first at 
Adalaide, then turning from her granddaughter to Caroline, 
standing silent, with white face, trembling hands and 
downeast lids before them. Joe Bradbury also stood 
speechless with amazement. Adalaide, whom he had last 
geen resplendent in the glory of a full-dress ball gown was 
swathed to the throat with lace, while above Caroline's 
silk bodice rose the bare neck and white throat over which 
he himself had helped her to pin her lace ‘stopper.’ 

Upon my word!” said Madam Bradbury at last, looking 
at the shrinking Caroline from her face down tv her feet 
and then up again. ‘Upon my word!” she repeated, and 
then she paused. Indeed, more words would have seemed 
supertluous. The 
tone said enough. 

‘A dalaide,” said 
Madam Bradbury, 
after the silence, 
turning to her 
granddaughter, 
“vou will come 
with me at once. 
Allow me to pass 
you, if vou please, 
Joseph. I can’t 
believe that you, 
mv nephew, have 
been a party to 
this, but still | 
male some prom- 
izes concerning 
yoa to-night from 
which I need 
hardly say I con- 
sider myself ab- 
solved. Come, 
Adalaide! Ada- 
laide!!” For that 
young woman, 
having stood 
throughoat as if 
stunned, was now, 
with crimson 
cheek and flashing 
eves. aking a 
violent effort to 
speak articulately, 
while at the same 
time angrily tear- 
ing off from her 
shoulders the lace 
that covered them. 

** Adalaide! ” re- 
peated Madam 
Bradbury, but at 
that moment, in 
a tone that the 
grandmotler had 
never heard before, 
with a glance and 
bearing in which 
she hardly recognized her grandchild, Adalaide replied: 

‘* Grandmother, you don’t know what you are talking 
about! That’s my ‘stopper’ you have in your hand. I’ve 
been taking it out of my ball gown every night for weeks. 
I’m not achild. Why shouldn’t I dress the way everybody 
else dresses? Caroline, ’'m furious with you! Did you 
suppose I would let you pretend that was your ‘stopper?’ 
Is that what you think of me? I couldn’t imagine what 
ailed you, rushing in here and dragging this thing—here, 
take it—off your neck and tying it round mine and-- 
oh, yes, I’ve something else to tell you about, grand- 
mother. I am engaged to Lieutenant Low, and we are 
to be murried very soon and he doesn’t care anything 
about the money and neither do I, so there’s nothing to 
say. Charles, come out from behind there. I won’t have 
you hiding as if we had anything to be ashamed of. It 
was Caroline who shoved him in behind those plants, 
grandmother. We shouldn’t have been afraid.” 





‘s Adalaide!’ exclaimed Lientenant Charles Low, appear- 
ing froin between the heavy green leaves of the plants. 
He might have louked as undignified as a man generally 
must on emerging from hiding, but bewildered delight 
in his face drove out any other feeling. He sprang for- 
ward to Adalaide’s side, grasping her hands, regardless 
of spectators. 

‘Do you mean what you said?” 

“Of course, I mean it,” said Adalaide coolly. By which 
brief conversation it was made plain that whatever Ada- 
laid's private intentions might have been, she had not pre- 
viously contided them to her lover. 

Madam Bradbury stood perfectly still, looking fixedly at 
the tableau before her. Her face was as calin and com- 
posed as a mill-pond. Iler eyes were a tritle bright, but 
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“THAT'S MY *STOPPER* YOU HAVE IN YOUR HAND.” 


there was no trace of anger in them ror in 
her manner as she spoke. 

** Adalaide,” she said calmly, “I always 
thought you were a Bradbury. You are noth- 
ing of the kind. You are exactly like myself 
at your age. All the women in my family 
have remarkably handsome necks, and not one ‘of them 
can be driven an inch. I remember myself once when 
my mother—but never mind that now. Caroline, suppose 
you and Joe breakfast with us to-morrow morning. Joe, 
you and your Uncle James can talk business afterward. 
Perhaps Lieutenant Low will join us—a little family party, 
as it were. Adalaide, I suppose you are not ready to 
come home -yef. Joe will bring you as usual when you 
are. Lieutenant Low, if you will give me your arm I 
think I wil! go out to the carriage now. The Judge is 
waiting there for me. We will go out through the room, 
if you please, not by the hallway. We will thus break our 
news a little to the community, in an informal way. 
Don't stay too late, Adalaide. Good-night. To-morrow 
at breakfast. Good-night.” 

And to this day it is a moot question in the Bradbury 
family as to who, in this great Bradbury battle, came off 
victorious, 














Fortunate as the 
Gallic capital is in 
many ways, climate 
may not honestly be 
mentioned as one of 
its strong points. Yet 
Paris sometimes en- 
joys in February or 
early March a season 
of such radiant Spring 
weather that the uninitiated are misled into believing Win- 
ter has passed. If this short respite from rain and black 
ekies happens to coincide with the “Fat Days” of thie 
Carnival, a passing stranger will obtain a glimpse of French 
character invisible at other seasons, for the French are, in 
their way, quite as much of an open-air race as their neigh- 
bors across the Channel. 

It takes a boat race or the success of some turf favor- 
ite to set Englishmen singing and dancing through the 
streets, and the traveller who has not witnessed one of 
these outbursts of Anglo-Saxon enthusiasm should not 
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PARIS.—LE BCEUF GRAS. 


(An Idler.) Author of “The Ways of Men,” etc., etc. 

The canses that arouse Gauls to excitement are, however, 
different from those which excite British enthusiam. The 
most hotly contested field at Longchamps leaves Paris indif- 
ferent, and nothing equivalent to the frenzy into which 
London falls over an Oxford-Cambridge race is known 
across the Channel. 

Processions or pageants, on the contrary, have always 
been popular in France; a fact which explains to a certain 
extent why the washerwomen’s féte at Mi-Caréme, and the 
Carnival and attendant festivities survive in France and still 
fill the streets of the capital with merry-makers. 

It so happened, that a year or so ago (after a bleak ocean 
crossing—one of those voyages that make one wonder what 
madness it 1s that drives people from their homes to wander 
across Winter seas in search of amusement—a glimpse at 
Havre through a pea-soup fog—a four-hours’ run through a 
wet, green landscape) we arrived at Paris, my friend and I, just 
as the March sun broke in warm splendor over the capital. 

It was evident before we had proceeded a block from the 
the station that some unusual excitement was in the air; 
the streets had a holiday appearance and animation unusual 
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THE BALL AT THE OPERA HOUSE. 


boast that he knows the British character. In the same 
way, to understand and appreciate the French, you must 
see them celebrating one of their popular out-of-door fétes. 
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even in the gayest city of Europe. 
Boulevards, we were suddenly enveloped in a crowd so dense 
that further progress became impossible. ‘“ What is going 


As our cab neared the 
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on?” we asked in amazement. 
tion was answered. 


been transplanted, as it were, in a flash 
froin the prosaic world of trunks and 
railway porters full into the last Act of a 
fairy extravaganza. 

As far as one’s eyes could see, the Bou- 
levards were packed with a fantastically 
costumed throng disporting itself in a 
two-foot layer of multicolored confetti, 
while from the bare trees streamers of 
paper serpentines, whose tiny colored 
bands unroll as they are thrown, waved 
in the Spring breeze. 

From basement to mansard every win- 
dow and balcony overflows with a bat- 
tiing throng, to whom our appearance— 
ulster clad, in an open cab piled with 
wraps and handbags—affords the keenest 
delight. Before we are aware of this a 
hundred circling serpentines shoot out 
from the surrounding windows and turn 
us intoa modern caricature of the Laocoon 
group. The more we struggle, tle more 
our tormentors are pleased. Mouths, eyes 
and ears, not to mention our pockets and 
the cab itself, are filled in a moment with 
the paper ammunition. My companion (a 
genial professor from Yale) having the 
imprudence to laugh receives a mouthful of beautiful chrote- 
yellow paper wafers, over which he is still sputtering when 
a distant bugle call distracts the attention of our inquisitors. 
A lull sweeps down the broad avenue like a great wave of 
silence. We shake ourselves and clamber upon the seat 













A moment later our ques- 
We had fallen unwittingly into the 
middle of the Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday) festivities— 
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slackens. ‘The Procession! The Procession!” is shouted 
on all sides. The bugle calls ring louder, a double line of 
Gardes Republicaines appear, their breastplates and helmets 





flushing in the sunlight. Before this imposing array has 
moved out of sight the attention of the crowd is attracted 
by some fifty or more energetic youths dressed as bears 
leading their unfortunate ‘leaders,’ who are forced to go 
through the antics usually performed by Bruin when in 
captivity—a bit of folly received with delight by the people, 


who have not finished laughing when a phalanx of Roman 
soldiers defiles by with much pomp and, it must be confessed, 
a sufficiently martial air, considering that its members are 
a club of hairdressers’ apprentices. 

The absolute seriousness with which a Frenchman can 
take himself and the ‘*“‘part” he is performing in a street 
pageant is deliciously comic, yet there is a simplicity about 
it that wins our regard in spite of ourselves—perhaps because 
of the contrast to our own American self-consciousness, 
which too often mars our enjoyinent and causes us to bluster 
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of the cab just in time to see pass a group of outrunners, 
before whom the crowd flutters aside like dust before a 
rainstorm. The merry war between sidewalk and balcony 


to conceal our bashfulness. In France neither the one ror 
the other exists. eae in the accoutrements of the little 
troupe before us fitted. Small men disappeared under hel- 
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mets twice too big for them, while the garments of tlie six- 
footers were sadly curtailed asto proportion; but the fervor 
of the amateur Roman soldiers raised them above such 
details. They marched down the Boulevards with the 
conviction and solemnity of 
Cesar’s “ Hundreds” following 
him across the Rubicon. 

With the incongruity which 
marks all carnival arrange- 


ments, a deputation of the 
world-famed “Dames de la 
Halle” next appear. These 


ladies, for some reason which 
escaped us, are the recipients 
of an ovation, at moments fairly 
disappearing under the clouds 
of confetti and other light 
missiles hurled at them. The 
vigorous Dames are, however, 
equal to the situation and fight 
their way laughingly along, to 
be replaced by a group of 
Spaniards leading a _ paper- 
mousseline bull, the whole party 
fresh from a mimic bull-fight 
on the Square before the Hétel 
de Ville. 

A shout of laughter farther 
down the Boulevards next turns 
all heads, as a car—or float, as 
we should call it—rolls into 
sight bearing a gigantic white- 
capped cook presiding at a 
monster kitchen range. Dozens 
of aids assist him in the pre- 
paration of a mighty ‘soup, tor 
the seasoning of which a mem- 
ber of the crowd seeins at times 
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front row. Her cries attract a band of students to the 
rescue. The struggle is short but exciting; the young lady 
is saved froin the soup and carried off in triumph by her 
rescuers to be refreshed at the nearest café. 

After an interval of more 
soldiers and more costumes an 
enchanting wicker basket filled 
with roses, a girl’s face siniling 
froin the centre of each flower, 
heaves in sight. Six white 
horses in scarlet liarness led by 
footmen in Louis XV. liveries 
draw this dainty and most 
Parisian conceit, while resplen- 
dent butterflies circle around 
the flowers. 

Alas! space is lacking in which 
to detail the endless incidents 
of the pageant. A car sym- 
bolical of the Colonies passes 
amid wild applause; another, 
representing Benevolence, has 
great success; the Car of Agri- 
culture is followed by the 
Poultry Girl on gigantic stilts 
driving her curious tlock. Then 
amid a hush of expectation the 
“Fat Ox,” the event of the 
day, draws into sight. An 
imposing line of ivy-crowned 
Druids surrounds his velvet- 
draped platform, at the corners 
of which gilded lances bear the 
city’s arms. From his rather 
shaky eminence the monster ox 
looks down in inild wonder at 
the crowd us he is drawn by. 
‘It is curious, is it not,” re- 
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to be necessary. As the equipage passes us, two of the 
cooks lean out and fish up a struggling youth from the 
street and pop him into their apparently boiling caldron, 
to the delight of the crowd. Emboldened by success, the 
cooks next attack a pretty grisette, who is laughing on the 


marked my companion, as the procession disappeared in the 
distance, and our cabby, profiting by the melting crowd, 
hurries us to our destination, ‘“‘that from the remotest 
antiquity serious and abstemious oxen should have been 
connected in peoples’ minds with ideas of fun and feasting. 
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far as the processions of the 


the ‘ Mysterious East’ to trace this 


one an idea of the immutability of things 
,Ioundane and the hopelessness of attempt- 
‘Jing chan 
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An hour later when, washed and refreshed, we were sitting 
over the tempting sequence of a French dinner, I asked my 
friend what reason the peoples of antiquity had in choosing 
an ox, rather than a horse or a stag or any other hundsome 
animal, as an object of veneration. 

“It must, I think,” answered the Professor, who has a 
must unprofessional way of imparting his information, 
“have coine about in this way. In the very beginning of 
things, before men lived in cities, their idols had to be carried 
about When the tribe migrated in search of food. <As the 
deities were often cumbersome, recourse was had to the 
only known mode of transportation for weighty objects— 
the ox-cart. These—the journeys of their ‘god "— were made 
by the priest as solemn as circumstances would permit, and 
the ox becaine so identified in peoples’ minds with proces- 
sions and ceremonies that, when centuries later the idols 
got themselves comfortably housed and moved about less, 
that animal ws such an essential part of every pageant 
that the unthinking peoples (like wiser mortals to-day) 
were unable to distinguish the attribute from the thing 
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most of those who seek notoriety, these ambitious quadru- 
peds were forced at times to pay a high price for their pop- 
ularity. We read, for instance, that the Egyptians, after 
parading their fattest ox through the streets of Alexandria 
during a week of merry-making, had the custom of drown- 
ing him in the waters of the Nile at sunset on the eighth 
day amid the rejoicings of the entire population.” 

“But why,” Tasked, “did the European people adopt 
such a meaningless custom ?” 

“The Romans,” answered my companion, ‘who were a 
cautious people in their way, had the prudent habit of 
adopting into their crowded Pantheon many of the ‘gods’ 
in favor among the races they conquered, on the off chance, 
probably, that there might bea deity in the lot whom it 
was safer to propitiate than offend. It is owing to this 
precaution that we find the worship of the ox transplanted 
to Rome as early as 500 B. C. and that beast occupying the 
place of honor during the licentions fttes of Ceres and 
Bacchus. It is also worthy of remark that here, for the first 
time in history, Silenus (the ancestor of our modern clown) 


itself, and appears with the ox as the centre of a merry-making circle. 

went on The fun at these Roman festivities grew so turbulent that 

sty | revering the authorities intervened toward the year 200 and attempted 
t h e to suppress the ox and his ribald companions, only to find, 

ox. like other rulers later, that it was no easy matter to eradi- 












‘‘ Oarlyle’s asser- 
tion,” he continued 
smiling, “that ‘There 
is nothing new, not even 
a joke, this side of the 
Ganges’ is certainly true as 


Fat Ox is concerned. We are— 
obliged to lift the curtains that veil 


custom to its origin. Doesn’t it give 


sin the ‘ways of men’ to think 
ack in the past the springs of the 


_feativity of to-day lie hidden? As deeply as we 
joan penetrate the centuries, the Fat Ox is always 


cate a custom once rooted in a country. In consequence, 
we find our old friend, more in favor than ever, presiding 
at the fétes of Saturn, patron saint (7?) of the Latins, 

Uproarious gatherings, under the name of Saturnalia, 
were alternately revived and suppressed down to the 

complete dismemberment of the Empire, where we 
lose sight of the ox and his following of Meliads, 
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fauns and satyrs for several centuries, only to find him 
cropping up again toward the end of the sixth century in 
quite another guise.” 

“But!” I remarked as the Professor wandered off into 
praise of the dinner, and sundry complimentary remarks 
about the French cuisine in general. ‘‘ low did ox worship 
survive the Dark Ages, when so many more important 
customs died out.” 

“Tt is hard to say just what the association of ideas 
was,”’ answered my companion. ‘“ All that we know Is that 
early in the sixth century the ox appears in the ‘ Mysteries’ 
or religious processions, notably in the Féte des Fous, which 
at that time culminated the carnival fun, when an ox, 
splendidly caparisoned, was supposed to typify Pride and 
Gluttony, while an ass at his side represented Humility and 
Abstinence. A Pape des Fous crowned with grape leaves 
and playing the buffoon (Silenus again under another name) 
accompanied the ox, whose death on Shrove Tuesday even- 
ing marked the end of license and the beginning of a period 
of fasting and mortification.” 


found installed in the highest places. My theory of how 
this none too intelligent animal became an object of vener- 
tion may be wrong, but that the ox has posed as a deity- 
in-disguise for uncounted ages is certain. Perhaps, it was 
the repose of manner and imajestic calm peculiar to that 
beast which first impressed our forebears. 

‘Be the reasons what they may, after having ruled in 
Assyria and that cradle of the races, the valley of the 
Zaphrates, the ox carried all before him in Egypt for four 
xr five thousand years before our era. In this latter land 
‘ats and monkeys at times ran him close as favorite deities, 
ind crododiles even were the fashion at one moment, but 
he ox’s staying power outlasted his rivals’ and floated him 

“n triumph across to Greece, and from there on to Italy. 
Seither in the Classic Isles or in Imperial Rome down to 
ts ‘decline and fall off’ was a public pageant complete 
7ithout an ox, flower crowned, draped in costly stuffs and 
ccompanied by a band of singing youths and maidens, as 
s central figure. 

“+ Uneasy,’ however, ‘lies the head - - -!’ Alas! like 
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“Those fates,” I queried, ‘‘ were organized by the clergy 
with the idea of teaching moral lessons. When and how 
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did the carnival turn into the purely secular holiday we 
saw to-day?” 

After sipping his coffee for a minute Yale’s luminary 
answered : 

‘* The modern carnival was introduced into France during 
the reign of Louis XIV., when clown, Columbine, Harlequin 
and Pantaloon—boon companions of the ox—became the 
fashion at the same time as Italian architecture and music 
and continued in vogue until forbid, after the French Revo- 
Jution, by the Direc- 
tory as a mummery 
unworthy of a free 
and emancipated peo- 
ple. Napoleon found 
it necessary, however, 
to revive the carnival, 
as a safety valve for 
Parisian steam. This 
inany-sided — genius, 
who, like William of 
Germany, thought no 
pie too small for his 
imperial fingers, dic- 
tated the smallest de- 
tails of his revived 
carnival, fixing the 
number of figurants. 
the costumes to be 


worn, the _ streets 
through which the 
procession should 


pass, the hours of its 
start and finish, in a 
curious document pre- 
served to-day in the 
Paris Library and giv- 
ing one a fresh idea 
of the great Emperor’s 
character and _ his pa- 
ternal government. 
No party of tourists 
are more ‘personally 
conducted ’ than were 
the Parisians under 
their Cesar. It was by this sovereign’s decree that the honor 
of providing the yearly Fat Ox fell, logically enough, to the 


Corporation of Butchers, a privilege they have ever since 
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enjoyed. He also ordered that the prize animal should be 
drawn in acar instead of being forced to walk for hours 
through the streets. to the detriment 
of his meat when killed. 

‘How astonished the ‘ deities" of 
antiquity would be, could they have 
looked in on to-day’s procession and 
seen their former servant occupying 
their place in the triumphal car. 
instead of humbly drawing it—a_ bad 
case of getting the ‘cart before the 
horse,’ is it not? 

‘* During the early vears of this cen- 
tury it was the custom to mount a 
youth (representing Cupid) on the back 
of the ox during the procession, but, 
as several of the children filling this 
réle fell off and were injured, the 
State interfered and put an end tothe 
practice. About 1840 the Parisians 
took to naming the prize quadruped 
of the year after the hero of a popular 
novel. One season we find that le 
Pére Gortot—stood godfather to the 
ox: the next it is Dumas’s d’ Artagnan 
(who, by-the-bye, in his day occupied 
a particularly tine car copied from a 
Pompeian fresco). A year or two 
later the ox was christened ‘ Uncle 
Tom,’ a curious testimony to the vogue 
of Mrs. Stowe’s novel in France.” 


Dinner was now done, but we were 
not able to linger over our cigars 
having learned frum friends that a curious last Act of the 
day’s comedy was to be played that evening in another 
quarter of the city. We quickly settle our “ addition ” and. 
hailing a passing cab, are soon en route for the heights of 
Montmartre, where the execution of the four-footed sovereizt 
was to take place in the vast slaughter-houses of the 
metropolis, The corner of Paris through which we pas 
is as unknown to the average traveller as the Arctic Circle 
—the modern “ Latin Quartier,” a happy-go-lucky no-man’:- 


THE CAR OF NOURISHMENT. 


land lying between the Place de Clichy and the fortifications 
On drawing near the abattoirs, we find the streets and ont- 
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had thronged the great boulevards earlier in the day. As, 
however, all the world had dined in the interval, it was—if 
possible—an even gayer assembly, with a sprinkling of 
“© white ties’ hidden behind upturned coat collars and 
daintily cloaked women added, showing that ours was not 
the only dinner table that had been deserted for the popu- 
lar ceremony. 

While still several blocks from our destination, the press 
becomes so great that we are 
forced to dismiss the cab and 
join the throng laboring up the 
steep slope. We have not got 
far, however, before sounds of 
Chopin’s “Funeral March of 
a Marionette” announce the 
arrival of the victim and his 
escort. Struggle forward as we 
may, we are only in time to 
eatch a glimpse of some black- 
draped figures entering a tall 
gateway and a glimmer of many 
tapers. Beyond us isan impen- 
etrable mass not to be cleft by 
mortal elbows. Seeing our dis- 
appointment, a communicative 
neighbor, who on some former 
occasion had been inside the 
sacred portals, tells us that the 
ox is led with much pomp through the halls and courts of 
the slaughter-houses and is then ‘‘done to death” by the 
eldest member of the Guild, on the stroke of midnight. 
These details make the Professor smile. | 

“It doesn’t seem,” he whispers, ‘‘as if seven thousand 
years had worked much change in the ceremony, does it?” 
Noticing our interest, my 

new acquaintance udds 
that the meat of the 

























prized ox is never 
sold, but is. sent, 
with the compli- 


ments of the 
Brotherhood, to 
the President 
and other 
notabili- 

ties as a 
sign of 
good- 
will. 


‘is speak- 
a distant 
h bell sounds 
e slow, sonorous 
kes, whereupon tlie 
crowd, silent for a moment, 
bursts into a pandemoniuin of 
noise and, turning upon itself begins 
the famous “ Descente de Ja Courtille,”’ 
as the mad stampede down the Montmartre 
slope is calied. Let readers recall what ‘ 
they have read or imagined of a Walpurgis 
Night saturnalia and then combine it with 
the breaking loose of all the insane asylums 
in creation. He will get a fairly accurate idea of the 
mad scene that unrolled itself before our astonished eyes. 
Down the narrow streets that lead to the centre of the 
city the human flood surges and plunges—bands of students 
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linked arm and arm, youths carrying half-frightened, half- 
delighted shop-girls high in the air, dress coats and ragged 
blouses, great. ladies and artists’ models, all classes, all con- 
ditions, bent on an hour’s fun 

Letting the first tidal wave pass, we hasten in its wake, 
carried away by an exuberance which does not, however, 
degenerate into license. 

In these toilsome latter years, when humanity is becoming 
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so blasé, it is with joy that one sees a people who can throw 
off their cares and join for a time, in an evening of harm- 
less amusement. The bilious theorists who assert that 
Parisians have lost their legendary gayety (pedants, by-the- 
bye, who think the world is growing old because they are 
no longer young enough to enjoy it) would have changed 
their minds had they been with us and seen the honors 
paid to the four-footed sovereign—the only monarch, be it 
marked in passing, to which the fickle city has remained 
true, 

Down and down rolls the dancing avalanche, across the 
Place Pigale, down the steep Rue des Martyrs,growing as it 
moves, until] it breaks across the Boulevards like a great 
scintillating wave of humanity. 

Here another scene that is likely to be remembered meets. 
the eye. The moon is full in a clear sky: In its white 
light the confetti that cushions the street and sidewalks. 
las turned into banks of snow, while the serpentines that 
hang everywhere between the trees seem to be fantastic 
icicles painted by some scenic artist to heighten the weird 
effect of his apotheosis. 

It is past two o’clock before we tear ourselves away; but 
weary human nature at last asserts her rights. To men who 
had begun their day twenty hours before on a steamer off 


by 
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Havre, the thought of bed becomes so irresistible that, 
jumping into one of the ubiquitous little cabs, we bid a 
reluctant ‘‘Good-night” to Mardi Gras, the greatest of 
Parisian pageants, 





A ball acene at the Court of Henri II.—from a contemporaneous paintlag. 


The Evolution of the Ruff 


It is hard to realize to-day, when people choose their 
own garments as they please, that once upon a time the 
cock of a bonnet, the cut of a cloak, the width of a flounce 
were matters decided by law. The king himself took a 
hand in the matter, all the Tudors in particular being 
Martinets in regulating the apparel of the community. 

Henry VIII. 
passed a law that no 
unmarried woman 
could wear a cap 
“unless she rides 
or goes abroad into 
the country, on 
pain of three shil- 
lings, four pence.” 


‘The married wo- 
men were even 
more rigorously 


<lealt with. for they 
could not wear any 
gown or petticoat 
of silk, and velvet 
for gowns or trim- 
mings, any French 
hood, or bonnet of 
velvet with edge 
of gold, pearl or 
stone. or chain of 
gold about the neck 
unless her husband 
‘‘found and kept a 
light horse furnish- 
ed,” always ready 
forthe wars. Dur- 
ing this period only 
small ruffs were 
worn, scarcely 
more than collars, 
and they went by 
the _ picturesque 
naine of “round 
robins.” 

In France at 
aboutthesame time 
—1550—Henri_ IT. 
opened hostilities 
against luxury in 
dress, and issued 
edicts setting duly 
forth not only the 
kind and quality, 
but the color of 
stuffs to be worn by the different classes. An entire ves- 
ture of crimson hue was reserved exclusively for princes 
and princesses. The noble~ were permitted to display that 
royal color in only one article of costume. The next rank 
could not use it at all, while their inferiors had very little 
left at their disposal but black. The same scale existed in 
silk and velvets. Protests and lamentations rose up from 
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PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT, SHOWING FLEMISH STYLE OF RUFF. 


all ranks, and the ladies of France banded together ina 
common cause and fought for each inch of stuff and color, 
for their jewels and trinkets. 

In Italy luxury had greater license, and the Jadies ruffled 
it in all the bravery their hearts desired. Holland and 
Germany followed moderately in the wake. 

There are three 
articles of femin- 
ine attire against 
which the clergy, 
fron the Pope 
down, have thun- 
dered, which the 
satirists of the day 
have tried to turn 
to scorn and which 
all classes and con- 
ditions of men have 
inveighed against. 

They are the 
ruff, the corset and 
the farthingale. 

The most per- 
sistently villitied is 
the corset, but the 
ruff is a close sec- 
ond and, perhaps, 
has languished un- 
der fiercer invec- 
tive. Yet whoshall 
say that the jewelof 
consisteney shines 
only in the mascu- 
line diadem. when 
it is known that 
both these articles 
of feminine apparel 
have been seized 
upon and usurped 
by that sex? Inthe 
two portraits given 
on the opposite 
page, Queen Eliza- 
beth, in Court cos- 
tume, and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, in full 
dress, which louks 
more ridiculous. 

If one runs down 
any particular ec- 
centricity in dress 
there is pretty sure 
to be found some well-defined reason for it. The lorg sleeves 
so affected by Anne Boleyn were used to conceal a deformed 
hand. The ruff which became so notable a part of Queen 
Elizabeth’s costume was to hide what was cruelly called 
behind her back, ‘‘the yellowest throat in all England.~ 

The particular gown which the Queen wears in this por- 
trait is that historic.one, strewed \over with a “ bushel of 
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pearls.” It took three thousand of them, each as big as a 
cherry-pit, to border the hem. The ruff, although most 


icturesque and admirable in a picture, on the throat was 
little short of an instrument of torture. 

As may be seen, both figures were encased in corsets. And 
They called them ‘‘busked stays,” and the 


such corsets ! 


























QUEEN ELIZABETH—FROM THE PICTURE BY 
HILLIARD. 


splinters from the wood which stiffened 
them frequently ‘“drave into the flesh! ” 
The fashion of Sir Walter’s doublet is the 
“peascod bellied,” and though he did 
Bot wear a farthingale his trunk-hosen 
Were bravely stuffed with wool. 

Men of lesser fortune, to keep up with 
the fashion, stuffed their hose with bran, 
and the country fellows used the hair 
from the cows’ tails, so that, “the poore 

asties go now without haire on their 
tails.” 

_Elizabeth, while a great lover of the 
elegancies of dress, nevertheless was 
canny. She was not above receiving 
“gifts” from her loving subjects. In- 
deed, if was a regular toll, and from gin- 
ger up to jewels, from the favorites down 
to the royal sweep, every class was ex- 
pected to swell the number of her New 
Year’s presents. When they were not 
to her taste, she “‘swears much at those 
that cause her griefs.” 

Very careful was she also not to have 
her privileges usurped, so the size of all 
tuffs but hers was sternly restricted. 
She did not content herself with words merely, but saw 
that her laws were carried out, and at every gate of the 
city had men stationed who cut down all ruffs that exceeded 
the prescribed limit. 

The fashion of the ruff spread all over Europe. They 
were costly and elegant when made of the richest Flanders 
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or Venetian lace, upheld by wires made of gold, or wound 
with gold or silken thread. One of the most noted satirists 
of the day quite boils over when he touches upon the sub- 
ject of the ruff. He says they are ‘‘every way pleated and 
crested full curiously. God wot. They are clogged with 
gold, silver and silk lace of stately price, wrought all over 
with needle-work, speck.ed and sparkled here 
and there with the sunne, moone and starres 
and many other antiques strange to behold.” 
Consider the plight of one of these poor be- 
ruffled ladies in a shower of rain, for umbrellas 
were not invented then. The same man cynic- 
ally observes ‘‘their great ruffes strike sayle 
and flutter like dishcloutes”’ around the necks 
of the unfortunate wearers. 

With the advent of the ruff came the inven- 
tion of starch, and those that disapproved of 
the ruffs called it “ devil’s liquor.” Although 
white starch was used at first, there was soon 
in vogue starch of various colors—blue, yel- 
low, green and red. The Puritans used blue; 
they called it the sober color. The invention 
of the first colored starch was by a Mrs. Tur- 
ner. It was yellow. The compounding of yel- 
low starch was not the only thing which ren- 
dered this lady famous, for she was hanged 
for poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury. 

She was a woman of great beauty, and in 
order to bring the exaggerated and colored 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH—FROM THE PAINTING BY ZUCCHERO. 


ruffs into disfavor her sentence read that she was to 
be ‘‘hanged at Tiburn in her yellow Tiffany ruff and 
cuff, she being the first inventor and wearer of that hor- 
rid garb.” Being a woman of spirit, she got up her cob- 
web lawn ruff herself for that occasion, rouged her face, 
and was gratified tu see so many lords and ladies present in 
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their coaches. This guve rather a setback to yel- 
low ruffs. 

In Rubens’s celebrated portrait we see a lady in 
full dress with the Medici ruff, Italian style. These 
ruffs differed from the Elizabethan in springing 
from the shoulders, leaving the throat bare. How 
simple and yet graceful the arrangement of her hair; 
with what ease does she wear her elegant toilette! 
At one time in Venice it was forbidden for any 
woman save those of highest rank to wear pearls. 
Some clever person invented mock pearls, so good 
an imitation that only the lapidary might tell the 
difference. Great ropes of pearls were one of tlie 
ornaments worn with the Medici ruff, its open front 
being suitable to show these gems advantageously Ds , 
against a snowy neck. "aes en _ 2 oa: 

Ruffs were introduced into France by Catlierine 
di Medici when she arrived from Florence for her 
marriage. The style was at once adopted by both 
men and women. Tlie ruffs were of every descrip- 
tion, moderate or outrageous, simple ones in Jawn 
or those worth a small fortune of filmy lace. The 
luxurious spirit of the Renaissance breathed even 
through this article of dress. The same master hand 





























CAROLINE, WIFE OF GEORGE I1.— 
FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING, 


In France it was during the 
time of Henri III. that they 
assumed their fullest propor- 
tions. How generally they 
were worn may be seen in the 
illustration of the ** Court 
ball.” They brought out any 
defects of complexion; so 
with them Catherine also had 
brought the art of face paint- 
ing and the use of ointments 
for preserving the skin. 

There is a quaint old book 
called Instruction for Young 
Ladies, which gives a receipt 
for the manufacture of one of 
these ointments. Turpentine, 
lily-roots, eggs, honey, egg- 
shells, camphor, musk, ete., 
were mixed together, and the 
mess boiled inside of a pigeo 
then mashed and distilled an 
applied to the face. When one 
reflects that soap was un- 
known in those days and that 
these unguents were allowed to 
remain on the face for many 
days and nights he does not 
wonder that “ towret de nee” 
was an indispensable fashion. 
These “nose concealers ” were 
of black cloth, fixed to both 
sides of the headand coverin 
and concealing the nose an 
cheeks. 

It was Marguerite de Valois, 
the King’s sister, who held the 

PORTRAIT BY RUBENS, SHOWING MEDICI RUFF, ITALIAN STYLE. position of leader of fashion 

during Henri ITI.’s reign. The 
that worked in bronze or gold or carved the wonderful deco- King himself, curled, painted and musk-scented, was no 
rations in marble for the palaces drew the designs for ruffs. whit behind her in vanity. What a picture is present- 
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ea of the last of this 
proud race, son of the 
House of Valois of France 
and the Medicis of Italy, 
last descendant of Cosimo 
di Medici, *‘ Father of his 
Country.” of Lorenzo, “the 
Magnificent,” of Catherine the 
Terrible—starching his own ruffs 
and then poking them with a 
goffering stick’ until they dried! 

At the end of the reign of Henri 
III. everyone, to be in the mode, must 
be lean and pale. If Nature had denied 
these attributes, stays cruelly laced and 
the powder-box were resorted to by both 
women and mento meet that requirement. 

It is curious to notice that in the next 
reign the pendulum of fashion swung as far 
in the other direction, and under bluff Harry 
of Navarre it was the fashion to be stout and 
rosy. Stays were loosened, rouge came in. the 
little velvet bonnet was replaced by the hat with 
sweeping plume: but amid the various changes 
wrought in the dress of both women and men the 
ruff still held its own and was affected by all ranks and 
conditions. 

In the portrait of Elizabeth Jacob Bas, by Rembrandt, 
we see that even the sturdy Dutch were infected to a 
marked degree by the prevailing mode. How the painter 
has seized upon this quadruple-plaited ruff, and what a 
picturesque feature he makes, bringing out the fine old 
face, so dignified and strong! This style was commonly 
known as the collarette and was sometimes made in costly 
Flanders lace, but more often it was constructed in lawn, 
as earrying the starch better. 

Once again we see in England, as late as 1730, the sur- 
vival of the ruff, even though the busk and farthingale had 
suffered an eclipse. Queen Caroline, wife of George IL, 
adapted the ruff in a manner to suit herself, and instead 
of wearing her pearls below it, did not hesitate to show 
her throat and triple necklace above it. Her quaint cap 
eeems to be ruffled, too, and as a figure of a queen she 
lacks the dignity and royal look so rigorously upheld by i ae 
the doughty Elizabeth. 

It was this Queen Caroline that was introduced by Sir TYRES OR THER UEE-OF f@DAN, 

Walter Scott in The Heart of Midlothian, and with whom 

Jeanie Deans has the interview at Richmond. She looks of feathers, chiffon, Jace tulle or chenille is most becoming 
as if she might have carried in her pocket the housewife and appropriate. 

case she gave to Jeanie. As history repeats itself so does costume, and to-day we 

And how has the ruff come down to us to-day? Could may tell off, as our own, that same list of baubles with 
anything be more becoming than its present moditied form? which Petruchio used to tantalize his Catherine— 
No longer employed merely as an adjunct to full dress, 
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which was meant to slow to its best advantage the ‘With silken coats and caps and golden rings, 
lovely curve of neck and shoulder, it has at last found With ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and things: 
the true place in dress to which it was destined to With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery, 


accede. <As a part of street costume, as a framing to a With amber bracelets, beads and allthis knavery.” 
piquant face or a softening to a more mature one, the ruff N. HUDSON (MooRE. 
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To be a Navy man and to have just one girl in just one 
port is bad enough in all conscience. But when you add tu 
that the fact that Sudley Wayne’s girl wouldn’t write to 
him, you have a state of things that could not possibly be 
made worse. 

The girl herself justified it by saying that they were not 
ordinary sweethearts. They had absolute confidence and 
trust in each other. And that was very sweet and worthy 
of the emulation of all lovers. But Elva was at home, and 
Sudley was at sea. Elva had ten sweethearts where Sud- 
ley had but one. If you looked at it in that way, things 
were not altogether fair to Sudley. 

Sudley’s room on board ship was furnished with the 
regulation discomforts, to which he had added the sweet 
torture of Elva in seventeen different photographs. Some 
of them showed Elva as a very pretty girl, and some of 
them were downright ugly. You could take your choice, 
according to your opinion of Elva. 

He wasted a lot of postage in remonstrating with her. 
Elva tore off the stamps to give toa terrible little boy of 
her acquaintance who “collected,” stuffed the letters into 
the pocket of her golf skirt and went her way rejoicing. 

‘‘Sudley’s an old dear,” she was in the habit of saying, 
when someone reminded her of her engagement, ‘“‘ only 
he’s jealous, and that’s a terrible fault ina man, [Ie ought 
to be more like me. I never write him cross old letters.” 

Elva always laid particular stress on the fact that she 
never was jealous of Sudley. But considering that Sudley 
wrote to her as regularly as there was a port from which to 
post letters, and that he was so desperately in love with her 
that he wasa nuisance to his chum on the ship and a standing 
joke to all the rest of his mess, it would be difficult to 
Imagine just what Elva could have found to be jealous of. 
However, Elva was too pretty and too lovable a girl for 
anyone to point out such things to her, and she was 
allowed to look upon herself as the quintessence of unques- 
tioning Joyalty. Her attitude even enjoyed a certain vogue 
among the girls in her set. The girls went so far as to bore 
their sweethearts by making them take other girls driving 
or sailing, but the sweethearts rebelled promptly, and things 
settled back into the old way very soon. There really 
seems to be something in the old way when you come down 
to the bottom of the matter—a sort of survival of the fit- 
ness of things—that makes driving with the girl you love 
worth while, and driving with anybody else unprofitable. 
It was never stated, but the men made it understood, 
and when Sudley appeared on the scene at the end of his 
three years’ cruise there was nothing in the home atmos- 
phere to make him feel that people had grown so very dif- 
ferent while he had been away. 

And yet, at the same time, he found himself an outsider 
who did not know the jokes and the catch words, and Elva 
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could not or would not drop all her other interests just be- 
cause he had come home, so he stumped moodily about and 
devoted himself to people’s fathers and mothers. A young 
fellow has to come home to a more or less absent-minded 
welcome on the part of his old playmates in order fallr 
to appreciate the friendliness and approachability of 
people’s fathers and mothers. 

Of course, if Sudley had not been so ridiculously in love 
with Elva that he could not see any other girl even though 
she were looking straight into his eyes, he would have 


found a warm enough welcome, for he was something that 
we call a hero; had been in ‘*‘ hot corners”? and could talk 
remarkably well about what he had seen, and was corre- 
spondingly reticent about what he had done. 

There were times when he was fairly churlish to Elva 
and all the girls got to feeling that she was very sweet and 
patient to put up with his inoods. Elva sometimes felt 4 
little that way herself. 

It was decided to give a whole week to a garden charity 
festival, and Elva’s lawn, being considerably the largest 
and most picturesque, was sacrificed to the cause. It was 
like all such undertakings—lots of trouble for everybodys; 
a week when you did not know whether to look. for the 
carriage in the carriage house or at the neighbors’; when 
the Japanese lanterns set the trees afire and meals were 
at all hours and composed imainly of cakes and lemonade 
and left-over ice cream. The terraces of the lawn were 
gay with tents and booths and young people in fancy dress. 
It was a time when fathers who came to take their daugh- 
ters home in the small hours were forced to accept a 
stranger’s word for it that the Watteau shepherdess or the 
Empress Eugénie or the stately Martha Washington was 
really their Katy or Alice or Isabel. 

Elva did not wear fancy dress. She wore something 
much worse—a ribbon badge. This badge proclaimed to 
anybody who wanted anything that the wearer was the 
person who had everything in charge—the person who 
could tell where everything was or ought to be or where to 
find its substitute if it wasn’t. When she explained the 
badge to Sudley he looked at it with a great deal of respect, 
and said: 

‘‘T am looking for my fiancée. I wantiny fiancée. I won't 
be happy till I get my fiancée all to myself. Will vou please 
teil me where I can find her?” 

Elva showed him a little path that led away among the 
close growing trees. ‘In half an hour,” she said gravely, 
‘‘vour fiancée will be waiting for you at the end of that 
little path. Now take this lighter and light all the Japanese 
lanterns you can find.” 

Japanese lanterns are pretty, but they are not ainusing. 
particularly when you are drawn into an unwilling game of 
hide-and-seek with them and it is growing dark. Sudley 
found all he had patience to, and lighted them, and then he 
repaired gloomily to the end of the little path where there 
was an ivy-covered bench and a gleam of water far below 
at the foot of the terrace, and more trees. It was some 
satisfaction to him that there was no festival in this spot. 
The darkness grew very dark, indeed. So dark that he felt 
that he ought to goa little way to meet Elva. And just 
at that moment she came. 

He had planned to be very cold and distant and to de- 
mand justice. She caine up without_a word and lifted her 
face to be kissed. 
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“T am so tired,’’ she whispered, her head on his shoulder. 

He held her in his arms a long time, bending his head 
now and then to press his lips against her hair or to kiss 
her very softly so that she would not be frightened. There 
was absolutely no fault to be found with Elva in this mood. 
But it was a mood that could not last. Presently she drew 
herself away from him and said with a little laugh, “ How 
foolish.’’ 


wise,” said 
Sudley. 

‘* You 
would not 
love me 
long,”’ said 
Elva. 

*T would 
love you 
longer,” said 
Sudley. 

‘*Could 
you?” asked 
Elva. 

‘“No, I 
couldn’t,” 
said Sudley. 

se Ww h y? 9 
asked Elva. 

‘* Because 
I shall love 
you always.” 
said Sudley. 

& @ A n y a 
how?” 

» A nD y = 
how.” 

She sighed 
a little. 
‘“¢ That’s such 
a comfort.” 

‘““Tt’s not 
such a com- 
fort to me, 
usually.” 

‘‘But you 
are such a 
big stupid. 
You’re jeal- 
ous of a lot 
of boys that 
are just my 
chams  anzxd 

that would 
not dream 
9 

He took 
ber in _ his 
arms again 
and bent his 
head close to 
hers. ‘“ Hon- 
est, darling?” 

‘“« Honest, 
and _ honor 
bright.” 

‘+ Bat you 
see,’”’ he 
went on, 
determined 
to settle it 
all for once, “if you were away like me, and didn’t hear 
from you = 

*- You mean J didn’t hear from you.” 

‘» No, I mean if you were me, and you did not hear from 

(because you see I like you better than you can pos- 
sibly like me)—why, you would get to worrying about 
those other fellows without being mean about it or want- 
ing to spoil your fun in any way, but just for fear one of 
«hem might be a better man, and more worthy of you, or 
something. Three years is ao long time for a fellow, and 
it’s dall at sea.” 

8 











“But just think how J trust you,” she said. ‘ Think 
how you sail all round the world and stop at all sorts of 
wonderful places, and think of all the people you meet. 
And yet do J ever write you cross letters?” 

“You don’t write me any, most of the time.” 

‘But that’s because I knuw you love me, and you know 
that I love yon. When that is understood it wouldn’t be in- 
teresting to 
write that 
the Woods 
children 
have the 
measles and 
that Maud 
Poitevent 
won the La- 
dies’ Tourna- 
ment.” 

‘‘That 
might not be 
interesting, 
but there 
would = al- 
ways be the 
signature, 
and I should 
like that.” 

“But think 
of the extra- 
vagance of it. 
A five-cent 
stamp for a 
signature,”’ 

“Some au- 
tographs are 
very expen- 
sive. I would 
willingly pay 
twice as 
much for 
yours.” 

“And so 
spend all the 
money you 
have saved,” 
she said 
wisely, “and 
then what 
will we have 
i h) es . to live on 

NN a oe when we are 
| Hi ae) ae | married?” 
MN, We “That's 

mos so; beaten 
again,” he 
admitted. 

“ Now let’s 
be sensible,” 
she said, sit- 
ting down 
on the ivy- 
covered 
bench. “The 
people will 
begin com- 
ing soon, and 
I must get 
“IT'S FOR THE WRONG FOOT."—PacE 4ce. dressed.” 

“But you 
are lovely.” 

“That is something that can be remedied,” she said. 
‘“Wait until we have been married years and years and 
years, and I have grown ne 

“Lovelier,” interrupted Sudley. 

“That’s it, lovelier. Sudley, did anybody ever tell you 
that you’re an old dear?” 

“Not that I can remember,” he said. ‘Please say it 
again so that I can make sure.” 

‘‘'You’re a dear darling old goose,” she repeated. - 

*‘ But that isn’t quite the same thmg, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, it is, quite. Now I’m obliged, to go up to the 
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house and get dressed for the theatricals. 
come down to dinner in our make-ups. 
tell vou what you can do for me!” 

* But Pve lighted all the lanterns.” 

“Yes, you did that very nicely. Only thirty unlit be- 
tween here and the house. Now while I run upstairs to 
dress I want you to take my horse and ride over to Ethel 
Merriman’s— you remember where they live—and get hold 
of her maid and tell her to look for a pair of Ethel’s slip- 
pers and bring them to me. There ought to be a pair of 
high-heeled white ones. I’ve lost one of mine in all the 
confusion, and it simply can’t be found, 1 just have to have 
them for the play, and Ethel says she has a pair at home 
that will answer, though they would be too soiled to wear 
for anything but a play.” 

‘Suppose the maid can’t find Ethel’s slippers?” 

‘She must find them. Even if she can only find the left 
one it will do for to-night. It’s the left one that I’ve lost. 
Now do hurry and be back in time for dinner. It oughtn't 
to take you more than an hour on horseback. Jf vou don't 
find anyone at the stables to saddle for you, you just hunt 
up Bertie’s saddle and be sure to put the snafle on Caprice. 
She won't stand acurb. Perhaps I'd better go with you.” 

‘1 think you had, perhaps.” 

Elva knew perfectly well that Sudley could saddle for 
himself, and Sudlevy knew that she knew, and that made 
the help all the pleasanter. Caprice had not been out fur 
two days, and she almost saddled herself in her eagerness 
to be taken out. The big stable Jantern with the reflector 
threw deep shadows in the box stalls, and the other horses 
turned curiously to see what was going on. 

‘‘Now hurry,” Elva said as he put his foot in the stirrup. 

“T think it would be fun to pick you up and carry you 
away,” he said langhing. ‘ Kiss ine, anyhow.” 

But Caprice, being properly scandalized, sprang away at 
the word. Elva walked back musingly to the house. 

Sudley did the best that he could. When he trotted out 
of the Merriman grounds he was thinking. Thinking hard. 
Ethel Merriman’s mother had thrown away Ethel’s old 
white slippers as being no longer fit to wear. Sudley hated 
to disappoint Elva. She had made him understand that it 
was her last resource, and he was not familiar with the 
hundred little make-shifts by which a girl can turn the 
most perplexing accident into triumph. If he had ridden 
back at once Elva would have managed somehow, and no 
one would have suffered in any way by the discrepancy. 
But Sudley was only a mere man, and accustomed to con- 
sider instructions seriously, and besides, it hovered in his 
mind that he himself had a white slipper somewhere. He 
cudgelled his brains about it as he Jet Caprice take to her 
heels in sheer joy of existence. The trees by the roadside 
sang past him, and the road behind him lay dim with dust 
under the scattered stars, and now and then a spark flew 
from a bit of rock as they passed. 

Where did I get it? When did I get it? What have | 
done with it?” he wondered, as the bridle gave and pulled 
in his hand, and he felt absurdly like a little boy on a very 
swift rocking-horse. Ie focused his memory on the point 
of a small white slipper and waited like aman with his 
head under a camera cloth for the images to present 
themselves in some sort of arrangement. White slippers 
twinkled the wide world over, but Sudley’s associations 
with them were tov slight to hold any special impression. 
And yet he had one among his things somewhere. Turning 
Caprice down a narrow road, he made for his own home, 
and was soon rummaging in his boxes. 

Everyone from his house was at the garden party, in some 
official capacity. Even the servants had been borrowed, 
and Sudley felt like a house-breaker as he went into his own 
lockers, turning over things that he had not handled in 
years, trophies of his cadet. cruises and later voyages that 
his mother had cherished in his absence like heirlooms. 

Of course. he realized that all his trouble might be for 
nothing, if the slipper, when he found it, turned out to be 
for the wrong foot. But he was doing the best he could. 

The slipper, too, was doing the best it could for him by 
keeping out of his way. For it was a wise little slipper 
that had seen much of the world in its day. and it knew 
that nothing good could come of Sudley’s producing it. 

Sudley, however, when he finally ran it down, com- 
plained bitterly of the depravity of inanimate things which 
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had kept it practically under his nose for half an hour in a 
state of complete invisibility, and he put it roughly in his 
pocket and strode out and rode away with it, regardless of 
the fact that the slipper had given him one last chance tu 
save himself by turning out to belong to the wrong foot. 
Sudley was too much bewildered with trying to remember 
how he came by it, and with looking for it, to recollect 
which foot it was that Elva was anxious about, and since 
he had found the slipper he was not going to miss the bare 
possibility of its being what Elva wanted. He rode up to 
her house very well satisfied with himself. It was not 
every fellow who would have proven equal to such an emer- 
vency. Elva would be very nice to him for this. 

But Elva’s only greeting was. ‘** Well, you have taken 8 
long time. Where have you been?” 

Sudley explained briefly. ‘ But I happened to remember 
that I had this,” he added, producing it from his pocket 
with modest pride, “so I went home and hunted it up. 
Will it du?” 

Elva took it delicately between her fingers and looked at 
it with criticisin. It was undoubtedly a very pretty little 
white slipper, and yet you might almost have said that it 
grew shabby under Elva’s unsparing scrutiny. Sudley, 
standing by, felt vaguely uncomfortable. Ie started to say 
something, and then just looked on in silence instead. It 
was evidently “up to” the slipper to justify itself. Then, 
without a glance at him, Elva handed it back. saying drvly, 
“It’s for the wrong foot.” And she deliberately left him. 

Sudley thrust it into his pocket again. It seemed to him 
that she might have appreciated the effort, even if she had 
not profited by it. He dined at the deserted table waited 
on by an absent-minded servant whom he had never seen 
before, and he strolled off to smoke in the garden. with no 
better company than a Japanese lantern. 

After that came the play. Elva had procured a pair of 
pink slippers that looked, somehow, as if they had been 
made especially for the costume she wore. After the play 
came the promenade, and Elva pointedly and causeless)v 
avoided Sudley. Then he got angry. Up to this time he 
had submitted to her whims and had unquestioningly taken 
the place she assigned him to in her daily arrangements; 
but now it occurred to him that he was playing an unenvi- 
able part and that Elva was making him look foolish. 
Now a selfish girl may, if she is so minded, make a fool of 
a strong man, just so long as she does not Jet lim realize it. 
Elva had gone too far. She had pointedly and purposely 
ignored him before half a dozen other girls and men. 

‘‘T have something to say to you,” he said, as the guests 
began to leave. ‘Come with me.” 

* 1 am busy,” she said, 

His eyes met hers steadily and without kindness. 
you come with me,” he asked, ‘‘or will you not?” 

Her own eyes faltered. He turned away abruptly and 
she followed him as he went back to the end of the litde 
path among the trees. : 

‘‘There is just one thing,” he said, “that has to be 
understood between us. Will you please sit down?” 

Elva sat down. There was a curious defiance and bit- 
terness in her face which the darkness hid. 

‘** I shall not be here very long,” he said quietly. ‘‘ While 
lam here I claim a right to the greater part of your time 
and interest. I claim the right of being treated with con- 
sideration before your friends. If you take advantage of 
the Jove I bear you to inake me look foolish you make vour- 
self unworthy of real Jove, and I know you are not that. 
With all vour moods and all your interests, do you ever 
have time to look into your own heart and ask it whether 
it is keeping its faith with me?” 

* Do you ever ask yours?” 

“Mine, Elva?” 

“Yes, yours! You have chosen a strange time for your 
reproaches, Sudley.” 

‘And why is that?” 

“It is this way,” she said a little defiantly. 
you, didn’t I?” 

‘T hope so.” 
in his voice. 

‘“T never wrote you silly, jealous letters?” 

“No. Il sometimes thonght that if vou did, it would show 
more active interest in me than to have you write nothing.”” 

“Well, I never will. But TI think it would have been 


“Will 


‘IT trusted 


There was no mistaking the bewilderment 
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more honorable in you tu have written me frankly about 
your flirtations, instead of dwelling so much on mine.” 

‘My flirtations? Somebody has been teasing you, Elva. 
I couldn't flirt if I wanted to. You are trying to dodge my 
reproaches, but believe me, dear, this is the last time [ try 
to reason with vou. No one on earth will ever love you as 
Ido. You mav find cleverer fellows and fellows who can 
give you more in a worldly way than I can, but you will 
never find a man who has been more true to you.” 

She should have understood that he meant every word 
he said. He was not in the habit of pointing out his own 
best «qualities. 
He had trusted 
all that he was 
and all that he 
meant to be. to 
her, absolutely, 
and while she 
listened to hin 
unconvinced, 
she knew that 
it was true 
enough, and 
that it would 
be the last time. 
as he said. 

‘And the 
slipper? she 
asked. ‘**Doesa 
man who cant 
tirt become 
possessed of 
odd slippers ? 

Perhaps you 
can explain the 
slipper.” 

“IT haven’t 
the  remotest 

idea how [came 
into possession 
of it,” he said 
gravely. “TI had 
forgotten that | 
owned such a 
thing. You are 
not childish 
enough to sup- 
pose there’s any 
story connected 
with that, are ¢ 
you?” : 

“Oh, call it | 
childish! When 
you are jealous 
it is always 
rensonable, I 
suppose.” 

* Elva,” he 
said, “if this is 
what has made 
you treat me as 
you've done all 
this evening, 
it’s unworthy of 
you, If IT had ° 
come by that 
slipper in = any 
way that was 
not fair to vou, do you think I should have hunted it up 
to giye it to vou?” 

*> That's the trouble. You say yourself vou’ve forgotten 
how you did get it. You probably have dozens of other 
things that vou d remember the history of ——” 

-> Elvat™ 

** T tell yon I don't mind,” she went on, breaking down 
and crying in her handkerchief. ‘If you had only been 
frank and honest about it, and hadn’t pretended to be so 
much better than I was, and so long-suffering and all that.” 

‘- I never dreamed of pretending that I was better than 
you. But if you are bound to take the evidence of a slip- 
per against my word, we may as well give up here and now.” 
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‘““ Yes,” she echoed, a little slowly and with the shadow 
of a doubt in her voice, ‘‘ we may as well.” 

The stars had come out thick overhead. A faint breeze 
came up from the water at the foot of the steep terrace. 
The sound of violins drifted to them from the house. Sud- 
ley vot to his feet. ‘‘Good-by,” he said. ‘This time I 
will not trouble you with letters, jealous or otherwise.” 

‘*Good-by,” suid Elva. 

She watched him go down the terrace steps, and it mude 
her vaguely uneasy that he turned, at the foot, and waved 
back. She did not know where he was going, or whether 

he meant to do 

something reck- 

less, as they 

sometimes did 

in stories, She 

did not know 

that with all 

his grumbling 

a nbout sea life, 

it was natural 

for him to turn 

is to the sea in his 

trouble. She felt 

that she had 
[ played a poor 
part and that 

| she had killed 
his love for her. 

She was ex- 
ceedingly guy 

’ for several days. 
' Then she drove 
over to return 
some dishes to 

i his mother. 
There was con- 
fusion in the 
house—the look 

that things get 

‘ when an impor- 
T tant member of 

the family is 
called away. 

‘““Sudley was 
so sorry not to 
see you,” his 
mother said. 
‘““He  reecived 
his orders from 
Washington 
last night and 
was obliged to 
go to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard 
at once. He is 
ma to sail to-mor- 
haf row.” 
; “To-mor- 
row!’ said Elva 
vaguely, and 
followed his 
mother up to 
his rvom. It 
seemed an ont- 
rageous thing 
that she had not 
known of it. 
She had as much right as his mother, surely. But then, his 
mother had not forfeited that right. His mother began to 
put away his clothes. A bunch of photographs of Elva lay 
on his table. Those he had always carried with him. 

‘“He took these out of his trunk,” his mother said. ‘*He 
said they made him homesick, on board ship. J] wanted 
him to take the little one, but he wouldn’t. [am afraid he 
misses you very much on those leng cruises. Does it seem 
as if he had been home three months? But then, of 
course, you’ve seen more of him than I have.” . 

Elva felt that she had seen very little of him, but as it 
was her own fault she said nothing. He had not taken the 
photographs. Then it was, indced, over between them. 
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“Would you like to help me?” said his mother. * It 
always seems so lonely the first day. That is the reason I 
always go right to putting his things in order.” 

Elva followed around, feeling very unhappy. The sweet. 
intimate way that his mother shared him with her hurt 
her. It would never have occurred to Elva to touch his 
hundred and one little possessions reverently, to dust and 
put them away for him until he should come into his own 
again. There were so many half-shabby little things that 
he had never showed her, perhaps feeling that she was not 
in touch with him enough. As she went through coat 
pockets and sorted ties and collars she felt that she had 
never been so really engaged to him, and yet, for the first 
time since they had been grown up, she had no right to 
consider herself so. 

“Would you like this?” asked his mother, holding up a 
small photograph. ‘This was taken when he was sixteen, 
just before he entered the Naval Academy. I think we 
women put an almost foolish value on such things.” 

Elva took the picture with a murmured comment. It 
was very clear that Sudley had said nothing of their quar- 
rel. She was too much ashamed of it to say anything her- 
self, and too much troubled by something in her beart that 
seemed to go: out to the mute tokens of him in his room. 
llis mother talked on, letting her into the tenderest recol- 
lectiong that: the treasured of her buy. It came to Elva 
then how, itis givén to women to love, and her own heart 
seemed: to‘pause at the threshold. She saw now that she 
had never; joved Sudley before, but she saw that she must 
always love him after this, and she shrank before the pain 
that H must bring. And she suffered every time his 
mother told her something about him that he had not told 
her himself. She had been nothing to him, and yet he had 
loved her. - If she had asked him, if she had just been in- 
terested, he wonld have loved to tell her all those things. 
She felt that she must run home and read his letters, the 
few she had kept, to make sure of the love in them that 
she had taken for granted before. It seemed strange to 
her, now, that he had loved her. She had been so unlov- 
able. 

*T wonder what in the world he had this in his pocket 
for 2” : 

His mother had come from the wardrobe with a coat in 
one hand; and a white satin slipper in the other. Elva 
colored: deeply, as if the slipper could tell the wretched 
story of the.night they had quarreled. “He brought it for 
me to wear in the theatricals,” she said. ‘I had lost one 
of mine. But it turned out to be for the w rong foot.” 

His mother was smiling as she looked the slipper over 
lovingly. ‘‘I could not get into it now,” she said. 

‘“Tt belonged to you?” faltered Elva. 

‘I -wore them at my wedding, and carried them all 
round the. world with me In the course of time one of 
them was lost, but this one has always been one of Sud- 
ley’s treasures. He begged it of me when he was a little 
boy.” “She looked up. “I think I shall have to throw it 
after you, when you are married.” 

The year passed uneventfully. Elva re-read Sudley’s 
old letters, and wished she had saved more of them, for 
she did not receive any new ones. Her chiefest companion 
was his mother. She rode over to his home every day. She 
did not go out in society very much. The people bored her. 

‘Tve been engaged to Sudley Wayne for years,” she told 
herself as she rode slowly home one day, ‘and J am just 
beginning to love him now.” 

Next day she found his mother finishing a letter to him. 
“Don’t you want to add 4 postscript?” his mother said. 

Elva could not very well refuse, so she sat down and 
laoked at the sheet a long time, ‘biting the end of the pen. 
She was to write him a postscript, she who had not 
even written him a letter—who no:longer had any right to 
write to him at all. She thought of everything that she 
could say, in a postscript. The space his mother had left 
was not generous. But then Elva did not want to give 
him society news. She did not need very much space. 
The very tiniest bit of one corner was all that she needed 
in which to write—“I love you.” She wrote it in a little 
frightened hand, and signed it, “ Elva.” 


lt was Summer. The doctor and a senior lieutenant 
were crowded into Sudley’s room, holding him. 


. and it says, 
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“The stuff wi!l quiet him .n a minute,” the doctor said. 

‘‘ We’ll—wait—until—it—grows—darker,” said Sudley, 
in a dreamy voice, ‘‘ and—then—-we—can—-steal—a * 

The senior lieutenant looked at the doctor. ‘‘ He’s never 
got over that Chinese affair,” he said. 

“He was lucky to escape with a head on his shoulders. 
I guess you'll have to sit on him while I give him another 
hypo, Douglas.” 

The captain sent a messenger to. aoe how Sudley was 
getting on. He also sent his electric fan. 

‘““Which is better than his compliments.” said the 
doctor, who had no love for the *‘old man.”’ 

Sudley was all right. He would pull through a touch of 
fever like that in a couple of weeks. But the weeks 
passed, and, as the senior lieutenant said, Sudley was still 
heavily engaged with his Chinamen. 

There was a good deal of bad weather, and battleships 
are not yachts in any sense of the word, ‘unless they sre 





_ considered as the pleasure craft of the grim god ‘War. 


Sudley suffered as little as any of those on board, because 
he was living, for the time being, in a dream life of his 
Own, 

As they drew near to the Atlantic sanboasdl his_mess 
argued he would be all right as soon as they got him off 
the ship. 

‘*] don’t understand him,” said the doctor, one night in 
the wardroom. ‘‘ He doesn’t help himself. 1 should have 
said that Wayne would have a better grip on life. I hada 
talk with him to-day and told him that it rested with him 
whether he got well. He lifted his hand and looked at it 
—it’s shocking how thin he’s grown—and said, ‘if it rests 
with me, let it rest.’”’ 

“If Wayne took any interest in the matter,” continued 
the doctor, ‘‘we could send him home to his mother on 
his own feet. As it is, the Lord only knows. This weather 
has been hard on him.” 

The senior lieutenant was not on watch duty that night, 
and he went in to see if he could cheer up Sudley, who lay 
staring indifferently into space. 

‘Feel better, old man?” 

“Pretty well, thank vou.” 

‘Feel like hearing a little reading? There’s a bunch of 
letters for you that we got in Hong Kong before leaving. 
Some of them might be amusing. Got any secrets?” 

* No.’ 

= ie affairs ?”’ 

eé No. ” 

“Then I guess it’s safe to open your mail. Here’s one 
from ‘Pay’ Weatherbee, on the Massachusetts.”’ 

‘*T don’t care ubout that.” 

‘** Well, then, here’s one from your mother.” 

Sudley closed his eyes wearily, and the senior. officer 
glanced at him before beginning to read. He determined 
to skip any worrying parts. But there were none. Sudley 
began to listen. It was just a sweet, motherly, gossipy 
letter, and it referred to Elva as if Elva were a member 
of the home household. A little farther on it said that 
Elva came over every day. Sudley opened his eyes. The 
lieutenant took this for a good sign, and asked, ‘‘ Who is 
Elva?” 

‘A girl I know. Go on.’ 

The officer read on to ae end, and was just folding the 
letter when his eyes happened to fall on the words in the 
corner. ‘‘H-m,” he said, ‘‘there seems to be a postscript. 
By somebody else. It is way down here in one corner, 
‘T love you, Elva.’ Rather nice of Elva, that.”’ 

Sudley caught the letter out of his hand. ‘‘I—DPm much 
obliged to you, Douglas. I—I guess [ll drop off to sleep, 
now,” he said. 

‘““[ just guess you won't,” his friend chuckled to himself, 
but aloud he said, * Well, so long,” and went out. 

‘How is he?” asked the doctor, ineeting him in the pas- 
sage way. 

“He speaks of going to sleep,” said the officer smiling, 
“but I rather fancy he is kissing a postscript. I wouldn't 
go in just yet. You'll have him on his feet to meet his— 
mother, all right.” 

“Tm innel: obliged to you, anyway,” said the doctor. 
But when he went into Sudley’s room some hours Jater be 
found him really asleep, with a look of quiet happiness on 
his face that it had not worn before in all that cruise. 
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HEN all the stars had come out for the night, and were 
winking and blinking as hard as they could, Laddie got 


» into his little boat and sailed away, and away, and away, where 


Mother could not follow him. She sat on the shore and sang 
till he was out of hearing, and the little boat rocked and the 
stars blinked all in time to the music. 
Little stars, vour lanterns show, 
(Wy Laddie's gone to By-lo.. 


Light the way that he must go. 
(y-o, my lLaddie!) 


So Mother sang, and all the stars twinkled at once, and sent 
a thousand little gleams of light to fall on every wave, until the 
Sea shone like silver, and Laddie could see thé little baby-fish 
that played about the boat, and raised their heads every now 
and then to peep at him. Laddie did not try to catch them, 
for he knew that they, too, were on their way to By-lo land. 
Little mermen gayvly fleat, 
(Wy Laddre's gone to Ry-/o), 


Round about hrs little boat. 
\By-0, my Laddie /) 


Rocking high and rocking low, 
(My Laddie's gone to Ry-le), 

lll the sea-folk with him go. 
(Aiy-o, mv Laddre /) 


The little boat rocked faster, and splashes of water danced 
merrily in, as the little mermen gambolled around him, lashing 
with their shining tails and chasing one another through the 
waves. ; . 

They dashed water at the stars, and the stars, twinkling with 
might and main, sprinkled them with silver. They took the 
water up in their tiny hands, and threw it upon Laddie, and 
where the drops fell they clung and shone like jewels; and he 
leaned over the side of the boat and flung it back upon them, 
and all the little mermen laughed and clapped their rosy hands. 

**Come and play with us! Come and play with us!” they 
cried. But Laddie leaned back in his boat that rocked and 
rocked to Mother’s music. 


Rests the boat On golden sands . 
{ My Laddie’s Lene lo By-lo\, 
Welcome find from fairy hands. 
(By-v, my Laddte /) 


> eee 


Then the soft, white mist came down from the shore and 
Wrapped them round, and the stars shone faintly and more 


. faintly through. 


And thus it was that Laddie went to By-lo, while Mother 


Avatched and sang from the shore. 
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By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. ees 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S LATE ROMANCE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—Part II. 


Mr. Nicholls came to Haworth as curate in 1844, when he 
was twenty-seven and Charlotte twenty-eight years old. 
He was an Irishman, a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and quite good-looking. But Charlotte had small use for 
him. Soon after he settled in Ilaworth Charlotte wrote to 
Miss Nussey, who seems to have met Mr. Nicholls and 
thought well of him, “I cannot for my life see those inter- 
esting germs of goodness in him you discovered; his nar- 
rowness ‘of mind always strikes me chiefly. I fear he is 
indebted to your imagination for his hidden treasure.” 

Two years later some one sturted a report that she was to 
marry Mr. Nicholls, who seems to have been devoted to her 
froin the first, but she denied it, saving, “A cold, far-away 
surt of civility are the only terms on which T have ever 
been with Mr. Nicholls.” In 1846 Mr, Nicholls went home 
to Ireland for a visit. staying some time, and about the 
time Jane Lyre was published Charlotte remarks in a letter 
to Miss Nussey that he has not vet returned, and adds, *‘I am 
sorry to say that many of the parishioners express a desire 
that he shall not trouble himself to recross the Channel.” 

In Shirley Charlotte described Mr. Nicholls as Mr. 
Macarthy—a humorous but not unkindly portrait—and 
Charlotte reports that he was pleased with it, that he gave 
vent to “roars of laughter’ over it as he read it aloud to 
her father. The references to hin in her letters are most 
casual, however, until under date of December 15, 1852, 
she writes to Miss Nussey: 


“On Monday evening Mr. Nicholls was here to tea, 1 vaguely 
felt without clearly seeing. as without seeing, I have felt. for 
some time, the meaning of his constant looks aud strange, fever- 
ish restraint. As usual Mr. Nicholls sat with papa till between 
eight and nine o'clock; | then heard him open the parlor door 
asif going. | expected the clash ot the front door. He stopped 
in the passage; he tapped; like lightning it flashed on me what 
was coming. He entered; he stood before me. What his 
words were you can guess; his manner you can hardly realize. 
nor can | forget it. Shaking from head to foot, looking deadly 
pale. speaking low, vehemently yet with difficulty, he made me 
for the first time feel what it costs a man to declare affection 
where he doubts response He spoke of sufferings he 
had borne for months. of sufferings he could endure to longer. 
and craved leave for some hope.” 


Charlotte referred him to her father, but he said he 
dared not approach Mr. Bronté on the subject, and Char- 
lotte had to undertake the horrid task herself. Mr. Bronté, 
true to expectation, stormed and raved and swore, and 
heaped vile epithets on his curate, so vile that Charlotte, 
who had no love for the poor young man, was moved to in- 
dignation at her father’s injustice to him. Mr. Bronté, 
who had done nothing at all to help his daughters in their 
literary labors, and was the last to recognize their success, 
began to get what we might call in the vernacular ‘sot up” 
over Charlotte’s greatness and all the fuss made over her, and 
took it upon himself to decide that Charlotte, if she married, 
should not marry a curate on a hundred pounds a year, but 
make a ‘‘desirable match” in keeping with her celebrity. 

Mr. Nicholls, in deepest despair, refused to eat, refused 
all comfort, and kept himself wrapt in such frightful gloom 
that fears for his health were seriously entertained. Now 
Oharlotte had never manifested the least interest in her 
father’s curate, had thought him narrow and cold and gen- 
erally unlikable. but Charlotte was no different from other 
women in the strength of her pity, and Mr. Bronté could 
not have adopted worse tactics, from his point of view, 
than he did when he began to abuse Mr. Nicholls; and 
nothing could, in all probability, have influenced Char- 
lotte quite so much in Mr. Nicholls’s behalf as her father’s 


injustice, coupled with the fact that Mr. Nicholls took 
something, whether her father’s abuse or her lack of 
responsiveness, so hard that he was obliged to leave Haworth 
and take a curacy some'vhere else. When he decided to 
go, Charlotte, who really deplored the whole unhappy affair 
very deeply, wrote Miss Nussey that “If Mr. Nicholls be a 
good man at bottom it is a sad thing that Nature has not 
given him the faculty to put goodness into a more attract- 
ive form.” His disappointment certainly worked no pleas:- 
ant change in him, for Charlotte says, “he never was 
agreeable or amiable, and is less so now than ever, and 
alas! I do not know him well enough to be sure that there 
is truth and true affection or only rancour and corroding 
disappointinent atthe bottom of his chagrin. In this state 
of things I must be and I am entirely passive. I may be 
losing the purest gem, and to me far the most precious life 
can give—genuine attachment—or I may be escaping the 
yoke of a morose temper.” 

It was not. till May 27, 1853, however, that the rejected 
lover left the scene of -his defeat. The evening t-efore he 
called to say good-by to Mr. Bronté, whose assistant he 
had been for nearly ten years; Charlotte was not in evi- 
dence when he came; the timid little creature of thirty- 
seven years was skulking in the Lackground. dreading to 
have to speak the last word to her lover in her father’s 
uarsh presence. Mr. Nicholls thought she was avoiding 
him altogether, and, indeed, she says she was not sure 
until the very last moment that she was not. 


“But perceiving that he staved long before going out at the 
gute and remembering his loug grief. I tock courage ard went 
out trembling and miserable. [| found him leaning against the 
garden door in a paroxysm of anguish, sobbing as woman never 
sobbed. Of course, 1 went straight to him. Very few words were 
interchanged, those few barely articulate. Several things 1 
should have liked to ask him were swept entirely from mr 
memory. Poor fellow! But he wanted such hope and encour- 
agement as [ could not give him Still. I trust he must know 
now that I am not cruelly blind aud indifferent to his constancy 
and grief. Fora few weeks he goes to the south of England; 
afterwards he takes a curacy somewhere in Yorkshire, but | 
don’t know where. Papa has been far from strong lately. J 
dare not mention Mr. Nicholls’s name to him. He speuks of 
him qmetly and without opprobrium to others. but to me he 
is implacable on the matter. However be is gone—gone, aud 
there’s an end of it. I see no chance of hearing a word atout 
him in future, unless some stray shred of intelligence comes 
through Mr. Sowden or some other second-hand source. In all 
this it is not [ who am to be pitied at all, and, of course. 
nobody pities me. They all think in Haworth that J have dis- 
dainfully refused him. If pity would do Mr. Nicholls any go d. 
he ought to have and I believe has it. They may abuse mc 
if they will; whether they do or not I can’t tell.” 


The ensuing months were very lonely for Charlotte. 
The village people who had not been much attached to Mr. 
Nicholls the curate, were loyal in their sympathy for Mr. 
Nicholls the rejected lover, and they seem to have let 
Charlotte know it. Moreover her father did not like his 
new curate, and complained of him almost constantly. 
until one day Charlotte rose in her might and told him 
that it was his own fault if he did not have a curate to suit 
him, that he had driven away by his violence a good friend 
and a Christian gentleman who was anxious not only to be 
a devoted helper to him through his declining years, but 
was also desirous of assuming the care and comfort of his 
only daughter, who wou!d have no one in all the world to 
care for her when her father was gone. She had been cor- 
responding with Mr. Nicholls, it seemed, and he had even 
been to Haworth to visit, on-several occasions. Charlotte 
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had nigh concluded that the future looked pretty desulate 
to her and that perhaps she could not do better than 
to accept Mr. Nicholls’s love and do what she could to 
make him a good wife. She told her father as much, 
and he, less interested in her welfare than in the fact 
that his curate did not suit him, consented to the return of 
Mr. Nicholls, not only to the church but to the household, 
and on April 11, 1854, in a letter to Miss Nussey, Charlotte, 
recapitulating the past year and Mr. Nicholls’s conduct 
throughont, says, “Certainly I must respect him. nor can I 
withold from him more than mere cool respect. In fuct, 
dear Ellen, I am engaged.” 

Not a very ardent declaration, but Charlotte at no time 
made pretense of 
being very ardent 
about the matter. 


“While thankful 
to One who seems 
to have guided me 
throngh much diffi- 
culty, much and 
deep distress and 
perplexity of mind, 
Tani still very calm, 
very inexpectant. 
What I taste of 
happiness is of the 
soberest order. I 
trust to love my 
husband. I am 
grateful for his ten- 
der love to me. I 
believe him to be an 
affectionate, « con- 
scientious, a high- 
principled man; and 
if, with all this, I 
stould yield to 
regrets that fine 
talents, congenial 
tastes and thouglits 
are not added, it 
seems to me I 
should be most 
presumptuous and 
thankless.” 


Poor little “in- 
expectant” bride! 
In just this inex- 
pectant mood she 
went about the 
preparations 
which most wo- 
men undertake 
with such joy- 
ousness. Her let- 
ters, up to the 
time of her wed- 
ding, are quite as 
much occupied 
with prosaic lit- 
tle details about 
new wall-paper 
and curtains and 
table-cloth bor- 
ders, as with re- 
ferences to the 
groom-to-be, The 
wedding was on Thursday, June 29, 1854, in Haworth 
church, in the presence of only a handful of witnesses. 
At the Just moment her amiable old father decided that 
he would not go, and Miss Wooler, Charlotte’s old teacher, 
had to give the bride away. 

The rest is soon told. Mr. Nicholls seems to have con- 
tinued conscientious, high-principled and, according to 
his lights, Christian and affectionate, but he made no effort 
to adapt himself to Charlotte’s life, but exacted of her, as 
her pitiful little letters tell, conformity to his interests, 
lis habits, his pursuits. But she was so ‘‘inexpectant ” 
xhe does not seem to have heen surprised at this; as she 
had. all her life bitherto, denied her own longings and 
tastes and uncomplainingly conformed herself to the de- 
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niands of her father, so, after her marriage, she conformed 
to two men instead of to one only, and gave herself up to 
the task of making them happy. She makes no more men- 
tion of writing, either of things written or of things to be 
—there is not a note reminiscent of the author of Jane 
Hyre and Shirley and Villette; that part of her career 
seems to be closed. Instead, she writes, “It is almost 
inexplicable to ne that I seem so often hurried now; but 
the fact is, whenever Arthur is in I 1 ust have occupations 
in which he can share, or which widl Lot at least divert my 
attention from him—thus a multitude of litle inatters get 
put off till he goes out, and then I am qnite busy.” 

Even the prospect of motherhood sétms to ‘have called 
from her no ex- 
pressicns of joy. 
In fuct. the only 
chronitl.s of the 
Jast few months 
of her life are a 
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: ; few pitevus little 
Se ee records of suffer- 
TE) ae ing, with even 
: ei se more piteous lit- 
« Ae tle expressions of 
ah aon er appreciation of 
. > her hu:tand’s 
a be Pir kind, tender care. 
PR ie - Always, in her 
Re few letters, writ- 

re ten from her 


deathbed, it is 
her ‘‘kind hus- 
band,” her “dear, 
patient, constant 
Arthur,” asif the 
fact of his kind- 
ness were @ CUn- 
tinual surprise to 
her. 

Early on thie 
morning of 
March 31, 1855, 
she woke from a 
long, long stupor 
and found her 
husband. bending 
over her, pray- 
ing for her life. 
“Oh!” she whis- 
pered, faintly, “I 
am not going to 
die, am 1? He 
will not separate 
us, we have heen 
so happy.” But 
as the Haworth 
villagers began to 
be astir that raw 
March morning, 
the solemn boom- 
ing of the church 
bell told them 

ee that the last of 
: the parson’s six 
children was 
ready to be guth- 
ered to the side 
of her poor, pale little mother who, at about the same age, 
had begun the pitiful migration of Brontés from parsonage 
to burying ground, just across the garden wall. 

Charlotte’s husband is still living. He remained at 
Haworth with Mr. Bronté for six years subsequent to 
Charlotte’s death, and for many years since has been in- 
cumbent of an Irish parish, where he still is, or was at last 
accounts. He is eighty-three years old now, and though 
he was a man of mature years when he had his brief ro- 
mance with the brilliant, ‘‘inexpectant” little Miss Bronté 
of imperishable fame, those days at Haworth must seem 
very, very long ago to him, and the pale, quiet, shrinking 
little Charlotte must seem but a faint memory, so long since 
has he been the head of anotherhouselhold. 
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From a portrait taken after marriage. 
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MOUNTMELLICK EMBROIDERY. 


The bold and effective work herewith illustrated is 
known as Mountmellick embroidery taking its name from 
the convent in Ireland where it originated. It was pri- 
marily intended only for very bold designs to be carrie 
out in heavy white knitting cotton, and in this way was 
suitable for such articles as bedspreads, laundry bags, toilet 
covers, comb-and-brush bags and pillow shams. The work 
being heavy necessitated a very strong foundation. Satin 
jean is a favorite material, and denim will also be found 
quite suitable. There would be no limit to the wear of the 
work done on the latter; moreover, it would stand any 
amount of washing. After a while, in this embroidery, 
the use of colored ingrain cotton or fax thread crept in, 
uppearing on thinner fabrics for trimming aprons, pina- 
fores, children’s dresses or the yokes and sleeves. 

Following this came the fancy for fast-dyed silks on fine 
woolen or linen materials, and good results were achieved. 
No effort at shading, however, should be made, for if this 
be attempted the work at once loses its distinctive charac- 
ter and bears somewhat of a resemblance to crewel work. 
This is not sur- 
prising, as it will 
be observed that 
all the Mountmel- 
lick work stitches 
are largely em- 
ployed in other 
kinds of work. 
Forinstance,stem 
and rope stitch, 
satin stitch, over- 
casting, chain 
and table stitch, 
the German and 
French Knot 
stitches, wheat- 
ear, bullion and 
feather _ stitcl:, 
button-hole and 
many other fancy 
stitches are 
brought into re- 
quisition, a spe- 
cial feature of the 
work being that 
the greatest pos- 
sible variety of 
stitches be intro- 
duced into each 
individual piece 
of work. This 
idea is carried 
so far that often 
even two sides of the same leaf are entirely different. 

Semi-conventional designs serve the worker’s purpose 
best. Asa rule, the solid parts of the design are more or 
less padded. This is done by filling in the form with 
darning just inside of the lines. The darning is piled up 
a little where it is desired to raise the work most. This 
has to be done with great neatness and care, because any 
unevenness in the padding will assuredly show in the fin- 
ished work. 

The two sides of a petal. if veined, are scarcely ever both 
solid. One half is usually filled in with knots, feather 
stitch, crossbars or some open lace stitch. Generally, the 
edge of the open-work side is heavy, being worked in 
button-hole or chain stitch or close herringboning. All 
this is indicated in the ijlustrations, and it will readily be 
seen from a study of them that great scope is allowed for 
the taste of the worker. 

The colored design would make a handsome repeat 
border; the sections could be reversed to avoid monotony. 
With a very little ingenuity a good corner could be made, 
and a pretty tea-table cover would be the result. By fac- 
ing the lower portion and slightly rearranging the upper 
part one could make an effective tea-cosey. Indeed, such 
a design easily adapts itself to almost any desired shape, 









either by the addition of similar forma, by taking the same 
away or slightly altering their direction. 

There is a wealth of this kind of suggestion in the de- 
signs at the back of the colored plate. For instance, the 
sprays in the border could easily be separated for a pow- 
dered effect. The single spray filling up the page could be 
turned into an effective corner by placing a duplicate of it 
at right angles and bringing up a third flower between 
them. It could also be made to form the centre for a 
spread by placing four sprays together with their stems 
ineeting in the centre. ‘Then several single sprays could 
be powdered over the spread at different angles, and the 
colored design be utilized to form a broad, continuous 
border on either side of the spread. 

The narrow design is intended for a table centre, a tea- 
cloth, a sideboard cloth or a bureau or dressing-table 
cover. For the last two the design need only run on three 
sides of the cover. Some of the manufactarers of domes- 
tic silks are making a quality of embroidery silk in four 
sizes specially for Mountmellick work, but at present only 

in white and delft blue. 

Roman floss and rope silk 
can be had in all the art shades, 
and they answer the purpose 
very well. The colored speci- 
men is worked in rope silk. 
Roman floss would be coarse 
enough for the 
finer border. If 
cotton be prefer- 
red, knitting cot- 
ton is more de- 
sirable than any 
other, because it 
issoft and pliable. 

A description 
of the stitches il- 
lustrated would 
seem to be super- 
fluous, as most of 
them are such 
as have been de- 
scribed very fully 
in recent num- 
bers of this maga- 


zine. It is their 
application that 


differs in carrv- 
ing out this par- 
ticular style of 
work. 

There are spe- 
cial points to be 
observed in making the French knots that are so largely 
used. Be careful to see that the knot lies close to the 
material before drawing the thread or silk through the 
knot to secure it; otherwise, the knot will have a neck 
and lie loosely on the surface of the material. Moreover. 
a better shaped knot can be obtained by using the thread 
or silk sufficiently coarse so that it need be twisted onlv 
once around the needle. ° 

The bullion or roll stitch as it is sometimes called, needs 
also to be pushed up very closely to the material before 
the thread is drawn through, and it is not advisable to 
make this stitch too long. Three-eighths of an inch is long 
enough. This stitch cannot be surpassed for the represen- 
tation of a wheat-ear, two parallel stitches being made for 
each section. 

Very pretty groups of daisies can be made with the loop 
stitch. This is made exactly like a chain stitch, except 
that instead of being continuous, each loop radiating from 
the centre is caught down with a single stitch, and the 
needle is then brought out in position to start again from 
the centre. | 

The stitches illustrated by no means exhaust the number 
that may be employed. Indeed, there is hardly any known 
stitch that may not be brought into, service, 
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Conducted by MRS. FRANK LEARNED. 
GOOD FORM IN MEN’S ATTIRE. 


Inquiries are frequently made by correspondents on the 
subject of the correct dress for bridegroom and ushers at 
amorning wedding or at an evening wedding, as the case 
may be. 

There is but one absolute rule in regard to a man’s dress 
for day weddings, receptions and all formal morning and 
afternoon functions. A wedding inay be at eleven o’clock 
in the morning or at three or four o’clock in the afternoon, 
yet it is understood that the attire of the bridegroom, best 
man and ushers will be the usual dress for formal occasions 
by day. This consists of a double-breasted frock coat and 
waistcoat of soft black cheviot or vicuna and trousers of 
finely striped dark-gray cloth. Instead of a black waistcoat 
a white duck waistcoat may be worn. A white linen shirt 
with standing collar, a white silk four-in-hand or Ascot tie, 
and black patent-leather shoes are the other requisites. 
Gloves may or may not be worn. As to gloves, gray suéde 
is the latest fancy, or they may be of pearl-colored kid. 
A silk hat is correct with a frock coat. A white carnation, 
a gardenia or a spray of lilies-of-the-valley may be worn as 
a boutonniére. 

The correct attire for all evening functions, after six 
o'clock, is the regulation evening dress; that is, a black 
dress coat, low-cut waistcoat, and trousers of fine vicuna 
cheviot or worsted, these materials being preferred to broat-. 
cloth at present. The revers of the coat may be of black 
silk or satin. A narrow black braid usually outlines the 
side seam of the trousers. A white linen shirt, standing 
collar and narrow, plain white lawn tie, tied in a simple 
bow, are the correct finish to the costume. Pearl-colored 
or white kid gloves are for evening wear. 

The bridegroom changes his clothes for a travelling 
suit before leaving on the wedding journey, donning a suit 
of tweed or cheviot, the coat a sack or cutaway, and he 
wears a Derby—not a silk hat—dark-tan dogskin gloves 
and a dark tie. - 

It goes without saying that scrupulous neatness is the 
great essential in a man’s attire. Teeth and hands must 
be well cared for; his linen must be fresh and spotless, 
clothes well brushed and pressed.. No speck of dust may 
appear on his coat collar; no carelessness may mark the 
set of his scarf. Severity and simplicity are the require- 
ments for his garments. Nothing conspicuous in pattern 
or material is allowable, and nothing showy in jewelry 
may be worn. Plain dull-gold studs and sleeve links and 
a simple scarf-pin are always in good taste. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Perseverance and Mrs. D.—When making a call a lady does not 
tise when another visitor enters. The hostess, of course, rises and 
goes forward to greet her visitor by shaking hands and then returns 
quickly to the place where the first visitor is seated, usually intro- 
ducing her guests to each other. A hostess does not seat herself 
while a guest is standing, but it is expected that a visitor coming 
in for a call will seat herself near the hostess, who usually says, 
“Will you sit here?” or “Where will you sit?” or something 
equally informal and natural, and both seat themselves simul- 
taneously. It is not good form for a hostess to say, * Will you be 
seated?”’ or, ‘‘ Will you take a seat?” The visitor who has been 
the first to arrive should be the first to leave. This is a very strict 
rule of etiquette, and if the first visitor’s call has already exceeded 
ten or fifteen minutes she should take leave as soon as she can 
courteously do so. A hostess rises and shakes hands with a guest 
who ia leaving, but a visitor does not rise when another is taking 
leave. If one of the visitors is a gentleman, he rises and remains 
standing while the hostess is standing. When attending a 
reception you should leave cards for the hostess, her daughters 
and the friend for whom the reception is given. 


Expression.—The addresses you wish cannot be given in these 


columns. It is not customary to use the dishes you mention. It 
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would seem advisable for a girl of seventeen 
or eighteen years old who is delicate and 
small in stature to devote more time to out- 
door life, exercise, athletic sports and health- 
ful pursuits rather than to school life. In a 
girl’s home life every opportunity should be 
afforded for the cultivation of manners, con- 
versation aud the social graces. 


4. D.—A widower is entitled to keep wed- 
ding gifts which were presented to his wife, 
provided she made no will otherwise disposing 
of them. If a widower has no children, it is 

considered a kindly thought on his part to return to his wife's im- 
mediate family any jewels or personal gifts which they had given 
her; but if he has children, he retains everything for their inherit- 
ance. When widower is to marry again there is no reason for 
his friends to consider that a gift sent for a first marriage counts as 
a gift for a second. They may do as they please about sending 
presents. It would be exceedingly bad form to mark wedding in- 
vitations, ‘‘No presents.” 


Grace.—It is proper that the prefix Reverend, or Professor, 
should be used on & marriage announcement by the person entitled 
to it. When a widow marries again it is correct for her parents or 
elder brother to issue the announcement. It is dignified and in 
good taste to have it made known that a woman’s relatives approve 
of ‘her marriage. A young widow should follow this custom. and 
even an older woman who has a strict regard for conventionailties 
often prefers to adhere to this rule. 

H. C.—You write that you and your father expect to move away 
from your present residence before your wedding, but you are not 
explicit in stating where you will be. You could not, with 
propriety, go before your marriage to live in a house rented by 
your future husband, even if your father were with you, and it 
would not be in good taste to be married from a house belonging 
to tlle man you are to marry. It would be best to sacrifice wishes 
for a large wedding and to be married very quietly in a church and 
from wherever your father’s own home may be. After you return 
from the wedding trip you can give some receptions in your new 
nome to friends generally. 

Ursula.—It ia not necessary to say ‘‘ Please,” or ‘“‘ Thank you,” 
to servants on every occasion, but there are times when it is proper 
to do so, and a well-bred person always treats them with kindness 
and consideration. At the table it would not be necessary to 
thank a servant for passing anything to you, even if you had asked 
for it, buf when you ask for something it is right to say, “ Please 
pass me so-and-so.” If you are visiting friends and ask a servant 
to do anything for you which is not her special work but a personal 
favor, such as posting a letter or brushing a dress, you should say, 
*‘ Please post this,” or “ Thank you,” when she returns the dress. 
You should give her a fee when your visit is over. 


Virgtinta.—In all social matters a man is supposed to appreciate 
the honor conferred on him if a woman accepts his attentions. He 
makes the advances, which she is free to accept or reject. If she 
is pleased with them, there is no reason whv she should appear so 
gratified as to thank him for walking home with her either from 
church or from an entertainment. He might thank her for a 
pleasant walk, and if she had enjoyed it she might say so. 


D.—At a day wedding in a church it is correct for bridesmaids 


-and all woman guests to wear hats. Their dresses should be high 


in the neck, with long sleeves. With this day attire, bridesmaids 
of fourteen years old should wear Oxford ties of black patent 
leather, with plain, rather low heels, and stockings of black silk or 
fine Lisle thread. OJeer bridesmaids, whose dresses are Jong, ma 
wear black patent-leather slippers. A bride in full bridal attire 
wears white satin or kid slippers. 


Grace V. and L. R. F.—The problems which perplex you 
would best be regulated by following the rule that in society a 
young girl should be under the care of an older woman, who will 
see to it that she is not left alone or in an awkward situation ata 
ball, that she has partners and that the nicest men are introduced 
to her. <A young girl should be careful not to make herself con- 
spicuous by going about with young men or being seen in public 
places alone with them, or driving about the country with them. 
Much depends on whether your parents approve of what you are 
doing and what may be the custom in the small towns where you 
live, but the established rule in the best social life is that young 
girls should not go to bulls, theatres or public places unaccom- 
pained by a chaperon. Many annoying social complications would 
be avoided if all girls realized this. : 

New Jersey.—The informal notes of invitation to the wedding 
should be written by your mother to the married women of the 
family and so expressed as to include the husbands, If there is a 
maiden aunt, or an uncle who is a widower, each should receive a 
separate note. Very young girls may be included in the notes of 
invitation to the parents by saying something of this sort, ‘‘ We hope 
that you and Mr. Allen and your daughter will be sure to come.” 





PLASTRON VEST IN RUSSIAN LACE. 


Fieure No. 1.—The very latest fancy in lace-making, is 
for the Russian laces and those assuming Russian effects. 
Collars, revers, boleros and even full jackets are designed 
in this beantiful lace, while robes of it are worn over 
chiffon, mousseline de soie and more diaphanous materials. 

Cloth gowns, particularly in the delicate pastel shades, 
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stitches, as in this way more value is 
given the work than if several stitches 
were used continually. In our book 
“The Art of Lace Making” will be 
found illustrations of over one hundred 
different lace stitches with instructions 
for making each. This book also contains 
illustrations of dvilies, centerpieces, col- 
lars, cuffs, fans, etc. Price, 50 cents or 2s. 

Trimmings of the character illustrated on this page are 
made and shaped according to the design of the gown, and 
are not limited to any size or model. The decorations 
illustrated at figures Nos. 2 and 8 are of the same design 
and worked with the same stitches as the plastron. They 
may be arranged on the waist accoring to the fancy of the 
maker. A stock collar and sleeve ornaments may be made 
to correspond thus completing a beautiful set if the work 


is artistically executed. 

A front panel and hip 
yoke made of this lace in 
a deep-écru tint would lend 


are enriched by the addi- 
tion of trimmings shaped 
according to the newest 
models. At illustration 


















No. 1 will be seen a distinction toa satiny cloth 
plastron vest shaped or soff erépe de Chine or 
for the front of the mousseline gown in any of 
waist and meeting at the fashionable colors and 


the back of the 
Jllustrations 


neck, 
Nos. 2 


at the same time carry out 
one of the newest and 


and 3 most 
picture we 
associ- ed ideas. 
ate deco- oa A bolero or 
rations, one ' the plastron 
for each side vest, as illus- 
of the waist. trated, made of 

The regular the same beauv- 


tiful lace, would 
add farther orna- 
mentation. If one 
has unlimited time at 
her disposai an inter- 
esting pastime would be 
to make an entire robe of 
this rich lace, the skirt to 
be in circular shape and the 
bodice slightly bloused; ora 
bolero of the lace might be 
made, with full-length or elbow 
sleeves, to be worn over 8 
chiffon blouse. Shaped revers of this lace are extremely 
effective over cloth-of-gold on a velvet, silk or dressy cloth 
jacket. 
; We are indebted to Sara Hadley, professional lace-maker 
for information contained in this article. Patterns and 
materials for making the lace shown in this and previous 
numbers of THe DeximegarTor can be obtained by mail or in 
person, at. her Art rooms, 34 West Twenty-second Street, 
New York. 


Russian braid 
with heavy corded 
edge, écru in color, 

is employed in the 
making, while the écru 
linen thread is used for 
working. All the stitches 
used in making the lace 
illustrated have been pre- 
viously explained. The open- 
work effect is produced by 


ILLUSTRATION 
the Bruges stitch, the circles No. 2. 1. 0. 3. 


ILLUSTRATION = ILLUSTRATION 

No. 1 No. 3 
are filled in with ’ spider- webs 
and the large spaces are worked in point de Venise and 
point de Bruxelles stitch. 

This latter is worked in the single stitch, with here and 
there the double and treble stitch producing a heavier 
effect. The Russian or herring-bone stitch is employed for 
filling in the long narrow spaces. 

Any stitches desired may be introduced in place of those 
illustrated. Frequently a worker is more familiar with 
some stitches than others, but it is best to learn all the 
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EMPLOYMENTS AND PROFESSIONS FOR WOMEN. 
—This pamphlet is a collection of essays and advice upon and 
concerning vocations for women, written by those of the sex 
prominent in the occupations mentioned. The price of me 
pamphlet is 1s. (by post, 1s, 2d.) or 25 cents. 


PARLOR PLANTS AND WINDOW GARDENING.— 
The amateur florist will find all about necessary tempera- 
tures, suitable rooms, extermination of insect pests, etc. 
Price <s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents. 

Tse Burrerick PuBLisHing Co. (Limited). 





By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “ The American Girl’s Handy Book.” 
No. 9—-EARLY SPRING AMUSEMENTS. 


Along the roadsides in blustering March soft, silvery, 
plush-like pussy-willows are bursting from the dark stems 
of the young willow, and here and there may be seen 
patches of green, like emeralds gleaming out from the 
brown earth and the white remnants of snow. The air, 
has in its more genial moods the breath of Spring, which 
sends the new life pulsating throughout all Nature. 

Children are quick to welcome the new season. Tops, 
marbles, leather suckers, balls, hoops, jurmping-ropes, paper 
pinwheels and stilts are brought forth from their various 
hiding places by their young proprietors, who with beam- 
ing faces proceed to their favorite sports. 

Some of the games played with wooden hoops arc full of 


Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3 anp 4. 


fun, and the constant changing of position of the players 
forms a very pretty moving picture for the spectator. 

Four boys and four girls make up the set for the ‘‘ Hoop 
Dance,” and chance allots the partners, in this way: A 
stick is placed on the ground and the group, standing 
about twelve feet away, take turns in tossing small stones 
as near to it as possible. The boy and girl throwing near- 
est the goal take first position; the boy and girl throwing 
second nearest take second position, and so on. The four 
couples stand quite a distance apart, at least six yards 
being allowed between those facing each other, as in Fig. 1. 
(Crosses represent boys and circles girls.) One of the 





players is chosen leader, and it is his duty to call out the 
different figures of the ‘Hoop Dance.” At “Attention!” 
all take position and stand ready, hoop in hand, to 
respond to the first call. The leader then prompts, ‘First 
and second couples cross over rig!:+ and left.” Immedi- 
ately the two boys, B and F, move to the left, as in Fig. 2, 
in order to give space for E to roll her hoop between A 
and B, and A to pass between E and F. At the signal the 
two couples roll their hoops to the opposite sides. Then 
the leader calls, ‘‘ Third and fourth couples right and left.” 
They follow the example of the first couple, the boys H 
and D moving to the left to give space for C to pass 
between G and H, and G to. cross between O and D. e 
leader next calls, ‘ First 
couples right and left 
back to places,” and this 
movement is repeated by 
the last couples. 

In the second figure of 
the dance the girls of 
the first couples change 
places, as in Fig. 3, 
where A and E roll their 
hoops diagonally across 
the intervening space 
according to the dotted 
lines. This brings A in 
E’s place and E in A’s, 
Next the girls change 
places on the sides; O 
and G cross over to op- 

osite sides. Then the 
eader cries out, ‘* Girls 
of first couples return to 
places,” and E and A roll 
their hoops back to first 
position. ‘The sides do 
the same.” In like man- 
ner the boys change, first 
B and F, then D and H, 
and return to places, tak- 
ing great care not to allow 
their hoops to fall or get 
beyond their control. 

The third figure is 
“Hoops all around.” At 
“Attention!” from the 
leader each player turns, 
facing the back of the 
next player. Arrows 
point the direction play- 
ers are to take (Fig. 4). 
A turns toward B; B 
faces OC; OC looks at D, 
| and so on. Then, with 
hoops in position, at the word ‘“‘ Hoops all sround” each 
player follows the companion directly ahead, rolling his 
hoop as he goes around the circle, stopping only when his 
original place is reached. Again the leader calls, ‘“Atten- 
tion.” This time each player faces his partner, stepping a 
little to one side to allow the partner to pass (Fig. 1), which 
brings all the girls A, O, E and G. facing the left and out- 
side the ring, while B, D, F and H, the boys, face the right 
and are inside the ring. At the call from the leader, 
‘Grand right and left,” each player carefully rolls his hoop 
first to one side, then to the other of those whom he meets 
on his way around the circle, beginning with, his_partner 
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(Fig. 1). The girl A passes the right of her partner B, left 
of D, right of F and left of H. All the other pluyers weave 
in and out in the same way, as in the ordinary quadrille, 
the only difference being that instead of the hands being 
grasped in passing the hoops are rolled to right and left. 
This figure concludes the ‘Hoop Dance.’ Should the 
players be all girls, let four of them tie handkerchiefs on 
their left arms to show 
that, for the time 
being, they represent 
the sterner sex. Boys 
can adopt the same 
plan to designate the 
girl partners. 

The game of Tag 
never loses its charm. 
What boy or girl can 
resist rushing after a 
companion at the 
words “last tag.”” No 
boy or girl with any 
daring or enterprise 
can rest content until 
the compliment be 
returned. Somewhat 
differing from the 
original tag, but none 
the less attractive, is 
the pastime of the 
same name played 
with wooden hoops. 
“Hoop Tag” keeps 
one constantly on the 
alert. Any number 
may join in this game, 
and all, except one, 
must be provided with 
hoops and sticks. De- 
cide by some counting- 
out rhyme—such as 


Query, oery, ichery Ann: 

Fellison, follison, Nich- 
olas John; 

Queevy, quavy, English 


navy, 
Stingelium, Stangelium, 


= 
* who shall be ‘‘it.” 
This important person 
has a stick, but no 
hoop. From some par- 
ticular starting point 
determine the dis- 
tance the players may 
rol] their hoops before “it” be permitted 
to follow. The distance is optional— 
eight yards or so would do, the place 
being designated by a house, tree or 
fence, as the case may be, and made plain 
to all by “it” saying, ‘Tl stand here and 
give you all a chance to reach that tree” 
—or whatever the object may be—"' be- 
fore I follow.” At the signal, ‘Are you 
ready? Go!” from ‘it,’ all except “it” 
start at the word “go,” rolling their 
hoops in the same direction. As soon 
as the first player reaches the tree “it” 
calls out, ““Coming!” and immediately 
follows. The other players hearing the 
word ‘“‘coming” scatter in all directions, 
while ‘it’ endeavor to strike someone’s 
hoop with his stick. When he succeeds 
. the captive surrenders the hoop to “it,” who scampers 
away with his prize to join the others. The loser, instantly 
becoming “it,” starts in pursuit of the nearest hoop. He 
cannot, however, strike the hoop he has just lost until the 
layer has had time to run several yards beyond his reach. 
The game continues until each player has been ‘‘it.” 
When at the circus has not everyone seen the clown and 
other members of the sawdust ring jump boldly through 
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a hoop held in air? They perform the feat with such 
skill that it looks very simple, but it is less easy than it 
appears. The “Circus hoop game,” though, is not diffienlt, 
for a wooden hoop takes the part of the clown. The 
game calls for one extra hoop large enough to allow the 
remaining hoops to pass through it (Fig. 5). Count who 
shall be “it,” and when that is decided let the other 
players take their places at a given distance— 
about fifty feet—from the large hoop, which is 
held perfectly still in position by “it.” 

Then have those taking part try to play their 
hoops to the goal, the object of the game being 
that each player, in turn, shall roll his hoop 
through the large one without allowing the 
rolling hoop to lean to either side or fall on its 
way to the other side of the large hoop. The 


a << 


THE JUMPING-ROPE CONQUER GAME. 


first player to miss changes places with “it” and holds the 
big hoop, giving his smaller hoop to the first “it: the 
latter gladly joins the ranks of the players, taking the 
last place in the row. The second to fail surrenders his 
hoop and in tarn becomes “it.” The game proceeds in 
this way until only one player remains who has not been 
obliged, through failure, to take the part of “it.” Such a 
one is victorious and the winner of the game. No player 
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is allowed to be “it” a second time in the same game. 
The second miss debarring him from any more trials, he 
drops from the line to await a new 
game, when he will be entitled to 
the same chance of winning as the 


others. q =. 
Racing always has its charm, ——— 





and wherever there is a group of * ee 
children, sooner or later there will So 

be a race of some kind. There is es. 

no fixed number of players for the SS 

‘Hoop Race Game”; still it is bet- Was b 

ter not to have more than eight. In determin- RAR 
ing the couples who shall race together, eight SS ss 
slender sticks or broom-straws are used, mak- SSS 


ing four pairs of straws. A player holds the 
straws in his hand, showing one end of each. 
They are placed evenly, all projecting out the 
same distance from the closed hand of the 
leader \ Fig. 6). When each player has drawn 
a straw and found his partner the two holding the longest 
straws roll their hoops from the given starting point to the 
goal previously determined. The distance should not be 
more than three or four hundred feet. The two players 
having the next two longest straws take second turn. Third 
place belongs to the two holding the next longest straws, 
leaving those with the shortest straws last. All failing to 
win the trial race fall out of the game, and the four victors 
again draw straws for places as in the first trial. The two 
couples race, and then comes the final test between the last 
two victors, the other two having dropped out. The last 
trial is watched eagerly by the six who are out of the game 
and stand as spectators on each side of the course, cheer- 
ing the players as they race after their hoops. The first to 
reach the goal in this run is 
hailed as the champion. 
When you learn to jump 
rope you acquire unconsci- 
ously at the same time a de- 
lightful sense of rhythm in 
addition to the exercise the 
sport affords. In the lively 
“Jumping Rope Oonquer 
Game” (see illustration on 
opposite page) the players 
choose a leader and use a 
long rope which is turned 
at each end by two of the 
players. The others, in turn, 
follow the leader, doing 
everything he does, even to 
Fieure No. 5. the turn “of the head and 
the movement of the hands. 
When all is ready, the rope turning evenly and steadily 
toward the leader, he runs in and through to the opposite 
side without jumping, calling out “ Follow me”; the other 
layers do likewise. Then with the rope turning away 
ton him he runs back in, jumps once and rons out on the 
opposite side. The others follow. Next the leader runs 
in, jumps once, then a 
stoops and picks up a 
small stone or pebble, 
which has previously 
been placed near the 
rope, regaining his. —: 
position in time to ~-.. 
jump over the rope 
when it next comes to 
his feet. Again he. 
stoops, lays the pebble 
back in places jumps — 
once and runs out. . 
The others repeat this. 
The leader runs in, 
jumps first on one 
foot, om the other, 
then on both, and 
runs out. The others 


do Likewise. The leader runs in calling to one of the fol- 
lowers to join him. They face, grasp each others hands and 
jamp. Still holding hands they raise them over their heads 








and jump. The others, in couples, follow in like fashion. 


Should the leader at any time fail, he must take an end 
of the rope, and the one next in line 
becomes leader, while the player re- 


W) lieved from turning goes to the bot- 


PRs tom of the line, his turn coming last. 

: At the first miss of the second leader 

the player directly following takes 

. the leadership, each follower becomes 

leader in turn. When one of the fol- 

S ‘ s lowers misses he takes an end of the 

YS FN rope, and the player released goes to 

. the bottom of the line to await his 

turn. The game continues until each 

player has enjoyed the distinction of 
being leader. 

‘Going to Market” is a jumping 
rope game played by three or more. 
Two turn the rope, each taking an 
S end; they walk along, turning as they 

S go. The other players run in at the 

bs start and jump forward at 

each turn of the rope, keep- 

ing pace with the rope 

turners. As soon as one 

trips he changes places with 

the player at the end of the 

rope. The point of the game 

: is that the entire group shall 

7 YY keep constantly moving for- 
ward. Each player being 

obliged to take an end of 

Fiaure No. 6. the rope when he fails. 

( In the game of “ Passing 

By ” a long rope is necessary 

and at least four players, two to turn and two to jump. If 
more join the game, they must divide into couples and take 
turns jumping, as the sport requires two to enter and jump 


the rope together. The places are taken as in Fig. 7. One 


player is stationed as near as possible to one end of the 
rope, and the other player is in close proximity to the other 
end, As the rope turns the players A and B (Fig. 7) ad- 
vance jumping toward each other. They meet, pass, and 
continue on their way toward the opposite end of the rope 
until they have changed positions, A being in B’s place and 
Bin A. They return to their first positions and run out, 
leaving the rope free for the next two to have their turn. 

One of the liveliest rope games is ‘Red, White, Blue and 
Vinegar, Too.”’ A Jong rope is turned by two of the play- 
ers; another runs in jump once; they all sing in chorus 
‘*“Red, white and blue,” slowly keeping time with the rope, 
which is turned three times high in air above the head of 
the jumper. The first turn is for red, the second for white 
and the third for blue. As the turners lower the rope to 
the ground, without once stopping in the turning, the 
player jumps once, and again the rope goes up and is turned 
three times in the air while the cherus is repeated. Then, 
after another jump, all chant the words, ‘‘Salt, pepper, 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR,” the rope turns very slowly for salt. 


AA | 
\ 


‘A 





FiguRE No. 7. B 


faster for pepper, still faster for mustard and at lightning 
speed as vinegar is pronounced, the jumper increases his 
speed at each turn of the rope. The others follow.in turn. 
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peat from * all around. 
7 Begin next round with one thread and 
work a * ring of 2 d. s., 7 picots, with 2 
d.s. between, 2 d.s., turn the ring down- 
ward and work another ring of 2 d.s., 
8 picots with 2 d. s. between, join to 
middle picot of one of the scollops of 
preceding round; 2d.s8., 8 picots with 
2d. 8. vee 2 ote ets the rings 
securely together when the threads are 
ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. closed. Make with 2 threads a chain of 
d. s.—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. p.—Picot. *.—Indicates a 2d.s., 7 picots with 2d.s. between, 2 
repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. d.s., join to the 4th picot of same scollop 
; eee round. oe a scollop of 
: 2 d.s., 3 picots with 2 d. 8. between, 2 d.s.; join to 3rd 
TATTED DOILY. picot of next scollop. With both threads ee scollop of 

Fieure No. 1.—This design may be worked with white 2d.s8., 7 picots, with 2 d.s. between, 2d.s. Repeat from 
wash silk, linen or cotton thread. | * all around. 

Beginning with one thread, make a ring of 1 d.8., 10 picots The next round is worked with one thread, and consists 
of double rings like those of the preceding round. In 
working the 2nd ring, after turning the 1st one downward, 
instead of forming 2nd picot, join to middle picot of one 
of larger scollops, and instead of forming sixth picot, join 
to middle picot of opposite scollop; fasten securely when 
stitches are closed, cut threads neatly. Continue thus all 
around. 

The last round is worked with 2 threads. Join to middle 
picot of one of the rings, 2 d.s., 5 picots with 2 d.s. 
between, 2 d. s.; join to middle picot of lst scollop, 2 d.s., 
5 picots, with 2d. 8s. between, 2 d.8., join to middle picot 
of next ring, 2d.s., 5 picots with 2 d. 8. between, 2d. s: 
join to next scollop. Continue all around. | 





TATITED TRIMMING. 


Fieure No. 2.—This trimming is made with one thread. 
Make aring of 5 d. s., 1 P» 5 d.s., draw up. * Leave about 
@ quarter of an inch of thread, then make a ring of 5 d. 5., 
i p., 5d. s.,draw up. Close to this make another ring the 
same size; then leave a quarter of an inch of thread and 
make a ring of 5 d. s., fasten in p. of first ring, 5 d. 4, 
close. Repeat from * until there are six centre rings and 
six groups of two rings, then tie and break thread. While 
working join the figures together by first and last picots. 
Fiaure No. 1.—Tatrep DOILy. Worked in black silk this figure makes a very pretty appliqué. 





with 2 d.s. between, 1 d. s. 
close up, fasten threads and 
cut-off. 

Work the next round 
with 2 threads, joined to 
one of the picots of the ring, 
* 4d.8., 1 picot, 4 d.s., miss 
1 picot of the ring, join to 
next and repeat from * all 


TATTED TRIMMING. 


Fieure No. 3.—This trim- 
ming is made with one 
thread. Make asmall ring 
of 5 d.s., 1 p., 5 d. s., close. 

° * Leave about an eighth of 
an inch of thread and make 
around; fasten threads in a ring of 5 d.s., 1 p., 5 
1st picot and cut off. d. s., close. Close to this 
ork the next round with Figure No. 2.—Tatrep TRIMMING. make two more rings the 
2 threads. 

Join threads to 1st picot of one of the chains of preceding 
round, * 2 d.s., 7 picots with 2 d. s. between, 2 d.s.; join 
to next picot of star, 2 d.s., 8 picots with 2 d. s. between, 
2 d.s8.; join to same picot, repeat from * all around, fasten 
threads and cut off. 

Next round is worked alternately with one and two 
threads. * with one thread work a ring of 2 d.s., 4 picots 
with 2d.s. between, join to middle picot of one of the 
larger scollops of preceding round, 2 d.s. 4 picots, with 
2d. 8s. between, 2 d.s., close and turn the work. Work with 
both threads a scollop of 2 d. s., 18 picots, with 2 d. s. 
between, 2 d. s. Figure No. 3.—TatreD TRIMMING. 

Turn the work and with one thread work the trefoil— 
composed of 4d.s8., 9 picots with 2 d.s. between, 4d. s. 
work another ring close to this of 4d. s., join to last picot same size. Leave about an eighth of an inch of thread 
of lst ring, 2d.s., 3 picots with 2d.s. between, jointo and make a ring of 5 d.s., fasten in feo first ring, 5 d. s., 
middle picot of ring of last round, 2d.s., 4 picots with close. Repeat from * three times. e and break thread. 
3 d.s. between, 4d.s. Work the 3rd ring like first, but Join the figures together by two picots, upper and lower, 
instead of forming lst picot, join to last one of preceding as seen in the illustration. 
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In the overflow of holiday editions is a fine one of A 
Kentucky Cardinal and A th, its sequel (The Mac- 
millan Co.), bound together and containing one hundred 
illustrations. Ina new preface James Lane Allen tells of 
his early life in Kentucky and gives more information 
concerning himself than has hitherto been published. Pre- 
viously he has kept his personality in the background as 
much as possible. If there is any one so unfortunate as 
not to have read the stories let him buy the book at once 
and revel in the exquisite word-painting. Mr. Thompson’s 
drawings are delicately conceived and carried out. 

Mountain Playmates (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) belo 
to a class of books which for want of a more specific 
name | shall call garden literature. To the casual reader 
it seems as though half the writers of the present day were 
running out into the garden and then back to their desks 
to write about what they have seen there, The majority of 
the books, being written by trained observers, good writers 
and philosophers, are clever and entertaining. Lilteabeth 
end hep German Garden set the pace for this later wave, 
but Charles Dudley Warner many years ago published ea 

en book in which he likened the flowers of the twelve 
months to life—memory serves me with regard to one 
only, %. ¢., pusley, which, being found in every month in 
the year and in every. garden, he called original sin. The 
. gpweet philosophy and love of Nature which these books 
teach would make them valuable had they no other attrac- 
tion. Helen R. Albee tells us that this book of hers is 
simply ‘‘a chronicle of country life as lived by two people 
who believe men and women can realize the ideals and 
poetry of existence in the midst of an age of feverish un- 
rest and commercialism.” Mrs.. Albee has the true phil- 
osophy of life, and the record of her experience will be a 
well of pleasure to those whose minds are prepared to re- 
ceive it. 

The Darlingtons (McClure, Phillips & Co.) is the story of 
the new rich, but of the well-mannered new rich.. The 
elder Darlington is somewhat of a Bombastes Furioso, but 
he does not carry this manner to the extreme; with him 
“brag is a good thing,” but he frequently has use for 
others. He seems to be a good railroad man and a good 
father, though rather an indifferent husband. His daughter, 
very like him in many ways, has a more complex nature 
and is, therefore, the more interesting. The reader’s 
interest is centred upon the young clergyman who has 
forsaken the world and entered with great enthasiasm upon 
his work among the poor and lowly. It is a railroad story 
from beginning to end, and it is very evident that the 
author, Elmore Elliot Peake, knows all the ins and outs 
of the business. : 

An Occidental can never obey Charles Reade’s injunc- 
tion, ‘put yourself in his place,” when reading or speak- 

of an Oriental, though Sir Richard Burton and a few 
ps have made fairly good attempts. The author of 
The Weird Orient has succeeded in giving us nine mystic 
tales of the East gathered, during a long sojourn in 
Morocco, from time to time as they fell from the lips of 
the professional story-teller. The author, Henry Iliowizi, 
who is now in the United States, devoting himself to the 

ple of his religion, has given these tales and legends, 
Panded down tothe Moslem by word of mouth for ages, 
with the Oriental spirit and without any admixture from 
foreign race or religion. The legend of the Wandering Jew 
is told in ‘‘The Doom of Al] Zameri,’’ and other myths and 
fables are shown to be far older than was supposed. Rabbi 
Tliowizi has placed the reading public under a debt of grat- 
itude for the rendering of these legends into English with- 
out losing the mysticism and subtle flavor of the East. 

Although it is the boast of the nineteenth century that 
it is free from superstition, I doubt if there is one of us 
without a lurking superstition with regard to some one 
thing that affecte him or her in an unusual way. True, we 
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‘do not mark our unlucky days with red, as 
the ancients calendared theirs. Electricity 
and steam perform miracles every day which 
only a short time ago would have been 
thought supernatural; we understand the 
phenomena of Nature somewhat and may 
have for this reason discarded the super- 
stitions of our forefathers. Samuel Adams 
Drake in The Myths and Fables of To-day 
(Lee & Shepard) furnishes a most entertaining and delight- 
ful volume concerning them. Folk lore, weather lore, divin- 
ation, astrology and palmistry, with all kindred subjec 
are treated exhaustively and in a manner free from bias and: 
prejudice. The chapter ‘“‘ Haunted Houses” is very inter- 
esting, embodying as it does the unqualified statement of 
Oamille Flammarion that he believes in haunted houses and 
that since 1861 he had been engaged in scientific stndy of 
the question. The book is a branching out in a new direc- 
tion for Mr. Drake, who has hitherto written almost entirely 
on Colonial, Revolutionary and New England subjects. 

In spite of its name Cupid’s Garden (D. Appleton & Co.) 
does not belong to my garden literature. iHilen Thorny- 
croft Fowler’s garden is the human heart, and the flowers 
she finds there are the homely, sweet-smelling ones of love, 
faith, charity, honesty, genuineness. This volume is made 
up of anumber of Mrs. Fowler’s short stories, each a gem in 
itself and all as brilliant and epigrammatic as anything she 
has written; and yet we have the “‘old, old story” treated 
from an entirely new point of view. We are shown how 
love affects different temperaments at different periods of 
life, with one exception. Miss Fowler does not write of 
“proud, budding love,” but of the loves of married folk, 
of people who have reached their maturity, or of love at 
some crisis in its course. In one case she shows a “‘make- 
believe love,” like that which Tommy had for Grizel 
which was kept up to the end. The most pathetic real 
thing is the unexpected ending of the ‘‘Old Wife’s Tale.” 
Belinda’s love letters like Marjorie Daw’s are pathetic in 
spite of their ungenuineness; one smiles in the midst of 
them, but it’s a tender smile. 

Rhoda Broughton has a large circle of readers who will 
welcome with pleasure her latest book, Foes in Law. 
(The Macmillan Co.). It is written in her usual pleasing 
style and tells the story of sisters-in-law who began by 
hating each other and ended by a reconciliation—for were 
they not each one loved by the brother of the other? It is 
a story of English country life of country families, with a 
bohemian and the inevitable curate as the most important 
characters. The story is clean and wholesome in tone, 
with just enough of the unusual about the love-making to 
hold the reader’s interest to the end. 

Faiths of Famous Men (Henry T. Coates & Co.) is a book 
which will fill a vacant niche in the reference Jibrary. In 
a volume of nearly four hundred pages, edited and com- 
piled by John Kenyon Kilbourn, D. D., we find the faiths 
of hundreds of famous men set forth in their own words, 
selected from their published works. The work is alpha- 
betically arranged and made available by a complete index. 

The Head of a Hundred (Little, Brown & Oo.) treats of the 
same period of time as Zo Have and to Hold—the early 
settlement of Virginia. The same episode, that of the 
arrival of a shipload of English maids to furnish wives for 
the settlers is the point of dramatic interest, and three or 
four of the prominent characters of the time appear in 
each; and both books lead up to the Indian massacre. In 
these days it is love, romance and marriage; under those 
circumstances it was marriage, romance, with a possibility 
of love to follow—for undoubtedly many of these ill 
assorted couples learned to love devotedly and to set their 
descendents an example of loyalty and faithfulness. The 
volume in band is a new edition of the book by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin first published in 1895, several years 
before Zo Have and to Hold appeared; in spite of the 
similarity of incident the treatment of the respective 
authors differs so materially that the reader will be in- 
terested in contrasting and comparing the two books. 

What some clever writer very aptly calls Henry James’s 


“elusive subtleties” are more than ever opera in the 


collection of magazine stories called Zhe Soft Side (The 
Macmillan Oo.). Mr. James’s characters are all more or 
less endowed with intuition, but some of those who figure 
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In all points of durability, elasticity and 
popularity, 


Warren’s Featherbone 
stands uppermost 


Its lightness and ease of application by sew- 

ing machine methods commend it to pro- 

fessional and home dressmakers alike. Its 

uses in boning waist seams, distending 

skirt bottoms, retaining rever edges and or- 

namenting costumes, are almost limitless. 
You are personally invited to visit our fashion 


rlors, but if too distant, to send to Three Oaks 
or acopy of ‘‘ Featherbone Methods.” It’s free. 


Parlors—Now York: seBroadway- The Warren Featherbone Co. 


OnE, ‘anon Hetiding. THREE OAKS, MICH. 
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THE SPRING NUMBER 


METROPOLITAN 
FASHIONS 


Exactly the thing to give a complete survey of 
Styles at the opening of the Spring season. 
Useful to women who have their own or other | 
people’s clothing to think of and to make. Every — 
woman should give lrerself the advantage of 
consulting Metropolitan Fashions. It shows 
nearly three thousand different styles and is 
prepared for those who wish to be helped to a 
decision regarding Spring sewing. Over the 
counter of any Butterick Agency, 25 Cents; 
by mail to any part of the world, 35 Cents. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


(Limited) 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 





in The Soft Side carry thie characteristic to the extreme. 
Half-uttered questions are answered—even unspoken ones 
are in a few instances answered with an elaborate detail 
and a weird inysticism that are partly fascinating and 
wholly exasperating. The ordinary reader is at first vexed 
at Mr. James’s involved sentences, and it is not until he 
has reread them two or three times that he discovers how 
fine they are; but even then some of these subtle nothings 
elude his grasp while he is vainly outreaching for others. 
To many readers the book will be a Barmecide feast; to 
the literary gourmet, it offers a charming repast with 
everything that his soul may require. 

The interest in the early history of America continues 
unabated, and a large number of the books that come to 
hand bear the hall-mark of Colonial times. A new hand- 
somely bound and boxed edition of The Women of th 
American Revolution (George W. Jacobs & Co.) is very 
timely and will undoubtedly find many new readers. It 
was first published half a century ago, when there were 
still living men and women who could remeinber some of 
the Revolutionary heroes. The author, Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Ellet, was one of the advance guard who helped to increase 
the interest which now seems so absorbing in Colomal 
and Revolutionary times. Her book now seems a prophecy, 
as well as a summary of past events. Mrs. Ellet shows 
comprehensiveness and great breadth of view; she has 
neglected not the smallest incident, nor the least impor. 
tant woman, realizing that the whole was made of many. 

The reader who remembers Maurice Hewlett’s Forest 
Lovers and that book of short stories which includes ‘The 
Madonna of the Peach Orchard” will take up Péchard, 

Yea and Nay with pleasant anticipations which will result 
in no disappointment. The book is full of haman interest, 
although it takes one back to the Middle Ages, when all 
the rulers of Europe were fighting for the crown of the 
Holy City. All who know their history remember the 
deep purpose and barbaric courage of Richard Cour de 
Lion, his chivalry and romance, and how after receiving 
the greatest kindness and courtesy from the stronger 
rulers of the Orient, he returns to meet imprisonment at 
the hands of a brother king, a civilized European. In this 
book Mr. Hewlett gives what history has not—the love- 
story of his life. Although Jehane Saint-°ol is known to 
history, never has writer shown her enveloped and ab- 
sorbed by her love for Richard and his devouring passion 
for her. Mr. Hewlett takes us with Richard to France. 
England, Palestine, and at last shuts the door of the 
Austrian prison behind us; in all the long journeys and 
years wherever he goes there is always the laenee of her 
whom he has stolen by force of might from the very steps 
of the altar; nay, not stolen but taken his own. The 
thought of this scene stirs his aching heart in the weary 
prison months, even as it stirs the reader’s. Through all 
the shifting scenes of quarrels and battles; through all 
Richard’s masterful, yet tender !uve-making we feel the 
influence of the author’s powerful personality and wonder- 
ful charm. (The Macmillan Co.) 

In the Cause and Exceptions (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) we 
are taken into the inner sanctum of a lawyer's office and 
life. We are delighted with the fine literary flavor and 
perfect technique of the several stories which make up the 
volume. Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill has a keen sense of 
dramatic pointe and situations in law and leads up to them 
with skill and delicacy. The life of a successfal lawver is 
full of the tragedies of other people’s lives, and his heart 
strings are torn and sundered when technicalities defeat 
the ends of justice. The tales are full of human interest, 
and the author displays an admirable method. 

Edward Stratemeyer evidently keeps abreast of human 
events; in fact, it would seem as if he were almost in ad- 
vance of them, for no sooner does anything occur than he is 
out with a book about it. His On to Pekin (Lee & Shepard), 
which followed close upon the heels of the Chinese im- 
broglio, is interesting and extremely timely. The Old 
Glory Series has found a warm place in the heart of its 
boy readers who love the old flag and enjoy following it 
by way of the author’s clever description. 

If all prodigals turned out as well as one of whom Marv 
Halleck Foote writes so entertainingly the world would be 
a better place than it is, and there would be joy in many 
a desolate home where sorrow and despair now reign 
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supreme. He was a man of good blood and breeding, who 
having endured storm and shipwrecks, physical and moral, 
enough to have ruined a weaker man came to a realizing 
sense of his condition through the power of love and de- 
cided to return to his father’s house—that is, to his own 
class and kind. The scene of the story is laid in San 
Francisco, and the reader gets a curious glimpse of the 
undercurrent of life there. The Prodigal Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) is charmingly written and holds one’s interest to the 
end. There is very little mystery about the plot, although 
the reader does not always see exactly how the dénoument 
which he knows rust follow is going to be brought about, 
or rather how the hero is going to disentangle himself. 
He does it artistically, and it makes good reading. 

Amnesia is a subject which doctors and scientific men 
generally have spent much time in studying, with small 
results; that is, so far as cause and cure. That aman should, 
in the twinkling of an eye, as it were, lose all conscious- 
ness of his identity and all memory of his past life, with- 
out any apparent cause, is a mysterious thingy, and equally 
strange is it that after having wandered over half the 
world he should as suddenly regain his consciousness and 
memory of the past, except that part of it included in his 
wanderings. ho Goes There? (The Macmillan Co.), a 
clever and entertaining story of the Civil War, deals with 
thissubject. From early youth the hero is subject to attacks 
of this kind. Dr.\‘Khayme, a hypnotist, makes use of his 
power over the patient to further his plans in many ways, 
thereby increasing the reader’s interest in the story. The 
author, B. K. Benson, has so mingled fact and fancy that 
the unscientific reader will not be able properly to assort 
them; but that will not matter, for he will be carried away 
with the story. 

The House Behind the Cedars (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is 
a story of the South founded on the admixture of races, a 
state of affairs which must necessarily follow the existing 
conditions when one race is subject to the other. The 
story is presented with startling vividness and is one of the 
main points which cannot easily be forgotten. Oharles 
W. Chesnutt who has gained a pleasing reputation by two 
other shorter books, presents the ethnological problem of 
intermarriage between the whites and blacks. He does 
not settle the question outright, but he finishes his story in 
such a way that the reader is lé¢ft in little doubt as to his 
mind on the subject. The law in some of the Southern 
States declares that after four generations of mixture with 
white the black blood disappears, legally. This is the 
pivot of the engrossing tale, which becomes a tragedy. It 
is fall of human interest and the heroine carries the 
reader’s sympathies to the end. 

Someone has very aptly called Frank R. Stockton “the 
very genius of the unexpected,” and in none of his books 
does he live up to that title to a greater degree than in 
Afield and Afloat (Charles Scribner’s Sons). In the 
eleven tales collected under this title we find his whimsical 
genius touching love, war, ghosts and wild adventures by 
land and sea; a wide range of topics, but all treated in that 
power manner which he has made entirely his own. He 
rings about a shipwreck in a road wagon, and a runaway 
in a sailboat with such mock seriousness that the reader 
is convulsed with the telling. His introduction is so char- 
acteristic I am fain to quote it: “With the rippling of 
water; the rumbling of wheels; the tinkling of a bell; 
the booming of a cannon; the silent footsteps of the 
ghosts; the crash of timbers; and the roar of a hurricane, 
these stories now go on, and good-luck go with them.” 

The Heart of the Ancient Wood belungs to my garden 
literature, for the author, Charles G. D. Roberts, has made 
the slight love-story threading its way through the book, 
the medium of giving forth to the world his great knowl- 
edge of forestry and the “furtive and furry folk” who live 
intheir depths. None but areal lover of Nature and of the 
creatures who live in the woods can write convincingly of 
chem. That Mr. Roberts has done so proves him one of 
che elect. Nature’s secrets are an open book to those who 
ove her as Miranda did, and one is not surprised to find 
che great black bear her devoted friend and protector. 
{he accounts of ler various encounters with and escapes 
Tom the denizens of the forest are interesting reading; 
things which one had much rather read about than ex- 
erence. ‘Silver, Burdett & Co.) LAURA B. STARR. 
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PAPER SECOND.—THE SERVANTS WE DO NOT KEEP.* 


Deny it as vigorously as we may, the 
house is the only place in which “ser- 
vants” are found in America to-day. 
Factories have operatives; shops and 
railways have employes; merchants 
have clerks; bookkeepers, treasurers, 
secretaries have assistants; street clean- 
ers are workmen. Only the housewife 
has a “‘servant.”” What wonder that she 
finds it difficult to keep this relic of a 
past age. 

It is not entirely that the work of the 
house is held less worthy than that of the 
field and factory; it is that, as it is now 
done, it is done under command without 
thought on the part of the doer. It is 
not even as an intelligent machine that 
the house is run, but in a groove, in 
deadly monotony. The interesting thin 
have all been taken out, and the daily 
routine is chiefly the repairing of daily 
waste, the getting rid of refuse and of 
the street dirt brought in by many feet. 
When the week’s work is done what is 
there to show for it? How can there be 
pride in the doing of that which never 
remains done ? 

For the average servant the disadvan- 
tage lies not in the work, but in the 
loneliness, the isolation from all haman 
interests. Those of mistress and maid 
conflict, not coincide. 

Northern housekeeping, in regard to 
service, seems to have gained its bent in 
the custom of taking a neighbor’s daugh- 
ter into the family as a sort of appren- 
tice. We read in stories of English life 
of the pride with which Tom, the farmer 
tenant, tells of Jean being in the next 
township with a mistress famous for her 
good dairy or her good cooking. The 
feeling that the lass was growing up 
skilled in those things which would make 
her in turn an excellent mistress often 
comes into the English-story. 

In early days, before the emigration to 
Ohio was ended, the same held true in 
New England. In my own town there was 
nota single servant. A neighbor’s daugh- 
ter came in to help when there was need. 
There was 8 common aim in all the day’s 
work, an acceptance of the conditions; 
and in the prevelant theological and 
political discussions was found a relief 
from the mere manual toil. The Know- 
nothing party and the Calvinistic creed, 
whatever we may think of them in them- 


*This is the second of a series of six prac- 
tical papers by Ellen H. Richards, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, on timely 
topics in household economics. The article in 
the April number, entitled ‘‘The Butcher and 
the Baker” will be found an inte g com- 
mentary on many important questions regard- 
ing the food supply. 


selves, certainly served as mental stim | 
li to the New England woman as well 
as to the man. Subjects of thought ou 
side the daily round were never want: 
ing, and the pinching economy whieb 
was often necessary gave impetus to in- 
vention; hard as were the conditions 
happiness was not wanting, and the 
neighbor’s boy and girl thought then- | 
selves fortunate to sit in the chimney 
corner and listen to these discussions of 
fateful import. George McDonald's 
stories of Scottish life bring out thes 
traits with great force. It was this con- 
munity of interest which made the earls 
life so wholesome. 

With the existence of slavery in the 
South and with the immigration of for- 
eigners in the North a different element 
came in, and while in a measure the ms- 
ternal care which was considered due 
to the neighbor’s dxughter continue: 
from force of custom, tliere could ber 
longer community of interest. A separ 
ate class came about—one which neve | 
expected to become one with the en 
ployer; which took a temporary occups 
tion with little interest in it or, on the 
other hand, a class which bitterly feels 
the great gulf fixed by difference int 
ligion and race. One girl wrote in at 
swer to Miss Salmon’s schedule—“ Ladies 
wonder how their girls can complain o 
loneliness in a houseful of people, bu! 
oh, it is the worst kind of loneliness. 
Their share is but the work of the hous: 
they do not share in the pleasures and 
delights of a home. One must remembe! 
that there is a difference between 5 
house, 8 place of shelter, and a home, § 
to where all your affections are ceD- 
tred. 

The domestic employee is not only r= 
stricted as to her hours and her visitors. 
but she can only rarely offer hospitality 
to a caller, even a cup of tea. She cal 
not ask a friend to dinner or to share 
dainty; she feels imprisoned and de 
frauded, as anyone would under like cir 
cumstances. This is a point in which 
young housekeepers may safely make 8 
change. I think it is largely responsiblg 
for the measure of success which 
come to me in my housekeeping that: 
have always allowed a measure of hospt 
tality in the kitchen, and I do not thing 
the exchequer has particularly suffered, 

The separate church relations cause 
wide a difference as social consider® 
tions, and yet instead of accepting pareg 
business relations we are insisting ¥ 
feudal conditions. All this is so contr 
to the general trend of American spl 
to the abolishment, of the appren 








system only to introduce skilled work, 
that it is certain to be superseded by 
more just ideas and by better ideals of 
home life. 

The ethics of the home includes not 
only the attitude toward and treatment 
of those in our employ, but an acknowl- 
edgement of the value of their service 
tous and a recognition of their worth- 
lessness when they are worthless. Is not 
the greater part of the present condition 
of slings caused by the fact that good 

wages are paid for poor service? That 

there are no recognized standards of 
good work? 

The new maid is taken into kitchen 
and parlor and shown in a vague and 
general way certain things which she 
must and others which she must not do, 
by a mistress who cannot remember how 
much money she spent yesterday, and is 
then left to become as mixed in her mind 
as is her mistress; she is reproved if in 
three days’ time she does not anticipate 
the wishes of the family as only one 
who had lived with them for years and 
understood their unspoken wishes could; 
she is also held responsible for the con- 
sequences of sudden changes of plans, 
which are often made without sufficient 
notice. 

Instead of the neighbor’s daughter or 
the girl trained in a local school or 
brought up in a large household, we find 
our source of supply from cases like the 
following: Bright Kitty Cordigan, 
rejoicing in house, husband and three 
rollicking children, sends home for 
three younger cousins to seek their 
fortunes in this land of plenty. James 
is to try for work asa day carpenter, 
Kate is to be a cook, and Norah, 
the gay and careless child, is to be second 
girl None of the three has much 
knowledge of steady work, but all are 
more than fortunate in Kitty’s protec- 
tion. The first day of her registration 
at the office Kate is engaged as cook for 
& family of three. Surely that will be 
easy, at $4.00 a week. The first morning 
sho finds the tire a difficulty. Used only 
to peat or soft coal, the knack of burning 
“rocks” is not to be learned in one 
morning. After a struggle the break- 
fast is prepared at the time designated. 
It is a full half-hour after, however, 
before the master of the house is 
down. In ill-humor with himself and 
With the now cold and soggy breakfast, 
he angrily orders a chop to be broiled at 

once. Poor Kate, anxious to please, finds 
the black rocks of half an hour since at a 
heat intense beyond any previous expe- 
rience. The chop is burned, the oatmeal 
kettle has gone dry, the solder melted. 
Bursting into tears, she hears the door 
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The New Method 
of preserving the delicate meat flavors. Poised amid the 
even heat of this oven, the roasting proceeds equally—the 


labor less than half. Baking 1s also truer and easier by 
our system of ventilating with hot and cold fresh air, 


Favorite 
Steel Plate 


Ranges 


leak no air at the joints. The firebox mixes air with coal, wood 
or gas, in correct parts to make the hottest fire. In this way 
the Favorite pays for itself in saving. It heats water for 
the entire house rapidly or slowly. Women become fascinated 
with the Favorite, because of the marvelous control they 
gain over heat. The old time drudgery of cooking is made a 
pleasurable duty. | . 
Our handsome illustrated booklet (free) ex- 


plains why Favorite Steel Plate Ranges are 
superior and why they are cheaper to own. 


Address Department L, 
The Favorite Stove & Range Co., PIQUA, O., U.S.A. 
Made in a plant that oovers ten acree—the most complete of its kind in the werld. 






























THE “BLACK 
With a New Proposition for Boys and Girls 


One pair of Black Cat 
Stockings will out-wear 


Every picture surrounding 
this notice won a prize, and 
were drawn by children not 
over twelve years of age. 
The third week in March all 
merchants in the United 
States who handle Black Cat 
Hosiery will make a “Black 
Cat Sketching Club ”’ exhibit, 
and will offer prizes for the 
best sketch of a Black Cat 
drawn by children twelve 
years of age and under. Call 
on the dealer in your town 
and get the particulars, 


three pairs of the F 
ordinary kind :: \} 


& 
Price, 25c per pair 
= 


Style No. 15, for-Boys 
Style No. 10, for Girls 





CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY COMPANY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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bang, and receives the message, ‘‘ You 
will not do; we want someone who can 
cook.” Wearily she packs up and goes 
again to the office. The next kitchen is 
fitted with a gas range—an utter mystery 
toher—but the second mistress is a shade 
more considerate and shows her how to 
use it. Thetwo children of the family, 
however, are coming at all hours for 
stolen sweets and refusing to eat at the 
fable. The mother blames the cook for 
their indigestion, but when she refuses 
fo supply them between meals they make 
her life so unhappy that at the end of a 
fortnight she tries the office again, to find 
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Quick Patch On 


Neater than with a needle —all 
done ina moment. Patch stays 
on and looks smooth as new. 
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A extract thatis not satisfactory 
when you can always have 









Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


WA by insisting upon it; itis for 
“4 your food. Pure and whole- 


Meads Lace Curtains 
Kid Gloves, 
Dress Goods, 

Men's Clothes, etc. 












Place the Patch 
aad use Hot fron 
one second. 





Two yards of Handy Mending Tissue 
mailed anywhere for 25 cents. 


E. A. GUINZBURG, Sole Maker, 174 Wooster St. N.Y. 
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a Baby there 
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NESTLE’S FOOD 


For more than 35 years Nestle’s 
Food has been the favorite of the In- 
telligent physicians and a household 
word the world over. 


NESTLE’S FOOD makes vigorous, 
healthy children and keeps them 
so. It is readily digested and as- 
similated, and its nutritious effects 
are almost immediately noticed. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is purity itself 
and requires the addition of water 
only (no milk) to prepare it for use. 
We will send a sample of this 
nourishing food containing enough 
for several meals, and our book 
for mothers, free on request. 


HENRI NESTLE 


73 Warren St. NEW YORK 
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a mistress who delights in little surprise 
parties and luncheons, and who expects 
Delmonico cooking from this month-old 
Americanized Irish girl. Finally wise 
Kitty secures a place for Kate as cook’s 
assistant at $3.00 a week in a large house, 
and she begins where she should have 
begun at the first. Unfortunately the 
number of such assistants is small com- 
pared with the needs of the general situ- 
ation. 

Innocent Norah on the second day was 
taken by Mrs. B.as second girl. Mrs. B. 
had so many club meetings to attend 
that she gave Norah only general direc- 
tions as to giving the drawing-room 
a thorough sweeping and dusting and 
then, lest there be idle moments, left 
a dress to be renovated around 
the bottom. Norah, beginning to sweep 
with her accustomed vigor, struck 
against a slender pedestal and down 
came a small plaster bust with a crash. 
How should she know that things 
were ever placed so insecurely? Soon 
the room was thick with flying dust. 
She had never been told that ornaments 
should be taken down and covered, or 
rugs taken out—there were so many 
things! Her fingers caught in the rib- 
bons and over went a costly vase of 
flowers, deluging some books. 

Norah thankfully departed to take 
service with another woman whose house 
was less of a museum but more of a 
prison, since she felt personally respon- 
sible for every hour of her girl’s time. 
The week after she took the place Kitty 
asked Norah to her house on Tuesday 
evening; some of her husband’s friends 
were coming for a political conference, 
and there would be supper. James would 
be there—he always had his evenings to 
do as he liked: some of the girls in the 
shops, who also had their evenings, were 
coming to help. Now Thursday was the 
second girl’s evening out, and her re- 
quest to change it to Tuesday was met 
by blank refusal. Homesick Norah show- 
ed her disappointment so keenly that 
cook took it upon herself tg smuggle her 
away for an hour or two; told the mis- 
tress she had gone to bed with a head- 
ache, and sat up to let her in. Gcod- 
natured Kitty had her next festivity on 
Thursday night, but the rules of the 
house were that the maids were to be in 
by half-past nine, so that they could bo 
in their rooms before ten. Kitty's house 
was half an hour away by car, and as her 
guests were all working people, it was 
half-past eight before they came and 
after nine before supper. For a week 
poor Norah had seen no one with whom 
she could talk but the cook and trades- 


people; she is having a good time and 


stays for one more dish; it is already 
half-past nine when she tears herself 
away from the only just beginning pleas- 
ures; the car is delayed, and ut half- 
past ten she finds a stern inistress await- 
ing her, who dismisses her on the spot, 
grudgingly giving her the shelter of her 
roof for another night. 

Extreme cases, readers say. Not at 
all; only too common types. The girls 
find that their brother has no such 
ditiiculties. Various clubs and reading- 


rooms are open to him and at the end of 
six months he has already begun to un- 
derstand local politics and can talk on 
labor questions with a score of people. 
The only way his sisters can make any 
advance is by frequent changes, with a 
few days between each engagement, 
when they enjoy the luxury of time to 
do as they like, with a chance to see the 
busy streets alive with color and motion 
and sunshine. The love of community 
pleasures, of gay throngs, is deep in the 
hearts of all these nationalities from 
which we are drawing our supplies, and 
many & mistress buys the devotion of 
her maids by theatre tickets, by special 
holiday trips, by gratifying whatever 
is dearest to the special maid’s heart. 
This is effective, but so far immoral as it 
constitutes the maid a willing slave for 
the rest of the time instead of educating 
her to greater self-reapect. 

But many mistresses take infinite pains 
with green immigrants; teach carefully 
and slowly and kindly. Alas, these dear 
women are usually the very ones who, 
looking upon the girl as a child, attempt 
to graft their own sotial and moral points 
of view upon a character already formed, 
upon an inheritance of race prejudices 
generations strong. 

Factory and shop Jabor present few of 
these difficulties. Women are there 
treated as machines and not as pros- 
lytes. Freedom of thought and of opit- 
ion is not interfered with. 

The problem of house labor is almost 
entirely ethical—that is, the perso: 
liberty after work hours more than make: 
up for the greater confinement during 
working hours. As Miss Salmon say. 
‘No application of the Golden Rule can 
eliminate the competition of other indus- 
tries.” What domestics, as a class, desire 
is an opportunity to live their own lives 
in their own way—not that they desire 
the friends, the amusements of their em- 
ployers, but their own friends, their own 
amusements. Even what would be in 
themselves the greatest advantages often — 
cease to be such when the element ef 
personal choice is removed. 

It is perhaps quite needless to reiterate — 
here the dictum that reforms begin st 
the top, but the housewife everywhere 
is demanding schools for servants before 
she asks for knowledge and _ training 
for herself. The old copybook maxim 
“knowledge is power’ applies to the | 
management of a household as well as t0 
a factory or machine shop and it 5 — 
probably true that our servants are mak- 
ing more strenuous efforts to gain powt 
than we ourselves. 

The employer needs to have this point 
of view presented in order that she mst 
accustom herself to look upon the routine 
of housekeeping as a business, requiring — 
the use of well-recognized business prt 
ciples and demanding of her a certala 
business training to enable her to wan — 
age successfully the modern establish- 
ment. But she needs even more to col 
sider the ethical ideal for herself; the 
meaning of the family life and the- 
home in the social scheme and to les - 
wherein it demands self-sacrifice at4 
painstaking study on her part. 
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PART II. 


That the observance of the Lenten 
season’s restrictions need occasion no 
apprehension on the part of the family 
caterer is made very plain by the follow- 
ing recipes and suggestions: 

LOBSTER 4 LA BROCHETTE—Boil 
for five minutes in salted water three 
heavy, smajl lobsters. Take the meat 
from the shells and cut it into pieces 
about two inches square. On small 
silver or steel skewers place alternately 
the pieces of Jobster and peeled mush- 
rooms. Put two tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil, one teaspoonful of salt and half a 
teaspoonful of pepper in a dish and roll 
the filled skewers in the same; place the 
skewers next on a hot broiler and broil 
on both sides for about five minutes. 
Serve on hot plates with melted butter 
and toast. 

LOBSTER FRICASSEE.—This is a sim- 
ple chafing-dish recipe. Put in the pan 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of 
fleor, stir over a hot fire until perfectly 
blended, add two cupfuls of milk and 
stir until boiling thoroughly; season 
with pepper and salt, add onion juice, 
minced parsley and, just before remov- 
Ing, the yolks of two eggs well beaten; 
pour all over two cupfuls of cut-up 
lobster. 

CANAPE OF LOBSTER OR CRABS.— 
Mince finely crab or lobster meat—about 
one pint—and season with a teaspoonful 
of salt and a little paprika; add this to 
half a pint of sauce made of milk, flour, 
butter and 4 tablespoonful of well-chop- 
ped onion. Cook all together for about 
ten minutes. Spread this mixture on 
toast and put in the oven to bake for 
about ten minutes, putting over the 
mixture a grating of Parmesan or Swiss 
cheese. A teaspoonful of dry mustard 
mixed with the flour in the sauce will 
z1ve a piquant flavor. 

MALAY CURRY.— Chop finely two 
arge onions and fry in olive oil or 
dutter until all the juice is extracted. 
strain out the pulp and put the juice into 


| frying pan to which are to be added » 


wocucumbers peeled and cut into small 
‘ubes, Cover with milk, add a teaspoon- 
ul of curry which has been dissolved in 
‘little milk, let boil until the cucumber 
‘ thoroughly cooked, then add cooked 
obster, crab or shrimp. Boil for fifteen 
dinates, salt to taste and serve with 
Wiled rice. 

CROUSTADE OF OYSTERS AND 
HRIMPS.—Make the croustade by remov- 


1g the upper crust and all -the soft. 


wide portion of a loaf of stale bread, 
‘sving the under and side crust to be 
led with the following mixture: Scald 
ee dozen oysters, drain and then 
at them in the croustade in alternate 
Yers with shrimps; pour over all a 
\tuce made of cream, eggs, flour, but- 
‘t, salt, a dash of curry, onion juice 
id minced parsley. Cover with cracker 


dust, add small bits of butter and brown 
in a hot oven. Garnish with sprigs of 
parsley and sliced lemon. 

FILLET OF POMPANO AND CREAM 
SAUCE.—Cut the fish in two, lengthwise, 
and remove the bone and the skin; then 
cut the fish in strips, pepper and salt, 
dip in egg and crumbs and fry, serving 
with cream sauce. Tartare sauce would 
also be a satisfactory accompaniment 
by way of achange. Flounders may be 
cuoked in the samne way. 

SHAD-ROK CROQUETTES. —Parboil 
two large shad roes and then plunge 
them into cold water. Skin, mash and 
mix with a well-seasoned cream sauce. 
When the mixture is very cold fora 
into croquettes and fry. 

WATERCRESS SOUP.—Make a purée 
of peas or beans, adding a pint of milk, 
a little flour, butter and seasoning. Chop 
together a small bunch of watercress and 
two small onions; put this into the purée 
and let cook for about half an hour. 

SOUSED MACKEREL OR MULLET.— 
Take a dozen fish (fresh, not salt or smok- 
ed) and boil in a net for twenty minutes, 
using just enough salted water to cover 
and half a cupful of vinegar. Take 
up and place in a deep dish, carefully re- 
moving the net. Soften and blend a tea- 
spoonful of butter with a tablespoonful of 
flour. Pour gradually over this two cup- 
fuls of the boiling broth from the fish ket- 
tle, add an onion and a few sprigs of pars- 
ley, Tarragon, celery and nasturtium seed, 
all chopped together, a very little French 
mustard, a teaspoonful of curry (wet), a 
sliced lemon, a few allspice berries, a 
dash of cayenne and half a cupful of vin- 
egar. Boil up once, pour over the lot 
tish, cover and serve cold. This will 
keep several days. Select the small, 
young Boston mackerel; or snappers or 
young bluefish may be used. 

BOILED TROUT, WITH LOBSTER 
SAUCE.—Wash the fish well in cold wa- 
ter, wipe carefully. and rub with salt. 
Place in a cheese-cloth bag just large 
enough to hold the fish. Sew the open- 
ing together, and plunge into a kettleful 
of boiling water sufficient in quantity to 
cover the fish; let cook, simmering for 
ten minutes to each pound of fish. Then 
take from the fire, remove the cloth care- 
fully, turn the fish on a heated platter 
and serve with the following, which 
must be in readiness: 

Make a good cream sauce, putting into 
it a generous half pint of boiled lobster 
cut in very fine pieces, and let cook for 
five minutes; mix to asmooth paste the 
coral of a lobster and a tablespoonful of 
butter, a tablespoonfal of fine minced 
parsley; add this to the sauce, let cook 
three minutes and serve. This sauce 
may be used with various kinds of boiled 
fish. 

BORDELAISE SAUCE.— This may be 
served with crab or lobster. Brown two 
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Flavor of Food Won Her. 


‘When the landlady told me that the new © 
dish at my plate was the much talked of food, 
Grape-Nuts, I tasted it languidly expecting 
the usual tasteless, insipid compound posing 
under some one of the various names of 
‘breakfast foods.’ 

‘‘] am a School-teacher and board. Have 
usually been in robust health, but last Spring 
1 had the much dreaded symptoms of Spring 
fever set in with great severity. I could 
hardly keep at my work and headaches were 
almost constant. Food had become nauseat- 
ing and I only partook of any sort of food 
from a sense of duty. 

‘* My nights were spent in distress. The 
first taste of Grape-Nuts yielded a flavor that 
was new and attracted me at once. I arose 
from the table satisfied, having enjoyed my 
meal as I had not done for weeks. Sol had 
Grape-Nuts food for breakfast every day, and 
soon found other reasons besides my taste 
for continuing the food. 

‘* Alt of the Spring fever symptoms disap- 
peared, the headaches left, my complexion 
cleared up, and after a supper of Grape-Nuts 
I found myself able to sleep like a baby, in 
spite of a hard day and hard evening’s work. 
The food has never palled on my appetite nor 
failed in furnishing a perfect meal, full of 
strength and vigor. I know from my own 
experience, of the value of this food for any 
one who feels strength lagging under the 
Strain of work, and it is evident that the claim 
made by the makers that it is a brain food is 
well taken. Please omit my name if you pub- 
lish this.” The lady lives in Hanover, Ind. 
Name supplied by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“MAKE THE CHANGE.” 
‘‘ Before Coffee Wrecks You.” 


‘¢ The right man came along one day when 
he told me that coffee drinking was the 
cause of my gastritis, nervousness, torpid 
liver, and. trembling hands that interfered 
with my business, that of mechanical draw- 
ing, but coffee was my only habit and | 
loved it so that I did not see how I could 
give it. up. 

‘‘If he had not been so enthusiastic regard- 
ing the relief in his case by leaving off coffee 
and taking Postum Food Coffee, I could hot 
have mustered up will power enough to aban- 
don my favorite beverage. 

‘*] left off coffee that day at lunch and had 
a cup of Postum. It was made good and had 
a rich, dark color, with a delicious flavor that 
1 could not tell from regular coffee. It 
pleased the eye, smell and palate, so I had it 
each day at the restaurant for the noonday 
lunch, and discovered a decided improvement 
in my condition, but it was not until 1 left 
off coffee for breakfast and used Postum in 
its place that real relief set in. Now Iam 
free from gastritis, headaches, and fully ap- 
preciate the value of the ‘nerve ease.’ No 
more trembling hands and no more ner- 
vous prostration. 1am well, and feel that I 
should say to others who are being poisoned 
by a beverage that they do not suspect, 
‘Coffee.’ ‘Make the change before the poi- 
son works destruction in you.’” 

This letter is from a New York mechanical 
draughtsman. Name can be furnished bv the 
Postum Cereal Co:,Ltd.,at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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— Beautifully illustrated 


Free recipe book, new edi- 
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WHY NOT DRESS WELL? 


eo simplest gown looks well if 
it tits trimly—The 
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Skirt and Waist Holder 
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THE LENTEN TABLE. 
(Continued.) 


tablespoonfuls of flour, adding one of 
butter, then put in a pint of stock or 
water, half a pint of mushrooms, a small, 
finely chopped carrot, a small chopped 
onion, a bay leaf, a clove of garlic and 
minced parsley; season with salt and 
cayenne. Let simmer for thirty min- 
utes and strain, add a_ tablespoonful 
of butter and pour over lobster cut in 
large pieces. 

FRICASSEED OYSTERS. — Drain well 
four dozen oysters, putting the liquor 
into the kettle of the dcuble boiler, with a 
generous half pint of boiled milk. When 
this comes to a boil add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and two of butter, which 
have been well blended. Let cook for 
about five minutes, add a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley and cook for three 
minutes longer; add the oysters, let 
come to a boil for a moment and then 
put in the well-beaten yolks of two eggs; 
stir thoroughly and remove from the 
fire. Mushrooms may be combined with 
the oysters, being cooked in the milk 
before they are added to the oyster 
liquor. 

This recipe may also be employed 
for lobsters or sweetbreads or crabs, 
salmon, etc., in preparing them for pat- 
ties, croquettes or the like, the liquid 
proportion being diminished or mcreased 
as required. A small spoonfal of dry 
mustard mixed with the 
to be combined with the lobster or crabs, 
and a suspicion of curry, give a de- 
lightful flavor. 

GRILLED OYSTERS.—Place the oysters 
in the shells on a hot gridiron. As they 
open slightly insert a bit of butter with 
a dash of pepper on it. When the shells 
open fully the oysters are cooked. Serve 
immediately on the hot shells, sending to 
the table also thin sandwiches of but- 
tered entire wheat bread, Indian or Bos- 
ton brown bread or rye bread, with also 
a’thin spreading of French mustard ; or, 
if preferred, sandwiches of lettuce, wa- 
tercress or olives with mayonnaise. 

SALMON TIMBALES.—These may ba 
made either from cold left-over salmon 
or canned salmon. Use a pint of 
salmon, a cupful of thick cream, the 
whites of three eggs, a saltspoonful of 
salt and a pinch of white pepper. Mince 
finely or pound in a mortar the pint 
of salmon, adding gradually the cream, 
pepper and salt; blend all smoothly and 


add the thoroughly beaten whites of the 


eggs. Butter small tin or china timbale 
moulds and fill with the mixture; then 
place them in a pan of boiling water in 
the oven for about fifteen minutes or 
until the timbales are set and firm. 
Remove from the moalds very carefully, 
arrange on a hot platter and pour over 
them the sauce made as follows: 

Boil a pint of milk and half a can of 
mushrooms for about twenty minutes; 
then add a tablespoonfal of butter and 
two of flour smoothly blended. Season 
and cook these thoroughly with the milk 
and then add the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs; pour over the timbales and 
serve hot. 

ANCHOVY TOAST. — Blend together 
the beaten yolks of six eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of cream and add anchovy 


our in the sauce | 


with a dessertspoonful of flour; let cook | 


paste. Put on to boil and allow to 
thicken. Pour over thin slices of hot 
toast and serve. 

ARTICHOKES ON TOAST.—This is 3 
very delicious emergency entrée made 
by serving sliced canned artichokes hot 
on toast with a cream sauce. 

SPANISH OMELET. — Beat well six 
eggs, adding as soon as they begin to 
cook in the omelet pan a large, well- 
chopped tomato from which the skin 
has been removed, also a chopped onion 
and stick of celery and a couple of 
sprigs of minced parsley which have 
been allowed to simmer together in s 
stewpan for about ten minutes. 


Tomatoes may be used in numerots 
ways with fish and the many dishes that 
are intended to take the place of the 
meat diet. There are two delicious 
soups: the bisque made from tomato 
and milk thickened with flour with addi- 
tion of butter, pepper and salt; and 
plain tomato soup, made of cooked and 
strained tomato seasoned with onion, 
clove, pepper and salt, thickened and 
served with croutons. Croutons are 
easily made by cutting stale bread into 
sniall squares, which are heated to a 
golden brown in a hot oven or fried in 
butter. Tomatoes are useful, too, 4s 
sauce for fish, croquettes, fried oysters, 
and spaghetti. Plainly stewed ther 
form an agreeable vegetable with a fish 
dinner, or baked in a pudding dish 
with seasoning of onion, parsley, pepper. 
salt and thyme. 

In the absence of whole tomatoes ap 
attractive salad may be made by cooking 
well a can of tomatoes, seasoning with 
onion, clove, whole pepper, a bay leaf 
and salt. Strain thoroughly and adda 
spoonful of gelatine dissolved, let cook 
for about five minutes and pour into 8 
mould. Place on the ice and when firm 
and ready to serve remove from the | 
mould and place in the open centre | 
celery, watercress or a macedoire of | 
vegetables covered with mayonnaise 
dressing. Another recipe for tomatoes 
which is much approved is to cut in - 
halves, crosswise, about six tomatoes | 
and put them in a frying-pan in which 
lunp of butter has melted, adding salt 
and pepper and a teaspoonful of sugar 
and letting all simmer for about fifteen | 
minutes, in the meantime preparing the 
following sauce: Put in a saucepsn | 
half a pint of cream and add two sprigs — 
of finely minced parsley and the juice | 
from the simmering tomatoes, thickened ' 


until thick, pour over the tomatoes aid 
serve. 

Macaroni is very useful in the Lenter. , 
menu. In addition to the numeroas 
familiar dishes—baked, boiled, with* 
cream, tomato and cheese sauces—tim- 
bales are delicious and well worth oo 


time needed for their preparation. Macs- 
roni soup will form a variation in the‘ 
Lenten dinner and may be made bv boiled 
ing about six sticks or pipes of macaroni 
broken small, adding a quart of milky 
seasoning and, just previous to taking 
from the fire, a large spoonful of gratc¢ 
Parmesan cheese. MARGARET HALL. * 








0 WME. JELICIOUS /RITTERS 


Fritters are fried the same as dough- 
ints in plenty of hot lard; they are not 
iowever, made thick enough to roll out, 
mt are dropped from a spoon, being 
nly a thick batter. They are either 
nade plain and served with hot syrup, 
rare seasoned with fruits, vegetables, 
waters, celery, cheese, etc., stirred into 
he batter. Recipes for several varieties 
te given below. Fritters are always 
erved hot. 

"PLAIN FRITTERS.—For these are re- 
juired one egg, half a pint of sweet 
nilk, flour to thicken: half a teaspoon- 
ul of salt and a teaspoonuful of baking 
owder. Place all the ingredients to- 
ether, beating the egg well before add- 
ng it, and using enough flour to make a 
hick batter. It should not run from a 
poon, but should be thick enough to be 
lropped by the spoonful. Serve with 
lot sugar, syrup or hot maple syrup. 

SOUR MILK FRITTERS.—For these 
te needed one coffee-cupfal of sour 
uilk, one egg, flour enough to thicken, 
ne teaspoonful of soda and two table- 
poonfuls of melted butter. Mix to- 
‘ether the same as in the preceding 
ecipe, fry and serve. 

APPLE.—Beat well the yolks of two 
ges, add halfa pint of sweet milk, a 
inch of salt and two cupfuls of sifted 
our. Beat until smooth and light, stir 
2 a pint of peeled and sliced apples 
nd the whites of the eggs beaten stiff. 
Top a spoonful at a time in boiling 
rd and take up with a skimmer; serve 
t once with syrup. 

“ BELL.”"— Bring to boiling point a cup- 
ul of water, a tablespoonful of butter 
nda little salt. When boiling sift in a 
panded cupful of flour, stir over the fire 
ntil it becomes a very stiff paste, set off 
cool; now beat in—one at a time— 
ur Be sure aj] the lumps are 
ut of the batter, then drop by the tea- 
onful in hot lard; the fritters will 
se and look like brown balls. Serve 
ith any preferred sauce. 

EGG PLANT.—Cut in slices and lay 
| salt water for two hours; wipe 
Y and season with pepper and salt. 
ip the slices in the yolk of an egg, then 
‘grated bread and fry in butter unti 
‘own, . 
FRUIT.—To a plain fritter batter add 
dessert spoonful of sugar ; cut the fruit 
slices, dip in the batter and fry in 
iling fat. Drain, sprinkle with pow- 
ted sugar and serve at once. 
MUTTON.—Mince half a pint of cold 
oked mutton or fresh mutton prepared 
for Hamburg steak. Take a pint of 
lk, a little salt and pepper and one 
spoonful of baking powder, with 
ted flour enough to make a thin bat- 
. Stirin the mutton, drop from the 
oon in hot lard and fry a delicate 
Own. 

OYSTER.—Beat lightly one egg, thick- 
| With cracker crumbs, season with 

It and pepper. Roll the oysters in the 
ixture and in boiling lard. 
PARSNIP.—Boil four or five parsnips 


~ 


® 
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until tender; then skin and mash them 
fine, add a teaspoonful of wheat flour 
and one well-beaten egg. Put a spoon- 
ful of lard into a frying pan, add a little 
salt and when hot put in the parsnips. 
Make into small cakes with a spoon; 
brown nicely on both sides. Take opon 
a heated dish, pour over them a little of 
the fat in which they were cooked, and 
serve at once. 

“SPANISH."—Caut a French roll into 
lengths as thick as a finger, soak ina 
mixture of cream, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
sugar and beaten egg. When well 
soaked fry a nice brown and serve at 
once with wine or sugar sauce. 

SPINACH.—Boil spinach antil tender, 
drain, press and mince fine and mix 
with half the quantity of stale bread- 
crumbs, a teaspoonful of sugar, three 
eggs and enough cream or milk to make 
athin batter. Season with grated nut- 
meg, salt and pepper. Drop a spoonful 
at atime in boiling lard; when brown 
drain and serve. 

STRAWBERRY.—Make a plain fritter 
batter, add a tablespoonfnl of sugar and 
the berries. Fry in boiling fat, drain 
sprinkle with powdered sugar and 
serve. 

CELERY.—Beat together the yolk of 
one egg and three tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, add one-fourth of a cupful of 
flour and beat until smooth, then add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pep- 
per and two teaspoonfuls of melted but- 
ter and beat again. Stir in the stiff 
white of one egg, then set away for 
two hours. In the meantime cut the 
celery into four-inch pieces, drop into 
boiling salted water for ten minutes, 
drain and dry on a towel. Dip each 
stalk into the batter and drop into 
smoking fat. When golden brown drain 
on unglazed paper and serve hot. 

CHEESE.—Put a cupful of water, two 
table-spoonfuls of butter, one-fourth of 
a teaspoonfal of salt and a pinch of 
cayenne in a saucepan over the fire; 
when the water boils add one and one- 
fourth cupful of floar and stir until the 
mixture leaves the side of the pan; then 
take off, cover closely and set aside to 
cool. When cool beat in—one at a time 
-—three eggs, using only a part of the 
last egg at once. The batter is right 
when it will hold its shape without 
spreading. Stir in half a cupful of 
grated cheese and set aside for half an 
hour. Drop the batter by tablespoonfuls 
into smoking fat and cook until golden 
brown. 

CORN.—Score half a dozen ears of 
corn; add one-fourth of a cupful of 
milk, the well-beaten yolks of two eggs 
and season with salt and pepper. Beat 
the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth 
and add alternately with half a cupful 
of flour sifted with a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Drop the mixture by 
spoonfuls into boiling lard; brown 
nicely on both sides. When done take 
out with a skimmer, drain on paper and 
serve at once. JANE E. CLEMMENS. 
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‘*Oh! Jennie, some of the girls came 
over, and they say four boys will be here 
inafew moments, have we anything in 
the house for supper?” 

‘* Yes, Miss Grace, the Libby goods 
were delivered yesterday, The Wafer 
Sliced Smoked Beef, Pork and Beans, 
Veal Loaf, Potted Chicken and lots of 
good things that can be made ready in 
a few moments.” 

‘“What luck! We'll have Frizzled 
Beef in the chafing dish, and some of 
those good beans; you can make sand- 
wiches with the Potted Chicken and 
serve the Veal Loaf cold. That will 
make a fine supper, won't it.” 

Every product from Libby’s famous 
Hygienic Kitchens is a purity food 
article of the highest quality. Libby’s 
food products are put up in convenient 
size key-opening cans, ready to serve. 
Ask your grocer. Booklet, ‘* How to 
Make Good Things to Eat,” tells all 
about them—sent free on application. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
THE WORLD'S CATERERS 





Send Me Five 2-Cent ‘Stamps for 
3 Packets of Your Favorite Asters. 


Comet Aater, 
Deep Scarlet. .......0.ss Se 





’ Pure White..............66 
MP BAD son vevpencvecsbanvcces be 
se Perfection Aster, 
py: Crimson Ball............. 4o 
Snow White............. de 
DOR scduccccensaeebobeake de 
Aster, 
PEre sO vets on deebeuens Be 
BOW Biblle evtcosus cusoses 5e 
Victoria Blue............ 5e 
Nine Packets, value........ Age 
America’s Pioneer only 25e; or any three 
Seedswoman. Packets for 106. 
Willalso include my free book, **‘ Florieulture,” which 


explains how anyone can successfully grow all kinds of 
flowers from seeds. Money back if not satisfied. My Ninth 
Annual Catalogue of Flower Seeds exclusively, sent free 
for two names of flower loving friends. It is daintier and 
more complete than ever, and full of bargains of Flewer 
Seede that are sure to grow. This offer is to introduce 
my Asters to new custome 


iss C. Hl. LIPPINCOTT, $19 Sixth St. §., NINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
VISITING 35 


with name and address, latest style. Order execu 
same day received. Beok?Yet, “CARD STYLE,” FREE. 
E. J. SCIHEUSTER PTG. & ENG. GO.) Dept 5, SFO LOU, HO. 


100 
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GIANT FLOWERING CALADIUM, “NEW CENTURY.” 


A New Species, and the Grandest Foliage and Flowering Plant yet Introduced. 


Leaves three times as large as any other Caladium_ having a heavy, leathery texture anda bright, 
retrous elorey srecn color, which is remarkably handsome. It does not produce a bulb, but is in- 
suckers, and is perennial. The lea oa are strong and tall, holdin the’ mammoth 
leaves well above ground. Leaves 3 tos feet long by 2 oe 2% feet broad ; perfectly immense, and 
make a plant which for tropical luxuriance has no equal. ed to this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms 12 to15 inches lon Bae 7 pa wide; snow-white, changing to 
cream, with a rich and exquisite fragrance so powerful as to perfume a whole arden, filling the air 
with fragrance for a long distance. Plants bloom perpetually all Summer in the garden, or all the 
year round in pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn lant, but as a pot plant for large 
windows verandas, halls or conservatories, it rivals the choicest alms in foliage, to say nothing of 
its magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the year. As 
many as 6 to 12 flowers rise successively from the base of each leaf-stock. Regardless of all we can say 
in its praise, the plant will astonish every one with magnificence—so novel and so wonderfully effec- 
stYe re growing and fragrant. 


eT ua which will bloom and reach full perfection this Summer, 50 cts. each ; 3 for $1.00, 
delivered y mail or express prepaid. 


OUR CATALOGUE FOR 1901 i PRN and’ Stw’Prutts, ibe pages, 800 illustrations, 12 colored 
plates, will be mailed free to any who anticipate purchasing. We offer many Geet Novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 





For only tea cents we will send our splendid magazine, Home and Flowers, three months 
oa trial—regular price One Dollara year. We will give, absolutely free, a splendid rose plant, 
worth 10 cents, to every person who answers this advertisement. This remarkable liberal 
offer will be good for thirty days only. 


Learn to Grow Flowers and Let Their Fragrance Bless Your Home 


Home ane Flowers is devoted to the world poatital 

you noe row flowers. Nature’s sweetest 

on the ony publication of the kind. 

tion in Soran to home fluriculture in all ite 

to do, when to do it and how to do it in order to make flowers grow and 

bloom. Every article published is the record of the actual experience of 
some one who grows 


{ 
owers successfully. By reading it you learn that 
. which it would take you years to ulre through your own riments. 
























lta columns tell 
man. This splendid 

arivce the fullest informa- 
hases—tells you exactly what 


The best varieties, the Hine to plant, how to plant, the beat fort: livers, the 
amount of water and heat Pander: “how and when to prune, and similar 
topics are fully treated. Especial attention is pald to the proper plan 

of lawns and home prounds. ed to the arrangement of flowers. Home an 
Flowers is the Re ceuleed 


rgan and exponent of the movement for town, 
village and neighbor 


ood improve ment, and its contain much valu- 
able information about thu wide-spread development of civic beauty. 


A Rose Plant Given Away with Every Trial Subscription 


We aim to help make the world better through the fragrance of flowers, 
and desire our friends not only to read about flowers, but to them 
The rose ix acknowledged ‘Queen of Flowers,” and lar 
cause of ita easy culture. Eve 
Inenthy’ trial subscription for lome and Flowers will 
choice rose plant. is rose will be of a variety 
cee and could not be bought for less than 
cid fo twenty -ive centa for such plants. When requested, the rose will be 
| he eld or shipment until Me Unless definite request to hold it until taat 
e has been made, the arene will be shipped at once. Postage prepaid. 


YOUR OWN MAGAZINE AND PLANT FREB—GET YOUR NEIGHBORS TO JOIN YOU 
Get five of your enas to — the above offer, send us their names and addresses, accompanied by 
fifty cents, and we will give ome and Flowers and the rose plant free of all cost. Remember, our 
magasine three months on tri for ten cents, and with a choice rose plant free to every subecriber. Address 


THE FL GRAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, “ig' Chizens’ Bank Building, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO — OHIO 


to grow 
‘wely this is true be. 
person who sends ue ten cents for a three 
be given free a 

jally adapted to your 
en centa—many flomstw 














Three Months for 10 Cents--A Rose Plant Free nt Free | 
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FULLER’S EARTH.—Fuller’s earth is 
whitish powdery clay, another name 
being kaolin—by which, in fact, it is 
known in pharmaceutical books. One 
can take stains out of carpets with i 
by using it as French chalk. In other 
words, spread it over the soiled spot, and 
let it lie there. Carpet-cleaners use it as 
one of the ingredients for some _prepars- 
tions which they have in their cleansing. 
rooms. But fuller’s earth has other 
properties. Like many clays, for instance, 
it is used on wounds, burns and poisons, 
being spread over the afflicted parts. 

STEEL KNIVES. —For cleaning steel 
knives there is nothing better than a ra¥ 
Irish potato and fine brick dust. Cuta 
piece off the potato, so as to leave a raw 
surface, dip it into the brick dust, and 
rub the knives until they are clear and 
bright. It is a very easy way to clean 
cutlery, for no strength is required, and 
there is no danger of the edges of the 
knives being turned or the points broken. 
A small quantity of baking soda mixed 
with brick dust will considerably accele- 
rate the process of polishing knives. 

TO REMOVE RUST.—To remove rms 
from steel articles rub them with kerosene 
oil and let them soak for twenty-four 
hours. Make a paste of emery dust 
and kerosene, and rub this on with rot- 
tenstone. 

TREATMENT OF VELVET.—A velvet 
garment should always be made up 80 
that the nap inclines upward. If done in 
this way it will not shade white and look 
shiny. Velvet that has become crushed 
or matted may be raised by drawing the 
wrong side across an upturned hot flatiron 
covered with a wet cloth, or by holding 
the goods right side up over the steam 
from a kettle of boiling water. 

KITCHEN BAGS —A bag hanging in 
the kitchen to hold all the bits of string 
that come in on packages, each one 
neatly rolled up by itself, will be found 
very useful and save many steps, as will 
also a box to receive all the bags and 
pieces of brown paper that come to hand 
und may be needed later for variou- 
household affairs. A hook screwed in- 
to the wall over the kitchen table and 
holding a good-sized pair of scissors is 
another household necessity. 

TO CLEAN FRUIT JARS.—A handful 
of carpet tacks will clean fruit jars or 
bottles readily. Half fill the jars with 
hot soap suds, put in the tacks, cover, 
give vigorous shaking and rinse well. 

STOVE CLEANING.— Wet a flanne 
cloth and rub it over a piece of soap: 
then dip the cloth into the stove polish 
and rub it over the stove; finish with 4 
dry cloth or brush. 

TO MAKE TOAST.—Toast should be 
cut one-third of an inch thick, dried 
slowly, browned quickly and served hot. 
It may be served as water, milk or cream 
toast. A poached egg may be served on 
any of these. To make French toast. 
plunge a slice of bread into milk and then 
into an egg, the white and yoke of which 
have been beaten together thoroughlir 
and seasoned with salt. Fry a golden- 
brown in butter. 
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[ALL FLORAL QUESTIONS OF SUFFICIENT GENERAL INTEREST TO WARRANT PUBLICATION WILL BE 
NSWERED 


IN THESE COLUMNS. 


THOSE OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER SHOULD REACH THE AUTHOR 


ME TIME IN ADVANCE, AS MATTER FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IS NECESSARILY PREPARED SEVERAL 


SEEKS BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE 


KLINEATOR, 17 West 13TH STREET, NEW YORK.] 


After plants in seed boxes have at- 
iined two or three leaves, the appear- 
ance of green moss 


10oW TO GROW =upon the surface of 
ARE FLOWERS the soil (mentioned in 
FROM SEED. this department last 
(Coacluded. ) month) will give no 


trouble. More water 
ay now be given, and at this stage of 
‘cowth prepare a box of fresh soil pre- 
sely like the first and transplant an 
ich apart, first making the holes and 
irefully lifting the plants with as much 
il as will cling to them. Water to set- 
: the suil, give air gradually to harden 
i¢ plants, and allow to remain in there 
larters until they crowd for room. 
he sooner the young plants are pricked 
it into other flats, the better. It fre- 
ently may be done in a week. This 
t only prevents them from damping 
f,as many otherwise would, but they 
ow stronger and stockier. 
If the soil described is not obtain- 
le, for the second flats mix with 
‘How loam half its bulk of sifted sphag- 
m (Horists’ moss). This forms a soil 
ut the tender rootlets easily penetrate. 
ith such tiny seedlings use two small, 
inted sticks for lifting. Wooden 
‘ks are just right. Make the least pos- 
le depression where each plant is to 
Wet the point of one pick, hold it 
tinst one of the seedlings which will 
ere to it, and you gently lift the 
dling with the other, carrying it with 
Deposit where wanted and with 
dry pick loosen the seedling from 
other. Heap a few bits of soil 
und and finally spray lightly with an 
mizer. Keep perfectly shaded for 
'orthree days and after this always 
| half-shaded place and always out of 
sun. In about a month transplant 
In in same kind of boxes, but give 
e growing space and stronger light. 
ot allow to dry out, keep free from 
s, and for your pains, added to the 
vutlay for seeds, you may have a 
ition of plants representing a sub- 
al warket value. 
NTS ON SOIL.—The condition of 
il from the planting of the sceds 
ough the stages of transplanting 
‘prime importance. Impoverished 
ty soil must be avoided. No mat- 
w good its quality at first, if it has 
stored in close, damp and musty 
brs, it is unfit for use. Soil that 
en exposed, during the Summer 
us, to the action of rain and sun 
tored in an airy place is what flor- 
m ‘* well-aired,” and is what is re- 
Add neither natural nor artific- 
ilizer, for these will rot the seed 


3d) s 











or burn the tender germ when starting. 
If the soil be well-cured, mellow and 
moist, it may be finely crumbled in the 
hand, rendering sifting an easy matter. 
An ordinary kitchen sieve fully answers 
the purpose for a small quantity. Ama- 
teurs must understand that this careful 
preparation is a necessity, for if the tiny 
seeds named are imbedded in a stiff 
soil, the germs of most of them will fail 
to push through. 

EARLY ANNUALS FROM INDOOR SOW- 
INGS.—Such annuals as asters, cobea, 
dianthus, pansy, verbena and salvia 
may be nearly as well grown in the 
windows of a south or.an east room as 
in a greenhouse, with proper attention 
to temperature. Where warm, settled 
weather prevails, March is just the time. 
In colder sections these sowings would 
better: be postponed until the middle of 
April lest a long stretch of cold, cloudy 
weather render them weak and spind- 
ling, in which case they would be easily 
outstripped by later sturdier plants. These 
do not require the nicety in treatment 
demanded by greenhouse seeds, but a 
light, porous soil with some attention 
to drainage is essential. Neither must 
the soil be enriched by the addition of 
natural or artificial fertilizers, for reasons 
given for greenhouse seeds. Fill the 
boxes to within half an inch of the top 
and press the soil down gently with a 
smooth Loard, making a nicely levelled 
surface; upon this sow the seeds evenly 
and not too thickly. Sift just enough 
soil over to cover the seeds and no more. 
An ordinary kitchen sieve will answer. 
Press down lightly with a board and 
sprinkle with an atomizer. Keep the 
temperature at about 60° at night and 
from 65° to 70 ° duringthe day. Nearly 
every seed will germinate under these 
conditions. if not allowed to dry out. 
A single thickness of cheese-cloth spread 
over the surface prevents too rapid dry- 
ing or baking of the soil. Spray when 
needed, without removing this cover, 
but as soon as the sprouts begin to push 
through take off at once. void over- 
watering. for now is the critical time. 
Often after the seed-leaves appear and 
before the true leaves form, the plants 
will begin to damp off—the.-result of a 
fungus—and in this event prepare a box 
of fresh soil and transplant at once, half 
an inch or an inch apart, according to 
their habit or growth. 

In a month they may again be trans- 
planted with greater space. Do not 
keep in as high a temperature as when 
ato or the plants will become 

rawn and spindling. Keep low enough 
to make a forced growth impossible, 
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BURPEE’S 
FARM ANNUAL 


Grand Quarter Century Edition con- 
tains 220 pages—greater than ever. 


* * * 


It's color plates are elegant. All de- 
scriptions fresh and correct. They 
have been rewritten at our famous 


FORDHOOK FARMS, the largest 


trial grounds in America. 
* * * 


New instructions for culture of all 
flowers and vegetables, including 
novelties recently developed by us. 


The Largest 
Best Seed Catalogue 
Ever Published 


It contains the Quarter Century’s 
record of remarkable seed progress. 


See What We Offer in Cash Prizes 
Send Your Address 


This New Farm Annual Catalogue will be 
sent to any address for ten cents to pay rt 
cost. It costs more than ten cents to publish. 
Along with this great catalogue for your ten 
cents we will send you a complimentary fif- 
teen-cent packet of either Burbank’s Unique 
Floral Novelty or Burpee’s wonderful, new, 
dwarf, meatly, bright-red, earliest tomato— 
‘* Quarter-Century.’’ 


NOTE.—Should you object to paying 
ten cents for a seed catalogue (even 
though it is worth a dollar) then write 
a postal card for Bu ’s ‘+ Seed- 
Sense ’’ for 1901—a ‘strictly busi- 
ness” catalogue of 90 pages. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





samples of linen, silk, siltrine, lisle, 
and we will have any order filled you send us 


Testimonials from the most prominent men and women in 


THE DELINEATOR. 


For Summer Wear yy 


coolness and comfort, Siltrine Union Suits, Derby- 
ribbed. ventilating (silky in every way, except in 
cost), surpass all others in the comfort of a perfect ile 
fit. The perfection of their manufacture, neatness > 
of finish and durability in wear, makes them cost a > 
little more at first than cheap pieced Union Suits : © 
that creep up on your arms and body, pull out of 
shape, and shorten up in wear, but they are cheaper 
in the end. There is as much difference between 
them and others as between a custom-made suit 
that fits you and a ready-made suit that fits nobody. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says : ‘* Nothing 
could be more beautiful and desirable than the 
various materials from which the LEWIS UNION 
SUITS are knit. Proper and comfortable dressing 
has much to do with health.” 
1 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


Accept no substitute said to be as good, but send 
two-cent stamp for new illustrated (from lite) 
catalog, with directions for self-measureément and 


a ee 


eeu 






balbriggan and woo) fabrics and their mixtures, 
and guarantee you entire satisfaction. 


America prove all our claims. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO,, 180 Main Street, JANESVILLE, WIS. 











Millions of Women 


‘use Pearline. They know that it is better than 
soap—effective, economical, saving the work, the 
wear and tear, the rubbing. If Pearline is not 


what is claimed for it, then all these women 


‘Have Been Fooled 


every time. Likely? Isn't it more reasonable to 
believe that they know and can see how and where 
Pearline saves? And if so, isn’t it a thing to be 
tried? Pearline has been used 


Billions of Times. 


If there were any possible harm in it, wouldn't it be 
known? Pearline has been proved. Probably no 


other washing medium has ever been put to such tests 


as Pearline has, and yet the use of Pearline is 
increasing. 643 


fit the mouth. Bristles in irre 
handle and hook to hold it. is means much to cleanly persons—the onl 
- who like our bruah. Adults’, 35c. Youths’, 25c. Children's, 25c. By mail 
! i dealers. Send for free booklet, ‘ Tooth Truths.” 

My 


| } | FLORENCE MEG. CO., 88 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
] ii 
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E GENUINE 


Neals Enamels 


Vake the home beautiful—the woodwork, the bath tub, the furniture, the 
metal beds—everything in the house can be made to look Like new with 


NEAL’S ENAMELS. You can do it yourself, 
Dept. K. ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich 


Our Rooklet, ‘Enamels and Enameling,” with samples of colors, etc., sent FREE, 





| clean between the teeth, hence | am a peculiar tooth brush. 


SoLp ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection.” Curved handle and face to 
lar tufts—ecleana between the teeth. Hole in 


ones 


or at 





NeahEnamets © 





PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
( Continued.) 


giving meanwhile plenty of sunshine 
and air daily, without draughts, thst 
they may grow rugged and _stockr. 
Hardened by this treatment, they wil 
easily bear the final shift into opi 
ground. This must not be made in any 
locality until the weather becomes warm 
and settled. Such annuals as cands- 
tuft, coreopsis, Eschscholtzia (Califcr- 
nia poppy) and poppies are better sown 
in open ground where they are to re 
main. These should be sown rather 


ta ia) tem we 


thickly, so as to afford counter assistance 


in pushing through the soil. Weak ¢r 
isolated seeds often fail to penetrate the 


crust which forins under the action of 
They may afters 


wind and weather. 
time be tuinned as required. Do ne: 
attempt to sow seeds when the soil 1: 
heavy and wet. 


So many curious combinations may te 
effected in grafting cactus that this oper- 
ation has become s 
matter of general i 
terest among cacti: 
growers from ths 
cause alone. It is very usefal, howere. 
as a means of uniting weaker forms wit! 
those of stronger growth in order 
secure sturdier specimens of varict: 
choice varieties. 

Grafting also prevents rotting at tle 
base, to which some of the low-gros- 
ing and clustered sorts are subj! 
when grown in uncongenial climac: 
Cereus colubrinus and other forms oi tl: 
cereus afford strong stock upon whic 
to graft many sorts. Epiphyllums fer: 
very effective “ weeping” plants grafic: 
upon this stock at a height of ir: 
eighteen inches to two feet, accorilt- 
to fancy. From their light and picuis 
structure, they form very graceful spc: 
imens that are beautiful whether % 
bloom or not. Several varieties of ej 
phyllam may be grafted upon a sinc 
stock with fine effect. The work mz 
be done at any time of the year w2! 
both the stock and the scion are in # 
active growing condition. The st 
especially must be in a state of thrift 
growth and should first be grown %" 
a strong plant; it may then be cut i 
to any height desired, leaving on: ‘ 
several branches at will. The op" 
tion is quite simple. The stock is 
squarely off and split open a short & 
tance to receive the scion or graft, wh« 


GRAFTING THE 
CACTUS. 





is cut wedge-shaped, inserted as sp" 
as possible, and secured with a sir 
cactus spine. Incisions may als 

made at various points in the side of! 
stock, lower down, for other scions § 
curing each with a spine. No graffi 
wax is necessary for the process. Si; 
keep the plants in a somewhat sh:4 
location and be careful that the gr 
are not moistened by rain or other¥: 


Bring reserve bulbs for late fore! 
into the light, and if necessary to . 
them for a sp 


HINTS AND time, give watet 
HELPS hot as the hand | 
POR MARCH. bear, the better 


a being through 
saucer. Lilium Harrisi«t (Easter | 


should be given aoip of liquid manure 
at least weekly, with a cool atmosphere 
snd abundant sunshine. If slow in de- 
velopment, hurry for Easter with the 
hot-water treatment. If necessary to 
retard, water sparingly and keep very 
cool, with half-shade, giving only a couple 
of hours of morning sun to prevent spind- 
ling. Cut Easter lilies, leaving a good 
portion of stem on the plants, and these 
may be bedded out later. Many will 
send up a flower stalk bearing several 
flowers in July or August if properly 
planted. (The special culture of lilies 
was treated in Practical Gardening, in 
‘he number for July, 1900). Re-pot 
dlants now that are crowding for 
“out room and showing signs of new 
trowth. Many that do not require 
‘epotting will be greatly benefited by 
. top dressing of fresh soil. Hydran- 
reas brought from the cellar now and 
fiven @ top dressing of fresh soil, with 
jlenty of sunshine, will bloom in time 
or Memorial Day. Always remove a 
ortion of the soil, with least possible 
oot disturbance, in giving a top dress. 
ng. Cannas need attention. Cut away 
Il decayed portions, or the entire tuber 
aay be lost. With plenty of sunny 
rindow space they may be potted for 
arly bloom. Give a rich soil, always 
1indful that any fertilizer added be very 
ld. Plant sweet peas soon as the 
Tound can be worked, running the 
ows north and south if practicable. Do 
ot wait for settled weather. Oatcha 
ay whenever you can. If trenches 
‘ere prepared in the Autumn, all 
1e better. Freezing will not hurt 
iem. An article on sweet pea cul- 
ire appeared in Tue Derrngator for 
farch, 1900. In the South seedlings 
ay be shifted into a cold-frame to 
ake room for others needing more 
eat. Remove a part of the pro- 
tion from balb and hardy perennial 
ods, leaving the rest to retard too early 
arting, as @ preventive against late 
osts. This applies to the North as 
ell as to the South. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. D. G.—The Ismene belongs to the 
aarrilis tribe, the culture of which appears 
detail in ‘* Practical Gardening” in the 
.cember, 1900, number. 


Same SUBSCRIBER:—The milk - and - wine 
7iga variety of crinum. Potin rich loam 
‘ll mixed with fibrous matter, the bulb one- 
ri above the surface. Give bottom heat 
the early part of season, abundance of 
ter always and very weak liquid manure 
+6 a week, with abundant sunshine. In 
iter water sparingly, but keep in a grow- 
‘condition, and always either in strong 
ht or sunshine to mature the new growth 
43 to insure flowering the following sea- 
. If bedded in open ground without 
urbanee of flesliy roots and sunk deeper 
nin pots, in climate of Maryland it will 
cer frecly with a sunny location, plenty 
water and a rich, porous soil. 


‘CBCRIBER: —— Stephanotis requires ample 
troom. Plant in a large pot witli a trellis 
od size attached, and give a fibrous soil 
sunny position; water moderately, never 
wing it to dry out. It is subject to 
Jy bug and, to remain thrifty, the stems 
leaves must be sponged free from this 
ct as soon as it appears. 
WARD MACLEOD. 
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OUR 1901 DESIGNS NOW READY 
| SAMPLES MAILED FREE | 


Our line this year represents the handsomest assortment 
of wall papers ever shown inthe U.S. If you have only one 
room to decorate, write for samples of our new designs and 
colorings. You cannot obtain the new styles in your local 
market or buy half so cheap. Our prices are §O) per 
cent. lower than last year and 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT EVERY WHERE 


We want an Agent in every town to take orders 
from thelr friends and nelghbors, for which we will 
pay liberal commissions. We will furnish you with 
large sample books to sell from, showing hundreds of 
beautiful patterns, every design new. Selling wall 
paper by our method is a dignified and artistic business, 
suitable for either men or women, and requires no capital 
or experience. It pays well from the start; for no 
one can compete with you in variety, quality 
or price. Over 13,000 agents now selling our papers. 




























For samples or particulars about the agency, 
write lo our nearest store. 
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"ALFRED PEATS’& CO, \" 
‘41243 aa 
3 W. 1474 ST. NEW YORK. , 
'143 & 145 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 
25 to 31 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON. 
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Have You a Garden? 


Write for 1901 Seed Catalogue. Full of valuable suggestions which bring profit. 
Descriptions, prices and directions for growing all kinds of Farm, Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Trees, Vines, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs, Lawn and Golf Gruss Seeds. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Established 1784. 
THE OLDEST SEED HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


SPECIAL—To each applicant for Catalogue we will mail, free of charge, 
one packet of Sweet Peas, choice mixed colors. 





OLD RAG 


Colored with New “PERFECTION” 
Dyes make beautiful cor pats and rugs 


Hlustrated Cata- 
logue of **Whatto 
Wear’ for Infants 
and Children at 





aE lowest possible prices, that retain their brilliancy for 

es Customers all Over United States. xinple’ onde Gia Nig e a ‘ts 
: : — or 

Infants’ Outfit, Complete. —and_the colors HOLDa inst Light, 

23 Pleces, $5.69. sa pel nae ah panble the 

reng of other kinds. A 

INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S BAZAAR. large package of Turkey Red to 





color 2 to 4 lbs. 
color by mail 10c., 3 for 2c., or 6 1a Catalne ‘of 7 
colors and shade cards free. Agents wanted. 
W. CUSHING & Co., Dept. B., Foxcreft, Me. 


NYE & HERRING, 


‘* We cater to the little ones.” 687 Madison Street, Chicago, IIL. 











Childhood to 
Motherhood 


Ferris’ Good Sense Waists add to 
the comfort of a woman’s life. Meet- 
ing every requirement of health in 
ease and flexibility ; every demand of 
fashion in fit, form and finish. 


Ferris’ 


Good Sense Corset Waists 


Made in all sizes and shapes to fit every 
form, with long or short waist, high or 
low bust. Sold by all leading retailers. 
Finest material and workmanship. 


| 
| 










Illustrated catalogue, Sree. 





THE FERRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADIES | it is so easy to hook 


your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


They take the place of silk loops, lac ive 
makea flat seam and prevent gap- 

ing. Indispensable to every __ 

dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 

ets. 2dozen eyes, 5 cents; with Seite eee: 


Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. spruce aiges-octanee*. 


At all stores or by mail. 






Because it isn’t mounted on 


IMPROVED 


THE 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 

A perfect article. No tacks re- 


quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 
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DELINEATOR. 


When Texas with her magnificent 
distances, her remoteness from Eastern 
influences, proclaimed a few years ago, 
through her highest executive, that prize 
fights would not be tolerated within 
her borders, this Western Continent, or 
half of it, opened its eyes in wonder 
That for twenty-one years clubs for the 
intellectual and etbical upbuilding have 
existed among the women of Texas, will 
probably be no less a surprise. These 
clubs, distributed from the “Pan Handle” 
and Texarkana to far-away Lerado and El 
Paso, met last Spring in historic San An- 
tonio for the third Annual Meeting of 
their State Federation. Mrs. J. C. Ter- 
rell, of Fort Worth, the president, is a 
woman of pronounced executive ability, 
broad-minded and sympathetic. 

The policy of the State organization has 
been characterized by conservatism—a 
trait that rather marks Southern woinan- 
hood, but this does not preclude enthu- 
siasm and earnest effort for the work 
undertaken. 

Three years ago public libraries began 
to receive the support and encourage- 
ment of this body, and last Spring more 
than forty were reported to have been 
established through its instrumentality. 
Last year Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave to 
Texas for public libraries $217,000, all 
due to the solicitation of club women in 
the State. With regard to his benefi- 
cence toward the Fort Worth Library, 
referred to in this column some months 
ago, it should be stated that he did net 
give that money through the Wednesday 
Club of that place, but rather through 
the solicitations of public-minded citi- 
zens, both men and women. Some of the 
workers were, of course, club women. 

The kindergarten has been placed in 
some of the public schools also free sew- 
ing classes. From all over the State 
come reports of work done in beautify- 
ing public grounds. 

Travelling libraries are being sent into 
the country, and there is much interest 
being manifested in the work. 

There are one hundred snd eight clubs 
in the Federation and an aggregate mein- 
bership of twenty-five hundred. 

The officers of the Texas Federation 
are: 
Mrs. J. C. Terrell, president; Miss 
Annie Shelton, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Emma. H. Sayles, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. G. A. Brown, treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles T. Bonner, auditor; Miss Eleanor 
Brackenridge, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Sydney Smith, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Cecil Smith, third vice-president ; 
Mrs. J. D. Osborn, fourth vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. F. Beers, fifth vice- 
president; Mrs. Edmond Key, sixth 
vice-president. 

There are some very fine clubs in 
Texas. The Wednesday Club of Fort 


| 
Worth dates back to February, 1889, and } 
it was this club which made the firs: 
suggestion to organize and unify the 
Texas clubs into a State federation, 
although it was the Waco Woman's Olt) 
which finally sent out invitations in 
April, 1897, for a general convention fa 
this purpose. The XXI. Club of Denni- 
son was the first to join the Gener 
Federation and the first club in Texas? 
own a club house. This building iss 
very handsome one of two stories ax 
built of brick and stone, which formss 
centre for social and literary life in it 
own city. The founder of the club wu 
Miss Edith Menefee. The Club ownss 
library of about one thousand voloma, 
which is constantly being increased. 

Other clubs which are among the 
earliest, are the Quid Nunc of Tyle, 
which has a fine library of its own, 2nd 
the Dallas Shakspere Club. Both thew 
clubs are fifteen years old, having bee 
organized in 1886. As with many cthe? 
States, most of the clubs were organized 
at first as study clubs. A Texas cla} 
woman wrote to Mrs. Croly in 189 u 
follows: 





“Tf education is worth anything, in sny 
partment in life, surely it will bear its tet 
fruits in that most vital of all institutioss- 
the home. The educational advartace 
afforded by a good study club must be appa: 
ent to the most superficial observer. [ 
quickened sympathies, broadened conceptixs 
enhance a woman's value; if a realizauca d 
the value of spare moments, and the relair 
importance of the essential and non-essetia | 
things of life be serviceable, then will sir 
clubs enrich the character and deepen t 
channels of usefulness for women.” 


It looks as if she were right, for tit 
Texas Clubs are certainly keeping 
with other clubs in progressive work. 


STUDY PROGRAMME 

Following is a programme for study of te 
Netherlands and of the Transvaal. which ¥# 
settled by the Dutch: 

Geography and History of the Netherlsts 
to 1428. 

Influence of the Crusades and What va 
Holland's gain? 

The Renaissance in Europe. 

Michael Augelo; Poet, Painter and Scuipt¢ 

The Religious Orders of Europe. 

House of Burgundy to 1500. 

Historic Guilds. English Wool and Flems 
Looms. 

The Monarch and Emperor, Charles \. 

Order of the Golden Fleece. 

Francis I. of France. 

Cloister Life of Charles V. 

The Inquisition. Edict of 1550. 

Famous Tapestries and Laces. 

The Reformation. 

Feasts and Festivals of the Netherlands 

Benvenuto Cellini. 

Town of Bruges. 

Philip Second. 

The-Kscurial. ; 


Elizabeth Tudor. The Armada. 

French and Papal War. St. Quentin. 

Goethe’s Egmont, and the Egmont of 
History. 
_ Famous Women of the Netherlands. 

Margaret of Parma. 

Count Granville. 

Alva—The Reign of Terror. 
wndence Begun. 

The Iconoclasts. 

Titian and Rembrandt. 

Requescin, the Grand Commander. 

Dutch Customs and Characteristics. 

Franz Hals. 

Don John of Austria. Battle of Lepanto. 

Cervantes. Don Quixote. 

Rubens. 


War of Indo- 


THE TRANSVAAL. 
a-Historic Life of the Transvaal. 
b-The Great Trek—Meaning of the 
word Trans—Vaal. 
i a-The Inhabitants. 
b-The Flora. 
c-The Hunters’ Paradise. 
d—Climate and Conditions. 
a-The Refugee Moselekatze—A Sketch. 
b-A Royal Battle— Boer and Zulu. 
V. a-The First President of the Dutch 
African Republic. 
The Native.—The Missionary. 
b-The English Trader. 
The Boers’ Policy toward them. 
a-The Discovery of the Diamond Mines 
and Gold Fields. 
b-The Occupation of the Boers. 
I. a-Annexation of the Transvaal by the 
English. 
b-Revolt of the Boers. 
c-The British Suzerainty. 
IL a-Oom Paul—the man—the leader, 
b-Was his Policy a wise one? 
OI. The Raiders and Rebels. 
. Stock Raising vs. Diamond Mining. 
a-The English Capitalist. 
b-Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain. 
I. The Fate of the Transvaal. 


Britannica; Holland and the Hollanders, 
rown; Chamébers’s Encyclopedia; ‘‘ Rubens,” 
le, Century, 27; “Wandyke,” Cole, Century, 
; “Halls,” Cole, Century, 25; ‘“ Rembrandt,” 
le, Century, 25; Holland, D’ ‘Amicis; History 
the Reformation. D’ Aubigné; History of 
rt, De Forrest; Hans Brinker, Dodge: His- 

y of the Refor mation, Fisher; Brave Little 
Yond, Griffis; America in Holland, Griffis; 
chael Angelo, Grimms; History for Ready 
ference, Guilds; “Picturesque Quality of 
land,” Scribner, 2,5, 10; History of Art, 
ebke; “Old Flemish Painters, ” Mason, 
rper’s, 57, 58; ‘' Rubens,” Mason, Harper's, 
; “Old Dutch Masters,” Harper's, 5; His- 
y of the Netherlands, Motley; Famous Birth- 
ce of Bruges, Pierson; Gayerre, Life of 
tip Second, Prescott; Cloister and Hearth, 
ade; History of Charles V. Robertson ; 
ry of Holland, Rogers; Revolt of the Neth- 
ands, Schiller; Era of Protestant Revolu- 
rn, Seebohn; Cloister Life of Charles V., 
tling; Life of Van Dyck, Sweetzer; Art 
the Netherlands, Taine; Mediaeval Church 
story, Trench ; Famous Vacation in Hol- 
d, Waring; ‘Hals,” Century, 25; “ Rem- 
ndt,” Van Rensselaer; The South African 
ettion, Olive Schreiner; “The English Side 
the Transvaal Question, ” Amos K. Fisk, 
9 York Times, October 17, 1899; Oom 
u's People, Howard C. Hillegas; Between 
sand Sand, W. ©. Sculby; Impressions 
South Africa, James Brice; An Exiled 
¢ H. A. Bryden; A Tale of the Transvaal, 
rge Russell; South Africa Recollections, 
. Lionel Phillips ; On the South African 
ntier, William Harvey Brown; Story or 
th Africa, Basil Worsfold; Raiders and 
es in South Africa, Elsa Goodwin Green. 

HELEN M. WINSLOW. 
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EVERY LITTLE TOOTH IS A 
CANDIDATE FOR RUBIFOAM 


t 


[ parents would beg:n the care of teeth 

and gums early, the second cr per- 
manent teeth would be much more 
beautiful and regular, and dentists’ bills 
smaller. Let the little ones learn the 
delights and benefits of 


RuBifoam, 


used everywhere, imitated everywhere, 


25 Cents a Bottle 


Sample Vial FREE for two cents in stamps. 


Sold everywhere, 


’, Hoyt & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 


Delicate Dessert 


Fruit served with Ramona or Athena Sugar Wafers 
makes a dessert as tempting and tasteful as the most 
elaborately prepared puddings or custards. The novelty 
of these delicious wafers adds an additional charm— 
nothing more pleasing can be placed before the guest. 


» RAMONA~ ATHENA 
~ Sugar Wafers 


differ in flavor and taste from any other product 
of the fancy baker’s skill. Ramona has chocolate- 


cream filling, Athena is flavored with a lemon 
: Bold everywhere .n sealed tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


A BARGAIN 


COLLECTION OF 


PANSIES. 


FIVE 1 Packet Mammoth Butterfly........__-- 









1 Packet Giant Fancy .5.05 ch lvedenacaans 
1 Packet Black Prince.- 














5 1 Packet Snow Queen......-.-.-. oe akan Cents 
1 Packet Red and Scarlet ._.5 Cents 

VARIETIES a cat RD ae te 

We COU) ViSl0Gichiabswconscadcscwdins 25 Cents 
aia FO 10 CENTS in cash or stamps, ees you send the addresses of two 

friends who grow flowers, and return this advt. or name the 

a paper with your order. It is the be st value for the mone y ever 
offered. Your money returned and the seeds as a present, if not fully satisfied. 






Ss. Y. HAINES & CoO., 105 


PAY 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 49 } Naasae "St. N Ne Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





to write for our 200-page 

book. Tellshow men with 

rapid seal meee ee el 
or STE 


free 


h small FREE iff a" will send the name of 


BOSTON BLOCK, 
PAPE 5 frie ver 12 years of age, we 
pabok ceed ye the Btar for 3 months: free. itis the 
blished. Ad 


boys’ paper pu drees with stamp. 


THE STAR, & 20 2 Marion Street, OAK PARK, ILL. 








#)\SStraigbt Fron 


— 


ont Pits 


Military Form. 


This Corset is the latest Parisian 
model. Straight Front. Endorsed 
by leadiny modistes as the most per- 
fect Corset of the century. Made 
with four and five-hook clasps. 


If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
349 Broadway, Cor. Leonard St., 
New York City. 















“Corset Rest” 


A natural, graceful and 
comfortable bust sup- 
port which leaves the 
waist and abdomen un- 
restrained. For all 
forms of Athletic, Phys- 
ical Culture and Hygl- 
enic exercises. For yocal 
iste, readers, lecturers, 
students, teachers, Fo 
morning, evening and 
negligée. For corpulent 
figures. For maternity 
urposes it is indispensa 
je. Grecian Bust 
Girdle “Corset Rest" is 
the pre-eminent comfort 
and health garment of 














» ; > 
. 
i __ 






N 





GreciA 






the day. Made in bust 

measure 5) to 50 inches. gusv Gi DLE, 

Style 6—White, drab or “| & — 

‘Diack, fine sateen, $1.50. _— 

Style 72—White imported batiste_....._-- wesielas $1.50 
)# Style 58—White or drab plain jean_..._.......... £1.00 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





JDescriptive Circular Free on Request. 


CLASSIC CORSET CO., Chicago, III. 


| Competent agents wanted in towns of less than 10,000, 









Send 10c, for 
Duchess Lace 22"5, 0c 3" 
patterns; Handkerchief, Collar, Cuffs and 
Tie Ends, Also copy of ““MopERN EMBROID. 
ERY MAGAZINE” for embroidery instruc- 


tions. Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass, Box M. 
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BIRTHDAYS SHOULD BE KEPT AS JOYFUL 
anniversaries in every family. Whether 
the birthday is that of the aged grand- 
mother, a parent or a young member 
of the household there should be some 
little festival to mark the occasion, some 
small gift, a few flowers, but much 
rejoicing. In this way home is made 
brighter, and family ties are more strong- 
ly drawn. <A young girl can help to 
make sunshine in her home by remem- 
bering ‘her father’s or mother’s birthday 
with a small offering and an affectionate 
greeting. It may be that she has a 
brother away from home on his birth- 
day. He is at college or in a distant city 
entering on a business career. <A letter 
and a birthday present should be sent to 
him as a sister’s duty. Many girls do not 
realize how much their gentle, sisterly 
influence can help their brothers, but a 
girl who has been brought up to keep 
the dear family anniversaries knows how 
much the letter from home and the little 
loving gifts are valued by the brother 
who is far away. 

A girl naturally looks forward to her 
own birthday as an event, but she will 
be happier if she does not become ab- 
sorbed by a too great consideration of 
self. Not very long ago a girl friend 
of mine said, ‘I shall be eighteen next 
month, and I am to have a birthday 
luncheon. Mother is going to give me 
a ring, father a watch, Uncle Ned a 
desk and some books, and don’t you 
think all the friends I invite to my 
luncheon will send presents?” 

“Stop a moment, Ruth, dear,” I said, 
‘fT am sure it will be a happy time for 
you. Of course, your mother and all the 
dear ones love to give you pleasure, and 
it is right that they should, but you must 
not let your friends feel under any obli- 
gation to send presents simply because 
they are invited to your home on your 
birthday. That would be a mere bargain, 
and you would be losing the true spirit 
of hospitality. You must show your 
hospitality by giving pleasure to your 
friends. No doubt, you may receivesome 
pretty gifts from friends. If you re- 
ceive any presents, be sure to thank your 
friends warmly for thinking of you, and 
do not let any girl feel that her small 
present is less welcome than the gift of 
aricher friend. I think it would be a 
happy thought to give something your- 
self to each guest. <A pretty box filled 
with bonbons and tied with a bright rib- 
bon would be a nice souvenir of the day. 
On the ribbon you can paint in gold let- 
ters the date and your initials. Do not 
think only of yourself on that day. Be- 
gin your woman’s life with the idea of 
what you can give—not what you can 
gain. I mean not only absolute gifts of 
things, but of kindly feelings, generous, 
unselfish thoughts. Find some poor 
children who never have fun or presents, 
or some children in a hospital, and give 
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something to them on your birthda 
some toys, books, fruit or flowers. Make 
the day a joyous one for yourself by 
your loving interest not only in your 
intimate friends but in those who ar 
not so fortunate as you.” 

‘“T had never thought of all that,” 
said Ruth, pensively. ‘‘ Thank you very 
much for the idea.” 

Some months have passed since then. 
A letter lies on my desk from my friend 
Ruth, who is now living in a far distant 
city. ‘My eighteenth birthday was the 
happiest day of my life,” she writes, “! 
had lovely presents. The luncheon for 
eighteen of my girl friends was a great 
success, but the best part of the day wa 
my morning visit to the children’s bos 
pital when I carried to the children pre 
sents of flowers, toys, books and games. 
Ever since then I have visited the ho 
pital regularly. There is a dear little 
lame boy who suffers so much bat is © 
panent and a crippled girl who is very 
onely because she has no mother to 
come to see her. All the children loot 
for me one day in the week, and we do 
have such a happy hour with que 
games, picture books and stories. Life 
seems to have something very sweet and 
real to me in it if I can bring some 
brightness to these suffering little ones. 

GIRLS WHO LIVE IN THE CounTRY OFT 
overlook the possibilities of earning 
money in their own neighborhood. | 
they live near a large town and have! 
few acres of land and some capital, they 
may, if they have ability and enterpris, 
start a good business in poultry raising 
market gardening. The work require 
skill, industry and practical knowledge 
as well as considerable tact in a busites 
way, yet to the young woman who lor 
outdoor life and gardening it opens ©) 
a pleasant and healthful means of mai 
ing a living. The absolute manual la'v" 
in gardening need not deter one ir 
entering into the business, because 
may employ workmen, but the b 
work, the intelligence and skill in 
aging must be supplied by the o 
herself. A few young women are 
ing a success in such lines of work 

st Summer, while walking in 
country near a town where I was ¥! 
ing, I noticed a neat covered mar 
wagon, drawn by a sturdy horse, pas 
slowly along the road. In the was 
were seated two girls. One was driv 
the other was reading aloud to her ca 
panion from a book she held in 
hand. The girls were plainly and 
dressed; each had an air of good-br 
ing; each had an intelligent, interest 
face. So absorbed were they int 
book that they did not observe 
passer-by, who looked with natural ¢ 
osity at these studious young ms 
women. On their wagon was the ! 
“E.(andS, Thompson,” and the furt 

















information, “Poultry, eggs and vegeta- 
bles, Ferndale Farm.” Later in the day 
I had the opportunity of learning from a 
friend that these young women had by 
hard work and enterprise established a 
good business in selling the products of 
their farm and garden to the local deal- 
ers and Summer residents in the neigh- 
borhood. Many country homes belong- 
ing to people of wealth were regularly 
supplied by them, good prices being 
obtained by reason of the excellent 
quality of their articles.and the prompt 
and careful service. Not wishing to 
lose time for improvement, these young 
women made a habit of reading while 
on their return trip home, and, after the 
delivery of their market products, let- 
ting their horse jog slowly while they 
took a well-earned moment of mental 
refreshment from the pages of a book. 
One of the girls is preparing for college 
and expects to enter next year. Her 
share in the proceeds of the farm will 
be used toward paying for the college 
course for which she is longing. Her 
sister is to continue the business with a 
young woman who will contribute more 
capital to the enterprise. The girls had 
some small capital to start with, but they 
owe their success to their own practical 
ability and business qualifications. 


THE ART OF WRITING A NOTE OR A LETTER 
should be carefully practised by girls. 
Facility of expression may not come 
readily to all, but, at least, girls can Jearn 
to write a clear, legible handwriting and 
can be careful about spelling, grammar 
and punctustion. One should take plen- 
ty of time to write a letter or a note, 
shonld express whatever fact or senti- 
mentisto be conveyed in appropriate lan- 
guage, tending neither to curtness nor 
verbosity ; and having said all that is re- 
quisite one should add some phrase that 
forms a polite conclusion. 
reading books and observing the appear- 
ance of words in print will aid those who 
are uncertain in spelling. Reading will 
help to develop one’s style of expression 
and will enlarge one’s vocabulary. Let- 
ters should never be written with pencil 
or on half sheets of paper or on ruled 
paper. Punctuation is a stumbling-block 
to some people. Their sentences seem 
written with breathless disregard of com- 
mas, periods or capitals. Signatures 
should not be cramped, but plenty of 
space should be allowed for the full 
name which must be written without 
any prefix. The address and the date 
should Lot be omitted in a letter. 

When girls are away. at boarding- 
school they should reinember that the 
family at home like long, readable, pleas- 
ant letters, not short, careless scrawls 
written in haste, as though anything 
would do for a home letter, or written 
only to ask for a new dress or some 
pocket money. Practice in home corre- 
en will help school-girls when 
they are called upon in after life to write 
social or business letters. 

There are certain letters which girls 
would do well to leave unwritten. These 
are letters to young men. Their young 
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“WARNER'S. BONED WITH-RUST-PROOF” STAMPED.ON EVERY. PAIR . 


FOUR POPULAR STRAIGHT-FRONT STYLES 

HILDA—Medium or long, low bust. White, THAT.ITA—Medium or long, low bust, long 

drab, black, $1.00. skirt. White, drab, black, $1.50. 
ANITA—Extra quality, low bust, medium or | OPHELIA—Superb materials; medium bust. 

long. White, drab, black, $2.00. White, drab, black, $2.50. 

Ask your merchant for booklet illustrating different styles, or send to 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 

New York: 682 Broadway. CricaGco: 207 Jackson Boulevard, SAN FRANCISCO: 526 Market Street. 
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For $1.00 the United States (safe arrival guaranteed) a 
Fine Specimen Azalea 


40 inches in circumference, of any desired color, full of buds and 
in such condition that it can be brought into flower for Easter 
in any ordinary window. This offer holds good only for 
orders received on or before Marck 15. 
FREE To every purchaser and also to all who write for 
it mentfoning this magazine, we will mail free a 
copy of our Garden Calendar for 1901, the largest and most 
complete catalogue of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs ever issued 
for free distribution. 


HENRY A. DREER, “‘pnitadeipiie, Pa.” 
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men friends will think better of the girls 
who never write to them than of those 
who do. This is a truth which girls find | 
difficult to believe. PRISCILLAWAKEFIELD. | 


Sentences written in an hour 


20 MINUTES a day in the study of adver- 
tising will fit you for $25 to $50 per week position. 

i Employed graduates prove it We teach every 
te EP aoe ee aaa practical feature by mail. Write for evidence free 
Pe AAA Page- Davis Co. Suite 6.167 Adams St. Chicago 


SHORTHAND by the PERNIN, non-shading 
non-position, connective vowel 
method. Highest World’s Fair award. Taught by M 
Self-Instructor, $2. FREE LESSON and circulars. 
Write. H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit; Mich. 
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Ralston 4 
Breakfast © 


Food 


famous with folks fond of fine living, who are 
careful of their health. 


That delicious flavor comes from the best § 


wheat nature can produce. Ralston Breakfast 

Food children are red cheeked and robust--the 

embodiment of health. 

Sample free for your grocer’s name. 
There’s variety in our Pure Food family to 


MM 
please every palate: Ralston Health Oats, Ralston Hh 


Hominy Grits, Kalston Barley Food, Purina Pan- 
kake Flour and Purina Health Flour which 
makes “Brain Bread.” Ask yourbaker for«Brain 
Bread” or bake it yourself, following Mrs. Rorer’s 
recipes which will be sent on application. 

Ralston-Purina Cereais are distinguished by 
Checkerboard packages. 


See Special offer in March TRUTH. 
PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount?’ 


806 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BEST 


Breakfast 
Luncheon 


Supper 
Van Houten’s Cocoa con- 
tains more digestible nour- 
ishment than the finest 
Beef-tea. 


Order it next time—take no other. 





THE GEM EMBROIDERY MACHINE. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


cH” An tndependent 
living made at home. 


» This machine does finest 
embroidery on any fabric; 
pa uses wool, silk or cofton. 
ws AB A special offer we send 
#3 machine with full set of 
stamping patterns, sample 
of embroidery and full 
instructions together with 
of embroidery de- 
signs for 6 cents pre- 
rice $2.00. Agents wanted. 
G 60., Dept. 206, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE NEW DUST PAN.—Rapid veller. 
Exclusive territory. Sample prepaid. 3c. Write 
for large catal e. 50 other fast sellers. and 
to get Sample Outfit Free. 

RICHARDSON MFG. CO., S. ST.. BATH, N. Y. 
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A Voca 


The very name suggests a long vista 
of interesting pussibilities, and that the 
idea may be successfully carried out has 
been proved by a leading church congre- 
gation in one of the large cities. The 
manager of the enterprise, who be- 
came editor of the paper, was a young 
woman full of tact, energy and resource, 
and it was largely due to her being so 
eminently fitted for the position that 
the entertainment proved so successful; 
and she chose her assistants well. 

The departinents of the paper included 
editorials, a cartoon, a social depart- 
ment, home page, musical page, stories, 
wants, advertising and a junior depart- 
ment. 

The table of contents of the paper 
was given out at the door in the form 
of programmes, and read as follows: 


N ewspahel 


would read to them the dispatches 
which she had received. She then took 
ap one by one, messages from Socraies, 

other Goose, Aguinaldo, the Chines 
Empress and Baron Munchausen, c:- 
plaining why it had been impossible t. 
prepare the promised paper on the home 
topic assigned to them. 

The editor of the Musical Page gave 
an irteresting introductory talk on 
music and was followed by a travesty on 
the church choir that was irresistible. 
After this the church quartette sang sn 
enjoyable selection accompanied by the 
organ, and a piano solo closed the Page. 

For the Story Page a pathetic poem 
was well recited, and a humorous story 
read. 

The Want Page afforded the most fus 
of the whole evening’s entertainment. 


THE NEW NEWSPAPER. 








Vou. I.—No. 1. (Name of city and date.) (Name of church or society.) ; oe oar. 
8 o'clock. 
1. SALUTATORY, by the Editor. Musica: Notes, = =... -- -- > -- 
The Solution of the Chinese * ee Burst of Melody, by the Choir. 
2. EDITORIALS, Problem, Seeceeeene = : Piano Solo, _—___---.. ------ 
Buglanga yay Ole Dir 7. Story { Pathetic Poem, --------.-.- 
POW: derdeeeoee PaGE, ( Humorous Story 
B.(CARTOON:. 3: . > “y.. Aeteeee es eaee ’ Br) esr 
4. PERSONALS, Society NEws, SURPRISES, 8. WANTS, ETC, 2 wn ee nnn ee ee 
BIG, | oy | ue, Heeeeeeioess 
5 cer General Survey of Home 9. DISPLAY ADS, --- === === 
esa krinet Influence,_.-..------- 10. JUNIOR ) Poem, illustrated by 
“"? ( Foot-Notes, .....------- PAGE, pe” eis eecne 


SUPPLEMENT IN THE D1niING—Room. 


This programme would, of course, be 
remodelled to suit various editors, but it 
affords a well-defined plan from which 
to work. 

As carried out in the present instance, 
the “‘salutatory ’”’ consisted of a graceful 
introductory address in behalf of the 
new publication by the editor-in-chief, 
who occupied a seat at a desk on one 
side of the platform. 

This was followed by the two editorial 
articles in succession. These were ad- 
dresses delivered by prominent men of 
the city and formed the weighty portion 
of the programme. 

The next item was a cartoon drawn 
upon the spot by the leading cartoonist 
of the city, whose services were gener- 
ously volunteered. 

The personals and society news prov- 
ed the occasion of much merriment, for, 
of course, there were many loca] hits 
which were appreciated by the audience. 
The society editor naturally needs to be 
witty as well as wise. 

The editor of the Home Department 
made the announcement that her con- 
tributors had at the last moment all 
failed her, and, that the readers might 
understand of how high an order she 
had planned to make her page, she 


The “want editor,” a new functionarr 
in journalism, was especially well quali- 
fied for his position, as the following | 
specimen ‘‘wants”’ will certify — they 
were, of course, read by the editor: 





Wanted, two first-class editorial writers for 
the staff of this paper. Must at least be 
somewhat familiar with the English lan , 


Fo sale or exchange, 600 red plush chairt 
Warranted not to change color under any 

OO Oey. may come and 

go, but these chairs blush on forever. 





E 





(The church in question was furnished 
with’ chairs upholstered in red plush. 
and the carpet was beginning in places 
to show signs of wear.) 

The advertising solicitors had been 
well chosen by an advertising manager, 
and this department, as is usually the 
case with newspapers, was where the 
greatest amount of money was realized. 

Different merchants of the city had 
been interviewed and the advertisementé 
of a large number secured. A uniforp 
set of large cards had been printed, each 
one with the name of one of these firm. 
The cards were placed on an easel, to be 
displayed one at a time. The first one 
was that of a large dry goods house 
having many departments. The “ad- 








vertising manager,’”’ who was a woman, 
came upon the platform wearing two 
large shields, one fastened to the waist, 
the other to the skirt of her dress, 
each bearing the name of the firm dis- 
played upon the easel. She gave a 
zeneral statement of the resources and 
tharacter of the firm, and was followed 
oy a young girl dressed in a dark cos- 
ume, which was hung with all kinds of 
10tions. A basket of the same was upon 
ler arm and in her hand she carried a 
whisk broom. To the tune of “Buy a 
3room,” she sang a cleverly worded ad- 
‘ertisement of the notion department, 
nodelled as nearly as possible upon the 
ines of the original song, displaying 
ier notions as she sung. 

She was followed by a young lady 
lressed in silks almost covered with 
leep laces, who represented her depart- 
nent effectively. Then came a young 
iiss in a dainty dimity gown, who told 
f the newest fabrics in wash goods, 
nd afterward a girl whose costume was 
iade up of towels in a& most ingenious 
ishion. They wore large hats, and all 
1ade picturesque figures, 

A general announcement was made 
ith regard to each new tirm whose 
ame was shown on the easel and on 
1@ shields of the manager, and cos- 
Imes appropriate for each were worn 
-y the young girls who presented the 
laims of the firm. 

_ The Junior Page was edited by the 
rtist of a leading newspaper of the 
ity, who recited a juvenile poem, which 
e illustrated with charcoal sketches. 
hese were appreciated by the entire 
idience, without regard to age, and 
med an appropriate close to a wholly 
iccessful entertainment. 

The editor-in-chief then announced 
iat the supplement to the paper would 
> found in the dining-room. Here 
fee and wafers were served, and an 
portunity was given for a social time. 
he nominal admission fee taken at 
‘e door included the charges for re- 
eshmenta as well, as these were of a 
Ty simple nature, and, as already 
ated, the profits of the affair were 
'gely due to the judicious advertising 
ethods of the management. The nov- 
‘Y of the enterprise attracted a large 
-dience, and many were heard to ex- 
ess the desire that another edition of 
© paper might be forthcoming. 

In the entertainment described there 
3 no effort made to carry out the idea 

4 newspaper office in the stage effects, 

t this might readily be done, and 
ald add materially to the general im- 

ssion which the entertainment seeks 
convey. - 
When one undertakes to carry out 
h a programme as indicated there 
Ibe no trouble in finding appropriate 
terial. The chief trouble will be 
Odin trying to keep the programme 
‘bin bounds of time. It is well to 
0 the advertising carefully, for this 
i department which no one who is 
rested in the finances of the affair 
[wish to cut short, and then assign 
te to the other departments. The 
plement may be dispensed with en- 
ly if one wishes, for the newspaper 
le affords sufficient entertainment 
an evening. JULIA D. COWLES. 
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There are other stockings besides the Shawknit for which you pay the Shawknit price, 
but, try as you may, you cannot find others that stand the wear, retain their shape, feel and 
look as well as the famous Shawknit half-hose for men, the kind that always hold their color. 


A FEW OF OUR 
25c LINE HALF-HOSE FOR MEN 


All honest values, made in the following styles: 
2s 0—Light Cardinal | 3s 8d—Navy Blue 
2s 1—Dark Cardinal 3s 8L—Cadet Blue 
19s 9—Snow Black | 3s 3—Natural Egyptian 
“ The best black made.” Free from dye. 
Our Catalogue of Men's Half-Hose, showing colored 
illustrations, gauges and price-list, free. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 27 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 





A New 
Hair 
Clasp 


Does away 
s with tying hair 
with ribbon, 


ACOTT” 


Hair and Ribbon Clas adjusta 
itself to any braid or plait. Ap- 
y_ plied instantly. Will last 
and look handsome for years. Made 
in many varieties. Sold by dealers, or 
sample with elegant ribbon bow like & 
illustration mailed for 25 ste, Descrip- 






















tive book in colors—FRE 
Buzzacott, 7842 Jackson Ave., Chieago, Ii, 















} Tickets to all Resorts in Texas, Colorado, Mex. 


/ co, California, Florida, &c, Special rates to Hot 
oY Springs, Ark. Tourists’ tickets a jalty. Send 
Y Postal Card for our book, “Southern Resorts.” 





MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES from N.Y. | 
™ DELIGHTFUL OCEAN VOYAGES TO THE | 
}PORTS OF TEXAS, GEORGIA, FLORIDA, 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


When not obtainable there, we 
will send them, delivery charges 
postpaid, upon escerys of price. 
Specify size, color an 

ber when ordering. Sizes, 9to 11. 


style num- 


25 Cents a Pair 
6 Pairs in attractive box, $1.50 





150 KINDS 
For 16 Cents 


Last year we started out for 200,000 new 
customers. We received 270,000, We 
now have on our books, 1,110,000 names. 
We wish 39,000 more ‘in 1901, maki 
1,500,000 full, hence this unpreceden 
otfer for 16 cents post paid of 

20 kinds of rarest, luscious radishes 
12 magnificent earliest melons, 


16 sorts glorious tomatoes, 
25 peerless lettuce varieties, 
12 splendid beet sorta, 
65 gorgeously beautiful flowerseeds 
Tn all 150 kinds, sure to delight and please and 
Captivate your hearts sone er with our great 
bee C 


illustrated Plant and atalog, telling all 

about Billion Dollar Grass, Peaoat, Teoslote, 

Bromus, Speltz, Onion Seed at 60c., etc., for 
6 cents stamps and thie notice. 

Catalog itively worth $100 to any 

planter of garden and farm seeds, 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
607 La Crosse, Wis. 








AND SATIN 
Crazy Patch. A large ackage, 


retty pleces, assorted colors, 


: Sheet of C 
Quilt Patterns, 10c. each. 
18 8, 


REMNANTS for 


3 packages, 25c.; A large package, 
all colors, Embroidery Silk, 20c.; 
Stitches with every order. 


C. H. MALLORY & CO,, Pier 20, E. R., N. ¥. | LADIES’ ART COMPANY, ST.J LOUIS, MO. 
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A PERFECT FIGURE 


FOR A DOLLAR 








The 
Colonial 
Bust 
Form 
Corset 


A bold de- 
oarture in 

corset- A 
nakinoe—a EF t/t 


Corset and Paid 
Bust f A 


Former 
combined— - 
sensible, 

vaSy>» com- 
fortable gar- 
ment that 





sells for a \ 
Jollar 


Fema aitatags. me 


Colonial Straight Form Corset 


a comfortable 
garment. Many 
of the so-called 
“Straight-Front” 
Corsets are not. 
Made of white 
and drab coutil 
and black 
sateen. 


Price $1.00 


Almost any dry 
goods store can 
~ pply either of 
Llese garments 
ot the price 
quoted, If you 
‘amt get them 
‘ your local 
store we will 
supply them 
oostpaid, 





¢ 
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Vescriptive 
vircular C free 


Bortree Corset Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 





ARE YOU SHORT? 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the Shoe.” 
ard Hetght, a 
tke Instep, e Bet- 
a eter _ ter Fitting Shoes, Ke- 
move Jar In Walking. 
arsed by phvsicans, Simply placed {fn the heel, felt down. Don’t 
uire larger shoes. 4 {n., 25¢.; % in., 86e.; 1 in., per pair. At 
© and department atores. 

EAD? Send name, size shoe, height desired, and 2-cent stamp for 
ron ten days’ trial. 


LBERT MFG. CO., 62 Fim St., Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN TO SING 
AT HOME by my thorough method 
of training. ith my Ce 
course [ guarantee to train and cul- 
¥ tivate your voice or refund your 
money. The best musical knowledge 


d especially for Home Study. 
ae Has Highest Endersement, 
x descriptive bockletsent free, Address 


3) Prof. 6. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Jakdale” Macramé and Knitting Twine 
139 THE BEST. SAMPLE BALL WILL BE MAILED 
ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN BTAMPS, 
UCE R.WARE &CO.,71 Federal St., Boston, Mass., Manufacturers 
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One of the things which is aptto strike 
a close observer of American life and 
manners is the change which has come 
over the neighborliness of the people ia 
the past half-century or more. As we 
come nearer together in one sense, we 
grow farther apart in another. When a 
mile or a block separated our homes we 
knew each other intimately; now fami- 
lies living on opposite sides of a hall 
scarcely know each other’s names. 

The decline of the beautiful old-fash- 
ioned habit of neighborliness, which 
once seemed an essential characteristic 
of democracy, is apparent not only in the 
crowded cities but in the country vil- 
lages as well. The Colonial type still 
lingers, it is true, in some of the quaint 
old communities known to Mary E. 
Wilkins and Sarah Orne Jewett. But 
they are belated places, remote from 
railways and other things which would 
bring them into touch with the world. 
There is no influx of strangers to shake 
up ideals or alter the sweet old ways. 
In the average up-to-date country com- 
munity the young folks are all running 
away to the city, and their places are 
taken by strangers, either rich Summer 
residents or farm laborers of foreign birth 
and alien habits. The result is a division 
into little cliques, each with widely differ- 
ing, sometimes antagonistic, ways and 
ideals. Mr. Howell's, in his Zraveller from 
Altruria and in Annie Kilburn, has given 
charming, if somewhat saddening, pic- 
ture of the state of things where the 
Summer resident has replaced the far- 
mer’s lads and lasses. Where the new- 
comers are poor and of one nationality, 
like the French Canadians in New Eng- 
land, they flock by themselvzs. 

The young folks who go away to the 
city profess to scoff at the village life 
Where “everybody kn ws everybody 
else’s business, and you can’t stir but the 
neighbors want to know about it.” But 
there is something more in the neighborly 
interest than idle curiosity, and asthe city 
migrants, moving from flat to flat, grow 
older and wiser they understand what a 
lack in life is the want of neighborhi- 
ness. Whoever heard of a family starv- 
ing to death in a little village? . Who- 
ever heard of aman killing himself there 
because he could not find work? Old- 
fashioned neighbors would feel that they 
were worse than heathens if a man in 
their community were out of work and 
ill and none of them knew about it until 
too late. These things could not hap- 
pen where people were interested in 
their neighbor’s business as well as their 
own. The absolute absence of any 
neighborliness is appreciated to the 
fullest extent by those who have come 
from the smaller inland towns and set 
up their Lares and Penates in the large 
cities. <A flat house in a tolerably re- 


? 


‘Ment and direction of true neighbor 





4 


fined neighborhood in New Yorki 
veritable Sahara. One may live for \ 
years in an apartment without having) 
speech with one’s neighbor, thongh bi) 
door be only a few feet away. 

There is neighborliness enough, to te 
sure, in the very poor districts: 
much of it, in fact. There, usually, ove! 
finds the other extreme, neighborlines: 
degenerated. It means for the wome: 
borrowing and petty quarrelling; i: 
means shielding the criminal from te, 
law as well as helping the needy. Ther: 
is much that is beautiful and hopefd. 
however, in the neighborliness of th: 
very poor in the large cities. Inthetee 
ment no one continues to suffer who ca. 
be helped by his neighbors, however pot. . 
And the tenement dweller who scorns | 
charity of the philanthropist who pre 
into his affairs before giving relief vill 


. accept readily the scanty aid of his neigh- 


bors who know all his shortcomings and 
who are as poor as himself. And whet 
his turn comes to help someone ele he 
will give as readily as he accepts. Th! 
proper direction of this neighborly sini) 
promises the greatest possible ta 
the not wholly submerged ore 
the poorer districts. Believers in the 
social settlement as an aid in the silt! 
tion of many vexing social problem 
Jong ago recognized the op we pow 
of the neighborly spirit. The more pr- 
gressive “settlers”? make the develo 













ness their chief aim. They endeavor’ 
bring about definite movements for 
betterment of all the neighbors. 
children are interested in leagues f 
keeping papers and banana skins 
apple cores off the streets. The oid 
ones are helped to organize for improv 
sanitary conditions in streets and hou- 
They are shown their power as cifizt 
to compel action on the part of moni: 
pal authorities, street departments sd 
health boards. Codperative creamer 
and similar institutions which depend 
uber neighbors for success are OrgaDlZc* 
The neighborly spirit is utilized for mt 
tual enjoyment. Little social clubs sid 
parties and entertainments which brtz 
in all the members of families of ' 
neighborhood are organized. Unccr 
sciously the horizon is widened until the 
dwellers in the block, in the ward and 
the city are recognized as neighbors. § 
well as the tenants of the house. 

Of late more stress is being laid on tht 
neighborly commandment—the greates 
of all the commandments—and we 5" 
beginning to see the possibility of god 
which may come of adopting the cout? 
standard to city life. As a rule, wes 
to anxious to measure things by ‘" 
standards, and we overlook the les# 
which many country communities mic 
teach us. M. E. J. KELLEY. 
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THE NEW 


Straight-Front Corsets 


And other styles represented in our Igo! 










Corset Booklet represent the most successful 
effort in the production of Corsets. Designed 
and made on lines that enable the wearer to 
obtain the new straight-front figure, correct 
in every outline, and still enjoy wearing a 
Corset comfortable in every respect. 








Style 238 is here represented. 
It is full- gored, bias seams, 
Straight - front. Price, $1.50. 


GY Corsets are sold by leading 
| of" dealers at popular prices, 


ranging from one dollar to two 


y 
“ 
” 






\ dollars per pair. Should your local 
merchant not be able to supply 
you, write for our Corset Booklet 
showing our most popular styles. 





GAGE-DOWNS COPPANY 


268 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, III. 










will give the 
touch of. 
e. ~. 4 Chef to 
Ke te, your food if 
you use it 


~ for shortening 
and frying 


Your Grocer will get it 


Send four cents for our new Cook 
Book, by famous cooks. 


© WESSON PROCESS CO., Philadelphia 


Makers of W eason Salad Oil. 


Kitchen Piano : 
‘*Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 


Nothing to walk or long for. 
spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-clean- 
ing cabir et. e make nine different kinds of 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 
Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16 Adams St., New Castle, ind. 


Sugar, flour, salt, 


Teakettle eater 8 Still 
Used in all 


and “Chomset, "Teun 
producer; water comes oool, 
clear as rere dew, 
out; Ata any teaketdles fully 
out; fits an 
7 phoid fever f, 
possible where distilled 
water is People with 


- rhemmstion and constipation 
should use distilled water. 
| Booklets 


free. 
| Traxerttz Waren Sr Co., 
6393 Drexe] Ave., Chicago, lit 


COOK BOOK FREE 


(Containing 3235 Pages, Over 2,500 
Recipes, Beund in Cleth.) 


TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (Del.) 
P. 0. Box 889. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 
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SKELETON LEAVES.— To prepare 
skeleton leaves, make a solution of caus- 
tic soda by dissolving three ounces of 
washing soda into two pints of boiling 
water and adding an ounce anda half of 
quicklime previously slaked. Boil for 
ten.ininutes, decant the clear solution, 
and again bring it to a boil. During 
ebulition add the leaves; boil briskly for 
about an hour, occasionally adding hot 
water to supply the place of that lost by 
evaporation. Take out aleaf, put it into 
a vessel of water and rub it between the 
fingers under the water. If the skin and 
pulpy matter come off, the rest of the 

eaves may be removed from the solu- 
tion and treated in the same way, but if 
not, the boiling must be continued. To 
bleach skeleton leaves, mix one drachm 
of chloride of lime with one pint of 
water, adding sufficient acetic acid to 
liberate the chlorine. Steep the leaves 
in this for about ten minutes or until 
they are whitened, taking care not to let 
them stay in long enough to become 
brittle. Put them into clean water and 
float them out on pieces of paper. Lastly, 
remove them from the paper before they 
are dry and place them in a book or bot- 
anical press. 


IN SELECTING CARPETS.—Carpets in 
quality grade down from the most ex- 
pensive about in this order: Wilton, 
Gobelin, Axminster, Wilton velvet, Mo- 
quette velvet, body and tapestry Brussels 

and ingrain. The first three have the 
same quality of wool that is used for the 
face worked through to the back; the 
others are “filled” with an inferior 
quality of wool, Wilton velvet differs 
from the other velvets only in having a 
colored jute back, which does not add 
to its beauty or durability, although it 
does to its price. For use upon parlor 
floors these carpets are desirable in the 
order mentioned. 


SILK-RAG PORTIERES.—To make a 
silk-rag portitre: Out the very thin silk, 
the velvet and the satin in strips two- 
thirds of an inch wide, and the thicker 
pieces in strips one-third of an inch 
wide. Do not begin to sew until a Jarge 
basketful of strips has been prepared, 
and mix the colorsthoroughly. Lay the 
end of one piece flat upon the end of 
another, lapping half an inch, and sew 
all round the four sides of the Jap with 
a running stitch, fastening it firmly. In 
sewing the velvet, satin and thin silk, 
fold them so that both sides will be 
alike. Do not discard the small pieces. 
As soon as several yards have been 
sewed wind the strip into a ball. Col- 
lect a@ quantity of old black silk, and 
before beginning to cut it purchase a 
number of yards of gilt tinsel braid 
about half an inch wide. After every 
three or four yards of ae strip sew in 
a quarter of a yard of the zilt braid. 
The bright silks come next. Cut them 
seperately and wind them into little 

About one pound of silk will be 
needed to make a square yard of por- 
tiére. The portiéres should be fifty-four 
inches wide and three yards long. The 
weaver will arrange the colors. 


Knox’s 
Gelatine 


makes a pint more jelly 
than any other package of 
equal siz@—a guar¢t more 
than some. 


That’s a small point compared to its 
purity. It is as transparent as spark- 
ling water. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy 
** Dainty pene for 
Dainty Peo er " If you 
will send t ame of 
your fecer If you can't 
do this, send a two-cent 
stamp. 

For 5c. in stamps the 
book and full pint 
oes 

r lhe. the book and 


(two for A 
color for fancy desserts 
in every package. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 
66 Kaox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


The most thorough 
and effective house 
cleaner ever invented 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 





The  Perledt Light 


Immensely cheaper than gas or keroe 
sene, and brighter, pleasanter. Fine 
print read 45 feet away. 100 candle 
power 20 hours costs 3c. No odor, no 
smoke, no alcohol torch. 


) Canton caous 


Lighted instantly with 
All Xtyles, 


Incandescent 


Gasoline ee 
one catch, = 
Double and single surners> 
for home, business or end 

lic buildings, $2. 75 and up. 


O7"'Canton" lamps are 
Noteworthy for beoay * 





My CANTON INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT CO. Box J. Canton, 0. 
H. HOUGH. 


ATENT: Washington, D.C. 


fee ut 
pat be allowed. Wate Meee eho ere 


FRANKLIN 


How to Make Cotiee 


C. F. Blanke ts acknowledged to 
be the world’s greatest coffee expert, 
and if you-williwrite and tell just ; 

_ why you aredissatisfied with your ‘s 
| \ coffees he can give’ you -better sug- 
(/; } gestions as to .tiow-to improve its _ 
~~" quality .than anyone’ else.) Never ¢ | 
i F mind if you-are using someone’else’s 
a\ | coffee—he:is willing to help: Address san 
\ C. F. Blanke, Presidents”? : j 


™, 


4/7; ’ { 
Write for booklet (tree) or send $1.30 for ye 
} Sb. tag of Faust Slend— whole, ground : . 
or priveriged, lf your dealer doesn't keep it, 


‘Blanke's Coffee, i | 
bt be \s Leuls. ‘ t 3%) 


\ ) ot 3 
. , } ote 
=—~% _( ee ,4e 


! 





The Brilliant Beauty of new 





Silver is due to the silversmith’s art. That 
brilliancy you can produce easily and quick- 


"(TRO ZON 


ELEC 51100" 


A child can do it. No other silver polish 
will produce the natural brilliancy of gold 


or silver without scratching. 
A penny roves it. 
Send ress for sample. 
Full size box, post-paid, 15 cts. 
All good grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 26 Cliff Street, New York. 
ee ee a ee 


E—_Z—_Y 


TO IRON WITH 


Poil’s Sad Irons 


BEST ON EARTH! 


Handle absolutely non-breakable ; 
a made o pee ereet, with wood 
(always cool) p. eign more 
per set; hold Brak longer; polish 
without effort. 

Peculiar heat retaining structure 
—an important economy. 

Perfectly nickeled and are always 
> bright. 

y Your dealer’s name, if hedon't 
sell them, will enable you to get a 
complete set of these 8 8AD 
IRONS for $1.50 antroductorg offer), 
Delivered to you without further 
cost, through your local dealer. 


WRITE TO-DAY: 
| Schreiber & Coachar Mfg. Co. 
768 Iowa St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Big Money €__.# 
You can make lots of it by securing the agency in your 
own town for the Misses Lisk's Improved Patent Cake 
Tina and Measuring Cups. Need no greasing. Our agents 
are selling from five to thirty-eight sets perday. 100 per 
Cent, profit. Write at once for circulars and terms. 


4000 & LELAND MFG. CO., Box “A,” Citfton Spriags, N.Y. 
—$— eee 2» BOX A, CUrton Springs, N.Y. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT OOLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. Tne 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 




















Collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
co when the child bites them. 
Pe hon such that they cannot be pulled 


ttle. Sample Free by Mall 
WALTER FP. WARE, £13 Arek Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
BETHESDA SANITARIUM, Preskzn. 3. ¥; 
on of Chronie and Nervous Treatment either opathto 


Private rooms or ward. For particulars ad 
_ Prevident MRS. HL. M. BHITH, 35 MeDonough St., Breeklyn, N. Y. 
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TO CLEAN PLASTER FIGURES. —It 
is said that by giving plaster figures a 
bath in a certain way they may be made 
to look like marble. The bath is made 
by putting two generous quarts of water 
into an agate kettle with an ounce of 
pure curd soap and an ounce of white 
bees-wax cut into small pieces; let this 
dissolve over a slow fire, and when all 
the ingredients are thoroughly mixed tie 
fine twine around the figure and dip it 
into the liquid; take the figure out and 
hold it in the air for five minutes, and 
then again dip it into the liquid; let the 
figure dry for a few days, and then rub 
it with a soft flannel. 

HALL SEATS.—A hall seat seems to 
be what is needed in many halls, but 
every housekeeper cannot afford an old- 
oak or mahogany settee or even have one 
built of pine and stained to match the 
woodwork in the room. A plain wooden 
bench, such as is to be found in every 
housefurnishing store, stained to imitate 
cherry or oak, makes a nice-looking 
settee. Make a box cushion for the top, 
covering it with sumptuously colored 
cretonne, corduroy or some inexpensive 
material, tufting it by tacking it down 
with covered buttons; put a twelve-inch 
flounce upon the cushion, box-plaiting it 
on, and you will have a very comfortable 
and pretty hall settee. 

ODOR IN TEAPOTS.—If metal teapots 
are not used for some time they acquire 
a peculiar, unpleasant odor, frequently 
giving a disagreeable taste to the tea 
made in them. It is said that this may 
be obviated by dropping a lump of sugar 
into the pot when it is put away. 

STALE FLAVORS.—These are sure to 
be disagreeable and also so deteriorating 
to fine foods that no seasonings, however 
pungent, are able to conceal them from 
sensitive tastes. If any fopd—fish, flesh 
or vegetable—adhere to a vessel in 
which it has been cooked, it affects 
if not spoils whatever is next cooked 
therein. To prevent intermixtures of 
tastes by the use of the same utensil for 
various purposes, it may be perfectly 
deodorized by boiling in it for a few 
minutes a quart or so of water in which 
has been thrown a teaspoonful of baking 
soda or a small bit of washing soda and 
rinsing and drying it afterward, or a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of wood ashes 
may be added to a pint of water and 
boiled for a few minutes. 

WOODEN UTENSILS.— Wood being 
porous easily absorbs flavors and there- 
fore cannot be kept too fresh. Rolling 
boards, chopping trays, wood mortars, 
food mashers, etc., should always be 
washed thoroughly with hot, strong 
soap-suds, rinsed and wiped and then 
dried in an airy place—the sunshine 
preferred. A hot drying of wet wood 
warps or cracks it. Sometimes bow]s in 
which fish, fat meat or vegetables have 
been chopped require soaking a few 
minutes in hot soda water before being 
set away, in order to prevent the next 
material that is chopped in it from 
being flavored by its predecessor. Simple 
wa-hing will not remove odors. 
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Let the 
Head Decide. 


The head ought to have some- 
thing to say about what the stomach 
receives and how the food is pre- 
pared. Now, the difference between 
lard and COTTOLENE is the differ- 
ence between the hog and the cot- 
ton-plant. There’s nothing delicate 
ot attractive about the hog—he 
offends all our senses. Look at him, 
hear him, touch him, smell him, 
taste him! On the other hand, 


you have 


White 
Cottolene 


made of refined vegetable oil, as 
clean, pure, sweet, and healthful as 
the Southern sun that produces it, 
with just enough choice and whole- 
some beef suet added to give the oil 
consistency. 

Think of the difference between 
COTTOLENE and lard and let the 
head decide what to use for shorten- 


ing and frying. : 
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The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chi New York—Montreal 
Sole Manufacturers. 

Our dainty booklet 
FREE! “A Publie Secret,” 
i} mailed free to address. For 
mari, two 2c. stamps we w free 
1% page recipe book, ‘ 
Helps,” edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


I 
: On ea 
oy aap &' 








READ {[T FORWARD 
READ IT BACKWARD 
THEN TRY IT 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath 
soap,made from purest imported olive oil 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 

Price, 10 cents, at all dealers, or Uncle 


Sam's mail brings a cake for ten cents. 
ALLEN B. WRISLEYCO.,| Makers 
Chicavo, Tils. 
ig 
” 
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THE NEW SPRING STYLES 
IN SUITS AND SKIRTS 


A well made and properly finished garment fits you and is stylish. 
aa Good materials, properly sponged, wear well 

and will not shrink. Our new suits and skirts 
for Spring—from the $8.00 suit for ordin- 
ary wear to the elegant silk lined garment at 
$30.00—embody all of these qualities. Made to 
order—to your measure—from the samples 
which we send you at as little prices as these: 


NEW SUITS—For Spring, the fashion- 
able kind—with a touch of Paris about 
them $8.00 up 

SILK LINED SUITS—Made of excel- 
lent materials and lined throughout 
with taffeta . $15.00 up 

NEW SKIRTS—Pleasing in appearance 
—comfortable because they are light 
weight . . . $4.00 up 

RAINY-DAY SKIRTS—Every woman 
should have one—made of plaid back 
or plain materials $5.00 up 

WASH SKIRTS— You'll need one 
surely when the warm weather 
comes $3.00 up 

WASH DRESSES—Cool and pleasant 
for Summer days. . $4.00 up 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


tL; aD 
LL v3 Yen, Lh. 
~ . egg ‘ 













And remember that this 1s a 
Money Back Business. 

“What does that mean?” 

It means that whatever we send 
you must fit and give you satisfac- 
tion. If it does not, send it back, 
and we will refund your money. 
\.) It’s your good will we want most. 
| Catalogues and Samples will be 
sent FREE as soon as you ask for 
) them—by return mail. Your order, 
8) too, will have personal attention— 
the kind of attention which you 
would give it yourself 1f you were 
having a garment made under your 
own eyes by your own dressmaker. 


NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 


THE 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 
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MOTHS AND BUFFALO BUOGS—Ihg 
is the time of year when little enemi¢ 
of fabrics have, or at least prepare fog 
their finest feasts. Shelves and all wool (- 
work should be washed with a weal § 
solution of carbolic acid, care should lam 
taken to neglect no cracks in surfaces 4 
joinings. If moths are found in gs | 
ments and one lives near other hou 
it is very thoughtless to shake or beat & 
articles outside the windows or in tl@y 
yard. Select a vacant room for shaking # 
and brushing, and then saturate th 
place with naphtha, but be careful to hag 
no fire or artificial light in the place ¢ 
even a match that may be lighted by th 
feet. Eggs of insects are not destroyed , 
by naphtha; hence after a week or # 
subject the garment or the room @ | 
another treatment of naphtha. As sooa 
as this application is evaporated fold the , 
articles and lay them in boxes, pasting 
a paper over the edges. 

CLOTHES HAMPERS. —Travelling ham 
pers for soiled clothes that will 
admit of the cloths being launde 
and returned are made with heary bro 
canvas covers to keep out dampness and 
dirt, and come in all sizes. They sre | 
much more useful than the leather bag: | 
for soiled linen, which can never be us | 
for anything else. 

CLEANSING.—lIn cleaning a spot on& | 
fabric with ether or chloroform it ofte | 
happens that after the original stainB | 
removed a circle is still to be seen. This | 
comes from an impurity in the solvest . 
used. Commercial ether or chlorofons 
is not apt to be perfectly pure. In rut 
bing the stain, therefore, a teacher of 
chemical cleaning advises that some a> 
sorbent like breadcrumbs or chalk or 8 
piece of blotting paper should be ptt 
around the spot to absorb any excess of 
the liquid. Rub towards the spot to 
concentrate the liquid there, leaving the 
edge of the circle thin for quick absorp 
tion. The cleansing fluid, whatever It}& | 
should not be left to dry itself, but be 
rubbed dry with a succession of two & 
three cloths. 

MATTING.—To keep a straw matting 
from turning yellow, wipe it witha clet 
dipped in a mild brine and dry it with 
another cloth. 

BRASS KETTLES.—Brass kettles shoul! 
be kept clean with salt and vinegar 2 
order to avoid verdigris poison. 

MOULD.—Mould can be kept from ® 
bookcase by scattering here and theres 
few drops of oil of lavender. 

TO REMOVE WALL PAPER.—One «! 
the best ways to remove old wall pap’ 
is to dip a large and clean winitewas 
brush in warm water and apply it evenly 
to the wall before scraping with a kitchen 
knife. Holes in the plaster should le 
filled with plaster of paris, mixed Wit! 
mortar. | 

RICH STARCH.—Rich starch used ® 
laundering fine linens, cambrics 8 
lawns is made from pulverized rice. It's 
mixed like ordinary starch, and Fren 
laundresses sometimes add a few drops 
lavender or orris-root to scent the da 
article to which they apply the start | 

~ 
| 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


SKIRT BINDINGS 


y fc prevailing decided bell-shaped skirt makes the binding even more important than ever, 


and there is nothing so perfectly adapted for this purpose as an S. H. & M. Bias 
Velveteen or Bias Cerduroy Skirt Binding. 

Unless your skirt is protected by a binding its edge is almost certain to show at least a 
slight degree of wear within twenty-four hours after you have first put it on, and after a very 
few wearings the edge of the skirt will present a frayed and unsightly appearance. 

On account of its peculiar shape this form of skirt needs better binding protection than 
any other worn in recent years, and the arguments in favor of S. H. & M. Bias Velveteen and 
S. H. & M. Bias Corduroy are many and important. 

They do not chafe or wear the shoe like the old-fashioned braids and are vastly superior 
in elegance, finish and attractiveness. 

If you wear a drop skirt—and it i: hion’s dictate that you should—it, too, should be 
bound with S. H. & M. Binding. Otherwise its edge wi!l soon become worn and frayed and 
and the whole effect will be spoiled. 

Your attention is also called to the fact that there are many advantages in putting an 
S. H. & M. wide velveteen or corduroy binding on the rainy-day or short skirt, thus preventing 
the cutting out or fraying of the edge of the skirt by the heels of the shoes. 

Remember also that while S. H. & M. Bindings are the best, they are also the most 
economical in the end. They wear much longer than other bindings and save you money by 
their durability. 

They also save money in time and labor. It takes just as much of both to put on a poor, 
unsatisfactory binding which will soon have to be replaced. 

Your dressmaker will use S. H. & M. Bindings if you tell her you must have them. 

And at the store, you will get S. H. & M. Bindings if you insist upon it. 

It is your privilege and your duty to your best interests to so insist. 


For the genuine look for the S. H. & M. registered trade mark 
on the back or on the /abel. 
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HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGERS 


are necessary to good and economical washing and should always be used. The rolls 
are made of soft and elastic Para rubber, which wring the thick and thin parts of the 
clothes equally dry and do not break the buttons. They last longer, run easier and 
wear better than any other wringers made. The Patent Improved Guide Board 
spreads the clothes evenly without using the hands. 


| EVERY WRINGER IS FULLY WARRANTED 


and has the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. Sold everywhere. MILLIONS IN USE. 
Our little book ‘‘ The Wring of Sense,’’ and attractive novelty ‘‘ It’s All_in the 
Rubber,’’ which has amused thousands, sent free on postal request. Address Dept. 4. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 99 Chambers St., New York. 





Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


Your Old Piano Will Help to 
Buy a New One. 


If you have an old piano that has 
outgrown its usefulness or that you 
would like to have replaced with a 
new and modern instrument, write 
us for terms of exchange. We will 
make you a liberal offer and guaran- 
tee your entire satisfaction. We make 
it easy to deal with us whether you 
have an old piano to exchange or not. 


OUR OFFER. 


We will ship on approval (anywhere in the 
United States where we have no dealer), to be re- 
turned {f unsatisfactory, we paying railway freights 
both ways. Easy ayments, giving one to 

Latest Model. 1901 Style of Case. three years to complete purchase, if desired. A 

personal letter answering all the special questions 

of your particular case, describing easy payment plans and quoting prices, scnt free with Catalogue on 
receipt of your letter or postal card. Costs you nothing just to look at the Catalogue and prices. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 101 Boylston St., Boston. 


me mr A meme bs = men Ff et <a aed "Satta: ion mate 
Under our plan of selling carriages, buggies and harness, you get 
the profits. The jobber and retailer are cut out. By dealing direct 


with our factory, you pay only the cost of making with a moderate 

profit added ; and you take your choice from the biggest stock and 
fullest assortment. Our plan of Ta 
UU) 























You 
Get the 
Profits 
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Selling Carriages Direct 


insures satisfaction—your money back if you 
are dissatisfied. Our complete illustrated 
catalogue, showipg many styles of high 
grade vehicles, harness, robes, blankets, 
and horse equipments. with detailed de- 
scriptions of each, mailed free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS (0,, 
P. 0, Box 772, Columbua, 0, 
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: for our Catalogue of the famous MeKin- 
resthinn that ¢ a RehEhe Comeinie daatnn 
yr ,eve ng you m poss re 
J in the music line. Ask your abe dealer 
for the McKinley Edition, and if he can- 
not supply you send to us. Catalogue the 
A most complete ever offered. All music at 
~4, reduced prices, Address: 
McKINLEY MUSIO CO. 
RO2 Wabash Av., Chieago;: 74 Sth Av., Ne 


a 

New Idea in Trunks | 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk | 
constructed on new principles. Draw- 
ers instead of trays. A place fo 
everything and everything in its 

5 place. e bottom as accessible as 
ae fhe top. Defies the baggage smasher. 

Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C.0O. D. with privilege 
of examination. Send 2%, stamp 
for illustrated catalogue. 














F. A. STA LLM AN, 


: ’ 
49 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. | w York, 















Answers to Correspondents 


DRESS. 


Miss Setaa H.:—Linen canvas cut doutis 
is more desirable than buckram for collars. Por 
crushed belts and collars the full portion is sup 
plied in the pattern. Follow the directiors 
printed on the label. You did not encloses 
stamp for mail reply. 


IGNoRANT GiRL:—Measure for the length: o! 
skirt at the front, sides und back and meas::e 
the pattern in the sume positions. If the sk 


is to be short, measure from the waist to the | 
floor and deduct the same number of inches all © 


around, ineasuring from the bottom. In Ter 
DeLINEATOR for July, 1900, under the tide! 
‘The Dressmaker” an article was publiste: 
treating of various methods of putting insertion: 
on garments. 


M. S. K.:—An opera coat of black broad 
cloth lined with white silk and trimmed with 
chinchilla fur will be stylish. Use pattern Xo 
4696, price 25 cents. For wear with fan 
waists have a skirt of black satin-faced clot: 
cut by pattern No. 4634, price 25 cents. There 
patterns are illustrated in THE DELINEATOR fir 
January. 


Mrs. C. 8. J.:—You may trim the brow 
serge as you describe. 


MYRTLE:— Young misses frequently follow 
their elders in the arrangement of their bau. 
The front and sides of their tresses may be 
waved and drawn back in Pompadour sugger- 
tion, and the back may be fastened below tle 
crown by a shell buckle or ribbon and permitted 
to fall free below, the hair having been slight'r 
waved or braided. This is a youthful and 
pretty fashion. 


Mrs. JOHN R.:—For your daughter's gradu- 
ation dress we would suggest mousseline de 
soie, dotted Swiss, mull, India or China sik or 
point d’esprit made over fine lawn or soft silk. 


A SuBscriBeR: — For the development 0 
men’s shirt-waists use pattern No. 4991 or Xo. 
4990, price 25 cents each. Get weather stro: 
for the doors and windows. They are made of 
strips of wood and rubber and effectually pre 
vent draughts. Any carpenter will make then 
to fit your doors and windows. 


GEORGIA :—Many delicate women and chili: 
ren neglect to wear next to the skin either merit0 
or silk garments. One should do so to be pr 
tected from changes of temperature, Such u> 
derwear should meet the boot, as the draughts 
about the feet and ankles are auch as to render 
one liable to take cold and to become rheumatic. 
The use of pure woolen garments has beet 
recommended of late, and some of the manu: 
facturers have made some beautifully fine ga 
ments of this kind. Silk is liked by many; " 
has not the irritating qualities of wool, does 
shrink, and protects the body perfectly. It may 
be more expensive, but it wears long. 


GeRMEA:—In buying gloves examine te 
seams well. If the stitching shows a anv 
white place on the kid they will be easily tor". 
will last only a short time and never look well 
It is a waste of money to buy cheap gloves. 


EK. E.:—Silk should never be brushed. Wp 
it with a piece of velvet’ When the cov’ 
of a material has been accidentally destroyed bY 
an acid rub the spot with ammonia snd tle 
color will reappear. 


EMERGENCY:—To render the colors of coll” 
goods permanent, dissolve three gills of salt 
four quarts of water: put the calico in while 
the brine is hot and leave until it grows 
Treated in_this way the colors will not 
when subsequently. washed. 
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& Dewcy’s Improved Acme 


dress and Corset Protector. 


‘etter and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a 
ymplete garment, 
ways ready towear 
ith'ariydress. The 
sly protector that 
in be worn with 
urt-Waists without 
‘wing in. The 

oly perfect 
rotection 
om per» 
ira- 














v0 Best Shield fer bieyele riders. One pair does the werk of six. 
a1, mae ee seen — Ne. 2. Bust Measure 84 80 
» 8. “6 Ne. 4. se rt a 25 
Weanted. "Frew Send money by P. O. Order. 
L. DEWEY, Mfr., 1895 West Menree St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


f oN RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride ade es 
m sample 1901 Aodels BEST M 


1901 Models, $10 to » $18 
"99 & 00 Models, first-class, $7 to $12 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


all makes and models, good as new, 

$8. Great Factory Clearing 

at half factory cost. We ship 
eee on approval and ten days’ 

trial without a cent in advance. 

BARNA BICYCLE distributing 
Catalogues for us. We have a won- 

derful epee oon to Agents i 
1901. Write at once for our Ba re 








SALESMEN caren 


List and Speciai Ofer. Address Dept. 
le to wholesale an 
acturers in our line in the world. Liberal salary paid. 
iddreas : 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Chicago. 
to sell our 

all trade. ‘We are the 

CAN-DEX MFG. 00., Savannah, Ga. 
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The Value of Reputation 
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DRESS—(Continued). 
Mase C. P.:—Make up the skirt by pattern 


No. 4796, price 20 cents, illustrated in Tue 
DELENEATOR for February. 


M. A. G.:—A very pretty dress can be 
evolved from material like the sample you en- 
closed, by using pattern No. 4774, price 25 cents, 
bands of lace covering the stripes. Do not apply 
the insertions until the separate portions are 
cut out; you will in this way save considerable 
trouble. The sample is not wash silk. 


C. J..—Heavy wigging is too stiff to allow 
the skirt to hang in graceful folds. Use hair- 
cloth or linen canvas. Percaline or nearsilk 
makes the most serviceable lining. Read the’ 
articles in THE DELINEATOR for April and May, 
1900, under the title of ‘‘The Dressmaker” 
for the information you desire about basting 
skirts. We would advise skirt pattern No. 
4522. Our shirt-sleeve patterns are cut on 
the most approved lines, and you will find 
them satisfactory. For Summer skirts to be 
worn with shirt-waists, have light-weight 
cheviot for the wool skirt and duck or tan linen 
for the cotton. These may be stylishly made 
from pattern No. 4722. 


ELLa:—Black satin-faced cloths will retain 
their popularity this Spring. 

MaRIE:—The color of the _ bridesmaids’ 
dresses shonld be most carefully chosen, that 
there may he no discord; more than two colors 
are never seen. These may be pink and whito, 
yellow and white, or pale- blue and white, or 
white alone may be worn. The two brides- 
maids in pink should walk together, with the 
two in white following, or ‘vice versa. 


experience, 


» 





A reputation based on half a century’s 
dealing directly with 
women of the family all over the world, 
is unique, and stimulates a worthy pride. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


aims to maintain its well-earned reputation 
for fair dealing during all time. 
manent; its salesrooms are in every city 
of the world, and parts and supplies for its 
machines can always be easily obtained. 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS 


Singer Sewing Machines are Made and Sold only by 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Artistic Cozy Comers and Dens 


Are not so much a matter of money as of good taste 
in the selection and arrangement of the decora- 
tions. The above pictures show but a few of scores 
of artistic pieces intended for Cozy Corners, Dens, 


Halls, Oriental Rooms, Libraries and rooms 
homes generally. Bein Sie a nd oracticall 
they are not only light in weight and Pract! 
indestructible but much more utifu 
than plaster or iron which chips and breaks. 
tack will hold them in place. 

806, is 82x80 inches, finish Anti 
Armor or bright tron, by express prep id, ee 00 

858, 854 and 856 sin 
Oriental Heads ale, in color: are life $2. 00 
Send for ‘Artistic 


» prepaid, ea., 
ns,” a booklet showing 
other designa. If 
remit direct to us, 
Milwaukee. 


dealer ml 
not mee 


NATIONAL PAPIER Mache WORKS, 
406 WATER ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


oe Doilies, and Six Battenberg 

Designs cre Collar,two Tie Ends, 

two Oenterpiecea, also & 

Year's ‘Bubgertption to Ingall’s Fancy 

Werk. Book. ALL for 3 cents. Addresa, 
J. F. INGALLS, Lyan, Mass. Box D. 


9999944904 


the 


It is per- 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


3404-066444460:4466404644440004464 994994990040 444 
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. a Varied Assortment of + 
z + 
3 + 
: Up-to-Date Skirts 3 
; Up-to-Date Skirts 3 
| : ” 
‘ e 
Pe For Ladies + 
¢ + 
(Peng eee + 
Bhd) Bhat Axa yah FACING t The Patterns for these Effectscan be 
Fae Se @ secured from THE BUTTERICK ; 
+ pry J : iba + Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt, with W: ons ait 
kes |}@ PUBLISHING CO, (Limited), or 2 tne Side Seams, (To be madewwith ihe Calman 
, * (ane i any of its Agencies. oe Decided Dip at the Top and with a Short oi 
+ + Round Length.) 20 to 86 inches waist or 37 
A SKIRT SECRET. FHHHHHHSH H+ OOOOOSH+4444¢% = inches hip; 9sizes. Price, 1s.or25 cents, 


The secret of the smartest skirts is HAIRETTE. All 
of the leading dressmak ers and ladies’ tailors use 
HAIRETTE to give the pr oper effect. HAIRETTE 
is the only perfect shrunk, elastic dress facing. It 
is the best for stiffening collars and cuffs. Wet it 
as often as you want to, HAIRETTE drys out as 
good as new. HAIRETTE is shrunk by an improved 
rocess and has a natural elasticity. Use HAIR- 
E once and you will see the difference. Insist 
upon HAIRETTE. See that HAIRETTE is stamped 
upon the selvage. Ask your dealerforit. If he does 
not keep it,do not accept a substitute. Write to 


KEYS, COLLIER & TILLARD, 88 Leonard St.,N. Y. 





Ladies’ 8 Piece Skirt, with Ripple Halit Back. (To Ladies’ Skirt: consisting of a 5-Gored TD 
have the Conventionai or Decided Dip atthe Top,andto Part, Extended to Sweep or Round Length & 
be in Sweep or Round Length.) 20 to 36inches waist or Flare Circular Flounce, 20 to 36 inches wal 
87 to 5814 inches hip, 9 sizes, Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 37 to 5814 inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, is. or2ce 


Ladies’ Skirt: consisting of a 7-Gored Foundastie: | 
Ladies’ Slightly Flared 8-Piece Skirt, withIn- Skirt, and a 7-Gored Skirt vith a Cluster of Lengthy 











verted Box-Plait at the Back. (Tobe made with Tucks at each Seam of the Side-Gores. be & 
the Conyentional or Decided Dip at the Top.) 20 with the Conyentional or Decided Dip at Top.) * 
to 86 inches waist or a7 to inches hip, 9 _— to 82 ins, waist or 37 to 5244 ins. hip, 7 eizes. Price,» 
sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. or 25 cents. 


Iver Johnson 1901 Bicycles both for men and 
women are the results of years of experience and 
hard poem They are pre-eminent as to construc. 
tion, quality and price, and guaranteed highest 
grade throughout has made them pre-eminent 
everywhere as Honest Cycles at Honest Prices. 

SPECIAL ROADSTER 845.00. 
Model 6S, High-Grade Men's, $35; Model 69, High-Grade 
Ladies’, $86; Cushion Frame, $50. 

Coaster Brake if desired $5 extra. 1t’s useless to pay more. 


Ra 5 
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Not in the trust and under the market price. The Ladies’ 9-Gored Flare Skirt. with Inverted Box- 
name “Iver Johnson” on a bicycle, revolver or gun Plait at the Back. (To be made with the Conven- é 
an eee oe Soorehe ete ee eos ventional or Decided Dip at the Top, and with a Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt, with Inverted 
address in the United States. Cash with order. Short Sweep or in Round Length.) 20 to 36 inches Back, and a Strap Box-Plait Stitched 
waist or 87 to 5814 inches hip, 9 sizes, Price, Seam to Flounce Depth. 20 to 36 inches 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS and CYCLE WORKS, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U. 8. A., N. ¥. Office, 99 Chambers St. 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicy- 
cles, Guns and Revolvers. Established 187/, Cat. Free. 
Harry Evxes and Mason Taytor, Champion Riders of 

America, win their races on [ven Jounson WHEELS. 


18. or 25 cents. 584 inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cen 





See that 
Dart 
Attach- 
ment. 





BUDDINGTON’S IMPROVED 
DRESS CUTTING MACHINE 9 / 
with Dart Attachment, for cut- 
ting Bias Basque, enlarging darts, 
&c. New and up-to-date, Cuts 
shirt waist, double underarm and 
all garments. No figuring. No 
refitting, Cuts on cloth. Large 
instruction book. Learned in one 
hour, Try it at your home for 30 

ys. Colored circular and les- 
son sheet FREE. Price &5. § 
Mr. & Mrs. Buddington, 2827 
Indiana Ave., Dept. F, Chicago. 


You j Ladies’ Slightly Flared 7-Gored Skirt, with In- 
Are ou Deaf P verted Box-Plait ze the Back. 2 to 36 inches waist Ladies* Extra ee : htly Flared 4-Gored Shit 
° 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. | ,. 37 to 58i¢ inches hip, alzes. Price, 1s. or 25 (For Tall Ladies.) inches waist or 37 to 
WM. ¥, WILLIS & CO... 124 South 11th Street, Philadelphia, ! cents. inches hip, 9 sizes. 9d. or 20 cents. 
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Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt, in Dip Length. 20 to 


Ladies’ Skirt: consisting of a 5-Gored Foundation Skirt 


THE DELINEATOR. 


36 inches waist or 96 to 574 inches hip, 9 sizes. anda 5-Gored Tucked Skirt. 20 to 8 inches waist or 37 to 
Price, 1s. or 2% feats: in F 524 inches hip; 7 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ Skirt, in Short-Sweep Length: consisting ofa 
7-Gored Foundation Skirt Sewed to a Yoke, and a Cir- 
cular Skirt Shirred to the Yoke Depth. 20 to 380 inches 
waist or 87 to 49/4 inches bip, 6 sizes. Price, 1s. or 2% 
centa, 





Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, :n Dip Length, with Three 
Circular Flouncese. 20 to 8 inches waist, or 36 to 
511g inches hip, 7 sizes. Price Is. or 25 cents. 


A ds - 
&. Sy P | " oye 
ayy if ae 
4622 


Ladies’ 3-Gored Skirt, in Short-Sweep Leneth, with 
Graduated Circular Flounce Tucked at Intervals. 2 to 
% inches waiet or 87 to 5844 inches bip, 9 sizes. Price, 
tsa. or & cepts. 








Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, in Dip peng 20 to 36 
inches waist or 36 to 5744 inches bip, 9 sizes. Price, 


is. or 25 cents. 








Ladies’ Skirt, with Short Sweep: consisting of 
a 7-Gored Foundation Skirt, and a Tucked 7- 
Gored Skirt, cut in Points and Lengthened by a 
Tucked Flounce. 20 to 36 inches waist or 87 to 
5814 inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





4534 


Ladies’ 8-Piece Skirt, with Tucked Founce 
from Beneath which the Skirt may be cut away, 
and having an Inverted Box-Pluit at the Back, 
20 to 82 inches waist or 87 to 524% inches hip, 7 
sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ Skirt,in Dip Length. 20 to 36 in- 
ches waist or 36 to 574% inches hip, 9 sizes. 
Price, 1s, or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ Slightly Flared 5-Gored Skirt. 20 to 36 
inches waist or 37 to 5814 inches hip, 9 sizes, Price. 
1s. or 25 cents. 
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FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 







GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF 





STOCKINGS 


and let him wrestle with them. They will prove 
a match for any oor 3 heels—3 knees—3 toes. 
or 


They are matchless fit, wear, shape and qual- 
ity. Price 25c. everywhere. Booklet Free. 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. C, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Rubens Infant Shirt 
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No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988—550,233. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full oes to dongs and abdomen, thus pre 
venting colds and coughs, so fatal toa phe many chil. 
dren. Get them at once. Take no others, no matter 
what your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn't 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore we want 
it accessible to all the world, and no child ought to be 
without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all silk 
to fit from birth to six years. Sold at eo Stores. 





Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manufactured 
E. M. MARBLE & CO., 94 Market Street, Chicago, Ill 
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YA 
Skirt, Waist and Belt -Holder 


Snaps on like a glove. 


No pins or hooks and eyes, Supports skirt evenly 
across back. Norumpling. No tearing or staining. 
Once put on the waist, aware ready for use with 
any skirt. Has detachable belt-holder. 

1 set for 2 Skirts and 2 Waists with Belt-Holder, 2c. 
postpaid, if your dealer does not keep the “ Caya,” 
Agents Wanted in Every Place. 


CAYADUTVA°MPG. CO.,) Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Go-cart and d baby-carriage in one 


= The “Bloch” 
Reclining 
Go=-cart 


The only safe go-cart. En- 
dorsed by physicians. Suita- 
ble for an infant as fora child. 


Write for book (free) showing how a slight finger press- 
ure reclines the “ Bloch” Go-cart to any position (illus- 
trated by photo-engravings) and telling all about go-carts 
and their prices. 


Most comfortable 
Invalid-chairs 


and safest, are made by 
us; the kind sick persons 
should have. 

Prices & less than others. 
Write for particulars, 4 

If your dealer won't sup- 
ply our goods, we will ship @& 
directly from factory. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Pactory 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining-chairs, 


733 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia § 
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Three-fourths the Time Saved 


One hour counts for little in hand embroidering. It is 
tedious and tiresome, yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal 
Embroiderer 


saves the eyes and nerves 
and does the work more 
perteey and in one 

ourth the time. It is 
a simple little device, 
which makes every stitch 
correct: works in any 
fabric using Embroidery 
Silk or Cotton. It was in- 
vented in 198). The only 
instrument which does 
successfully all and more 

fe than claimed for it. 

We will send one Ideal Embroider, with full instructions for 
using, anda full set of the latest sampling pe ser ns. Also a 
beautiful book,containing Colored Plates nbroideries and 
other designs, etc. All these by mail for $1.00, Agents wanted. 


THE IDEAL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. B, Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, | FEL. 


EUROPE **2™€ ORIENT 


High-class tours under personal escort leave New 
York at frequent intervals for an extended tour 
through Southern France and Italy. 


64 DAYS. ALL EXPENSES $490 UP. 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 
76 DAYS, ALL EXPENSES $620 UP. 
NILE TOURS 21-day trips by 

Tourist Steamers. 
The newest and best on the Nile. 
ALL EXPENSES, including all excursions, $171.50 UP. 
For programmes and full information apply to 
HENRY GAZE & SONS 


113 B’way, New York. 220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


4DAMS & HOWLAND, Agts., 14 So. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 
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Corsets 


Low Bust Straight 
Front Effect 
Others make Corsets 
for perfect figures. 
We make perfect 
figures with Bareley 

Corsets. 

Lady Agents 
and Dressmakers 
Wanted 

to take orders. Write 
for booklet, and 
prices. 

Barcley Corset Co. 


334 Mulberry St. 
Newark, N. J 
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Answers to Correspondents 


DRESS—( Continued). 
Aunt LucinpE:—The skirt of a girl of 
eighteen years just clears the ground. 


REGULAR READER:—Wear your hair in a 
braid, tying the end with a black ribbon. 


Two Girts:—Lace boleros continue in favor ; 
in fact, lace is much in evidence for motifs of 
every fort. Pattern No. 4702, price 20 cents, 
illustrated in THE DELINEATOR for January, will 
producea fashionable design, which can be ap- 
propriately constructed from Renaissance, Cluny 
or Luxeuil iace, and worn over plain wuists. 


THE TOILET, ETC, 


ALIcE F.:—A soothing cream for roughened 
skins consists of :— 


BiATINGQRUl sos. 6cs-ceea ss dae as 1 drachm. 
WeOe WAX. ssAzsccscneseenss .. 1 drachm., 
Oil of sweet almonds,....._... 1 ounce, 


Ol Of ClIVGE cso ncakcsis Scsuce 2 CNBC: 

Oil of poppier,.......-...--_- 1 ounce. 
Melt together, until cold and like 
cream. 

Mrs. B. B.:—Read about the care of the hair 
and scalp remedies for thin hair, baldness, etc., 
in ‘* How Health Promotes Beauty,” pubiished 
by us at 25 cents. 


and beat 


Uwanba:—lIt is the wisest plan to take for 
one’s midday meal foods that are yery nourish- 
ing without being trying to the digestive organs, 
such as a cup of chocolate and a roll, an oyster 
stew, coffee and other light but refreshing sub- 
stances. Spices, condiments, pickles, wines 
and sweets are also hostile to a clear skin, as 
they produce excessive thirst, which is sure to 
disarrange the digestion and bring on eruptive 
disorders of the skin. 

GOLFER:—When the hands grow rough, a 


liniment or lotion composed of the following 
ingredients will be found very soothing: 


OV Gis, an25 ere a ecense 6 drachms. 
Spirits of turpentine,....._--_14 ounce. 
Tincture of opium,...._.. 14 ounce. 
Liquor ammouiac, .... Se ounce, 


Place all together in a bottle and shake well 
before using. After washing and drying the 
hands, in the morning, at noon and in the even- 
ing, pour a teaspoonful of the liniment into one 
hand, rub the fingers and palms wgether as 
though washing them, and do the same with 
the other hand. 


EMINENCE:—Consult a dentist every six 
months. After the twenty-fifth year the teeth 
ure likely to decay but little, but then comes 
the insidious tartar that pushes the gums away 
from the teeth and eventually loosens them. 
When the gums are even but slightly pushed 
away, a decided suggestion of age is added to 
the mouth. Tartar may be kept in abeyance 
| by the daily use of my rrh. Twoor three ‘drops 
| in a glass of clear water and a brush with 


ims 


Custom Made. | ee not too stiff will do much to protect the 


Anxious:—The skin is always throwing off 
impurities, and if absolute cleanliness is not 
preserved by constant bathing the entire body 
suffers and a bad complexion results; but a cold 
plunge bath is only for the vigorous and robust. 
not for the delicate or nervous person. A cold 
sponge-bath before breakfast is a stimulant, and 
it one rises very early a cupful of hot milk or 
hot water taken before the bath is advisable. 
After a bath there shoud be thorough friction 
with a rough towel, If there follows a warm 
sensation the bath is beneficial ; 
harmful. 
bath, should be taken at night. 


nor should it be too long continued. 





WARRANT 
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otherwise it is 
A warm or tepid bath, not a hot 
A bath should 
never be taken within two hours after a meal 


CANT BEND EM PINS Stir THREADIN 
Needle paints, black or white, worth & | Weak sighted cr cs 


dozen papers of other pins for collars and | can thread them, cos 
all starched goods, for you can't bend or 

break them. Ill. catalogue 

Farkas postesd. of either az 


ENTER SE 





















BLACK SI 
AT $100 PER YAS 


Are Guaranteed not to 7 
Crack, Slip or Crock 
with reasonable wear, 
Made in cS 
Taffetas, Gros Grain, Jam 
Peau de Soie, Satin ~ 
Duchesse, Faille # 
Francais, Surah, 
Louisine, etc. 





None Genuine 
without the Name 


in White 
Silk kes 
Letters on 


every yard of 
Selvedge. 


An exclusive 
paper pat- 
tern, madeby 
** Costume 
Royal,” will = 

be given “et pe 7+ 
FREE to 4 prices 
any lady 7 
Sending us trade-mark cut from 
Enterprise Silkk. Samples free on 


Enterprise Silk Co., Market St., 
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Are You Well Dressed? 


This does not mean, do you wear suitable falries and 
colors, of good design and well made, but do you wears 


McGee Adjustable Yoke Underskirt? 


If not, you've never experienced 
the satisfaction which comes 
from wearing a petticant that 
fits the hips without suggestion 
>, of wrinkle or fullness. The ad- 
> justing device is simple, 
requires to be arranged 
just once. The skirts are 
in an exceptional variety 
and elegance of fabric 
and ae 

































‘*The 
Secret 
of Good 
Dressing”’ 
Elegant 
Illus- 
trated 
Catalog- 
Free. 


six - inch, matte oj j 


- but we prefer to sell to 
dealers. Waist and skirt 
required when ordering. 


McGEE BROTHERS CO.,, Jackson, 







kind thread is 
free. Sample | on end; poker on dias 
asor necdles 10c., for 1B<_. 4 for Zhe_12 
BK MARSHALL, Mfr., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


? 


THE KIND 
MAMA Rte 


TRADE MARK 


GUARANTEED 
eo Tee 


Proof. 


NO OTHER SHIELD HAS 
| THESE ADVANTAGES. 


Solid Everywhere. 


ace. 
Es 1 -) acer a 


COPYRIGHT BY THE 
de Lee 


SAVE MONEY ON BEDS. 


We offer you a practical way 
orTih of buying high-grade beds, 
TTT mattresses and springs. 
We are manu- 
facturers of 
these goods 
and can save 
money for 
you. 

Our styles 
are artistic 
terials of the highest segas acevenine 

of the ig e re ng 
we sell is fully guaranteed and we return 
your money if you like. 

Write for booklet ‘‘ Beds of Quality.” 


BARCALO & BOLL MFG. CO., 
126 Kentucky S&t., Buffalo. N. ¥. 





Make Big Money selling our new 
aluminum or tinned steel boards 
= for bread and pastry dough. 
> We are largest manu- 
SS facturera of Alumi- 














—" num, Granite and 

_ Tinware Household 

. Novelties. Address Dept. AR. 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY Lyre 25 Randolph St., Chica Ii, 

' or New York, Buffauo, St. . Kansas City, Denver, le. 
We teach cee 


S TU D ro ercial Law: 8h ering, 


er-writing, 
orthand, Civil Ser- 

English bcduchen th ihorough AIL. Balaried 
Situation sort aaah pte gente. ighly 


a 2 Bot cee 
Trial lesson, 10 oonta 
BRYANT & STRATTON'S COLLEGE, 
No. 420 College Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AT HOME cc Cod" FosiTioN. 


BY MAIL. 
GREIDER’S POULTRY 


always do well. 0 standard varieties. Handsomest 
poultry book of the season for 8c stamps. Full 
of money-making hints. My birds are winners. 


B.H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


ay 





Throat Ease 
and Breath 
Perfume. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


THE TOILET, ETC.—( Continued). 


BEssiE:—Try lemon juice for whitening the 
neck. Apply it with a linen cloth. High col- 
lars are often responsible for the streak of 
brown often seen on their wearers’ necks. 


ATALA:—The best way to dry the hair in 
Winter is to spread it in the heat of a grate fire 
or a Coal or gas stove. The heat from a hot-air 
furnace is not advised, as a register usually 
discharges too much dust; neither is fanning 
recommended, because the strong currents of 
air thus produced often cause neuralgia and 
other affections. In Summer the open air or, 
better still, the warm sunlight is preferred. 


OrGanpy :—An excellent remedy for rough- 


ness of the skin may be made by the fol- 
lowing recipe: 





ounce of tincture of benzoin. 


“  oglycerine. 
1 ‘* * alcohol. 
2 “ ** distilled water. 


Have a druggist prepare the lotion. 


S. S. 8.:—Hands which have a tendency to 
perspire too freely may be washed in water to 
which a little powdered alum has been dis- 
solved. 


O_p SussoriskR: — In singeing the hair, 
barbers and hair-dressers take the hair, a small 
lock at a time and, twisting it tightly, pass a 
lighted taper quickly along the bristling ends. 
The process renders the hair very uneven, as it is 
seldom that the singeing is confined to the enda. 
They will tell you that this singeing process is 
very much better than trimming, as it prevents 
the hair from “bleeding.” Shaving the scalp 
after the loss of the hair by fever was also 
greatly in vogue in times past. It is unneces- 
sary, as the hair is as well strengthened and 
the growth as well favored by clipping. The 
theory that it is best to keep the hair of chil- 
dren short, cutting it frequently, that the hair is 
stronger and of better quality when the child 
grows up, has had many advocates. Those 
who should be in a position to know say, how- 
ever, that it is better not to cut the hair of 
young girls often, but to trim the ends carefully. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Mrs. S. S.— To make drawn butter, take 
flour and butter in the proportion of a teaspoon- 
ful of flour to four ounces of butter; mix thor- 
oughly, put into a small saucepan with three 
table-spoonfuls of hot water, boil for a minute, 
stirring one way constantly. Milk used instead 
of water requires rather less butter. 


Cook :—Shallow, open, wicker baskets with 
side handles are convenient for rinsing lettuce 
and other salads not benefited by handling. 
Cut off the roots of lettuce, escarole or chicory. 
spread it loosely in the basket and then, hold- 
ing this receptacle ty its handles, plunge it up 
and down in clean, cold water. Set the basket 
in a cool place to drain. 


ALIfTTE:—Acetic acid is very useful in re- 
storing colors that have been injured by the 
alkali in soap or by an accident with soda, am- 
monia or some other substance of a similar 
nature. Soda will cause a black fabric to turn 
brown, but a touch of acetic acid, which will 
not in any way injure the fibre, will immediately 
restore the apot to its original hue. Conversely, 
lemon juice and other acids are hostile to cer- 
tain dark colors and a stain of this kind may be 
removed with a touch of dissolved soda. The 
first application of soda may not be wholly suc- 
cessful, if the solution is less strong than the 
acid that caused the stain; in this case a second 
application will be needed. 
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a HESE goods go through 
. a Separate confined pro- 
oh cess for shrinkage and are 
a fully shrunk. The practical 
value has created a large de- 
mand and imitations are on 
the market called “shrunk” 
which are not “ shrunk ”— 
test them. TUXEDOS are 
29 inches wide, made In fast 
black and colors, and are ab- 
solutely clean in the measur- 
ing off or in the making up 
and will not soil by contact. 
Goods will return to original 
form and elasticity after be- 
ing wet. Look for name on 
selvage. For sale by leading 
Dry-Goods Dealers. 


Cromwell Brothers 


NEW YORK 
AGENTS: 
» J. V. FARWELL Co. Chicago ; 
HARGADINE, McKittrick Co.., 


St. Louis; A. J. Prerce & Co., Boston ; HvusTED HEss 
& Co., San Francisco; MERCHANTS’ DYEING & FINISH- 
InG Co., Toronto, Canada. 






SAHLIN 1 PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


ia identified by having ne heoks, ne clasps, no lace, no strings, ne 
heavy stzels. ne eae imitations ands accept no substitutes. 


The Sahlia a Form and Corset Combined 


ee ol 
ap 
avoida the 
of the 





Pat. July 9th, 1898, 


“THE oa no corset 
and Form combined Appr 
a 


to wan be appreciated. guaranteed, 
Made to Gone Cost whi white and drab, also ee whi Samatre Netting, 
Price, e150 sO and 
Ask your dealer ; ie” Baal a 


cents for postage. Write for free (A Bg a - 
Sahiia Corset Ce., 260 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Duplex Skirt and Waist Fastener 


No more Safety Pins. No mere Torn W alista, 

No more putting your hand behind your back. 
Simply pin the DUPLEX to your waist. There is e 
double pin on the back. Buckle the belt around you 
Sew two “eyes” on your skirt, same distance apart 





ten 


The wa ai st 
can’t work up; 
down. You will never know what 

you get one. 

Can be used without belt. Belts in three colors, 
white, drab and black. %, 390, 96 and 43 inches. 
Your dealer may not have the DUPLEX. Don't take any: 
thing else. seg us 25c. Will send one py rebate met return } 


postpaid. We have something to say to 


THE CROCKER COMPANY, 409 Pise St., Providence, R.L 





the skirt can’t dro 
real comfort is un 
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Popular Favorites in 


TEA-GOWNS 


AND 


WRAPPERS * 


MP THEY SHAPE TO THE FOOT Pi 
P\_AND DON'T NEED BREAKING IN. fs 
Ghe only boot with 
an Elastic Instep 


SEEEEEEEKELESEEEE ESSERE 


are here pictured, and Patterns to 


correspond can be secured at any 





Butterick Salesroom or Agency. 


sigh papaete ot 
mpadour or 

Plain Meoven, and with a Sh 
Length. 30 to 46 ins. bust, 9 





elt Extension Sole * 
JeEnr Express Preps 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 23. 
SEND YOUR SHOE DEALERS NAMB. 


THE RICH SHOE CO. 
DEPARTMENTS MILWAUKEE 


Insist 


i 





When you buy 


ansdo W ne Ladies’ Watteau Tea-Gown or Wrapper, with Sailor 


Collar and Bell Sleeves. (To be made in Round or Con- Ladies’ Tea-Gown or Wrapper, with Bolerce 
ventional Sweep Length.) 30 to 44 inches bust, 8 sizes. and Garibaldi Sleeves. 80 to 44 inches bust, é 
Price, 1s. or 25 cents. sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 








That the selvedge shall be 
perforated every five yards 


None Genuine without it 
All First-Class Dress-Goods Houses sell it, 


CO 


WITHOUT Eas 


— 
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DENNISON’S | =p 4245 
HANDY |#e= 
BOX 


Price, 75 Cents 
Postpaid 


Contains generous quantities of Tags, Labels, 
Twine, Glue, Paper Fasteners, Rubber Bands, 
Adhesive Transparent Paper, of highest qual- 
ity, neatly packed, ready for use. 

Thousands being sold to homes throughout 
§ the country. 


Send for *‘ Home Necessities ’’ Book, free. 
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Ladies’ Tea-Gown or Wrapper, with Watteau Ladies’ Tea-Gown or bf pat (To be made with o: 
Back and ‘*1850”’ Sleeves. (To be made with a without the Fancy Collar, and with a Sw or in Roand 
Sweep orin Round Length.) 30 to 44 inches bust, Length.) 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 aizea. ce, la, or & 
8 sizes, Price, 1s. or 25 cents. cents. ‘ 
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| For prompt attention address Dept. D. 


DENNISON MFG. CO. 


Boston. New York. Phila, Chieago. Cincinnati. St. Louls. 


WE WILL PAY $10 IN GoLp 


foreach suggestion of | Ladies’ Tea-Gown or Wrapper. (To be 
a new ides for our great ‘oe TN ae ee tae made with a Slight Train Or in Round Ladies’ Tea-Gown or a 
show it boven and write to us for Free Book of Rules and pox Length.) 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. Price, or in Round Length.) 30 to 
e 
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3717 3413 3413 


. (To be made with a Sweep 
inches bust, 9 sizes. Price, ls. 

ticulars of this contest. Leonard Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, 1s. or 25 cents. or 25 cents. Mee : 
( | 
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7 This Handsome Costume 


Elegantly finished and designed 
after ee ae having the 
newest and correct style 


A Remarkable Offering 


A regular $8 value $ 
Our clal Price 4.98 
Sent C.O.D. with privilege 
of examination, No money 
required in advance. 
Made of an excellent quality, thor- 
oughly sponged, refinished, twill- 
ed Suiting in black, gray, blue and 
tan mixture. Jacket lined with fine 
colored, mercerized si.koline; seams 
double stitched; slightly dip front. 
Skirt cut in flaring style, well 
lined and canvas stiffened, inverted 
plaited back. . . $4.98 


Costume may be carefully 
examined and tried on at 
the express office befo-e 
paying for it, 
When ordering, cut out ad- 
vertisement and return to 
us with name, address, 
color of garment, and 
number of inchesaround 
bust and waist, inside 
sleeve length and front 
length of skirt. 







illustrates attire for Golfing, 
Bicycling, Touring, Riding and 
General Sporting Wear, and 
also for Shopping and Rainy- 
day Use. It also contains 
original articles on Outing mat- 
ters, Hygienic Hints, represen- 
tations of the latest Sporting 
Accessories, and a great variety 
of useful information. 


Mateo ce nate 9 Cents: 220. 








| 


— Character and 


Unique Fashions 
(MARCH, 1901) 


This is a profusely illustrated 
eamphlet representing pecul- 
iar National Fashions and 
Notable Individual Apparel. 
The reading matter supplies 
valuable advice in regard to 
Fancy Dress and Masquerade 
Costumes, Historical Repro- 
ductions, etc., etc. 


ett bostpaeceipt ¢ O CeNts 


address on receipt of 


to prepay 
charges 


TheButterick Publishing Co. 


(LIMITED) 
7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York 


THE DELINEATOR. 


TEA-GOWNS AND WRAPPERS 
(Continued). 





A728 
Ladies‘ Wrapper, with Tucked Front, and Fancy 


Collars that may be Omitted. (To be made with a 
Short Sweep or in Round Length.) 30 to 46 inches 
bust, 9 sizes, Price, 1s. or 25 cents, 








4703 
Ladies’ Yoke House-Dress or Wrapper. (To be 


made with a Sweep or in Round Length.) 30 to 44 
inches bust, 8 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





(To be made with a Sweep or 
"30 to 46 Inches bust, 9 sizes, 


“ Ladies’ Wrapper. 
in Round Length.) 
Price, 1s. or 25 cents, 





Ladies’ Wrapper, haviug the Front and Back Tucked 
in Yoke Outline. (To be made with Three-Quarter 
or Full Length Sleeves and with a Sweep or in Round 
Length.) 30to 44 inches bust, 8 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cts. 






|| OF THE RAINY-DAY AND 
[GOLF SKIRTS 


A\ Close fitting at the hips, flares 

Nqwith full circular sweep at the 

I bottom; finished with eight 

rows of stitching, and all the 

| seams tailor-made and Wwelted. 

There are two lengths, 
36—38 inches. 


f Style U, “Crow Brand” 00 
ast black sateen, wa) B 
Style B, of Mercerized Sateen in 


* . BL f. 
pie wade Saeoleees $1.50 


D. im ed ee Cloth, 
1 “Crow Bran 
DEROK, (Bic S.a,¢:ce ds. . $2.00 
Style G, a fine lustrous 
black Mohair, at... . $2.50 
If your dealer does not 
earry the style you desire, 
send us his name and the ad- 
vertised price and we will 
y sce that you are supplied, 


Arlington Skirt Mfg. Co. 
Dept. E. 73-81 Wooster St., N.Y. 





All flower lovers will \ 
wish totry these floral 
gems; easily grown. 
Good Venture Geranium, 


hybrids 
best mixed, superb. 


kt le 


New Double Calliopsis, hand- 
) S0mely variegated.. Pkt 10c 
Rainbow Pansy j novelty of sur- 


passing beauty...... Pkt 25e 
| Mammoth Heliotrope; trusses 
10to12in. diameter, Pkt 10c 
Nicotiana Sylvestris; new fra- 
grant. ornamental.. Pkt10c 
Japanese re new and uni- eu 
versally satisfactory. Pkt 10c __—— 
We want names of genuine flower lovers 
every where, and if yousend us addresses 
of 3 of your flower loving friends and ten 
cents, we will send you the above seeds. 
Large 100-pagecataloguefreeif you men- 
! tion this pepe in your reques& 
Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines, £owa. 








AAAAA 


NO MORE DARNING, 





Cut off ragged feet, attach 
“Racine Feet” to legs of ho- 
siery by our new Stockinette 
Stiteh, and you have a pair of 
hose as enka new, Cost only 
10 cents anda few moments 
time. 

Racine Feet come in cotton, 
sizes 5 toll, black or white. 
Price 10 cents a pair, six pairs 
50 cents, prepaid. 

Booklet, ‘‘The Stockinette 
Stitch,’” tells everything. 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 





H.S. Blake & Co., 





Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 
DO YOU WANT A 
GENUINE BARGAIN 
IN A PIANO? 


We have hundreds of U — Pianos returned from rent- 
ing by persons moving which must be disposed of at once as 
we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and 
other well known makes. Many of them cannot be distin- 
guished from _ new, yet all are offered at a great discount 
rom prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. Very easy 
terms of ment to reliable persons. Freight would cost 
you about $5. New large size mahogany pianos, with man- 
dolin attachment, $175, sent anywhere on easy payments. 
Write at once for complete list and full particulars. You 
can make a great saving by securing your piano from us. 
avery plano warranted exactly as represented. es 
ON & HEALY, 56 Adams St., Chicago. 
The World’s Largest Music House. 
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Hearing Restored 


by the use of 


Wilson’s Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in 
the ear. Doctors recommend them. Thous- 
ands testify to their efficiency. 


Common 
Sense 


conductors. 


Information and Book of Letters 
from many users Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
117 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 














Noe 


THE NEW SCALE Fiecher yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other plano possesses. 





‘* Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


60 Over 
Established Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parte of the United States. Write for cata- 
logue, terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 


IT’S A WON DER that anybody would trust 
eggs to a hen with all the chances of break- 
ing and leaving the nest, when an Ertel 
Faanbasor is socheap. The 
simplest, most effective 

small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


|  Hasall the improvements 

= ofthe famous Victor In- 

cubator, and built just as 

well. Hatches every egg 

that can be hatched. Send forthe free 
book of facts and photographs. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 


Card Press $5 
Larger, $18 
Money saver, maker. 


g Circulars, {for catalog, preenes. 


‘actory. 
THE PRESS oo. 
Meriden, Conn. 








THE DELINEATOR. 


THE HOUSEHOLD — (Continued). 


LEDA:—To make English hot cross buns, 
sift into a large bowl one full quart of flour, 
half a cupful of sugar, and half a teaspoonful 
of salt; dissolve one-fourth of a cupful of but- 
ter in a generous half pint of warm milk, and 
add to the dry ingredients, with the yolks of 
two beaten eggs; add half a yeast-cake dis- 
solved in a little water, half a nutmeg grated, 
and the whites of the two eggs, beaten stiff; 
this should make a very soft dough. Cover 
the bowl with a clean cloth, place it where it 
will keep warm, and let it rise over night. In 
the morning take pieces of the dough the size 
of an egg and, with a little flour, mould them 
into round cakes an inch in thickness. Place 
them on a buttered tin, leaving a little space 
between. Cover the tins and set ina warm 
place for the buns to rise; they should be 
double their original size. With a sharp knife 
cut @ cross in the centre of each bun. Bake 
them in a moderate oven for about half an hour. 
When the buns are baked, brush the top with 
a syrup made of sugar and water. 


JULIO:—1. To make hard soap, the following 
ingredients will be needed: 
15 pounds of fat. 
3 os ee potash. 
3 quarts of water. 
8 tablespoonfuls of powdered borax. 

Set the fat on the stove and let it slowly 
melt, being careful that that it does not attain 
any appreciable degree of heat, but simply be- 
comes a clear, warm oil. Place the potash in 
a stone or eathernware jar, add the borax and 
water, and stir with a stick until the potash is 
entirely dissolved. When the fat is melted, 
pour it into a wooden tub, and slowly add the 
potash mixture, pouring it into the fat in a thin 
stream and stirring continually. The potash 
should be perfectly cold before being added to 
the fat. Stir the mixture until it begins to look 
thick and ropy, and then pour it into a box or 
several deep, square pans. After it has stood 
for a few hours, cut it into bars, and the bars 
into pieces of convenient size for handling. It 
will still be quite soft, and should not be re- 
moved from the pans for at least two days. It 
will then be a hard white soap of excellent 
quality. 

G. §.:—A company luncheon for Spring may 
consist of Bouilton. 

Broiled Salmon, Bechamel. Cream Sauce. 
Broiled Lamb Chope. 
French Peas. 
Smali Birds on Toast. 
Lettuce Salad. 


Nesselrode Pudding. 
Smalt Fancy Cakes. Fruit. 
Coffee. 


JENNIE:—Gold or silver ornaments may be 
thoroughly cleaned by immersion for a few 
seconds in a solution of ammonia; then wash 
with soap and water. A method of cleaning 
light fur that has been practised with success 
is to thoroughly heat well-sifted bran in the 
oven without scorching it, rub the fur with it, 
beat it out and repeat the rubbing and beating 
one or more times if necessary. 


Mrs. J.:—In purchasing pillows be sure that 
the feathers are first-class. If they have the 
least smell of decomposing skin or flesh, reject 
them, as this odor indicates they have not been 
thoroughly steamed and properly dried in the 
sun or in.a high artificial temperature. Pillows 
are not so large as heretofure, and sensible 
housekeepers now provide two medium-sized 
ones for each person instead of one large one, 
and omit the bolster. This plan is particu- 


ris sent. “Write larly desirable for a guest chamber, as it en- 


ables the guest, whose preference in this re- 
spect is unknown to the hostess. to adjust his 
head high or low, according to habit. 
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THE ROBINSON 


Thermal Bath Cabinet 


gives you a Turkish Bath tn 
your own home for 5& Cents, 


Ladies and Gentlemen are always delighted 


with the cabinet. The use of the cabinet is a 
necessity as well as a luxury. 

Write at once for our new book, written by 
Professor C. M. Robinson, who has visited nearly 


all the Bathing Institutions in America and elz 
different countries in Europe. You will be sur- 
prised to learn the beneficial effect on sufferers 
from colds, rheumatism, etc., that results from the 
scientific application of Hot Air and Vapor Baths. 


OVER HALF A MILLION 
Bath Cabinets now in use by leading famié£- 
lies. Remember the Robinson Cabinet fs 


the original patented screen-folding 


Cubinet. Beware of infringements. 


GOOD MEN AND WOMEN wanting empler- 





ments can secure good paying positions with us. Write 
to-day for Valuable Illustrated Book, and state f 
you are interested in the Agency, or in securing a 


Cabinet for your own use, 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH co. 


704-717 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 





A Supporting Belt 


‘* Made to fit” adds to ones comfort and appear- 
ance. It improves the figure giving the correct 
form to the abdomen and hips. Such Pains in 
the back, hips or sides as are frequently caused 
by corpulency or the downward pressure of a 
corset, are relieved by a Supporting Belt. 


POMEROY COMPANY, 17 Union Square, New York. 


If Your Leg Swells 


The Veius Enlarged or Varicose, or there 
is Tenderness, Itching, Burning, ctc., do I 








not waste time and meney es sulves. 
OUR PATENT Is oie only quick 
SEAMLESS HEEL and voce 
El t e for Catalog. Wt 
AS IC measure and 
© gives manufac- 
St k turer’s prices. 
OC. ng The Steckings 
Fit, as we weave 
make the elastic used in them fresh every 
day and ship direct from our factory to you. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL Co. 
27 Munroe St. + Lynn, Mass. 

9 for 10 Cents. 
7-inch Battenberg designs, all differer::. 
stam ie on is apa aap 
Novelties and Handkerchiefs. All for 
10 cents. 

7 891 Broadway, N.Y. Dept. 62. 

For 10 Cents - 
Send Ph and recel 
Callelotd” Medaliee wht” Poe | 


tells you how to 
all to measure. None more durable, as we 
We will send to any one 9 bamndeore 
©. 8. DAVIBSON & CO., 
back 
Photo on same. Ph 











some easel-back, meta] frame. All Or. 
ders Filled Premptly. Agents wanted. 


G. A. SHULER CO. 
72 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes all lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to anyone who writes for it. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Address 


The ordinary safety pin after a little 
use, looks like this— 


“STRONGHOLD” 


SAFETY PIN 


an 


has the point locked in the shield. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor 
pull out. Its life usefulness and 
safety are increased twentyfold. 


FREE SAMPLES. 


Send us postal-card request, and we will 
JSurnish sample of a perfect safety pin. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 
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BANGS feo Fon cannot 
fail to get a becoming one * 
Our MARIE ANTOINETTE - 
WAVY SWITCH «@ 


can bemoulded into any fash- { 
lionable coiffure. Light and > 
uffy. #8.00 up. ) 
Perfect for Ladiesand 
Fitting WIGS Gentlemen 
Rouges. Hair Dyes, Hair Tonics. . 
Sealp Treatment by Specialist. 
HAIR DRESSING AND > 
MANICURING 5 
New Illustrated Catalogue free, jm 


next to Macy’s, N. Y. ‘* 


‘ 54 West Ith St., 


FITIITISFIT 





Earn these Premiums. Choice 
of 30 absolutely free for afew hours 
work. We send 20 packages Alpine 
Perfume to sell at 10c each. hen 


sold send money, premiums will be 
sent instantly. Premium list and 
instructions with goods. 


No money required. We 
Write at once to “0,” 


trast you. Dept. “0, 
J.C. Keyler Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


THE HOUSEHOLD—( Continued). 


Avon Z:—To raise the pile on velvet or 
plush, hold the wrong side over the steam aris- 
ing from boiling water until the pile rises. 


CONSTANT: —We append menus suitable for a 


vegetarian : BREAKFAST. 
Cereni. Fruit. Cocoa. 
Rolls. Poached Eggs. 
DINNER. 
Cream Soup. 


: Olives. 
acaroni, Tomato Sauce. 
Browned Sweet Potatoes. 


Botled Onions. 
Rice Croquettes, Sweet Sauce. 
Lettuce Salad 


Crackers, Cheese. 
Fairy Pudding, Yalow Sauce. 
uit, Coffee. 


SUPPER. 


Bread, Butter. 
Kecalloped or ned Tomatoes. 
Stewed Fruit. 


-Drop Spice Cake. 

HOUSEWIFE :—To make princess potato, peel 
four medium-sized potatoes and put them into 
boiling water and cook until tender; pour off 
the water, add one tablespoonful of salt and 
press the potatoes through a potato ricer or 
through a sieve; add one tablespoonful of but- 
ter and enough hot milk to bind the potato; 
pack in @ shallow greased pan and let stand 
until cold; then turn out on a board; cut in 
oblong or square shape pieces; dip each piece 
in melted butter, then in beaten egg; rest 
them on a greased pan and brown ia a hot 
oven; serve with steak or chops. 


L. A. W.:—Potatoes are good with aj] meats. 
Carrots, parsnips, turnips, greens and cabbage 
are eaten with boiled meat; and beets, peas 
and beans are appropriate to either boiled or 
roasted meat. Mashed turnips, onion and 
apple sauces are good with roast pork. Toma- 
toes are good with every kicd of meat, but es- 
pecially so with roasts; cranberry sauce and 
currant jelly with fowls, veal, ham and game; 
capers or nasturtiums with boiled mutton, ar 
mint sauce with roast Jamb. 


Jutra:—Little bags of orris root are among 
the delightful devices for perfuming bed linen 






3 
make a joy of lifeand make [ 
attractive even the plainest 


Perfect Teeth of features. Good teeth are 


preserves. yellow teeth whitened, the breath made sweet, 
ife made livable and the features attractive, by the use of 


WRIiowmT’s 
TOOTH PASTE 
for the teeth, mouth, gums and breath 


A creamy, delicious dentifrice, In convenient, collapsible tubes. Con- 
tains all the properties of the famcus WRIGHT'S ANTISEPTIC MYRRH 
TOOTH SOAP. DENTOMYRH comes also as a powder and wash 

Free from grit or acid. Endorsed by eminent authorities. United 
States Government buys DENTOMYRH for use in the Army. 

Sample and booklet freefor 2c.stamp. At druggists, 2c.or 


Chas. Wright Chem. Co., Dept.B Detroit, U.S, 


entietta 


is the Best Skirt 
on the Market, 




















because it has all the good points 
of every other skirt and In addi- 
tion our new yoke fits more per- 
fectly over the hips, and will fit 
more people, properly, than any 
other yoke. 


It Makes the Dress 
Fit Smoothly Over 
the Hips 


It is Bored and shaped by our 
special method, and also has the 
much destred full-flare effect. 
eee. garment is felled 
throughout, leaving no raw 
seams. Ruffies are corded 
or taped on to avoid catch- 
ing the dust or dirt. Made 
in all oo nae styles. If 
our dealer does 
wee sell them send $1 .00 
and his name, give your 
waist and skirt measure and 


and underclothes and are even more popular in | we will have yourorder filled. Express prepaid. Satis- 


luxurious homes than the old-time favorite, | @ctien 


lavender. Orris root may be renewed in 
strength by the simple device of sunning it 
well, spreading it so that the sun will dry it 
thoroughly. For thore who still prefer the 
lavender sachet here is a tested recipe: 

1 pound of lavender flowers, 

1 ounce of benzoin 


44 ounce of oil of lavender (English). 
1 ounce of extract of musk. . 


Mix well together. 


R. K. W.—To make a rose jar, place in an 
ornamental china jar, three handfuls each of 
fresh damask rose leaves, sweet pinks, wall- 
flows, stock-gillyflowers and any other fra- 
grant flowers that may be obtainable, Arrange 
each variety of flowers in a separate layer, and 
strew each layer thickly with powdered orris- 
root. If desired, a mixture composed of equal 
quantities of powdered cloves, cinamon and 
nutmeg may be stirred with the flowers before 
they are placed in the jar. Everything 
used should be perfecly free from moisture. 
Cover the jar closely, only removing the top oc- 
casionally when it is desired to perfume the 
room. 


A REapeR:—No more of the gilding should 
be mixed than will be required for immediate 
application. Upon any large article, such as a 
chair or screen, it is wise to apply two coats. 


gunuranteed or meney refunded. 
Send for our Iilasteated Catalogue. 


The Henrietta Skirt Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


In Every Home 


there is daily need of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


in kitchen, laundry, bathroom, nursery, 
sick room; and in toilet uses for hair, 
hands, eyes, teeth and all beauty pur- 
poses. Our new free book, 


“BORAX IN THE HOME,” 
tells more about its uses than you may 
know. Sent on request to our Chicago 
office. You can buy our pure 
Powdered Borax of your druggist 
or grocer. See that our name is on 
every box. That insures you getting 
the pure kind. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 






























Whose Eyes? 


They belong to a famous actress. If you 


tell us which one, we send you free post- 
paid one full size box of Freeman’s Face 
Powder. This actress uses it and recom- 
mends it. What she and others say of 


Freeman’s Face Powder 


” 


is told in our book, ‘‘ Famous Women 
(free) which also gives a few standard 
recipes for care of the hair and skin. 
If you wish your complexion to be always 
clear, healthy, beautiful, use this powder. 


At druggists or by mail. 


The Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. D. Cincinnati, 0. 
Contest closes April Ist 


Special process in manufacture gives 
the most beneficial quality at one half 
the cost of many of the powders. 


i ee i ee 








More 
Hair 


to match your own exactly. 
Fine French hair switches, 


abundant yet light in weight. 


16 in., 1"4-07z. 
18 in., 14§-0z. $2.00 
20 in., 2-0z. $2.75 
16 in., 114-02. (gray) $2.00 


$1.00 


Others from $3.00 to $15.00, 
according to size. Send 
money and samples of your 
hair, and we send switch— 
prepaid. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 


Write for illustrated cata- 
logue, showing latest hair 
dressings, Wies, Pompa- 
pouRS, Banos, Ero. 


J.G.JAPP & CO. 
Dept. B. 
CINCINNATI, 0, 
The Standard for 20 yrs. 





See STEWART’ S 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 


Fasten from either side but do not slip through. Effective 
guard. Imitated, but not alt y any other maker. 





| “GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 


-OR TEARING OF MATERIAL: 


TEN SIZES. 


PATENTED. 
a 


HAVE 


“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 


? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
& 
ON EVERY CARD. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME ON CARD. 

If dealers cannot supply you, send three two-cent 

, stamps for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 





Consolidated Safety Pin Company, 
Box 16, Bloomfield, N. J. 
ALSO MAKERS OF HOLDFAST HAIRPINS, 


PEOPALL 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


THE HOUSEHOLD— Continued). 


ALMA:—Tho first and great essentiul to mak- 
ing good soup is stock. ‘lo make stock, take 
the liquor left after boiling fresh meat, bones 
large or small (crack the large ones that the 
/marrow may be extracted), trimmings of meat, 
_ bones and meat left over from a roast or broil; 
put any or all of these in a large pot or soup. 
Let 
‘simmer siowly over a steady fire (never let it 
boil), taking care to keep the cover on and 
| stirring frequently, pour in now and then 
a cup of cold water and skim. If it is 











water; if cooked. with warm water. 
are as useful as meat in making stock, as from | 
them it gets gelatine. A quart of water on the 
| average is enuugh for a pound of meat. Six to 
§| eight hours will make it fit for nse; let it stand 
2 | over night. then skim off the fat and put in an 
earthen jar and it is ready for use. 


French methods surpass all others. The plain 
vegetables, such as peas, carrots and beans, are 


drained perfectly dry. The most careful cooks 
lay them on a piece of thin cloth to rid them 
entirely of moisture. Butter is then placed in 
@ saucepan and when hot, but not yet brown. 
ing, the vegetable is placed in the pan and 
siirred and heated until thoroughly buttered. 
It is then served as hot as possible. 





SOUTHERNER :—Never choose hanging cur- 
tains for bedroom windows and never arrange 
them about a bed, for health’s sake. Short, 
sash-curtains of muslin or silk disposed in hour- 
glass fashion are very dainty and are sufficient, 
provided muslin shades are added for use when 
the sun is too strong or seclusion is necessary. 
Close curtains that are run upon rods at the 
top and bottom are stylish and add much to the 
appearance of a bedroom. Thev are ruffled at 
.beir inner edges, while curtains that fall free 
from a rod at the top are sometimes ruffled at 
both their inner and lower edges. Two cur- 
tains are provided for each window unless the 
latter is extremely narrow. Curtains of dotted 
mull decorated wish ruffles of plain mull are 
much admired, and so are window draperies of 
esprit lace, with ruffles to match. 


ReEGULUs:—To clean marble, mix quicklime 
with strong lye so as to form a mixture having the 
consistency of cream and apply it immediately 
with a brush. If this composition be allowed 


off with soap and water, the marble will ap- 
pear as though new. To kill roaches and cro- 
» ton bugs, boil an ounce of poke root in a pint 
of water until the strength is extracted; mix 
the decoction with molasses and spread it on 
plates in the places which are invested by 
these insects. Paris green sprinkled around 
will also exterminate them, but it should be 
used with caution, as it is very poisonous. 





| 
_ Josir:—The best way to wash decanters is 
with a little pearlash ard warm water, adding 
a spoonful or two of fresh slaked lime, if neces. 
“sary. To facilitate the action of the fluid 
against the sides of the glass, a few small cin- 
ders may be used. Or, soak the decanters for 
some hours in warm soda and water; if there 
is much cutting on the outside, a brush will be 
necessary to remove the dirt and stains from 
the crevices. Cut a potato into small dice, put 
a liberal handful of these into the decanter with 
some warm water, shake the decanter briskly 
until the stains disappear, rinse in clear cold wa- 
ter and let them drain until dry.. Vinegar and 


: sauce cruets can be cleancd in the same way. 


fresh meat or hones, commence with cold 
Bones — 


MotuEeR: —In the cooking of vegetables | 


boiled until tender in slightly salted water, then | 


to remain for a day o1 two and be then washed | 
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My latest books of plans, giving views, isc: coats: 


100 StudiesofSum.Cot’gs.§1.00 | 184 C’et’'g $1600 Le 9220 
73 Brick & Comb’n Houses, 1. oe 130 “ 2000 to pF ed 
17 Praeticable Stables, 103 «4 500 to 1.40 
20 Double llow oF late, ho. Sos 138 “ te 91000, 1.40 
5S Cottawes, leas than 8200, 50¢!117 “ 84000 and en’é. 2.88 
70 Costing 8500 to $1200, 50¢ | 15 Model Sechoolhouses, . 100 
86 ~~ - 1200 to $1600, 5c - 200 


| 30 Modern Churches, . 
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KEITH’S 


moderate cost homes monthly, and a wealth of info 


38: ei as built i in Florida. 


Cost, complete, $1535. 
A magazine devoted to the Home— Its 


of 
os 
furnishing; Ingle-Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 
10¢ Copy — All News-Stands, Per Year, $1.00. 


@. Rich Returns 


Follow the planting of Vick’s Seeda, 
whether you grow a few flowers 
or many, whether you plant a 
small garden or many acres, 
you can get best returns from 


VICK’S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Garden and Floral Guide is 
a revelation ; ap to date in every 
way, and also tells how to get large 
returns from a small outlay, FREE 
if you mention what you plant. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


182 Main St. E., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Economics —Social Life. 10 new desi 


decorating, 


Home Grounds, etc. 
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$50 wists FLOWER GARDEN 





WONDERFUL 
Send 6e and addresses of tr 


others who grow flowers, fant 
will mail you my catalog and 
mixed packet (guaranteed 
seeds) containing 30 of the 
kinds of Choice Flower 
described in my catalog 
allow you to compete for 


5250. 
(80 prizes 
#5 to 850), w 
l will give aw 
§ to those who 
flowers from 
pkt. Full 
ulars in the 
log. I will 
you also a 
cate for Be 
ply on any future 

Oe order. 

whew at oe 
ower-Seedswom 
. Minneapolis, Minn. - 
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: This offer is limited. 
¢ MISS EMMA WHITE 
No, S18 Nicollet Ave. 


PO LON 


$444¢4664660066466¢6600640464 


LIS 
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“An Exquisite Toilet Necessity.” 3 
Lablache + 
Face ; 

Powder : 

> 


Freshens, clears, beanti- 
fies the complexion. Re 
stores and preserves ite 
natural softness and 


purity. For over thirty 4 
years the standard Toilet + 


*owder. 

Avoid all substitutes. 
Flesh, White, Pink, + 
r 4 Cream Tints’ + 
a "Price, 50 ets. per box + 
“a YAS Of all Draggists or by mall. 4 
BEN. LEVY & CO., Freneh Perfumers, + 
125 Kingaton St., BOSTON, MASSE, z 
Sola by all the best chemists in Europe. 


FHEEE EE bGt sts hee hess eses 


PARK ER’s 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and peneiaen 2 ~ hair. Pro 


fsa sues Gray Hair 





SESH HSHSSSHSSEHFOSCHOHOOHHSH 


motes a luxuriant 
Never Falla to 
to ita Youthful Celor. 

Cures scalp diseases hair 
50c. and $1.00 at Drugwista. 
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Ssuthe 5 for fine 
Rerns, Decorative Plants, 
a AL Frits Economic | 
Aquatics, Conifers, 
mboGos, etc. Largest and best 
otek t im the South. Our naturally 

: greatly excel noFtern weak 


universally, 
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Send for com- 










plet? yaycely illustrated. 
Se 37 “$0 > py point 
Vi y NY, 
s we aC Aereight. 


AES oking mate- 


KEG fos lowest rates | 
A Se cite, af today. | 
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43 FLOWERS 30° 


SPECIAL OFFER—made to introduce our goods. 


20 Pkts. ee all 8URE TO GROW 


and BLOOM this year. 


Hi 
i 
: 


Alyssum, 
wet 


RaRERES " 


California Sweet Peas. 


Grand ae aceet 


fee BULBS— i 


Retara Check good for 25 Cents 
on next order; also our 


NEW <eoe aio eallection. Pages, 


ae CONLED & JONES CO. 
Rose Gro 


Bex B, West Grove, Pa. NN a 


sae get oe. coumomen to test Seeda, I will mail m 
91 catalogu ed with more Bargains than ever ant 
i: 1@c Due ei good tee 10c wort 
absolutely free. e Best Seeda, Bulba, Plant 
Farm Nesde Petatece and i many eens . 


Bis ieee te Buffalo, N. Y., are offered. 
re ve your order until you 


Don’t 
e. You'll be oder it at peryain 
off Send for catal is FRE to 
all. Tell nid postal for to sondiec ne 

f.B. MILLS, Box 84, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N.Y. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, 


Roses, Bulbe, Vines, 
Shrubs, uit and Or- 
namental Trees. ame 
best test. 


anteed. Try 
will please you and direc deal 
will anve you money. Valua- 
ble 168-page Catalogue Free. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., | 
Box 168, PAINSVILLE, OHIO. | 





to | must be allowed in the room during their use, 
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ERNEST :—Brussels sprouts, so scarce and 
expensive a few years ago, are now quite com. 
toon in the large markets. The sprouts are 
raised in America and also in England; they be- 
long to the cabbage family and grow from three 
to five feet tall and produce from the stem 
small heads resembling miniature cabbages. 
The stalk is usually covered with these little 
heads, and the top of the stalk terminates in a 
large head similar to a cabbage. Brussels 
sprouts should be compact and firm, like heads 
of cabbage; the loose heads are unsatisfactory, 


IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


Henderson’s Seeds 


Our 1901 Catsioeue of 


Everything t& Garden 
isal90-page book, 9 x1 Linches, contain- 
ing over 700 engravings and 8 superb 
colored piates of Vegetablesand Flowers—s 
and they must be fresh and crisp. The outer! perfect mine of information on garden topics. 


leaves are removed, and the firm heads are| To give our Catalogue the largest possible dis. 
soaked in salted, cold water for an hour before | tribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


cooking. Every Empty Envelope 


To everyone who will state where this adver- 
tisement was seen, and who incloses us 


EsTREY:—We append menus for a simple 
breakfast : 


1. 
Oatmeal with Cream. 


Hamburg Steak. Creamed Potatoes. 10 Cents (in stamps), — will mail the Cata- 
Muffins. Coffer. logue, and also send, free of charge, our 

Fruit. Wheat @ famous SO-cent “Garden ’’ Coliection o! 

Bacon and Sausages. ‘Baked "Potatoes of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Hot Rolls. Graham Gems. Jubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant 
Coffee. Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette 

Himiay. pegesees Petes: an Lorillard ronson a Leder 

; velope, which when emptied and returned will 

ane eeahen Gems. Bot poms nook be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment 


on any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


See the recipes contained in “ Butterick’s Cor- 
rect Cookery,” published by us at 25 cents. 









HERMIONE:—Lace curtains are adjusted to 
hang in folds to the floor, in this way: The 
surplus length is disposed at the top, where it 
is cloaely folded over and over, and fastened 
with brass or steel curtain-pins in box-plaits to 
the rings on the pole, the folded portion, of 
course, being arranged on the outside. 


4 


35 and 37 Cortland Street, New York. 


ANGORA:—To make stuffed dates, remove 
the stones and fill with almonds, peanuts or 
walnuts. Then close and roll in powdered 


sugar. 


MARIE:—Truffles are being used in America 
much more freely than formerly. They are 
put up in small cans, and the best variety comes 
from France. They are found in oak groves 





BE GONIA 


several inches beneath the surface of the ITALIAN LILY 

earth. When taken from the earth the aroma PACKETS 

is very fine, but after having beon exposed to. 20 SEEDS FLOWERS Fe) Bulbs 
the air for a time much of it passes off. The: folowing oh Guill send the FOR 25¢, Pe Post: 
truffles that are sold in cans have very little of; put Kudza Vine  (Rreat Novel aS 

the flavor or odor of the fresh ones. 1 Pkt Primrose. sod for cut Bowers 


1 Pkt Perilla. Proton an Polis GTOWS very easy 
1 Pkt Aster, paroe. rennial, blooms very late 
Pansi bed, black, bro wn, red. 


‘— i 4 Pkt es, Bt Separate colon 
Epna:—The most attractive way to serve | t Bit wainswos POW Pee ee tine 
olives is to drain them and then place them on} 1 Pkt Bweet Pea, Navy Blue | 1 Petunia G 
a bed of crushed ice in a small fancy dish. | | kt sweet Lavender OEY con ae 
Olives are usually placed on the table at the | 1 Bkt Jap, Morning Glory 1 Pkt Stocks, double 


1 Pkt Verbena Creeping 1 Pkt Ranunculus Poppy 

Italian Lily flowers a foot lo nta, 
15 BULBS spotter Glin Hyacinth: Bearist Feocsia 
Anemone, Gladiolur,, Madero vine: rllis, Montebretia 
and 5 other eholee bulbs. 20 Packets Seeds and 15 Bulbe, and 
our uew Colered Plate Catalog, all fer 85e. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y 
HOW TO GET 


Robe TWO FINE ROSES FREE 


We wante reader of this aeihads =" 

of our Handsome New 

alogue for aoe It tells all a Stic pandrens 
of varieties of Plants, Bulbs, Seeds and Fruits, and offers them to 


beginning of the meal and remain to the end. 


Emma DEAN:—Benzine or gasoline will kill 
bed-bugs. By using a spring-bottom oiler the 
fluit may be forced into the cracks and crevices. 
As these fluids are highly inflammable, no fire 


or for some time afterwards, The room should 
be well aired and ventilated until vhe gas 


passes away. 
LION? 





EDDING NMEA LG 


ong_2 Nhouncem eats, aved. Que who will wend cs 10 cont for the Catal ous we will nes tee 
wore. ee vial citing Carda Too. oa Samples aad Valu- | sample of our planta, and with the catal ae hg 
J. W. COOKRUM, 596 Main Bt., Oakland City, Ind. dea ot plants or neds te vanes 10 c0ats 
HOEMAKER'S Sid ‘Doses tbeshataly freee SEND BOW and 






BOOK ON POULTRY 


and Simamae for 1901. 160 pages.overJ00 illus. 
trations of Fowls, Incubators, B 
Houses, etc. H 


make polection early for 
THE — Hi i. MELLEN co. 
Innisfallen G elie 187% 
Box D. f Soringfield. © 


eeaEsy aN UAG( uO LOR ad maid-V as 








care, diseases and remed 

"full descriptions of Poultry houses. Allabout 
Incubato arenes ers and ec annred Fowls, 
cc h lowest 15 cents. 


C. SHOEMAKER, Box 159. Ereeport. IHL 
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USTLE Hyceia Bust Forms 


A Shapely, Graceful Figure 
is Always the Fashion. 


Braided Wire 


BUSTLES AND FORMS 


improve the figure where improvement 
is needed, and they are so light and elas- 
tic that even the wearer is unconscious 
of their presence. 
SOLD IN ALL STORES. 
Insist on having ‘‘ Braided Wire.’’ 
don’t find them, we will send, 
ceipt of price. 
Write for our Booklet,“ Hidden Helps.” 
THE WESTON AND WELLS [PiPG. Co, 


1110 Noble Street Philadelphia, 


If you 
postpaid, on re- 





y/ no reflection so 4 
dainty, no light su 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 

comes from 


5 CORDOVA | 


Prepared in many color tints 

to harmonize with sur- 

roundings in dining Ss 
room, drawin room, is 
bed room or hall. Sold 


_ everywhere. Made by (ff 
2 STANDARD 


Ns, OIL CO. << 
ater Tm 


Thorough, scientific course by wail, adapted to 
individual needs. Long Established. Respon- 


sible. Succeesful, Practical. Instractors 
experienced and competent. Editors \S 
\. Students 
sucee aeful 


of 5 popular publications. 
Our students’ contri- 
butions given 
and Preaae d, 
cata- 
dress, 







preference 
at ah ogg 


‘ Descriptiv 
logue free, A 
SPRAGUE 

CORRESPONDENCE 


\ SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


No, 138 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Mich, 
A long face is often caused by a 


a 





sore corn. A=CORN SALVE is the 
salve. 15 cents. From druggists, or 
by mail. 






Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








\ eters eerasecies 
) fp... Exsluave 


for terma, 
eeeati Mtg. Co. 181 ia Ot Roe Pa 


'OFERTA ESPECIAL.—A cualquier pare 


THE DELINEATOR. 


For Our 
— Foreign Friends. 


For the benefit of the large foreign population 
in America, and to meet the needs of European, 
Mexican and South American patrons, we issue 
Pony a eestor Publication in neh, in 


Spouse and German. 

h of ‘nee contains much Reading of 
the character that has made THE DELINEATOR 
famous. Each has its own corps of translators. 
The advantage and Ed ati of this plan have 
been at once recognized, so os we e peecy send 


thousands of copies ane at to foreign countries | 


and to those 
America. 


El Espejo de fa Moda del Dia. 


Censiste de Cuareata y Oche Paginas de (irabados y Lectura 
econ Laminas Muminadas y Cubierta llustrada. 


Est&é dedicado eee 4 la Tlustracién y 
Descripcién de los Estilos mds Nuevos para e 
Sefioritas y Nifios, y contiene ademés articu 
sobre Telas para ra Vestidos, Adornos, Confeccién de 
Sombreros, pa Interior, y Otras Modas, suple- 
mentadas por muchos iuteresantes articulos sobre 
asuntos pertenecientes dla casa. Notables mejoras 
se han hecho en la Revista, y hay cada mes un 
Generoso Desplego de Ilustraciones y Amena Lec- 
tura, inas de Color, etc., etc. Es indiscutible- 
mente, la Mas Barata Publicacién de Modas de 

Primera Clase, en el Mundo. 


| Preeto de Suscripctén (en los Estados Unidos, 
el Canadé, México, Puerto Rico, Hawai, 
Tatas PLPINS?, deta de Guam 6 Ter- 
tutla), = = $1. 00, Oro. 

Precio de Ruscr peibr 4 Otros Paises fran- 
queo extra incluso, - $1.40, oro. 

Precio por Entrega, - 15 Cents., oro. 

Precio de Suscripoién porte pago, remittida 
desde nuestra oficina en Londres & cual- 
quter parte del mundo, 6 Shillings In- 
gteses. 


oreign language in 





ma que 
nos envie cinco Suscripciones 4& ES O DE 

MODA DEL DIA, acompanodas por el Precio de 
dichas Suse Te tones detal, anotaremos UNA 
SUSCRIPCION EXTRA GRATIS. 


Le Miroir des Modes du Jour. 


Ce Journal de Mode comprend plus de Soixante 
pages de Texte, de Gravures, d’ exes Coloriées 
et une Couverture Illustrée. Ila pone but d’énoncer 
par ses gravures et dans ses articles les Derniéres 

odes pour Dames, Jeunes Filles et Enfants, ainsi 
que les Pp Nouveautes en Chapeanx, Tiseus, rni- 
tures, qui tlennent une place a t dans les de- 
scriptions. Des Chroniques sur des sujets actuels 
et des Consetis a peeee: des Ménagéres concourent 
& reudre ce Journal! le plus attrayant et le meilleur 
LE nay des Premiéres Revues de la Mode du Monde 

ntier 


Prin deUVA bonnement peer t les Etats-Unis, 








le Canada, le Mexi ams Porto Rico, 
Hawai, les tles Bat 'P se de Guam 
ow de Tertuila: 1.00 par an. 


Prix de f Abownnnnnt oe les Autres 


Pays, port compris: - - - $1.50 
Priz du Numéro: - - - 15 Cents. 
Prix de WAbonnement, envoyé franco @ 
toutes les Parties du Monde de nos 


bureaux &@ Londres: 7s. 6d. Anglais. 


Butterick’s Moden-Revue. 


Diese Revue besteht aus achtundvierzig Seiten 
Abbildungen und Lesestoff mit il!ustriertem Deck- 
blatt. Ausser den Seiten enthilt das Buch pracht- 
voll kolorierte und nicht kolorierte Modebilder. 
Hut-Tableaux und ein koloriertes Tableau fiir 
Stickerei-Muster. Letztgenanntes Tableau wird 
fiir Damen, die sich mit Bunt-Sticken beschafti- 
en, von grossem Interesse sein. Die Revue be- 
ande “it in Text und Bild die neusten Moden fiir 
Damen, kleine und gréssere Madchen und Knaben, 
enthalt ausserdem Je den Monat Mode-Plaudereien, 
Stoffe, Besiitze, Hiite und Wiische beriihrend, und 
anderen interessanten Unterhaltungsstoff, und ist 
anerkannt als das billigste Moden-Journal ersten 
Ranges. 
Abonnementspreis fiir ein Jahr (Vereinigte 
Staaten, Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Hawati. die Philippinen, Many oder 
Tertuila), - $1.00 


Fir pace weitere Ausland (extra Porto mitt 
mgerechnet), - - - $1.50 


NO DIRT LEFT nied Beene - - = 18 Cente 


The Butterick Kk Publishing Co. 


7 to 17 West oy Sant New York. 





Female Tronbles, 
Stooping Posture, 
Infll[ammations, 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 

Weak Langs, 
Nervousness. 


TRIAL FREE 

It will make you 
comnfortable, buoy 
ant, happy — give 


you ability to work 
and enjoy life. It 


is simple, 
external, adjusta- 
le to any figure. 
Worn with or with- 
corset. We 
lave over 15,000 
letters like this: 

Cranvier, Oxra., July Sith, 1899. 

Your brace did all you said about it and more fo "me, It hee 

saved me a big doctor’s bill and brought me good health, which 

I had not had before in 25 years. My troubles were dropes, 

headache, lung disease, stomack = other ills to which ween 


are subject. . L. B. DICKINSON, 


Write to-day for sastidlann and illustrated book 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope. Address, 


The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 137 Salina, Kansas. 


Every woman should have this brace. 


wholly 


out 









Why Does Cresolene Cure? 
Because when vaporized. it kills the germs of 
disease, Laboratory tests show that. Becausethis 
pr owerful germicide, being vaporized, is breathed 
in by the patient, ‘whether awake or asleep, for 
hours atatime, ‘Thus the seat ofdiseaseis treated 
as it can never be by internal medication. Hun- 

dreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed for ir. 

Write for descriptive booklet with testimonials. 
Sold by all druggists, 


‘apo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fuiton ha ae 


sig AY STOCKINGS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 

The ideal stocking for Summer or ae. 

Hyvwienic. Satisfactory and coonomiegh. ee 

separate parts. Buttons to waist. No 

Try them the next you buy and be 

Sent on gg he where not sont by dealers. 
Vrite for Cirewars. 


The Fay Stockiag Co., 34 T St., Elyria, 0. 


CUT ROSES 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


I will tell you how you can get the cnoicest and best 
perfumery at reasonable prices, and send you a beau- 
tiful perfumed card which you can use as a sachet. 


VIOLET TALC BABY POWDER 


A. P. B ABCOCK, 55 West 26th St., » New York. 


Highest Award at Paris 


EXPOSITION OF 1900, RECEIVED BY THE 
we MCDOWELL Dressmaking Simplified. 


























No one using » Chart or Square can 
com te with The McDowell Garment 
Dra’ Machine in Cott Stybek, 


Gracefuland Perfect-fitting Garments. 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits auy 
Form, Follows every Fashion. Anic 
vention as Useful as the Sewing Ma- 
chine. FREE 30 days to test at yout 
own home. Send for illast. Circular. 


THE MeDOWELL OO., Dept. A, 6 W, 14th St., New York. 
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[Great Bargains in Magazine Clubs 


'$7 Worth for Only $3 





{ 
By special arrangement, we are enabled to offer the greatest clubbing bargains of the age. But only a 


number of orders can be taken at these extraordinarily low prices. Money will be refunded as soon as 
the limit is reached. Send your order at once. The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. 


) Success, iver . . . «$4.00)$C00 Worth 


** SUCCESS is the most helpful and inspiring magazine in the world.” Send Us Only 


Cosmopolitan,iyver . . 1.00 3 00 


Pearson’s Magazine or The Household may be substituted for Cosmopolitan. 


Public Opinion, (23 . 2.50 


The Delineator or McClure’s may be substituted for Public Opinion. 


(Checks Accepted) 


Review of Reviews, ts; 2.50)For All Four 


The Delineator or McClure’s may be substituted for Review of Reviews. 
MAGAZINES WHICH MAY BE SUBSTITUTED: McClure’s, The Delineator, Leslie’s Monthly, Public Opinion 


(new), and Review of Reviews (new) may be substituted one for the other in the offers on this page. Either The Household, 
Pearson’s Magazine, or The Cosmopolitan Magazine, may be substituted for any magazine (not the Atlas) except Success. 


SIX MORE GREAT OFFERS (Gis.ciirs'an'eacdeer) «Sa Regular 
McClure’s, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Success for $3.25 $7.00} 
Munsey’s Magazine, Review of Reviews (new ), Success, and Atlas... for 


Bat mn ne ti et i 


Success, Public Opinion (new ), Review of Reviews (new), and Atlas .. for 
Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews (new ), and Success, and Atlas..... for 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and Public Opinion (new) ...... for 
Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year, and Atlas.......+... for 


See ee ee ee ee 





| BAND-McNALLY’S NEW STANDARD ATLAS contains the latest and best atlas War map of China in existence, 22 inches wide. It also contains 
_ large and magnificent maps, revised to date, of the Chinese Empire, Philippines, Hawali, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, South Africa, North Polar 
Regions, and micettaue Canal District, and maps showing every country on the globe. There is_a County and Railroad map of every 
State in the United States. All maps pone in several colors. Size of Atlas, closed, 11 by 14 inches. Regular price, $1. Sent, charges prepaid 
by as. This is the atlas named in the above clubbing offers. The Atlas may be substituted for any magazine except SUCCESS, | 


A GREAT FAMILY JOURNAL 


Every Number of SUCCESS has nearly 100 Illustrations and a Beautiful Cover in Colors. 


UCCESS is a large and handsome family journal, issued monthly, at One Dollar a year. Each 
issue contains about 60 pages (size 10x14 inches) and a beautiful cover in colors. Every num- 
ber is magnificently illustrated. SUCCESS is strictly a family journal, and is taken in over 

250,000 of the best American homes. Its contents are of great variety—always something of especial 
interest to every member of the family. It is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the world. 
You can better afford to do without all other periodicals rather than miss reading SUCCESS. In 
literary and artistic qualities, SUCCESS for 1901 will be unexcelled. A series of brilliant stories, by 
well-known writers of fiction, are now appearing in its columns. Some of the most famous men and 
, women in the world—leaders in literature, politics, religion, art, science, and industry are contributors. 
PUBLIC OPINION j2.2festesa grand total of over yee pages of | THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS f{ccc°Paces YEARLY. It selects 
. reading matter and illustrations. Over 3,000 weekly and daity papers | for its readers the gist of leading articles in other American and foreign 
. are required to produce one copy of Public Opinion, Its field is as wide | magazines. The best informed people consider it invaluable to them, and 


as the range of human interests. Its readers, independent ot other period- | to the average man and woman it may be said to be indispensable. It is 
icals, are fully abreast with the times sufficiently well informed to appear protisely illustrated with portraits and timely pictures of interest to intel- 
i 





in any company, and to discuss with intelligence both sides of every ques- gent readers. In addition to the departments of Editorials and Reviews, 
tion of the hour, whether political, social, religious, educational, literary, | there isa whole magazine of orgiual contributed articles on the subjects pro- 
or scientific. In its comprehensive view, its impartiality, its conciseness, gressive men and women must know about. Asan education for American 


and its fullness, it is an invaluable epitome of the news and progress of the | citizenship, a monthly reading of the Review of Reviews is unexcelled, for 
. world. When one reads Public Opinion regularly, he feels that he knows | it keeps the reader fully informed on the great politica] and social problems 
everything. It is issued weekly, and the regular yearly price is $2.50. of the world. It is issued monthly. Regular price, $2.50 a year. 


RULES. The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. The subscriptions may be etther new or renewals, except 
those to Review of Reviews and Public Opinion, which MUST be new names. Make Remittances and Address All Orders to 


-McGRAW-MARDEN CO., PustersigtSUZESS"” New York City 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE BEST 


On small orders and on packages of 
Butterick Patterns: 


LIST No. 1.—With Orders for Patterns 
to be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Island” of 
Guam, Tertuila and points in China to 
which mails are transmissable through the 
U. S. Postal Agency at Shanghai, no Extra 
Rer..ittance for Postage is necessary. 

In the case of Patterns ordered to be sent 
from the United States to any foreign coun- 
try, not specified above, nor included in the 
List below, Foreign Postage is to be for- 
warded with the Order at the following 
Rates : 

Postage on 25c. Patterns. 


For One, . . 15c.|For Three, . . 
For Two, . . 25¢.|For Four, . . 


Postage on [5c. or 20c. Patterns. 

For One, . . 10c.|For Three, . . 

For Two, . . 20c.|For Four, . . 
Postage on 10c. Patterns. 


For One or Two, 5c.|For Five,. . . 5c. 
For Three or Four, 10c. | For Six or Seven, 20c. 


LIST No. 2.—To any of the Countries 
in the List below, the Extra Postage re- 
quired is Ten Cents on One Pattern, and 
Twelve Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 


Bahamas; Barbadoes ; Colombia ; Costa 
Rica; The Danish West Indies; Hon- 
duras (British) ; Jamaica, including the Turks 
and Caicos Islands; Leeward Islands (Antigua 
with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, Nevis with 
anguilla, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin 
Islands Salvador; British Guiana; 
Win ward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent, 
the Grenadines and St. Lucia) ; Mexico; New- 
foundiand ; Honduras (Republic of ); Trin- 
idad (including Tobago); Chile; Germany ; 
Guatemala; Nicaragua; New Zealand ; 

Venezuela. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES 


On orders for Packaces oF PATTERNS 
the following Discounts will be allowed ; 
but the entire amount must be ordered at 
onetime. In ordering, specify the Patterns 
by Numbers, and Sizes or Ages. 


30c. 
35c. 


25¢. 
30c. 





On receipt of $3, we will allow a selec- 
tion to thé extent of $4 in Patterns. 
No Extra Remittance is required with this Package 
Order to be sent to Countries in List No. 1. Foreign 
Postage on the Package to Countries mentioned in 
List No. 2 will be 12 Cents; to all other countries, 
$1.20. 
On receipt of $5, we will allow a selec- 
tion to the extent of $7 in Patterns. 
Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in 
List No. 2 will be 24 Cents; to All other Countries 
not specified above, $1.90. 


On receipt of $10, we will allow a sel2c- 
tion to the extent of $15 in Patterns. 


Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in List 
No. 2 will be 36 Cents; to All other Countries not 


specified above, $4.20. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 





THE DELINEATOR. 
No. 9 ARLINGTON § 


IN THE WORLD Ne 2a 


Highest Grade, Highest Arm, Riekest Inlaid 
Decorations; Positive Four-Motiun Feed, Ke e_ hasty aL 
Spring Used; Round Tool Steel Needle Bar, 


FULL BALL-BEARING Sti": Threading 


Shuttle: Self- Setting Noodles} 
Automatic Bobbin Winder; 


Automatic Tension Release. 
ADVANCE NO MONEY 


If you wish to buy 
the casiest 
and most reliable machine made, send us this Tahoe 
ment, your name, postofiice address and railroad 
(ping po point, we will then ship this splendid i machine by be 
mre eheowine hs 















for examination. If found 
and eiont charges and the machine Get your, 
45 will return it to us, we standing all freight charges. ALL 
: eemmpeeyy ATTACHMENTS FREE: one ruffier or gatherer, shirring plate 
mu binder, set of four hemmers, tucker, braider, quilter, 
cutter, also foot hemmer ‘and feller, needles, bobbins, screwdrivers, oil can, oil 
and instruction book. PROMPT SHIPNENTS: There will be no ‘de in filling 
your order; we have thousands of machines all ready for shipment. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 7°*°'°°pe,e. sgs"re" ** CHICAGO, ILLS 
SEND NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


een Pte No. 1— , black round turban, frame covered 
basket braid, brim wh tolsce ee pleated ure silk 
chiffon ; six full blown roses, with f set o 
creation. Value fully $5.00. PicC@....ccccccssccccseccccsnes 
Deoeee oe No. 2—Brown hat, frame covered with rown 
braid, latest pancake effect, wreath of old rose silk poppies with 
foliage interspersed encirel! top of brim, twist of brown velvet 
in facing with steel mae a 0 velvet folded around crown and 
steel buckle. Value fully $7.00. PICO. . ce ceccccccccces 2002 G2.98 
Either hat sent to your nearest express office, ereetied it, chaos: iton, 
and if satisfactory pay agony rice advertised and express 
ifnotreturn at our expen fancy mirror on easel accor 
the hat so that you ban ae BEC Show it looks on tha lf you keep the 
we make you a present of the mirror. Write for ogue of 
Millinery ,Shoes, Corsets, Glovesand ladies’ ready-t0-woar garments: 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY COMPANY, 
1—Price $1.98 387-53 EK. Jackson Boulevard, ° . ° Chieago, I. No, 2—Price $2.98 96 | 


G STRAWBERRIES. 


4 ALPHA ones sit mee SHIELD. 


B I t 900,000 le to send for the finest plant catalo A 
ea ae . iC vam Lightest, most substan Ts} ’ ERT tuels 


ever published o rawherries, smepneeriee) biackberries, 
atm shape; absolutely odorless, wash 


fine fruit or novelties, curranta, grapes; &e. 16 years in ths 
business. The most eae strawberry nursery in America. Send _18 ae able. rice, 5c cts. sir, 
oe SPF Y SUPPLY co. 


for catalogue to-day. A 
1135D Broadway, NEW XOBR 











No. 














D. BRANDT, Box 400, BREMEN, OHIO, a 
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A Soldier’s Love Song. Pathetic words set fo4 


‘Neath the Maple series or panineane ty che 
in the Lane CIS. 


form together wa with our Musical Bulletin, Descrip- 
,» JERSEY CITY, X. J. 
Easily Earned. ; 





tive Cat oe ain Lists, etc., upon receipt of 
Address: ADAMS MUSIC CO., Dept. M 
— Money Required. 
mples FREE. 
You can cara thiseplosait gangs! 76x28 in., extra uphois 
tered in three colored velours, tapestry orcorduroy, best 
steei springs. | deep! aly ti ted, very heavy fringe. oo b 615 in any 


m™ retail store, b only $13 worth of our High Grade Toiiet 
; ses among your friends and netghbors at Se 










x or bottle. We trust you for the Soap and Perfume 
ot trated Catalogue showing 15! other valuabie preaniuma, iacteding 

m Bicycles, Watches: Cameras, Guitars, Rockers, Silverware, Tea Sets.eta. Beat Frer 
Write today. 
228-2380 Fifth Ave... Chiesge 


= Don’t miss this wonderful offer. 
~~ BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 


EAT WANTED 
AT ONCE 


OUR AUTOMATIC CARPET STRETCHER AND TACKER 
works on an entirely ney new heen It draws oat motent vines 
the carpet. No 





e eboard, pounding fingers or getting 
down on the eo tor a in an upright ition " 
stretch and tack carpet. Can fold carpet under and stretch tw LADIE 


why y ues bet somecee hewen © 
fr thicknesess as this before? For years 
, card receivers have been prov iced for the insid- 
fn the 


easy asone. The tacking device is simple and win 
& drive 60 Tacks per aiente 


Tacks can be driven in corner 


;, Closer than with a hammer. Every machine nteed. Good of the house, and ac door for te 
outside where the card would be lest 
F neon s pode seller, One agent took 88 orders in two wlel, This Card Receiver ae . 


repald in U.8. 


days. a price on samples to te, P 
ey Peater are great 


oan 
The Conmbia ack Puller and Roya near the bell, thes presers 


the door cor ca 


sellers, Retail price, 95 cents Write at once for ing card in nea 
terms and circu ars. Now is the time to take orders, We Otald: ao 
9 





anes 1d te sa our Perfection Pillow Sham Holder. oe BO. onc 
t 
: om GODDARD & ALLEN CO., 878 Pleasant Street, Beloit, Wh 


GEFs “STOP 
@ DON’T SET HENS 33 = ra We want to 


itsdtol. 100 Ege Hatcher Costs Only $2. 67 ,000 in usa Give you 


1000d8 of testimonials. 6000 agents wanted,elthersex. Big 
catalogue and 25e Liee Formula FREEI f'you writo to-day. Follewing 
Magzitcent 
THE DO = 
r\ 1 1 Solid Geld Shell Gee: Set | 


Natural Hen Incub-torCo., B:G, Columbus, Neb 
| Birthday Bins 


POULTRY PAPER, illust'd, 2 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months’ 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free, 64-page prac- 
tical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 1 Chain Bracelet and Lack, } 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of Shy a de StaneNtic& Pix. | 
7 books 8 free. Poultry Advocate, te, Syracuse, N.Y. use, | may X p@ 3 Pieces Sitver-Piated Wary | 
—Rutter Knife, 
and Pickle Ferk, Gaber. 


Purzes (and cor Watcheter! 
taalled at ones en Furs 
for selling only 15 Tem Ceo: 


It oe 















ARE YOU STOUT? 






The best treatment for every Jorm of Obesity. Re- eS 


ducing Stout Abdomen and Hips a Sn . i nae ra tl 
f Send address 
Health panproves: Reduced myself. For terms, pa We mail Perfume aes d for wha - 


day, no money, 
MUTUAL £0: Dept. CT 50 West Larned St., DETROFT, MICH. | 
MRS. DR. BERDAN, 118 Eliigon St., Paterson, N. J I °P rae’ | 


“ - ee 
it! i | ll! fe 


tle aa ~~  } a 
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we. 





































ont Millinery. Everythin 
thoroughly ta 


















but sent postpaid 
sont compere poxiry WORTH S25 
Get one and learn how to make poultry pay. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr.,Box 52, FREEPORT, HLL. 





The 324 annual edition of our New 
Guide to Rose Oulture—the lead- 
tng Rose Catalogue of America—free 
on request. Describes 700 different va- 
rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 
cannot be had elsewhere. Allon own 
roots. Describes all other desirable 

flowers. Also free on request, sample 

copy of the leading Floral Magazine— 

“Success with Flowers.” 

The DINGEE & CONARD CO 

West Grove, Pa. 


3 INCOMPLETE 


without a suitable bath service. 
The **MOSEL Y” has economically 
supplied this deficiency In nearly a 
uarter or a million appreciative 
es and brought them untold joy 
and comfort. Thy not follow suit? 
Ten ? success ls a guarantee of 
satistaction. Folding and Stationary 
Improved Water Heat- 
er Choada, etc., @ spec- 
Catalog Free. 
Mosely Folding Bath TuabCo. 
358 E. Dearborn St.,Chieago 


=: Cyphers Incubator 


uaranteed to out-haich during threé 
other incubator, or Your Money 
sak, Waxranted to last 10 years. Illus- 

trated elreular and price list free. New year 
book, **Profitable Poultry Keeping”’ 192 
pres, 200 illustrations for 10c, Ask for book 
3. Address nesrest office. CYPHERS 
TNCB, Cu., Boston, Mass Waviand, N.Y. Chiearo-. 


Y TAUGHT BY MAL 


woman in her own home can pia a oom) ylete 
in high- class Milly a ry 
Send for Free Sample Lesson 


me catalogue. 
MILLINERY COLLEGE, 34 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 


NO BETTER INGUBATORS 


and none that hatch a greater percentage 
B of good eggs with less attention or at less 
nse. Our catalogue PRINTED INS 
NGUAGES tells al! about it—illustra- 
tions, descriptions and prices, Sent for 6c. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 514. Des Moines, Ia. 


ught. 

























S! Watch and 
BOYS! GIRL » ohain or 
ourcnoice 

GET A 2 ik Sears. 
jums absolutely free for a few hours 
work. We send 2) packages Alpine 


+ Perfume to sell at 10c each. When 
» sold send money, premiums will be 
i went instantly. Premium list and in- 
tructions with goods. No money re- 


j quired. e trust you. Write at once 
to Dept. O. 
J.C. KEYLER & CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


T% arazor. Both have the same effect. 
° 
oi plain, sealed envelope, on application. 


> 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
i hair growth—investigate our common- 
“THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl St., New York. 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better 
home treatment. Kills by absorption. 
Post-Ofiee Box 2457. 





a WILE CARLETON’S 
MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE” 


of “Farm Ballads,” “City Lege nds,” 

ete. His Magazine contains latest poe — 

sketches and stories. Margaret FE. 

oe sterand Fanny Crosby contribute to every 

a Best of additional literature. 
0 Cents a year Mos. 

Srrornt orrer 4 “or 10¢. 
if you mention THE DELINEATOR. 


siddicd, EVERY WHERE PUB. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BIG M( MONEY IN POULTRY 


try Guide explains all. Finest and @ 


for only 15 ets. 





TUM ee 


et and Cracking ot Skin, Cold Sores, 
N Welaites, Blackheads, Blotches and Pim. 


, firm and plump. 


les. Makes skin sleer, soft, v elvet 
Builds up wasted tissues; unequal ed for facial mas- 
sageoruse after bathing orshaving. Sample bottle and 
booklet, “A Beautifal Complexion,” Free. | Large size 


bottle at Droggists or sent prepaid for 25¢ in stamps, 
Charles Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 


All have heard of WILt CARLETON, author 


Sang- 








m 





THE DELINEATOR. 001 


en a i NC se) yy a ev 
gn itl meen AM MMLC CoM as Ue x NS ey 
First Capital P. ize, 


Second oa Prize, 
Third Prize, 


TB 500.00 in Cok fl F¢ 


| 
om | 


Pm i 































$100.00 in Gold Coin. 
75.00 in Gold Coin. 
50.00 in Gold Coin. 


Fourth Prize, 30.00 in Gold Coin. 
Fifth Prize, 20.00 in Gold Coin. 
Sixth Prize, 15.00 in Gold Coin. 


Seventh Prize, 10.00 in Gold Coin. 
40 Prizes $5.00 each, 200.00 in Gold Coin. 


The gold coin will be given in addition 
to our regular premiums which we alwa 
give age! nts for selling BAKER’S TEAS, SPICES, 
ETC. 1e forty prizes of $5 each will be given to 

agents who fail to secure the larger prizes, but 
are among the first forty to earn a Bicycle, or other 
premiums given for a sale of 100 Pounds. The first 

seven prizes will be awarded on the 4th of July, 1901, to 

agents who have had largest sales, and the forty prizes of $5 each will 
be awarded as fast as agents complete orders of 100 pounds, at which time 
the Bicy cle or Other Premiums will be forwarded by Freight and the $5 in 
Gold by registered mail. Write for catalogue describing Pathfinder Bicycle 
for sale of 100 lbs.; the Dorothy Bicycle for Ladies, 100 lbs.; Gold Watch 
and Chain, 50 lbs.;: Ladies’ Silver or Gold C hatelaine’ Watch and Chain, 25 
Ibs. ; ; Steven’sC rack- Shot Rifle, 181bs.; Boys’ Suit of Clothes, 20 lbs. ; Parlor 
Clock, 25 lbs.; Tea Set, 25 lbs.: Crescent Camer: a, 10 lbs.. ete. We pay 
freight on cash orders, stwe credit to agents who furnish references. 


W. G. BAKER (DEPT.F ) SPRINCFIELD MASS. 
INVESTIGATE 


LA Di EF This Exceptional Offe~ 


You can easily earn a beautiful hair switch, positively fines 
ever offered; we challenge all others in prices and quality 
214 oz. 22 in., $1.50 8 oz. 24 in., $2.50 
214 oz, 22 in., $2.00 334 02. 26 in., $4.00 
Gray, Drab, Blond and peculiar shades cost from 25 pe 
cent. to 50 pe r cent. extra. Our Switches are made of fines 
French cut Human Hair, free from nits, natural _— 

; and guaranteed not to fade. Al! short stem. Send sam 

of hair and size wanted, we will match perfectly in co : 
and quality and send to you on approval. Remit money t- 
us if entirely satisfactory, otherwise return switch to us b 
mail. How You Can Earn Your Own Switch 
Take orders for us among your friends, we will give yo 
25 per cent. commission on every sale you make at th 
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is easily and quickly doubled by | 
feeding Green Cut Bone. 
The best and oreks. | 


HEN MONEY § 


Makes hens lay winter and summer. 


way to prepare it is with MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS 


Cut hard, soft bones, meat, gristle and turn easy. Swing 
ing Feed Trays, Granite Crystal Grit, &c. Send for free 


Catalogue. F. W. MANN CO., Box dT; Milford, Mass. 





420 Ouiit 


Sofa and Pin Cushion Designs 


Book contains besides, lesson 
on embroidery, on Battenberg 
Lace-Making, all illustrated ; | } 
also illustrated lists of mate |‘ 





2 |] above prices. This amount to go towards the purchas 
Se by luc oes aoe acd rice of a switch for yourself. We are to fill the order 
stitches for patch work. Reg- Direct to customers. ey to remit direct to us if satis 
ular price is 25e., but to each returned to us by mail. Orde: 


factory, otherwise to be 
filled promptly. Send for illustrated premium catalogue, 


GOO0D, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
Write for particulars. Address: 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. C, CHICAGO, ILL 


reader of this paper we will 
send a copy postpaid for 10¢, 
_ LADIES’ ART CO., 

Dept. 18 C. St. Louis, Mo. 





Money back with interest if not satis- 

fied with your bargain. Write today for 

Itshows you the latest and most 

up-to-date Organs and Pianos 

$25. 00 WP : about our patent combination ac- 

tions and orchestral attachments 

which imitate a great variety of stringed instruments. 
A discount of $10.00 on every Organ and $20.00 0n eve 
Piano if you get our catalogue now. Wesell for cas 

quired. From factory to home, No agents, 

No middlemen’s profits. ‘Write today. 
ig Box 801 Washington, N.J: 


ORGAN our latest catalegue. It is free. 
on the market, It tells you all 
Something new and novel that never fails to please. 
or on aoer ayments. No money in advance re- 
BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN co. 
x uu 
Watch and Chain 






DOL LOE Dt 


tie Cutis 








1=2 Actual 
Size of 
Watch and 


Chain. EASILY EARNED 


BY ANY BOY OR GIRL. 
On se eee ee eS eee eee essen nen eens 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, alsoa Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 1% dozen packages of 
BLUINE at 10c. each. Send your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
large Premium List. 

No money required. Wesend the Bluine at our own 
risk. You go among your neighbors and sell it. Send us 
the money that you get for it and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated 
Case, Open Face, Heavy Bevelled Crystal. It 
is Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time, and 
with Proper Care should last ten years. 


BLUINE CO., Box 426 CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. \ 


The Old Reliab! le firm who sel] honest goods and give Valuable Premit ims 














“I~, for Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore 
‘ Throat, Nothing Excels this 
Simple Remedy. , 


In Boxes only. 


““Pre-emninently the best.’ 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Never sold jn-bulk. Lith. 0h Maan. dle 


902 THE DELINEATOR. 





postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
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99 gxtecceccee’ 23332323925 
“CRESCO” i: ‘ 
¢ SLEEVES 
A CORSET w Showing the Latest Novelties w 
ee oe eee % are illustrated on this page. Patterns to y 
Waist Line W correspond can be purchased from THE W 4613 4613 
: “W BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. ¥ 
ager w (Limited), or any of their agencies. w cede Desc : ies 
¥v a cata, els, 
i ae TiN A cocamspresecorse f fanaa 
at Sides. 9333333 333900OECEEEEEEE aati rice, 6d. or 
Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 


eae 






N 
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“ Short or Mediam 5 
“CRESCO”? Leagth. ; . ‘. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. $| 4547 4547 3307 3397 
4544 Ladies’ 2Seam 

— - Ladies’ Blonse Ladies’ 2Seam Sleeve, Sleeve. (Fur Coats, 

Bishop Sleeve, (For Belled at the Wrist. Outdoor Jackets, etc.) 

Coats, Jackets, etc.) 10 10 to 16 inches arm, 7 10 to 16 ins, arm, 7 






y yi ) s 6 'e e 10 sizes. Pri , Od. 10 
$300 GIVEN Oe oe — i ea neko =. —_ Price, 6d. or 2. = m, 
AWAY &; a 


FOR A SIMPLE NAME 


$100.00 for the Best Name. 
60.00 ‘* 2d “ 
25. 00 “ 3d “ “ 
10.00 “ 4th “ ae 
5.00 “ next 3 Best Names. 
1,00 “ “ 100 “ “ 


We want a name for this delightful, 
creamy, antiseptic Tooth Paste. 
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4596 4596 


Ladies’ SI fm Conti 
n-ntal or Col} Style. 
aed Coats, Jackets,etc.) 

15 imeches arm, 
sie Price 6d. or 10 cts. 


4683 4683 


-. 





Ladies* Dresa 
Sleeve. 10 to 15 in- 
ches arm, 6 sizes. 
Price, 6d. or 10 css 


Scientifically prepared. Contains [i 

So acida, ects or harmfil piliehiece, \ “ 4651 4651 9 

but will ke t Teeth White, 

Gums Hard, and Breath Sweet. 4598 4685 430 431g ack 
To be sold everywhere Ladies’ Fancy _ Ladies’ Tucked Ladies’ 1-Seam Bleeve, 






Full particulars with large trial tube 
FREE. Enclose 10¢, simply to 

help pay mailing expenses. 

Name to be selected April 1, when 
ou will receive your money or 

list of prize winners. 


College Chemical Co. & 
Dept. “*D,”” f 
610 Arch St.) Philadelphia, 


‘TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, 
Guitar and Voice. 

Anyone can learn all TUNES, NoTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANTI- 

“ENTS and the LAWS OF Harmony in a short time, It is the 
SHEAPEST, EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on earth to 
earn Music. Over 40,000 strongest kind of te stimonials re- 

seived. Goes to the bottom of Music, a it clear to Oe 

beginner; creates a fondness for music because you succeec 

from the start, A few days’ practice and you play perfect 4204 4204 

ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. CIRCULARS FREE. Write 


Price, 6d. or 10 cts. 10 cents, 





or 10 centa. 10 cents, 





Yip, ee aa oF 
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4332 4731. A734 


Ladies’ Bishop Dress 


Or ete. ae tasante. neers to anyone interested Ladies’ Dress Sle . Ladies’D si Sleeve, with Cuff. 

G.§. RICE MUSIC CO.,8-241 Wabash Ave. Chicago. | 10 to 16 inches arm, 7 10 to 16 inches te - 10 to 15 inches 

- sizes, Price, 5d. or 10 sizes. Price, 5d. or 10 arm, sizes. Price, 6d. 
: cents, cents. 10 cents. 


Mustrating 


| VF es by Mail (ioNewennper 






rs Sketching. Best methods. Prepares 
i quickly for profitable work. Largest 
Incorpo- 


tidus 


Beads 
Sy 


eo rite to-day for full particulars. 


| National School of Illustrating 
12 N. ‘Penn. Street, INDIANAPOLIS IND. 


iN and most practical school. 
X si Individual instruction adapted 
y all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
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STAMMER? i a | 3461 3461 3461 4926 4076 Ladies’ Dress 


Write at once for our new illustratod 
™ page book, The Origin and 





Ladies’ Garibaldi Dress Sleeve. 10to Bishop DressSleeve, Dress Sleeve. 10to Puffed at the Elbow 
Dress Sleeve. 10to 15 foches arm, 6 10to15 inches arm, 15 Inches arm, 6 to 15 
15 ins. arm, 6 sizes, sizes. Price, 6d. or 6 sizes. Price, 6d. sizes. Price, Sd. or inches arm, 6 elses. 





Dress 8 ( 

the French Sleeve.) 10 
to 16 inches arm, 7 sizes. 
Price, 5d. or 10 centa. 


Treatment of Stammering. The] g\= == Sleeve. 10 to 16 inches DreasSieeve.10to inches arm, 7 Sleeve. 10 to 15in- Sleeve. 10 to 6 
larg oe ane mae peaene. Doce ft -?. arm, 7 sizes. Price, 5d.or 16{ns.arm,7sizes, sizes. Price, 5d. ches arm, 6 sizes. ina. arm, 7 sizes. 
its kind ever published. Sent free Same Feit | 10 cents. Price, 5d.or10cts. or 10 cents. Price, Sd. or 10 cta. Price, 5d. or 10 cts, 


of charge to any person who stam- oe 
mers for 6 cents in stamps to cover J: 
postage. Address la Ae. : 
CHE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS Gam OIL es ’ * 
157 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. Geo. Andrew Lewis. | Misses or 
Girls’ Dress 


. 





Fa Sleeve, 
Sti age Make Upa, Wigs, Beards, : hy Sere ee 
PLAYS © , for Masquerades, Parlor, a , y : ‘ 
Sc Shoo rv Stage Entertainme nts. / , sizes. rice, 
MAGIC TRICKS, Musical Instruments, and 5d. or 10 
Nove Itie s, Big Catalogue Free. cents. 
} A. W. BATES, Boaston, VWaae. 4223 








4597 4597 °°" 44574457 4457 


445644564456 Ladies, 
4334 4012 Close- 
Fitting 
Ladies’ 2-Seam Dress Ladies’ 2S8eam Sleeve. 10 to 16 Ladies’ Bishop Shirt-Waist 
Misses’ 
a Girls? Misees' and 
eeve. Girls* 

Ages, 4 to Siseve. Ager 

16 yeara, 4 to 16 
7 sizes. sizes. Price 
Price, 6d. or 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Their Favorite * 


Quaker Oais| 


No other food makes children so round and rosy. 
Unlike Wheat Foods, which are composed almost entirely of Starch, QUAKER 
OATs contains plenty of Protein for tissue and muscle, enough Fat for reserve 
force, and sufficient Mineral Matter to build up and maintain the bony structure, 
the teeth and the hair. Cook it exactly according to directions on package. 


At all Grocers. In 2-lb. Packages only, with Quaker Figure 
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The “Erect Form”’ 
is hygienic. It does 
not strain the abdomen 
or compress the bust. 


The lungs and di- 
gestive organs have 


full play. 


~ ———— 


Pressure of lacing 
is all put upon the 
hips and back mus- 
cles, forcing -the 
shoulders erect. 


The figure is given 
a swagger mil- \ 
itary carriage, 
and graceful, 
easy poise. Price 


IF YOUR DEALER 


does not carry the style or size 
you want, send us his name, 
your size, and amount to cover 
price of corsets desired, and 
we will fill your order, pre- 
paying any express charges. 


IMPORTANT.—For safety?s sake 
Send registered letter ors money 
order in remitting. 


A LITTLE BOOK 


on ** How to Wear and Lace a 
® Corset’’ will be mailed to anyone 
who sends for it. 












_— ee 


with every pair of ‘‘ Erect Form” Corsets. Send us the tab end Of 

box, with your name on the back, and the sales slip of your dealer, and 
send you ABSOLUTELY FREE, a picture by Charles Dana Gibson, entitled ** His Vacation Over.” <lt is exactly uniformuanms 
all Gibson drawings, printed on heavy, hand-made, water-color paper, ready for framing. 


A GIBSON PICTURE ABSOLUTELY FREE 


This same picture is sold by Lie al 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. M, 377-379 Broadway, New 
= ‘‘LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CORSETS IN THE WORLD?" 
ee 


SSS 
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The “Erect For 
is made of jean 
white and drab. — 

Low busted eno 
to give a long, grac 
tul effect from sh 
der to bosom. 



























It is hip-gored ai 


made with ext 
heavy front steel 
inches long, ~~ 














Each pair ds 
spected six me 
tore leaving the 

4 tory. Therefore’ 
Pthe fullest guar & 
antee as to fit 
and making. Price 


IN FINER QUAL 


We offer «* Erect Fe 
style 702, made of # 
satine, at . «| =a 
Style 963, for slender anc 
women. Made of French Gout 
full gored and bias-cut, @ 

Style 959, Impre ma 
French Coutil, full vored! in 
cut, at . - aa * ; 

Style 960, made of e tra 
French Coutil, full gored an 
cut, at . « «a 

Style 962, for stout figures. 
of French Coutil, heavily” 
full gored an bias-cut, @ 
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